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SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


SOME   OF   THE  NEXT  STEPS   FORWARD  IN   EDU- 
CATION. 

IN  one  point  the  observations  which  follow  will  be  somewhat 
lacking  in  unity.  Part  of  them  will  relate  especially  to  the 
work  of  universities  and  colleges,  part  to  that  of  high  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  part  to  primary  teaching.  But  the  busi- 
ness of  education  is  in  effect  one,  so  that  a  certain  integrity 
will,  after  all,  characterize  what  is  offered.  Let  no  one,  from 
the  title  of  the  article,  infer  that  its  author  supposes  the  educa- 
tional movement  which  he  is  to  discuss  to  be  all  in  the  future. 
Some  of  its  steps  are  in  places  partly,  perhaps  wholly,  taken 
already.  Elsewhere  teachers  and  school  authorities  are  poising, 
all  ready  to  take  them.  Reforms  always  move  slowly  at  first, 
and  most  slowly  of  all  in  affairs  of  the  immaterial  life,  where 
they  are  not  indispensable  to  mere  animal  existence.  "  But 
humanity  sweeps  onward,"  and  any  stream  of  tendency  which 
actually  belongs  to  its  advance  is  sure  to  flow  more  swiftly 
as  it  cuts  for  itself  a  deeper  and  deeper  channel,  till  the  rill 
becomes  an  Amazon,  carrying  everything  before  it. 

Foremost  among  the  items  of  educational  progress  to  which 
attention  is  invited,  is  a  new  conception  of  the  nature  and  ends 
of  education,  new  to  some  in  omitting  certain  elements,  to 
others  in  introducing  elements,  to  others  in  relative  emphasis 
of  the  elements  recognized  by  all. 

Speaking  succinctly,  the  constituents  of  a  sound  education  are 
first,  character ;  second,  culture ;  third,  critical  power,  including 
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accuracy  and  also  sympathy  with  all  the  various  ages,  nationali- 
ties, and  moods  of  men ;  and  fourth,  power  to  work  hard  under 
rule  and  under  pressure. 

We  see  that  here  mere  knowledge  is  left  out  of  the  account. 
It  is  quite  incidental  and  relatively  insignificant.  Yet  this  is 
what  most  people  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  education.  We  see,  too,  that  the  question  what 
studies  are  to  be  pursued  is  not  mentioned,  although  many 
continually  place  it  first.  It  is  not  unimportant.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  go  into  it  deeply.  Were  we  to  do  this,  however,  we 
should  not  enter  the  lists  for  the  classics  on  the  one  hand,  or 
for  the  sciences  of  nature  on  the  other,  but  should  urge  rather 
the  propriety  of  giving  a  much  larger  place  in  the  curriculum 
than  has  ever  been  given  hitherto,  to  the  political  sciences. 
But  the  structure  and  material  of  the  curriculum  is  not  to-day 
the  most  pressing  educational  question. 

The  definition  makes  character  part  of  education,  and  even 
gives  it  the  first  place.  All  reflecting  persons  are  coming  to 
feel  that  unless  schooling  makes  pupils  morally  better,  purer 
within,  and  sweeter,  kinder,  stronger  in  outward  conduct,  it  is 
unworthy  the  name. 

Culture  comes  next,  by  which  is  meant  the  power  to  apprehend 
and  relish  the  beautiful  in  conduct,  in  art  and  literature,  and  in 
nature.  Education  must  enrich  life,  not  enlighten  it  merely. 
Culture  stands  in  importance  close  to  character,  to  which  it  is 
also  very  intimately  related  in  essential  nature,  and  it  is  far 
more  to  be  sought  than  mere  mental  ability. 

Third  comes  critical  power,  and  mainly  in  the  two  great 
elements  of  accuracy  and  sympathy.  Memorable  ever  is  the 
thought  of  Cardinal  Newman,  that  the  principal  part  of  a  good 
education  is  accuracy.  That  one's  mind  is  full  signifies  noth- 
ing unless  the  contents  are  definite  and  analyzed.  A  little 
knowledge  well  grouped  and  ordered  comes  much  nearer  the 
ideal  education  than  infinite  funds  lying  unassorted  in  the  mind 
like  so  much  raw  ore. 

To  be  accurate  requires  that  of  many  things  a  finite  mind 
should  deliberately  remain  in  ignorance.     To  read  all  the  books 
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relating  even  to  a  subject  in  which  one  is  especially  interested 
would  be  a  positive  disadvantage.  Too  much  information  in 
detail  confuses  the  mind,  confronting  it  with  a  blurred,  indefi- 
nite picture,  that  can  be  of  no  service  to  it,  instead  of  those 
clear,  crisp,  comprehensible  outlines  which  are  so  valuable. 
Large  newspaper  reading  is  deleterious  to  clear  thinking  beyond 
perhaps  any  other  of  the  numerous  causes  operative  in  that 
direction  at  the  present  day. 

Accuracy  must  be  accompanied  by  sympathy,  the  power  to 
draw  near  to  men  of  all  the  different  ages,  civilizations,  and  tem- 
peraments, knowledge  of  the  race,  of  the  world,  and  of  God. 
Here  is  where  the  importance  of  historical  study  comes  in. 
"There  is  one  mind,"  says  Emerson,  "common  to  all  individual 
men.  Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same  and  to  all  of  the  same. 
He  that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  free- 
man of  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato  has  thought,  he  may 
think  ;  what  a  saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time  has 
befallen  any  man,  he  can  understand.  Who  hath  access  to  this 
universal  mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done,  for  this 
is  the  only  and  sovereign  agent."  The  true  scholar  must  enter 
into  this  mind :  the  door  to  it  is  sympathy ;  the  latch,  history. 

An  important  element  of  sympathy  is  freedom  from  preju- 
dice ;  the  power  not  to  dismiss  unstudied  or  contemned  a  view 
which  at  first  sight  strikes  you  as  strange  or  even  as  false. 
This  power  is  one  of  the  very  best  tests  of  a  truly  educated  man. 
If  you  cannot  to  a  good  extent  feel  with  your  opponent,  you 
cannot  duly  weigh  his  argument ;  and  without  this  your  disput- 
ing with  him  will  but  saw  the  air. 

With  all  these  qualities  must  go  self-mastery  for  each  impor- 
tant purpose  of  life,  the  power  to  put  and  hold  oneself  to  work, 
and  to  turn  off  large  relays  of  intellectual  or  other  work  in  a 
short  time.     This,  too,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  education. 

A  vast  number  of  the  people  interested  in  education  agree  to 
nearly  this  view  of  its  nature ;  yet  many  do  not,  and  much  zeal 
for  education  spends  itself  in  vain  because  devoted  to  unworthy 
or  comparatively  unimportant  ends.  Specially  universal  and 
specially  vicious  is  the  heresy  that  education  is  mental  only. 
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No  very  satisfactory  progress  is  to  be  hoped  for  till  a  higher, 
richer,  broader  notion  prevails. 

Another  reform,  introduced  but  only  begun  to  be  carried 
out,  is  the  establishment  of  right  relations  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  They  need  to  come  nearer  to  one  another.  Many 
of  our  primary  schools  are  already  about  models  in  this,  but  in 
higher  forms  a  great  gap  between  teacher  and  taught  still 
yawns.  They  ought  to  approach  each  other  closer  in  what  I 
may  call  an  ethical  way,  as  well  as  in  an  intellectual  way. 

We  need,  more  than  we  have  as  yet  done,  to  get  upon  a 
level  of  friendship  with  our  pupils,  not  standing  off  from  them, 
not  looking  down  upon  them.  Present  yourself  to  your  pupils 
as  their  guide,  friend,  adviser,  elder  brother,  —  one  who,  having 
the  advantage  of  age  and  larger  study,  is  able  to  assist  them. 
The  in  loco  parentis  idea  of  the  teacher's  office  is  sometimes 
urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  pedagogical  sternness  and 
severity.  Not  so.  Parental  authority  itself  is  no  longer  exer- 
cised in  the  old  way.  How  many  civilized  fathers  horsewhip 
their  boys  nowadays  .-*  In  the  lower  grades,  and  to  an  extent 
in  all,  authority  must  exist,  but  it  should  be  kept  so  much  as 
possible  in  the  background.  Never  coerce  a  pupil  save  as  a 
last  resort. 

Kindness  to  pupils  is  never  exercised  in  vain.  Strive  by  un- 
selfishness and  perfect  uprightness  to  make  your  pupils  regard 
you  the  finest  man  on  earth.  To  this  end,  do  not  assume  infal- 
libility, but,  if  mistaken  ever,  admit  it.  Be  an  original  thinker, 
an  authority  in  your  department,  no  mere  expositor  of  a  book ; 
yet  if  you  pretend  never  to  err,  your  dullest  scholar  knows 
better  and  puts  it  to  your  discredit. 

Never  use  sarcasm  toward  a  pupil  or  make  fun  of  him.  You 
are  a  coward  if  you  do,  taking  advantage  of  your  position  to 
enable  you  to  hurt  a  fellow-being  as  good  as  yourself,  and  you 
will  be  despised  as  a  coward  deserves.  But  worse,  when  you 
treat  a  pupil  so,  you  can  teach  him  little  more.  The  inclination 
on  that  learner's  part  to  question  you  is  gone  forever,  and  has 
given  way  to  timidity,  or  perhaps  to  a  sullenness  or  obstinacy, 
which  you  can  never  overcome. 
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Quite  as  important  as  this  ethical  approach  is  it  to  breed  in 
the  student  the  Uving  conviction  that  he  is  essentially  your  peer 
intellectually.  You  possess  the  powers  of  mind  ;  so  does  he. 
He,  too,  was  made  to  be  a  thinker.  All  the  problems  of  life 
and  science  are  open  to  him.  He  is  as  free  to  search  into 
nature  as  Darwin  was.  The  Creator  has  perhaps  called 
him  too  to  be  a  great  interpreter  of  truth  to  mankind.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  not  merely  to  learn  about  the  world  for  himself ;  he 
is  to  teach  his  fellows  something.  Make  him  aware  of  his  high 
calling  in  this  regard.  Most  educators  fail  here.  They  do  not 
feel  this  truth  even  respecting  themselves.  To  be  able  to  say, 
"I  think  God's  thoughts  after  Him, — yes,  perhaps  some  new 
thoughts  that  no  mortal  ever  thought  after  Him  but  I  "  — ah  ! 
there  is  inspiration  in  it.  Your  slow  boy,  shy,  a  bad  speller, 
mayhap,  he,  too,  is  a  product  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  with  some 
originality  at  any  rate,  possibly  cut  out  for  a  Laplace  or  an 
Edison.  Make  him  feel  that,  and  you  have  done  a  great  deal 
towards  educating  him. 

Our  best  way  to  magnify  our  calling,  which  is  important,  is 
not  to  act  as  if  we  thought  ourselves  a  class  of  beings  apart, 
but  to  throw  ourselves  into  our  work  with  indomitable  zeal. 
"Where  the  masters,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "really  perform  their 
duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  No  discipline  is  ever  requi- 
site to  force  attendance  upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth 
the  attending,  as  is  well  known  wherever  any  such  lectures  are 
given.  Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  degree 
requisite  in  order  to  oblige  children  or  very  young  boys  to 
attend  to  those  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought  necessary 
for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of  life  ;  but  after 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  master  does  his 
duty,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generosity  of  the  greater 
part  of  young  men,  that  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  neglect 
or  despise  the  instructions  of  their  master,  provided  he  shows 
some  serious  intention  of  being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  gener- 
ally inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  his  duty,  and  sometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the 
public  a  good  deal  of  gross  negligence."  ^ 

Our  next  thought  is  upon  thoroughness,  and  relates  more  to 
education  in  its  upper  walks.  If  higher  education  is  to  be 
thorough,  it  must  give  large  play  to  the  elective  system  of 
studies.  The  old  college  curriculum  made  real  thoroughness 
well-nigh  impossible.  It  forced  pupils  to  be  smatterers,  be- 
cause, just  so  soon  as  a  student  got  introduced  to  a  subject,  it 
rushed  him  forward  to  commence  in  the  same  superficial  way 
something  else,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  He  might  know  a  little 
about  many  things  ;  much  he  could  never  know  of  anything. 

But  to  utilize  elective  instruction,  we  must  have  an  elective 
system,  not  an  elective  chaos.  The  studies  taken  by  any  stu- 
dent must  be  naturally  allied,  so  as  each  to  aid  the  others  in 
aiding  the  mind.  If  you  jump  from  United  States  history  to 
natural  history,  thence  to  art,  thence  to  the  calculus,  you  will 
be  worse  off  than  by  the  cast-iron  curriculum.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  surprisingly  few  make  these  foolish  choices. 

Again,  an  elective  system  will  work  mischief  if  a  pupil  is 
launched  upon  it  before  he  is  intellectually  of  age.  There  are 
certain  studies  highly  needful  to  our  mental  build,  which  are  to 
most  pupils  irksome.  They  include  mathematics,  logic,  and  the 
elements  of  philosophy.  Without  going  the  length  of  the  peda- 
gogical theorists  who  speak  continually  of  a  "rounded"  edu- 
cation, the  writer  is  forced  to  believe  that  the  branches  just 
mentioned  will  be  greatly  missed  in  any  man's  mental  growth 
unless  made  familiar  early.  But  those  most  certain  to  need 
them  are  the  most  certain  to  neglect  them  if  permitted.  We 
must  not,  even  in  the  conservative  way  spoken  of,  turn  our 
pupils  adrift  too  soon. 

The  benefits  springing  from  election  when  the  mind  is  ripe 
for  it,  are  vastly  beyond  what  its  foes  will  admit,  and  even 
greater  than  many  of  its  friends  think.  One  is  the  advantage 
of  unity.  You  notice  that  graduates  and  adult  students,  what- 
ever their  intellectual  callings,  always  study,  if  they  are  per- 

^  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V,  Chap.  I. 
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mitted,  one  thing  at  a  time.  A  lawyer  finishes  a  particular 
case  before  he  begins  another  and  before  he  undertakes  any 
collateral  study.  A  minister  will  not,  unless  forced  to,  pursue 
any  concurrent  investigation  while  making  a  sermon.  When- 
ever we  are  obliged  to  think  seriously  upon  two  or  three  sub- 
jects at  the  same  time,  much  force  is  lost.  If  this  is  the  case 
with  adult  minds,  how  much  more  with  pupils  not  yet  mature. 
It  is  a  grave  question  whether  we  do  not  err  even  in  prescribed 
work,  by  forcing  classes  to  carry  along  too  many  studies  at 
once.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  break  the  back  of  the  pre- 
paratory mathematics,  for  instance,  by  itself,  no  other  study 
being  in  hand  at  the  time .''  And  in  beginning  a  given  lan- 
guage, would  it  not  be  wise  to  lay  all  else  aside  till  the  rudi- 
ments are  fully  mastered  ?  Such  a  course  would  certainly  have 
much  in  its  favor,  though  evils  would  attend  it  as  well,  and 
might  preponderate. 

Now,  the  elective  system  of  studies  —  system,  mark  the 
word  —  has  this  great  advantage  of  unity.  One  subject  is 
before  the  mind  all  the  time.  Not  a  narrow  subject,  of  course 
—  at  least,  it  should  not  be ;  a  generic  one,  rather,  yet  07ie,  with 
its  different  sides  and  phases  so  connected  that  each  will  aid  to 
grasp  the  others.     This  is  a  measureless  help. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  help,  and  perhaps  not  the  greatest. 
With  it  works  the  principle  of  enthusiasm.  This  arises  not 
merely  from  the  joy  natural  to  the  mind  that  is  let  go  in  its 
own  track,  to  the  boy  permitted  to  skip  what  he  hates  and 
bidden  to  take  up  what  he  relishes,  but  from  the  joy  of  knowl- 
edge itself,  of  attainments,  of  mastery.  The  bright  pupil, 
given  free  rein  in  an  elective  system,  choosing  as  his  main 
subject  chemistry  or  physics,  biology  or  history,  soon  comes  to 
know  something,  actually  to  know  it,  not  to  guess  at  it,  not  to 
have  been  told  it,  not  to  have  read  it  out  of  a  book, — very 
likely  to  know  a  little  something  beyond  or  better  than  any  one 
else  on  earth.  Infinite  delight  attends  such  an  achievement, 
and  he  who  has  once  tasted  joy  of  that  sort  will  never  lack  for 
intellectual  spur.  When  you  hear  teachers  complain  of  list- 
less pupils,   whining  that  hard  work  is  getting  less  common, 
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that  ball  and  boating  and  other  diversions  receive  more  energy 
than  study  does,  inquire  if  here  is  not  the  remedy. 

By  emphasizing  thus  the  importance  of  as  large  as  possible, 
exact,  exhaustive  knowledge  in  some  one  field,  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  admit  that  this,  so  far  as  liberal  education  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  ultimate  end  to  be  kept  in  view.  Precisely 
herein,  in  fact,  lies  the  difference  of  aim  between  liberal  and 
technical  study ;  that  technical  study  primarily  regards  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  mastery  of  certain  facts,  processes, 
and  methods,  while  liberal  learning  regards  the  subject  of 
knowledge,  having  ever  in  view  the  choice  and  roundabout  fur- 
nishing of  a  human  mind.  My  point  is,  that  directly  in  this 
gymnastic  exercise  of  mind,  the  deep  and  masterful  grasp  of 
some  special  department  of  fact  is  an  indispensable  instrumen- 
tality. 

In  saying  that  the  old  curriculum  forced  students  to  be  in- 
accurate and  shallow,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  gradu- 
ates bore  this  character  equally.  Whatever  your  educational 
method,  pupils  will  differ.  In  particular,  results,  under  the 
best  elective  system,  will  vary  according  to  your  class-room 
procedure. 

A  vicious  mode  of  handling  your  class  will  do  very  much  to 
develop  inaccuracy,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  perfect  curriculum 
can  overcome.  A  recitation  which  is  merely  that,  only  a  test 
to  the  pupil,  embodying  no  instruction,  is  sure  to  promote 
superficiality.  There  is  a  knack  of  reciting,  which  many  will 
acquire  ;  a  habit  of  mere  glibness  and  parroting  will  follow,  and 
the  mind  be  turned  away  from  real  attainments.  Here  lies  one 
of  the  teacher's  chief  temptations.  We  are  forced  to  cherish 
rapid  and  fluent  class  exercises  because  they  save  us  time, 
which  is  so  precious.  We  are  thus  beguiled  into  treating,  if  not 
considering,  those  as  the  best  scholars  whose  tongues  wag  the 
fastest  in  class.  Next,  our  own  ideas  as  to  what  a  recitation 
should  be  become  confused  and  faulty,  the  final  result  being 
that  the  appearance  of  attainments  is  substituted  for  attain- 
ments themselves,  and  that  the  pupil  is  actually  aided  by  us  to 
lose  sight  of  his  own  real  growth,  only  to  be  awakened,  perhaps 
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too  late,  when,  out  in  active  life,  he  is  called  to  match  himself 
with  those  trained  upon  a  more  thorough  plan. 

In  very  large  classes,  or  in  schools  of  the  lower  grade,  only 
relative  accuracy  and  thoroughness  are  to  be  attained.  We  can 
do  there  only  what  we  can  do.  Manual  training  in  the  com- 
mon schools  is  having  a  splendid  effect  in  this  regard,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  If  it  does  not  do  all  that  its  warmest  advocates  expect, 
it  will  impart  exactness  of  apprehension  as  nothing  else  will. 
Yet,  do  our  best,  we  cannot  train  very  large  classes  with  the 
desirable  nicety.  There  is  not  the  time  to  devote  to  each 
pupil.  This  is  why  private  schools  will  for  a  long  time  be 
necessary  to  supplement  public. 

Another  revolution  soon  to  greet  the  educational  world,  is  to 
consist  in  the  introduction  of  certain  educational  methods  and 
appliances  which  will  greatly  save  labor  and  time. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  average  youth  of  eighteen  in 
France  or  Germany  is  at  least  two  years  further  advanced  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  mental  stores  than  his  fellow  of  equal 
age  here  who  has  attended  school  quite  as  many  months  of  his 
life.  That  this  is  an  immense  gain  every  one  will  see.  It  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  extra  native  brightness  in  the  European  boy, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it  to  inherited  aptitude  for  learning. 
The  reason  of  it  is  that  over  there  they  teach  better  than  we 
have  learned  to  do,  partly  by  introducing  each  several  study  at 
the  right  time,  partly  by  securing  a  higher  grade  of  teaching 
talent,  especially  for  the  lower  classes,  and  partly  by  more 
scientific  modes  of  opening  and  filling  the  mind,  whatever  the 
grade.  We  shall  never  catch  up  with  Europe  till  we  pay  better 
salaries  and  higher  honor  to  teachers,  particularly  in  primary 
and  introductory  work,  nor  until  we  give  more  study  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  When  we  are  duly  to  awake  to 
these  things  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  signs  of  some 
advance. 

We  are  coming  to  see  the  terrible  and  needless  loss  suffered 
by  neglecting  studies  like  botany,  mineralogy,  physiology,  and 
the  elements  of  physics,  till  the  pupil  has  passed  the  age  of 
special  observational  power.     The  best  schools  now  treat  these 
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SO  early  as  ten  or  twelve.  Their  pupils  come  to  college  pre- 
pared to  learn  something,  possessing  not  only  the  requisite 
rudimentary  knowledge,  but  also  the  feeling  for  the  work,  that 
feeling  which,  if  not  awakened  till  eighteen  or  twenty,  almost 
never  comes  at  all.  Here  is  an  evil  which  colleges  cannot 
remedy  alone,  for  the  reform  is  not  the  work  of  those  prepara- 
tory years  which  colleges  can  reach.  It  must  begin  lower 
down. 

Not  only  the  times  but  the  methods  of  teaching  these 
branches  are  changing  for  the  better.  The  laboratory,  the 
demonstration,  the  note-book,  field  work,  prepared  specimens, — 
these  are  displacing  the  dry-as-dust  old  text-book,  and  bringing 
with  them  what  is  always  so  welcome,  first-hand  knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  be  an  investigator.  This  splendid  reform  must  be 
carried  through. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  find  no  agency  more  helpful  than  man- 
ual training,  now,  happily,  so  coming  into  vogue.  The  indus- 
trial significance  of  this  new  form  of  schooling  would  alone 
render  it  valuable  ;  but  its  strictly  educational  helpfulness  will 
probably  be  found  to  constitute  its  chief  worth.  There  are,  in 
particular,  five  invaluable  acquisitions  which  the  average  mind 
is  more  likely  to  receive  from  this  source  than  from  any  other. 
One  is  accuracy,  the  importance  of  which  I  have  already  empha- 
sized. A  second  is  the  priceless  habit  of  observation.  A  third 
consists  in  the  development  of  judgment,  as  in  modelling  and 
smithing,  where  the  unaided  eye,  or  rather  the  mind  behind  the 
eye,  must  fulfil  the  office  that  straight-edge,  square,  or  bevel 
discharges  in  wood-work.  A  fourth  rare  advantage  is  cultiva- 
tion of  imagination,  through  pattern-making  or  foundry  work, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  essential  processes  cannot  be  followed 
by  the  outer  eye,  but  must  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
mind's  constructive  power  alone.  A  fifth  benefit  lies  in  the 
prevention,  or,  if  it  has  unfortunately  been  acquired,  the  cure, 
of  pedantry,  the  pest  and  bane  of  so  many  bright  minds. 

It  is  hardly  less  essential  to  begin  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages at  ten  or  twelve  than  to  begin  learning  observational 
science  then.     With  good  teaching,  boys  and  girls  will  acquire 
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a  foreign  tongue  more  rapidly  at  that  age  than  ever  after. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  if  rightly  instructed, 
the  average  boy  of  seventeen  should  not  have  as  much  Greek 
and  Latin  as  now,  and  at  the  same  time  read  and  speak  Italian, 
French,  and  German,  instead  of  then  or  later  having  to  begin 
these  three.  Italian  is  mentioned  with  French  and  German, 
because  it  is  believed  to  be  as  easy  to  learn  the  three,  in  the 
order  named,  as  to  learn  French  and  German  alone. 

In  respect  to  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  an  abomination  that  the 
study  of  these  is  usually  made  much  longer  than  need  be,  so 
dry,  philological,  and  abstract.  To  begin  a  classical  tongue, 
more  or  less  of  hard  and  cheerless  toil  must  of  course  be  gone 
through.  To  the  mastery  of  the  needful  accidence  no  royal 
road  exists.  The  path  is  somewhat  smoothed  and  shortened  by 
the  "  natural  method  "  so  called,  but  it  is  rough  and  lengthy  at 
best.  The  trouble  is  that  a  majority  of  our  teachers  persist  in 
needlessly  prolonging  as  well  as  intensifying  this  necessary 
agony. 

In  most  colleges,  classical  culture,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  is  hardly  so  much  as  aimed  at.  The  great  sweep  of 
antique  life,  the  fathomless  depth  of  classical  thought,  the 
political  development  of  Greece  and  Rome,  their  philosophy, 
their  law,  their  literatures  as  wholes,  their  relation  to  mod- 
ern times,  are  scarcely  touched  upon.  Most  of  the  odium 
classicum  (if  that  is  not  very  bad  Latin)  of  recent  years  is  due 
to  classical  teachers  themselves.  They  have  not  tried  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  riches  lying  at  their  feet.  Students 
have  asked  for  bread  and  have  received  stones. 

Till  recently,  preparatory  classical  teachers  could  lay  all  the 
blame  for  this  apathy  upon  the  colleges.  They  could  say,  and 
did  say.  We  are  obliged  to  get  our  pupils  ready  for  examina- 
tion. The  examinations  are  so  and  so.  We  have  no  resort 
but  to  teach  accordingly.  Now,  however,  the  certificate  system 
of  entrance  to  colleges  permits  them  to  modify  their  methods, 
to  enrich  their  teaching,  to  have  regard  for  culture.  It  is  time 
to  cast  aside  Taylorism,  and  to  see  if  we  cannot  inculcate 
some   knowledge  worth   the   having,    even    should   our   pupils 
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never  reach  college.  Grammatical  microscopy  is  useful  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  but  it  is  not  edifying  even  when  properly 
restricted. 

Mere  grammatical  drill,  with  such  work  as  is  common  in  trans- 
lating the  texts  of  authors,  has  its  use,  but  this  use  is  commonly 
over-estimated.  It  can  never,  by  itself,  constitute  a  very  advan- 
tageous or  liberal  education.  But  drill  in  art,  literature,  and  his- 
tory is  liberal,  and  it  is  useful  in  any  amounts.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  old  fashion  in  this  matter  gives  much  information  on  history 
and  literature,  the  reply  is  that,  being  communicated  piece-meal, 
as  cannot  but  be  the  case  by  this  method,  the  information  must 
be  of  next  to  no  value.  It  is,  of  course,  wholly  unsystematic  and 
hence  soon  forgotten.  Suppose  that  all  we  had  been  destined 
ever  to  know  about  English  history,  life,  and  literature  at  large 
had  consisted  of  tidbits  thrown  in  while  reading  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Macaulay's  Essays,  and  Browning's  Saul. 

In  college,  pupils  who  wish  should  certainly  be  permitted  to 
travel  the  philological  road  and  travel  it  to  any  length.  But 
the  entire  class  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  take  that  road.  If  the 
writer  could  have  his  way,  he  would  divide  every  college  class 
upon  entrance,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  middle  of  the  first  year, 
into  two  sections,  those  who  gave  and  those  who  did  not  give 
promise  of  facility  in  the  classic  tongues.  With  the  latter, 
reading  in  the  original  should  form  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
work,  and  with  the  very  poorest  none  at  all.  He  would  give 
them  a  classical  course  in  English  ;  books  upon  classical  history, 
literature,  art,  and  law,  and  translations  from  the  noblest  classi- 
cal historians  and  poets,  such  as  they  could  appreciate.  One 
would  expect  those  men  to  get  through  with  the  classics  at  the 
end  of  their  freshman  year,  yet  not  a  few  would  then  have  a 
clearer  grasp  of  classical  life,  history,  and  ways,  than  our  very 
best  students  can  now  boast  on  graduation. 

The  abler  part  of  the  class  ought  again  to  be  divided  into 
philologists  and  general  culture  scholars.  The  philologists 
should  read  enormously,  at  the  same  time  canvassing  certain 
pieces  accurately  under  the  most  careful  drill.  The  others 
should  read  at  will  illustrative  extracts,  but  never  be  asked  to 
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parse  a  word,  carrying  on,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  original,  the 
same  sort  of  a  course  as  the  poorest  men,  only  expatiating  far 
more  widely  and  going  into  all  questions  a  great  deal  more 
deeply.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  so  that  any  who  wished 
might  spend  their  whole  four  years  mainly  on  the  classics,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  very  many  would  do  so. 

We  have  thus,  in  a  very  cursory  way,  reviewed  a  certain  new 
conception  of  education,  the  need  of  closer  touch  between 
teachers  and  pupils,  some  fresh  means  to  thoroughness  in  our 
educational  work,  and  the  prospective  introduction  into  that 
work  of  a  few  benign  appliances  of  an  economic  kind. 

Let  us  not  fear  progress.  Nowhere  more  appropriate  than  in 
respect  to  educational  work  are  Lowell's  lines  : 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 


&^ 


E.  Benj.  Andrews. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SECONDARY   EDUCATION    IN   CENSUS   YEARS. 

A  SCHOOL  is  even  more  an  exponent  of  social  conditions 
than  a  builder  of  other  institutions,  as  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  in 
the  fifty  years  since  education  was  first  a  census  inquiry. 

Tables   I,   II,  are  condensed  from  the   Census  of    1840,   or 
based  upon  it. 

TABLE  I. 

School  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 

Census  of  1840. 


Aggregate 
of 

Students 

and 
Scholars. 

Universi- 
ties and 
Colleges. 

Academies 
and  Gram- 
mar Schools. 

Primary 

and  Common 

Schools. 

Number 

of 
Scholars 
at  Public 
Charge. 

Population 

of 

Number 

of 
Students. 

Number 

of 
Scholars. 

Number 

of 
Scholars. 

1840. 

The  United  States 

2,025,656 

16,233 

164,159 

1,845,264 

468,364 

117,069,453 

North  Atlantic 

Division     .     . 
South  Atlantic 

1,413.231 

6,619 

97,376 

1,309,236 

370,851 

6,761,082 

Division     .     . 
North  Central 

141,884 

3,105 

34,748 

104,031 

23,404 

3,925,299 

Division     .     . 
South  Central 

366,327 

3,003 

11,724 

351,600 

62,263 

3,351.542 

Division     .     . 

104,214 

3,506 

20,311 

80,397 

11,846 

3,025,430 

TABLE   n. 
Apparent  Ratio  of  School  Enrollment  to  Population. 

1840. 


The  United  States 
North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
North  Central  . 
South  Central  . 


In  all  Schools. 


5 
28 

9 
30 


In  Universities 
and  Colleges. 


I  :  1045 
I  :  I02I 
I  :  1 264 
1  :  II16 
l:     863 


In  Academies 

and 

Grammar  Schools. 


104 
69 

"3 

286 
149 


In  Elementary 

and 

Common  Schools. 


9 

5 

38 

10 


1  Includes  6100  persons  on  public  ships  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
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The  colored  race,  then  essentially  illiterate,  constituted  about 
two-fifths  of  the  population  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  slightly- 
over  one-third  in  the  South  Central  division.  The  South 
Atlantic  division  in  1840  had  i  in  6"]  of  the  white  population 
in  attendance  in  secondary  schools  ;  the  South  Central,  i  in 
93.  In  the  isolation  of  families,  some  elementary  work  was 
done  by  private  tutors  and  governesses. 

In  the  absence  of  official  record,  fragmentary  accounts  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  knew  northern  schools  of  1840 
indicate  a  general  equality  of  the  sexes  in  annual  enrollment 
of  common  schools,  with  a  swelling  list  of  big  boys  in  winter. 
In  secondary  schools  the  same  conditions  partly  prevailed,  with 
a  growing  preponderance  of  boys  and  young  men  as  the  supe- 
rior schools  were  reached.  The  average  age  in  school  was  much 
higher  than  now.  The  youth  worked  at  home,  in  house  and 
field  and  shop  in  busy  months,  and  went  to  school  in  slack 
months  till  full  grown. 

The  idea  of  general  education  at  public  expense,  previously 
dominant  in  Massachusetts,  had  a  great  impulse  just  after  the 
Census  of  1840,  and  by  i860  it  possessed  the  land  north  of 
the  line  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  Indiana,  where  the  change 
came  later.  Tennessee  and  leading  cities  of  the  south  long 
ago  had  public  schools.  J.  G.  Holland  was  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  before  he  was  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.  Rate  bills  rounded  out 
the  funds  for  elementary  public  schools  even  in  New  England 
not  long  ago,  and  they  still  continue  in  portions  of  the  Union. 
Especially  in  southern  states  public  and  private  funds  blend  to 
maintain  public  schools,  as  shown  in  Bulletins  of  the  Eleventh 
Census.  A  transition  for  fifty  years  has  been  changing  the 
significance  of  terms. 

For  1850  and  i860  it  is  probable  that  what  were  called 
"  Academies  and  Other  Schools "  included  more  elementary 
work  than  the  "Academies  and  Grammar  Schools"  of  1840 
when  "Grammar  Schools"  corresponded  to  later  high  schools. 
In  1870  the  combined  private  academies,  day  and  boarding 
schools    included    elementary    work,    and    public    high    schools 
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were  credited  with  73,047  aside  from  the  high  school  pupils  of 
California,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  who  were  not 
separated  from  the  general  enrollment.  The  estimate  of 
100,000  in  public  high  schools  in  1870  is  amply  justified,  but 
no  one  can  tell  what  to  deduct  for  elementary  work  in  private 
schools  of  that  year. 

In  1880  there  was  a  failure  to  publish  full  returns. 

Table  III,  outlining  available  returns  for  fifty  years,  covering 
secondary  work,  emphasizes  two  points  :  (i)  Continuous  changes 
in  conditions  and  in  the  use  of  terms  preclude  close  comparisons 
for  different  decades ;  (2)  The  facts  recorded  for  schools  are 
still  so  diverse  and  the  care  of  records  is  so  variable  that  no 
grouping  of  essential  items  into  an  accurate  national  summary 
for  a  current  year  is  yet  possible. 

TABLE   III. 


Year. 

Population. 

Approximate  Secondary  Enrollment. 

1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 

1880 

17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
39,818,449 

50,155,783 
62,622,250 

"  Academies  and  Grammar  Schools  " 164,159 

"  Academies  and  Other  Schools  " 261,362 

"  Academies  and  Other  Schools  " 465,023 

Academies,  Day  and  Boarding  Schools 597. 55^ 

(Public  High  Schools,  100,000.) 

Not  published, 
f  Private ^  2Q0,000 1     , 

1890 

{public.  .  :  .  :  .:::::  1300:000}  '590,000 

The  tendency  is  towards  a  clearer  discrimination,  though  the 
public  high  school,  simply  the  most  advanced  department  of 
its  locality,  sometimes  hardly  lifts  its  highest  class  above  ele- 
mentary work.  The  high  schools  of  some  cities  have  a  year 
or  more  of  superior  work,  but  short  commercial  courses  are  in 
vogue,  in  certain  instances  without  foreign  languages  or  math- 
ematics above  arithmetic. 

University  examinations  give  a  standard  for  high  schools  in 
many  states,  and  there  is  increasing  facility  in  determining 
who  had  a  test  study  like  algebra.  We  may  add  the  students 
in  two  mathematical  studies  as  different  persons,  with  a  liabil- 


1  Subject  to  revision. 
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ity  to  error  for  those  who  took  two  of  the  studies  within  the 
year. 

Table  IV  illustrates  the  variable  form  of  the  best  material 
available  for  comparison  of  public  secondary  instruction.  Ohio 
and  Minnesota,  with  well-defined  organization,  appear  to  make 
high  school  and  secondary  school  properly  interchangeable 
terms.  Maine,  with  like  distinctness  of  organization,  appears 
to  include  more  elementary  work  in  the  high  school,  though 
securing  something  of  the  old-time  maturity  of  pupils,  still 
exalting  the  value  of  the  winter's  school  in  busy  rural  com- 
munities (average  annual  duration  of  high  school,  twenty-five 
weeks).  Maryland,  with  a  less  number  of  nominal  high  schools, 
and  Texas,  with  its  varied  district  and  community  counties, 
independent  districts,  and  few  high  schools,  have  many  pupils 
in  secondary  studies. 

High  schools  reach  increasing  numbers,  not  all  having  the 
zeal  of  rougher  opportunities.  Before  St.  Louis  or  Chicago 
had  high  schools,  isolated  pupils  on  Dardenne,  in  the  Missouri 
woods,  were  fitting  for  college,  and  algebra  was  studied  in 
country  districts  of  the  Rock  River  valley,  where  bearded  pupils 
no  longer  maintain  debating  societies,  and  where  city  entice- 
ments for  youth  longing  after  learning  or  wages  leave  scant 
material  for  elementary  schools. 

TABLE  IV. 

Maine:  Population,  66i,oS6;  in  High  Schools,  15,299,  including  5936  in 
Mathematics  above  Arithmetic,  and  1029  common  school  teachers. 

Ohio:  Population      .........     3,672,316 

High  Schools. 

Boys 16,051 

Girls      ............  20,441 

Total 36,491 

Studying  Algebra 25,839 

Studying  Geometry         ........  6,919 

Studying  Trigonometry ........  i)324 

Studying  Algebra  or  higher  Mathematics  .         .         .  34,082 
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Minnesota:  Population     .         .        • 1,301,826 

In  High  Schools,  two  chief  cities 2,274 

In  State  High  Schools 3.665 

Total 5>939 

In  State  High  Schools: 

Studying  Algebra  .         .         .         .          .         •         •         •         •  2,111 

Studying  Geometry 9^4 

Studying  Algebra  or  higher  Mathematics  .         .         .  Z-PlS 

Texas:  Population 2,235,523 

In  High  Schools:  White.          Colored. 

Boys 1,113 

Girls 1-5 10 

Outside  of  High  Schools  : 

Studying  Algebra 19459               2,609 

Studying  Geometry 7,203                   263 

Totals  of  apparent  secondary    .         .         .     29,285  2,872 

Aggregate  for  both  races 32,157 

Maryland:  Population 1,042,390 

In  High  Schools  and  College,  Baltimore        .         .         .         .  '      .  1,098 

Outside  of  Baltimore : 

Studying  Algebra  .........  4,862 

Studying  Geometry 1-936 

Total  apparent  secondary ......  7.896 

Public  secondary  schools  whose  records  are  available,  almost 
without  exception  have  more  girls  than  boys,  which  is  greatly 
emphasized  in  graduating  classes,  often  of  girls  only.  Ohio 
reports  in  city  high  schools,  1890,  3785  boys,  10,210  girls; 
graduates,  1890,  305  boys,  784  girls  ;  graduates  of  high  schools 
of  the  state  since  their  organization,  8415  boys,  18,903  girls, 
55  sex  not  reported. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  the  small  child.  Steps  beyond 
the  simplest  elements  retain  the  personal  sympathy  of  a  rapidly 
diminishing  part  of  the  jjeople.  The  primary  school  directly 
interests  all  the  community ;  not  one-half  of  the  people  have  a 
serious  personal  interest  in  the  secondary  school,  not  one-tenth 
have  a  like  interest  in  superior  education.     Not  only  is  there  a 
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rapidly  diminishing  popular  sympathy  as  the  studies  advance ; 
we  scarcely  pass  the  non-partisan  "  I  see  a  cat "  and  the  cold 
formalism  of  the  multiplication  table,  when  those  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  pupils  divide  on  questions  of  fact  and  opinion 
to  be  tauEcht.  The  most  vehement  denunciations  are  uttered 
against  the  publication  of  different  editions,  even  of  United 
States  history,  by  the  same  publisher  for  sectional  markets. 
Unity  is  not  found  among  those  who  have  seriously  thought  on 
physical,  moral,  or  mental  science  or  political  economy.  Con- 
scientious lessons  on  the  amount  of  silver  that  ought  to  be 
coined  in  a  dollar  would  stir  up  as  much  excitement  to-day  in 
the  public  schools  as  any  religious  teaching. 

Some  comments  one  hears  about  the  public  high  school  have 
a  general  application  ;  others  are  of  local  importance. 

General.  —  i.  Teaching  has  been  magnified  above  learning, 
tending  to  overwork  for  teachers  and  mental  inactivity  in 
pupils. 

2.  The  managers  are  annually  tempted  to  exalt  immediate 
showy  results  as  the  condition  of  their  permanency. 

3.  The  desire  for  knowledge  is  fagged  out  in  long-spun 
gradations  below  the  high  school. 

4.  Home  life  for  boys  over  sixteen  is  almost  wholly  changed 
in  the  national  flow  to  cities  ;  it  has  even  largely  disappeared, 
while  the  cash  counter,  the  office  desk,  and  the  typewriter,  with 
their  pitiful  materialistic  promises,  disturb  the  domestic  tastes 
of  girls  and  their  aspirations  for  noble  lives. 

5.  The  tendency  is  to  remedy  every  defect  in  society,  home 
influence,  or  knowledge  by  putting  a  new  subject  in  the  public 
schools,  overloading  teachers  and  pupils,  and  producing  mental 
lassitude. 

A  famous  inventor  said,  "  I  kept  seeing  points  where  my  first 
machine  could  be  improved,  and  went  on  adding  devices  till  a 
farmer  needed  to  be  an  engineer  to  run  the  reaper ;  then  I  just 
stripped  it  down  to  the  simplest  machine  I  ever  made  and  it 
was  the  best  success  of  my  life,"  which  is  suggestive  for  patents 
to  abolish  vice  and  produce  virtue  without  home  responsibility. 

Local.  —  I.    Boards    have    diluted    courses   of   study  to    suit 
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those  nightly  occupied  with  social  pleasures,  discouraging  and 
cjelaying  earnest  students. 

2.  Obligatory  studies  and  compulsory  authority  of  adopted 
text-books  limit  inquiry. 

3.  The  courses  of  study  are  not  adapted  to  actual  conditions, 
the  grades  being  exalted  above  the  pupils. 

Many  a  Board  has  copied  a  course  of  study  from  a  distant 
city,  as  fit  in  the  conditions  as  an  overcoat,  necessary  in  a 
northern  winter,  would  be  for  the  streets  of  New  Orleans. 
Other  Boards,  aiming  to  set  up  juvenile  colleges,  have  even 
used  the  terms  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  for 
boys  and  girls  averaging  sixteen  years  of  age,  "  graduating " 
them  with  the  accompaniments  of  brass  bands,  class  dresses, 
class  pictures,  anniversary  presents,  parchment  diplomas,  class 
honors,  bouquets,  and  addresses  by  the  Honorable  Messrs. 
Blank,  to  round  out  the  "Commencement"  exercises  of  the 
classes  that  have  "finished"  mental  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy, the  languages,  and  the  sciences,  "and  are  about  to  enter 
on  the  active  duties  of  life,"  making  the  free  high  school  costly 
to  the  pupil  and  belittling  the  conception  of  real  college  work. 

The  private  secondary  schools  apparently  approach  an  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes  in  enrollment.  Among  reasons  given  why  the 
public  high  schools  have  such  inequality  of  sexes  are : 

a.  More  occupations  are  open  to  boys  than  to  their  sisters. 

b.  Parents  see  a  waste  of  time  for  boys  looking  to  collegiate 
or  professional  studies,  and  turn  to  other  preparatory  schools. 

c.  Girls  are  retained  by  a  prospect  for  teaching ;  most  city 
schools  for  training  teachers  take  no  others. 

d.  Women  unduly  predominate  as  teachers  ;  a  great  boy  wants 
some  teacher  who  anticipates  the  experience  of  boys  by  his  own 
knowledge. 

e.  Boys  are  more  dependent  than  girls  upon  themselves  for 
pocket  money,  and  cannot  meet  the  growing  social  demands  of 
the  high  school  without  more  than  they  are  willing  to  ask  from 
their  parents. 

/.  Boys   approach   high   school  graduation   when    they  have 
neither   the   perceptions    of   childhood    nor   manly  experience. 
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The  sense  that  one  is  really  no  longer  a  child  is  fraught  with 
most  physical  danger  to  a  girl,  with  most  moral  danger  to  a  boy. 
In  the  new  and  sudden  revelation  of  his  power  and  knowledge 
he  is  apt  to  be  over-confident  in  his  ability  to  compete  with 
men,  while  feeling  awkward  and  embarrassed  by  the  break  in 
his  life;  when,  for  example,  he  finds  he  can  no  longer  sing  alto 
and  has  not  the  power  or  the  practice  to  maintain  tenor  or  bass, 
and  rapid  growth  makes  the  neat  suit  of  May  a  misfit  in 
June.  When  his  irreverent  perceptions  of  sham  and  pretence 
are  the  most  active  of  his  life,  distorting  his  estimates  of  pres- 
ent opportunity,  when  the  most  thoughtful  home  and  school  in- 
fluence should  focus  upon  him,  we  are  apt  to  find  him  and 
his  parents  expecting  small  return  for  the  special  labors  and 
expenses  of  the  last  year  in  the  high  school. 

A  great  school  system  is  much  like  an  army  —  tremendous 
in  efficiency  and  grand  on  review  after  rejecting  all  too  weak, 
too  young,  too  old  or  too  short  to  wear  a  standard  uniform  and 
keep  up  a  twenty-eight-inch  step,  starting  at  the  appointed  in- 
stant and  carrying  three  days'  identical  rations  and  ammunition. 
Those  not  up  to  semi-military  infantry  standards  increasingly 
claim  thoughtful  consideration. 

James  H.  Elodgett. 

Washington,  D.C. 


THE    GREEK    METHOD    OF    PERFORMING   ARITH- 
METICAL   OPERATIONS. 

INSTEAD  of  the  characters  which  we  employ  under  the 
name  of  Arabic  numerals,  the  Greeks  used  the  letters  of 
their  own  alphabet  to  designate  numbers.  The  device  which 
we  employ  of  making  the  value  of  the  digit  depend  on  its  posi- 
tion was  unknown  to  them.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
generally  known  in  Europe  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. 
Accordingly,  while  we  find  ten  symbols,  including  the  zero, 
sufficient  for  notation,  they  found  it  necessary  to  employ  twenty- 
seven.  Of  these  twenty-seven  symbols,  they  employed  the  first 
nine  to  designate  units,  the  second  nine  to  designate  tens,  and 
the  third  nine  to  designate  hundreds.  The  following  numbers, 
therefore,  they  designated  by  distinct  symbols  :  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  —  units  ;  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  —  tens  ;  100, 
200,  300,  400,  500,  600,  700,  800,  900, — hundreds.  As  their 
alphabet  contained  but  twenty-four  letters,  they  supplemented 
it  by  inserting  three  additional  characters,  which  they  called 
arav,  KOTnra,  and  crafiTrt  arav  they  inserted  between  e  and  ^ 
as  the  representative  of  6 ;  KOTrira,  between  tt  and  p,  as  the 
representative  of  90 ;  and  a-afjuirl  they  placed  at  the  end,  after 
«D,  as  the  representative  of  900. 
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? 

I 
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I 
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I 

K 

\ 

^ 
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0 

77 

0 

i 
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20 
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40 

50 
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p 

(T 

T 

V 

•^ 

X 

^ 

O) 

lb 

100 

200 
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■joo 

800 
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This  table  (Fig.  i)  contains  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
with   the  three  supplementary  letters  inserted  in  their  proper 
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places.  Under  "^ach  letter  appears  the  Arabic  numeral  which 
expresses  its  value.  Intermediate  numbers,  not  provided  for  in 
the  table,  were  written  by  placing  the  characters  for  the  hun- 
dreds, tens,  and  units  composing  them  in  immediate  succession, 
the  character  representing  the  hundreds  being  placed  at  the 
left,  the  character  representing  the  tens  in  the  middle,  and  the 
character  representing  the  units  at  the  right.  Thus  T^X^  was 
the  expression  for  937.  These  symbols,  without  modification 
of  any  sort,  sufficed  for  the  expression  of  the  numbers  from  i 
to  999  inclusive. 

To  express  thousands  from  i  to  9  inclusive,  a  mark  resem- 
bling iota  subscript,  placed  below  and  at  the  left  of  the  first 
nine  letters,  was  used.  Thus  ^7  designated  3000 ;  ^<?  designated 
6000;  ^6  designated  9000,  etc.  Accordingly  6937  was  written 
I'il^^^-  This  device,  together  with  the  notation  already  ex- 
plained, provided  for  the  expression  of  numbers  from  i  to  9999 
inclusive. 

For  higher  numbers  a  new  device  was  added.  The  Greek 
word  for  10,000  is  f^vpid^;,  from  which  our  word  myriad  is 
derived,  and  its  initial  letter  is  /a.  This  letter,  written  large 
and  placed  under  the  symbol  of  a  given  number,  multiplied  that 
number  by  10,000 ;  and  so,  with  the  aid  of  the  symbols  already 
explained,  provided  for  the  expression  of  any  number  of  myr- 
iads, or  tens  of  thousands,  from   i   up  to  9999.     Thus   a   des- 

M 
ignated  one  myriad,  or  10,000 ;   /3  designated  two  myriads,  or 

M 
20,000,   etc.     In  the    same  way,  ^979^^  designated  6937  myr- 

M 
iads,   or  69,370,000.     We  divide  our  numbers,  in  numerating, 

into  periods  of  three  figures  each.  The  Greeks,  by  the  use  of 
this  last  device,  obviously  divided  theirs  into  periods  of  four. 

When  a  number  made  up  of  myriads  and  lower  denomina- 
tions was  to  be  expressed,  they  placed  a  point  between  the 
group  of  characters  designating  the  myriads  and  the  group 
designating  the  lower  denominations.     Thus  69,378,432,  which 

is  the  same  as  6937  myriads  and  8432,  was  written  ^<i'fijiki^- p]v\^. 

M 
In   this  way  provision  was  made  for  the  numbers  from   i  to 

99,999,999  inclusive. 
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This  notation  sufficed  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life.  The 
next  higher  number,  i.e.  100,000,000,  they  called  /j,vpia<;  fivpid- 
8(ov,  a  myriad  of  myriads  ;  and  until  the  time  of  Archimedes 
and  Apollonius  of  Perga,  their  system  of  notation  by  symbols 
went  no  farther. 

The  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  were  performed  by 
the  aid  of  a  tablet  called  ci^a^,  or  abacus.  Of  this  tablet  there 
were  several  forms,  all  involving,  however,  the  same  principle ; 
namely,  the  use  of  a  separate  division,  or  column,  for  each 
order  of  units.  The  abacus,  as  used  for  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a  tablet  divided  by  parallel 
lines  into  sections  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  different 
orders  of  units.  The  tablet  might  have  a  plane  surface  covered 
with  sand,  in  which  case  the  parallel  lines  would  be  drawn  in 
the  sand  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick.  This  was  the  simplest 
form  of  the  abacus,  and  was  used  by  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic.  With  such  an  abacus,  pebbles,  or  counters 
of  some  kind,  represented  the  different  orders  of  units,  the 
value  denoted  by  a  given  pebble  depending  on  the  compart- 
ment in  which  it  was  placed.  Again,  the  tablet  might  be  made 
of  metal,  in  which  case  the  different  orders  of  units  might  be 
represented  by  parallel  rods  strung  with  movable  balls,  or  by 
parallel  grooves  with  sliding  buttons,  or  by  parallel  slits  with 
sliding  buttons  or  double-headed  nails. 

Figure  2  represents  (with  slight  modifications  borrowed  from 
another  antique  for  convenience  in  exiDlanation)  an  ancient 
abacus  now  preserved  in  one  of  the  museums  in  Rome.  The 
divisions  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  different  orders  of  units 
are  in  this  case  oblong  slits,  and  the  units  themselves  of  the 
different  orders  are  represented  by  buttons,  which  can  be 
moved  to  and  fro  in  the  slits.  There  are,  as  will  be  seen,  two 
sets  of  slits,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  When  the  buttons  are  at 
rest  at  the  outer  extremity  of  their  respective  slits,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  the  abacus  is  not  in  use,  but  is  ready  for 
use.  In  this  position,  in  other  words,  the  buttons  register  no 
values  ;  they  merely  represent  potential  values.  The  signs 
which  appear  at  the  inner  extremities  of  the  lower  slits  express 
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the  denominations  of  the  several  orders  of  units.  Disregarding, 
for  the  present,  the  two  sets  of  slits  at  the  right,  and  consider- 
ing only  the  seven  sets  at  the  left,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slits, 
upper  and  lower,  marked  I  are  appropriated  to  units ;  the  slits 
marked  X,  to  tens ;  those  marked  (^,  to  hundreds ;  those  marked 
(I),  i.e.  with  a  (  on  each  side  of  a  vertical  line,  to  thousands ; 
those  marked  ^i},  i.e.  with  two  Q'&  on  each  side  of  a  vertical 
line,  to  tens  of  thousands ;  those  marked  |||,  i.e.  with  three  ('s 
on  each  side  of  a  vertical  line,  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and 
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Fig.  2. 
those  marked  [x",  i.e.  with  an  X  enclosed  by  straight  lines  on 
three  sides,  to  millions.  This  abacus  can  be  used  for  working 
sums  in  addition  where  the  result  does  not  exceed  9,999,999. 
Each  lower  slit  of  the  seven  now  under  consideration  contains 
four  buttons,  and  each  corresponding  upper  slit  contains  but  a 
single  button. 

When  the  single  button  of  an  upper  slit  is  pushed  forward 
to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  slit  (see  the  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  upper  slits  in  Fig.  3),  it  represents  five  units  of  the  order 
to  which  it  belongs.  When  one  of  the  buttons  of  a  lower  slit 
is  pushed  forward  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  slit  (see  the 
second  lower  slit  in  Fig.  3),  it  represents  one  unit  of  the  order 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  in  like  manner  when  two,  three,  or 
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four  buttons  are  pushed  forward  (see  the  first,  third,  and  seventh 
lower  sHts  respectively  in  Fig.  3),  they  represent  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  units  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong.  When, 
therefore,  the  three  buttons  of  a  lower  slit  are  pushed  forward 
to  the  inner  extremity  of  that  slit,  and  the  single  button  of  the 
corresponding  upper  slit  is  pushed  forward  to  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  its  slit  (see  the  fifth  lower  and  upper  slits  in  Fig.  3), 
the  abacus  will  register  eight  units  of  the  order  to  which  both 
slits  belong.    If  three  buttons  of  a  lower  slit  are  pushed  forward 


Fig.  3. 

and  the  single  button  of  the  corresponding  upper  slit  remains 
at  rest  (see  the  third  lower  and  upper  slits  in  Fig.  3),  only  three 
units  of  the  order  in  question  will  be  registered.  Figure  3, 
therefore,  represents  the  buttons  of  the  first  seven  sets  of  slits 
so  adjusted  that  they  register  2,630,854. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  disregarded  the  eighth  and  ninth 
sets  of  slits.  These  are  for  the  expression  of  fractions.  The 
Romans  employed  the  duodecimal  system.  Accordingly,  the 
lower  slit  of  the  eighth  set  contains  five  buttons,  each  repre- 
senting j^,  while  the  single  button  of  the  upper  slit  represents 
six  units  of  the  same  order,  or  -^.  By  means  of  the  upper  and 
lower  slits,  therefore,  any  number  of  twelfths  from  i  to  1 1  may 
be  represented.     The  fractional  reading  of  the  buttons  of  the 
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eighth  set  of  slits,  as  arranged  in  Fig.  3,  is  yV.  The  button  in 
the  sht  marked  S,  the  abbreviation  for  seimincia,  represents, 
when  pushed  forward  as  in  the  figure,  one-half  of  the  preceding 
denomination  ;  that  is,  \  of  y^y,  or  -^.  The  button  in  the  slit 
marked  ~j,  the  abbreviation  for  sicilicus,  if  pushed  forward,  would 
represent  \  of  yV,  or  yV ;  and  each  of  the  buttons  in  the  slit 
marked  Z,  the  abbreviation  for  diiella,  or  duae  sextnlae,  if 
pushed  forward,  would  represent  -g-  of  yj,  or  ^2-  Taking,  now, 
the  eighth  and  ninth  sets  of  slits  in  connection  with  those 
'previously  considered,  the  reading  of  the  abacus,  as  arranged  in 
the  figure,  is  2,630,8541!. 

With  this  detailed  explanation  of  the  construction  of  the 
abacus,  it  will  be  easy  to  trace  the  process  by  which  examples 
in  addition  and  subtraction  were  performed  by  means  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  addition,  the  buttons  would  first  be  set  so  as  to 
register  the  first  of  the  numbers  to  be  added.  Then,  beginning 
with  the  units  of  the  second  number,  and  proceeding  with  the 
tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  of  that  number,  the  computer  would  re- 
arrange the  buttons,  step  by  step,  until  they  registered  the 
sum  of  the  two  numbers.  To  this  sum  he  would  add  the  third 
number,  rearranging  the  buttons  as  he  proceeded,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  the  numbers  to  be  added  had  been  exhausted.  The 
final  reading  of  the  abacus  would  be  the  sum  sought. 

In  the  case  of  subtraction,  the  buttons  would  be  first  set  so 
as  to  register  the  minuend.  Then,  taking  the  units,  tens,  etc., 
of  the  subtrahend  from  the  units,  tens,  etc.,  of  the  minuend, 
very  much  as  our  primary  children  do  now,  and  rearranging 
the  buttons  as  he  proceeded,  the  computer  would  have,  as  a 
final  result,  a  reading  which  would  represent  the  remainder. 

Figure  4  represents  an  Attic  abacus  found  in  the  island  of 
Salamis.  It  is  a  marble  slab,  one  and  a  half  metres  in  length 
by  three-fourths  of  a  metre  in  width.  Near  the  side  marked  A 
are  five  parallel  lines,  forming  four  interspaces  or  bands  ;  and 
beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  slab  and  extending  towards  the 
side  marked  C  are  eleven  other  parallel  lines,  forming  ten 
bands.  This  second  set  of  parallel  lines  is  bisected  by  a  trans- 
verse line.     At  the  points  at  which  this  transverse  line  inter- 
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sects  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  parallel  lines,  appear  crosses, 
the  office  of  which  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the  person  using 
the  instrument  from  becoming  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of 
lines,  and  so  to  enable  him  to  select  a  particular  band  quickly 
without  mistake. 

Along  the  sides  B,  C,  and  D  appear  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  must  be  explained  before  we  can  understand 
the  method  of  using  the   abacus    in    computations.      A  close 
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Fig.  4. 

examination  shows  that  the  characters  in  each  of  the  three 
series  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occur  in  the  same  order,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  series  on  the  side  D  has  two 
characters  which  those  on  the  sides  B  and  C  lack.  Beginning 
at  the  right  of  the  series,  which  for  convenience  of  reference  is 
printed  in  duplicate  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  and  proceeding 
towards  the  left,  we  find  in  the  fifth  place  the  sign  of  the 
drachma  (h),  which  was  the  unit  of  the  Attic  system  of  weights, 
and  therefore  of  money.  This  abacus  was  evidently  used  in 
money  computations  :  perhaps  it  formed  a  part  of  the  counter, 
or  table,  of  a  money-changer.  The  sign  of  the  drachma  repre- 
senting unity,  the  remaining  characters  towards  the  left  have 
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the  values  indicated  in  the  table.  Thus  P  represents  5,  A  10, 
p  50,  H  100,  [°  500,  and  X  1000.  Of  the  two  signs  found  on 
the  side  D,  and  not  found  on  B  and  C,  p^  represents  5000,  and 
T,  the  sign  of  the  talent,  which  was  equal  to  6000  drachmas, 
represents  6000.  In  using  the  abacus,  the  computer  may  sit 
on  the  side  B  or  on  the  side  D,  for  in  both  cases  the  bands  to 
be  used  in  adding  and  subtracting,  and  the  series  of  characters 
marking  the  values  which  the  bands  represent,  will  present  the 
same  aspect.  If  he  has  to  deal  with  large  sums,  however,  he 
will  sit  by  preference  at  the  side  D,  which  alone  bears  the 
characters  representing  the  highest  denominations.    • 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  abacus  lies  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  that  the  computer  is  sitting  at  the  side  D.  In  making  his 
additions,  he  will  arrange  his  counters  in  the  different  bands, 
and  rearrange  them  as  he  proceeds,  the  values  of  the  counters 
changing  according  to  the  bands  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  principle  of  procedure  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  abacus  already  explained.  Each  band  represents  a 
different  order  of  units  ;  those  on  the  hither  or  computer's  side 
of  the  transverse  bisecting  line  representing  respectively  the 
orders  which  begin  with  i,  10,  lOO,  looo,  and  10,000,  and  those 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  transverse  line  representing  respec- 
tively the  orders  beginning  with  5,  50,  500,  5000,  and  50,000. 
For  money  computations  coming  within  the  limit  of  one  talent, 
the  bands  at  the  right  of  the  central  cross  will  suffice.  From 
that  point,  in  the  case  of  larger  computations,  a  new  progres- 
sion by  talents  will  begin,  for  which  the  bands  at  the  left  of 
the  central  cross  will  be  used.  This  new  order  of  progression 
may  proceed  to  the  same  length  as  the  preceding.  The  scope 
of  this  abacus,  therefore,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
Roman  abacus  previously  considered. 

The  five  parallel  lines  near  the  side  A,  which  form  four  inter 
spaces  or  bands,  are  for  the  computation  of  fractions,  and  the 
four  characters  at  the  right  of  the  sign  for  the  drachma  corre- 
spond to  these  four  bands.  I  represents  the  obolus,  which  was 
one-sixth  of  the  drachma,  and  the  band  corresponding  to  it, 
therefore,  is    appropriated    to    sixths.      (^  represents   the  half- 
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obolus,  and  the  corresponding  band  is  appropriated  to  twelfths. 
T  represents  the  quarter-obolus,  and  the  corresponding  band  is 
appropriated  to  twenty-fourths.  X  represents  the  chalcus,  the 
lowest  Attic  monetary  unit,  equal  in  value  to  one-eighth  of  an 
obolus,  and  the  corresponding  band  is  appropriated  to  forty- 
eighths. 

Rangabe,  who,  in  1846,  announced,  in  the  Revue  ArcJicolo- 
giqiie,  the  discovery  of  this  slab,  at  first  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a 
kind  of  draught-board ;  Letronne  soon  showed  that  it  was  an 
arithmetical  table,  and  determined  the  value  of  the  characters  ; 
and  Vincent,  in  turn,  explained  the  method  of  using  it. 

In  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  historical  treatise  on  arith- 
metic contributed  by  Dr.  George  Peacock,  late  Dean  of  Ely, 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  in  1845,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  Greek  arithmetical  operations  ;  there  is  no  work  of  antiquity 
extant  in  which  they  are  specifically  detailed,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  Commentaries  of  Eutocius  on  the  '  Measure  of  the  Circle ' 
of  Archimedes  that  we  can  find  any  considerable  number  of 
examples  of  multiplications  exhibited  at  full  length ;  and  even 
in  this  case,  the  variations  which  are  found  in  different  manu- 
scripts in  the  order  and  form  in  which  the  different  steps  and 
symbols  in  the  process  are  written,  prevents  our  speaking,  in  a 
positive  manner  at  least,  with  respect  to  them." 

The  Eutocius  here  mentioned  lived  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  works  of  Apollonius  of 
Perga  and  Archimedes,  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  In  preparing  his  commentaries  on  the  writings  of 
Archimedes,  however,  he  used  the  edition  of  that  author's 
works  which  in  his  time  was  pronounced  the  best,  so  that  his 
commentaries  have  frequently  been  helpful  to  editors  in  the 
correction  of  mistakes  occurring  in  the  manuscript  copies  of 
Archimedes  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  Eutocius's  commentaries  as  an  authentic  record 
of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetical  operations,  they  furnish,  at 
any  rate,  the  earliest  and  most  trustworthy  material  that  we 
have.     The  following  example,  in  which  the  details  of  the  mul- 
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tiplication  as  given  by  Eutocius  appear  at  the  left,  and  a  numer- 
ical translation  of  the  symbols  and  operations  at  the  right,  is 
from  his  commentary  on  the  third  proposition  of  Archimedes 
on  the  measure  of  the  circle. 

To  find  the  square  of  pv^,  or  153. 

pv  y 153      Multiplicajid. 

pvy •    153      Multiplier. 

1 0,000  ■\ 
_  ^^^  I  First 

a   e  T =5,000  >  0    .•  /  r>    J    J 

,,  '  ^  [  Partial  Product. 

M  300  J 

5,000^ 
o  ±  ^  r-^^  I  Second 

150  J 
300^ 
-rpi^e 150  >  p,,,^^,^  p,,^,,a. 

9) 

(3  py      V     6 23,409      Answer. 

M  ' 

Fig.  5. 

A  detailed  explanation   of  the  operations  here  represented 

will  make  the  process  clear.     As  p  represents  100,  p  multiplied 

by  p  will  give  10,000,  which  is  expressed  by  a ;  as  i;  represents 

M 
50,  V  multiplied  by  p  will  give  5000,  which  is  expressed  by  ^e ; 

as  7  represents  3,  7  multiplied  by  p  will  give  300,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  T.     Accordingly,  the  first  partial  product  is  a^er,  or 

M 

15.300. 

In  the  same  way,  p  (100)  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by 
V  (50)  of  the  multiplier  will  give  5000,  which  is  represented  by 
^e;  V  (50)  multiplied  by  v  (50)  =  2500,  which  is  represented 
by  1^^;  7  (3)  multiplied  by  v  (50)  =  150,  which  is  represented 
by  pv.  Accordingly,  the  second  partial  product  (simplification 
being  for  the  present  postponed)  is  ^e^/Scjypv,  or  7650. 

Again,  p  (100)  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  7  (3)  of  the 
multiplier  will  give  300,  which  is  represented  hy  r ;  v  (50)  mul- 
tiplied by  7  (3)  will  give  150,  which  is  represented  hy  pv;  7  (3) 
multiplied  by  7  (3)  will  give  9,  which  is  represented  by  0. 
Accordingly,  the  third  partial  product  is  TpvO,  or  459. 
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We  will  now  combine  the  partial  products,  simplifying  where 
simplification  is  possible,  ^e  (5000),  ^e  (5000),  and  ^/3  (2000), 
when  combined,  give  12,000,  or  one  myriad  and  2000.  This 
myriad  added  to  the  myriad  expressed  by  a  will  give  two  myr- 

iads,  which  is  expressed  by  y3.     Again,  t  (300),  0  (500),  r  (300), 

M 

p  (100),  p  (100),  V  (50),  and  V  (50),  combined,  give  1400,  or 
1000  and  400.  This  looo  added  to  the  2000  which  remained 
from  the  previous  combination  makes  3000,  which  is  expressed 
by  ^7.  The  400  left  from  the  last  combination  is  expressed  by 
V,  and  the  Q  (9)  is  brought  down.  The  answer  is,  therefore, 
/3^7u^,  or  23,409. 

M 

Eutocius  gives  no  example  of  division ;  and  in  repeated 
instances  where  the  square  root  of  a  number  is  required,  he 
assumes  the  root,  obtains  its  square,  and  then  shows  that  the 
square  as  calculated  coincides,  or  approximately  coincides,  with 
the  number  whose  square  root  was  required. 

If  the  multiplication  of  the  foregoing  numbers  appears  to  the 
reader  a  simple  operation,  it  appears  so  probably  because  I 
have  used  the  modern  notation  as  an  auxiliary  in  explaining  it. 
To  the  Greeks  it  was  more  difficult,  as  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show.  We  know  at  a  glance  the  product  of  50  and  50 
from  the  nature  of  our  notation,  because  we  know  the  product 
of  5  and  5.  To  25,  the  product  of  5  and  5,  we  merely  have 
to  annex  two  zeros.  But  ^/90,  the  product  of  50  and  50  as 
expressed  in  the  Greek  notation,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
KG,  the  product  of  5  and  5,  and  therefore  could  not  be  sug- 
gested by  it.  When  we  reflect  how  greatly  we  are  aided  in 
arithmetical  operations  by  a  system  of  notation  in  which  multi- 
plication by  10  or  its  multiples  is  effected  by  merely  changing 
the  place  of  the  number  to  be  multiplied,  we  see  at  once  that 
to  the  Greeks,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  device,  multiplication 
was  a  relatively  complex  and  difficult  process. 

I  can  only  mention,  in  passing,  Archimedes'  scheme  of  oc- 
tads,  elaborated  in  his  work  entitled  ■ylrafifiiTrj'i,  by  means  of 
which  he  extended  the  meagre  system  of  notation  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  so  that  it  became  capable  of  ex- 
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pressing  any  conceivable  number.  The  progress  of  science, 
more  particularly  of  astronomical  science,  in  his  time,  had  ren- 
dered such  an  extension  indispensable.  I  must  also  pass  over 
the  general  features  of  the  scheme  of  tetrads,  with  which  Apol- 
lonius  of  Perga  replaced  the  octads  of  Archimedes.  One  feat- 
ure of  that  scheme,  however,  is  w^orthy  of  special  attention 
here,  because  it  effected  an  important  simplification  in  the 
process  of  multiplication. 

Apollonius  lived,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  third  century  b.c. 
That  part  of  his  work  which  was  devoted  to  arithmetic  is  lost, 
but  the  substance  of  it  formed  the  second  book  of  the  mathe- 
matical collections  of  Pappus,  one  of  the  later  Alexandrian 
geometers.  Unfortunately,  the  first  fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven 
propositions  contained  in  that  book  are  lost ;  but  enough  re- 
mains to  give  a  sufficiently  clear  notion  of  Apollonius's  method. 
I  have  already  shown  that  the  process  of  multiplication  as  per- 
formed by  the  Greeks  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  absence  of 
all  recognition  in  their  notation  of  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  nine  digits  and  the  articulate  numbers  which  result 
from  multiplying  them  by  the  different  powers  of  10.  Thus, 
5,  50,  and  500,  whose  relationship  our  notation  reveals  at  once 
to  the  eye,  were  represented  among  the  Greeks  by  e,  v,  and  0 
respectively,  symbols  which  are  wholly  independent  of  one  an- 
other. The  object  of  Apollonius's  researches  was  to  facilitate 
multiplication  by  remedying  this  defect. 

The  first  nine  numbers,  represented  by  a,  /3,  7,  S,  e,  9,  ^,  ^,  6, 
he  called  bases.  The  articulate  numbers  which  result  from  the 
multiplication  of  these  bases  by  10,  100,  and  1000,  he  called 
analogous  numbers,  or,  briefly,  analogues.  Thus,  e  (5)  is  a 
base,  and  v  (50)  and  <^  (500)  are  its  analogues  ;  t]  (8)  is  a  base, 
and  TT  (80)  and  tw  (800)  are  its  analogues.  In  performing  mul- 
tiplications, he  replaced  analogues  by  their  bases,  found  the 
product  of  the  bases,  and  then,  by  the  application  of  certain 
propositions,  the  effect  of  which  was  analogous  to  the  modern 
device  of  appending  the  necessary  number  of  o's,  reached  the 
required  result.     The  rule  of  procedure  may  be  stated  thus  : 

Write  in  succession  in  3,  horizontal  line  the  analogues  to  be 
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multiplied.  Form  a  second  horizontal  line  by  writing  immedi- 
ately below  each  analogue  the  ten,  hundred,  or  thousand  by 
which  its  base  must  be  multiplied  to  produce  the  given  ana- 
logue. Form  a  third  horizontal  line  by  writing  below  each 
analogue  its  base.  We  are  now  ready  to  form  the  partial 
products.  First,  obtain  the  product  of  the  bases  in  the  third 
line,  and  write  it  at  the  right  of  that  line.  Then  obtain  the 
product  of  the  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands  in  the  second  line, 
and  place  it  at  the  right  of  that  line.  Finally,  multiply  these 
two  partial  products,  and  place  the  result  at  the  right  of  the 
first  line.     This  final  result  will  be  the  product  required. 

In  obtaining  the  product  of  the  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  of  the 
second  line,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  for  every  four 
tens,  or  two  hundreds,  appearing  as  factors  in  that  line,  a 
myriad  will  appear  as  a  factor  in  the  corresponding  partial 
product.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  multiplication,  there- 
fore, I  is  allowed  for  each  ten  appearing  as  a  factor,  2  for  each 
hundred,  and  3  for  each  thousand,  and  the  sum  of  these  I's, 
2's,  and  3's  is  divided  by  4.  The  quotient  will  be  the  number 
of  myriads  which  are  to  appear  as  factors  in  the  partial  prod- 
uct. An  example  taken  from  Pappus's  collection  will  make  this 
clearer. 

vvvik^jX  =  ^Mv.Md  =  6,000,000,000. 

1 1 1  t  1 1  =  pMv         —  1 ,000,000. 

eeeSSy  =  ^<?  =  6,000. 

Fig.  6. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  product  of  the  analogues  v  (50), 
V  (50),  V  (50),  yu  (40),  /x  (40),  and  A,  (30).  Writing  in  a  horizon- 
tal line  the  factors  to  be  multiplied,  we  have  :  vvviiyX.  Writing 
below  each  analogue  the  ten  by  which  its  base  must  be  multi- 
plied to  produce  the  given  analogue,  we  have :  luiu.  Writing 
in  a  third  horizontal  line  under  each  analogue  its  base,  we  have  : 
eeeS^Y.  We  are  now  ready  to  form  the  partial  products.  Ob- 
taining the  product  of  the  bases,  we  have  ^9,  or  6000,  the  first 
partial  product.  Next  obtaining  the  product  of  the  tens  in  the 
second  line  by  finding  their  sum,  6,  and  dividing  that  sum  by 
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4,  as  already  explained,  we  have  one  myriad  as  a  factor  of  the 

second  partial  product,  with  two  tens  remaining.     As  these  two 

tens  are  factors,  their  product  will  be   100,  or  p.     The  second 

partial  product,  then,  is  p,  or,  as  Apollonius  preferred  to  write 

M 
it,  pMi;.     The  last  step  consists  of  the  multiplication  of  the  two 

partial  products  to  form  the  complete  product.  Provision  was 
made  for  this  final  multiplication  in  certain  of  the  lost  proposi- 
tions, but  the  method  is  easy  to  trace.  Allowing  2  for  p,  which 
represents  the  factor  100,  and  3  for  the  thousand-mark  prefixed 
to  «?,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  2  and  3  (5)  by  4,  we  have  i  for 
the  quotient,  which  shows  that  the  final  product  will  contain 
another  myriad  as  a  factor,  in  addition  to  that  already  found  in 
the  second  partial  product.  The  factor  10,  which  remained 
after  the  division,  will  raise  the  base  9  to  its  analogue  ^  (60), 
and  the  final  product  is  |Mi;.Mu,  i.e.  60  myriads  of  myriads,  or, 
in  the  language  of  Apollonius,  60  double  myriads.  In  modern 
language  this  is  6  billions. 

A  second  example,  required  the  product  of  a  (200),  r  (300), 
V  (400),  and  ^  (500),  is  here  added  to  show  the  application  of 
Apollonius's  method  to  the  multiplication  of  analogues  involv- 
ing hundreds. 

(J7v^  =  pkMv.Mv  =  I  2,000,000,000. 
pppp  =  aMv.Mv  =  100,000.000. 
ySySe  =  pK  =  1 20. 

Fig.  7. 

Allowing  2  for  each  p  in  the  second  Hne,  and  dividing  8,  the 
sum  of  these  2's,  by  4,  we  find  that  two  myriads  will  enter  as 
factors  into  the  second  partial  product.  The  remaining  parts 
of  this  example  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  preceding. 

John  Tetlow. 
Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston. 


WHEN     SHOULD    THE     STUDY    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

BEGIN  ? 

ALTHOUGH,  ordinarily,  philosophical  studies  are  not  be- 
gun until  the  student,  in  college  or  university,  has  reached 
almost  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  student,  there  seems  ample 
reason  for  the  assertion — which,  together  with  some  of  its 
corollaries,  we  shall  here  attempt  to  maintain  —  that  such 
studies  may  and,  properly,  should  begin  earlier,  begin,  in  fact, 
when  the  notion  of  self  and  the  faculty  of  independent  self-deter- 
mination, whether  as  thought  or  as  impulse,  begin  positively  to 
assert  themselves.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  always  do 
really  begin  then,  indirectly  if  not  openly,  in  some  form  ;  but 
as  this  form,  if  not  consciously  determined  by  a  competent 
hand,  may  be  a  bad  one,  the  necessity  exists  of  making  sure 
that  philosophy  in  a  sound  form  be  begun  when  the  faculty  for 
it  awakens,  —  even  a  '^little'''  oi  false  philosophy  is  a  "danger- 
ous thing  "  and  should  be  forestalled  in  youth  if  possible. 

The  prevalence,  in  colleges  and  universities,  of  the  custom  of 
having  the  philosophical  courses  occur  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
curriculum  is  probably  owing  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  philos- 
ophy is  concerned  with  what  is  transcendent,  and  only  with  what 
is  transcendent,  in  its  nature,  and  is  comprehensible  only  through 
abstruse  and  recondite  conceptions,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
wholly  beyond  the  capacities  of  young  minds ;  coupled  with  the 
idea,  which  smacks  strongly  of  empiricism,  that  a  "  little  philos- 
ophy [of  whatever  sort]  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  —  as  if  phi- 
losophy were  chiefly  a  matter  of  quantity.  But  the  truth  is, 
rather,  that  philosophy,  as  the  universal  science  —  "universal" 
not  merely  as  having  to  do  with  "universal  truth,"  but  as  being 
an  activity  of  the  spirit  which  all  minds  that  have  awakened  to 
self-determination  can  engage  in,  though  of  course  in  different 
degrees  —  is  concerned  with  what  is  immanent  as  well  as  tran- 
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scendent,  and  is  within  the  possible  range  even  of  the  incipient 
intellect,  or  incipient  power  of  thought  as  such. 

At  least  three  important  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  com- 
mencing of  philosophical  studies  in  some  sound  form  when  the 
faculty  of  self-determination  begins  to  assert  itself.  First,  this 
faculty  as  mere  faculty  is  at  the  beginning  merely  formal,  is 
subject  to  error  until  it  has  had  time  to  develop  itself :  it  re- 
quires limitation  and  guidance  —  discipline,  in  short,  which  can 
be  afforded  it  only  by  (sound)  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  self- 
determination,  in  some  form.  Second,  philosophy  in  some  form 
is  needed  as  a  means  of  organizing  growing  knowledge,  or  es- 
tablishing in  the  student's  mind  relations  between  distinct 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  in  fact  almost  spontaneously  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  student  even  in  the  early  stages  of  his  really 
intellectual  work.  Third,  philosophy  is  required  as  a  means  of 
developing  and  perfecting  the  pure  notion  of  self  and  power  of 
pure  self-determination.  Let  us  now  consider  (briefly)  the  mat- 
ter of  each  of  these  reasons  separately. 

The  period,  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  of  the  awakening  of 
the  faculty  of  self-determination  is  unquestionably  a  most  criti- 
cal one.  This  faculty,  before  it  has  been  subjected  to  training, 
sets  the  individual  in  whom  it  has  awakened,  at  war  with  all  the 
world  besides  himself  and  even  with  himself  :  it  does  so,  be- 
cause, instead  of  allowing  the  individual  to  take  things  just  as 
they  appear  or  are  "given,"  it  causes  him  to  distinguish  them, 
to  isolate  single  things  and  consider  them  by  and  in  themselves 
merely.  Under  its  sway  he  disjoins  what  time  and  space,  asso- 
ciation and  habit, — nature,  in  short,  —  have  joined  together. 
He  assumes  that  things  as  they  really  are  are  "things  in  them- 
selves," or  things  out  of  relation.  He  becomes  mentally 
buried  in  a  single  fact  or  idea,  absorbed  in  himself,  distrustful 
of  what  is  without ;  is  prone  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  an 
accident  for  the  substance  of  things,  to  assume  that  merely 
formal  liberty  of  choice  or  decision  is  true  freedom  of  mind. 
This  faculty,  undisciplined,  is  precisely  the  cause  and  essence  of 
the  pugnacious  negativism,  the  dogmatic  self-assertion,  whether 
in  the  form  of  over  self-confidence  or  morbid  distrust  of  self  and 
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all  things  else,  well  known  to  be  characteristic  of  youth.  It, 
more  than  anything  else,  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  for  the 
_employment  of  discipline  in  the  bringing  up  to  sober  manhood 
of  the  young.  What  is  called  passion,  of  which,  conspicuously, 
youth  is  a  subject,  is  but  this  incipient  thought,  the  tendency 
and  habit  of  isolating  and  over-emphasizing  particular  things  or 
ideas.  And  this  faculty,  even  when  it  has  passed  from  its  first 
stage  of  mere  conception  and  mere  impulse,  to  its  second,  of 
judgment  and  conscious  desire,  is  erratic  and  arbitrary, — not 
yet  a  real  faculty.  It  joins  together  things  which  are  not  fitly 
joinable ;  makes  propositions  whose  predicates  have  no  affinity, 
^  or  are  not  commensurate,  with  their  subjects;  is  frequently 
guilty  of  contradicting  the  nature  of  things,  and  even  itself 
also.  It  makes  the  individual  in  whom  it  dwells  disposed  to 
assume  that  truth  is  an  attribute  of  his  every  thought  or  deed, 
whereas  that  thought  or  deed  is  almost  certainly  erroneous 
because  it  is  a  consequence  of  a  too  positive  (or,  if  one  prefer, 
too  negative),  a  dogmatic,  attitude  of  mind.  Under  its  sway,  the 
individual  is  in  constant  danger  of  thinking  of  himself  as  a  sort 
of  world-reformer,  —  as  the  substance  of  which  other  individ- 
uals and  external  things  are  merely  accidents,  as  the  subject  of 
which  they  are  predicates.  Again,  the  inferences  and  volitional 
determinations  of  this  incipient  faculty  of  self-determination  are 
almost  necessarily  wrong,  materially  and  formally :  materially, 
because  its  conceptions  and  impulses  are  one-sided,  its  judg- 
ments and  desires  contradictory  and  perverse  ;  formally,  because 
owing  to  its  one-sided  dogmatic  tendency,  it  fails  to  make  an 
impartial  survey  of  the  terms  to  be  united  by  inference  or 
choice,  and  thus  mistakes  a  partial  for  a  complete  identity  of 
terms  in  premises  and  conclusion  of  logical  or  moral  syllogism. 
The  total  attitude  of  such  a  faculty  undisciplined  as  a  mere  fac- 
ulty,—  its  method  and  its  view  of  the  external  world  and  of  self, 
—  is  inevitably  crude,  distorted,  repulsive.  In  the  individual  in 
whom  the  faculty  as  described  has  sway  there  is,  obviously  and 
certainly,  a  state  of  being  which  requires  to  be  mended.  Such 
an  individual,  the  would-be  reformer,  himself  needs  reforming. 
The  required  reformation  can  be  really  brought  about  only  by 
means  of  philosophical  studies  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
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The  function  of  philosophy  as  the  means  by  which  the  mind's 
knowledge  as  such  is  organized  into  a  coherent  whole  would 
consist  in  the  pointing  out  of  the  first  principles  of  each  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  the  showing  of  the  dependence  of  those  of 
one  branch  upon  those  of  others,  and  the  determination  of  the 
values  of  knowledge  by  reference  to  the  end  of  knowledge,  — 
philosophy  as  system  in  general  is  the  system  of  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Unquestionably,  even  a  little  sound 
philosophy  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  student  in  univer- 
sity, college,  and  even  high  school,  in  the  making  of  the  annual 
or  semi-annual  or  life  choice  of  his  studies  with  due  regard  to 
the  end  and  order  of  studies  :  indeed,  now  that  the  choice  of 
studies  is  coming,  or  even  has  come,  to  devolve  wholly  upon  the 
student  himself,  a  little  philosophy  is  not  only  not  dangerous, 
but  really  indispensably  necessary.  And  how  much  embarrass- 
ment to  the  student,  how  much  waste  of  precious  time  and 
energy  upon  uncongenial  and  unprofitable  studies,  might  not  be 
prevented  by  the  possession  of  a  mere  outline  of  the  philosophi- 
cal anatomy  of  human  knowledge  !  Francis  Bacon,  preparatorily 
to  entering  positively  upon  the  work  of  his  great  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  and  practical  welfare,  made 
what  he  called  a  map  of  the  existing  intellectual  globe,  a  philo- 
sophical survey  of  existing  human  wisdom.  Some  such  map, 
more  or  less  complete  in  detail,  every  student  needs  as  a  guide 
to  his  navigation  of  that  portion  of  the  sea  of  knowledge  upon 
which  he  sets  out.  Philosophy  as  the  system  of  knowledge  in 
general  is  the  map  of  the  intellectual  globe  in  its  fundamental 
features. 

The  formal  disciplining  of  the  faculty  of  self-determination, 
and  the  nourishing  it  with  the  various  forms  of  organized  truth, 
prepare  the  way  for  that  pU7'e  self-determination  —  self-determi- 
nation independently  of  all  particular  knowledge  and  impulse 
as  merely  particular  —  which  is  the  hidden  essence  of  the  mind 
from  the  beginning,  and  present  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
mental  activity,  and  which  constitutes  what  is  called  character. 
Now,  philosophy  is  precisely  the  form  of  truth  which  answers 
to  this  pure  self-determination, — to  character ;  and  the  study 
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of  philosophy  during  the  period  when  character  is  beginning  to 
develop,  cannot  but  be  a  most  rational  thing.  Philosophy  acts 
upon  character  by  revealing  it  to  itself,  —  the  notion  of  pure 
self-determination  working,  when  revealed,  its  own  realization. 
This,  its  highest  function,  philosophy  does  not,  indeed,  perform 
so  completely  in  the  beginning  as  later ;  but  no  person  who  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  reflection  is  incapable  of  grasping  the 
notion  of  the  pure  self  and  realizing  in  himself  to  a  certain 
extent  the  pure  act  of  will. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  properly  be  inferred  that 
philosophical  studies  in  some  form  may  be  taken  up  when  those 
other,  non-philosophical,  studies  which  are  intended  as  disci- 
pline or  for  substantial  nourishment  (or  both)  of  the  intellectual 
nature  as  such  are  taken  up  —  the  natural  sciences,  geometry, 
grammar,  history,  literature,  etc.  It  is  precisely  the  knowledge 
contained  in  such  branches  that  philosophy  has  to  co-ordinate ; 
it  is  precisely  the  method  of  scientific  reflection  that  philosophy 
has  to  explain  and  show  the  bearings  and  limitations  of.  And  the 
fact  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  philosophy  (to  a  cer- 
tain extent)  in  connection  with  these  branches  of  knowledge  is 
a  proof  that  the  time  for  beginning  philosophy  is  coincident  with 
that  of  beginning  seriously  or  scientifically  the  more  important 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  possible  —  and  it  is 
important  —  that  the  student  of  the  natural  sciences  should,  not 
far  from  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  them,  learn  something  of 
the  method  governing  them,  —  of  generalization,  the  right  fram- 
ing of  conceptions,  induction,  deduction,  etc.  The  beginning 
student  of  geometry  is  able  to  apprehend  the  fact,  together  with 
its  bearings,  that  geometry  is  a  real  science  only  because  space 
is  an  a  priori  form  of  sensible  perception,  or  the  fact  that 
axioms,  postulates,  definitions,  which  are  ultimate  for  geometry 
as  such,  are  not  so  for  the  general  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
ordinary  student  of  scientific  grammar  ought  not  to  find  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  categories  entirely  beyond  his  power 
of  comprehension,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  in  a  true 
general  way  its  bearing  upon  grammar  as  a  science,  and  the 
dependence  of  grammar  on  a  higher  form  of  knowledge.     The 
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beginning  student  of  history  might  without  great  diflficulty 
grasp  and  employ  with  true  effect  the  philosophical  notion  of 
increasing  human  self-determination  as  the  goal  and  law  of  his- 
tory. The  student  of  literature  is  prepared  to  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  literary  art  as  an  expression  of  essential  ideal  truth 
in  imaginative  forms. 

If  the  foregoing  is  correct,  it  follows  that  philosophical 
studies,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  the  last  years  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  course,  should  be  taken  up,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, even  in  the  high  school,  and  certainly  in  a  business-like 
manner  in  the  early  years  of  the  college-university  course. 
Only  when  this  is  done,  let  it  be  added,  is  the  student  in  philos- 
ophy prepared  to  take  up  at  the  end  of  his  college  or  university 
course  those  higher  philosophical  studies  which  may  fitly  be 
regarded  as  the  crown  of  all  scholastic  life  ;  or  (to  express  our- 
selves from  another  point  of  view)  to  become  a  worthy  pupil  of 
any  choice  spirit  who,  by  long  years  of  intellectual  and  personal, 
preparation,  may  have  duly  qualified  himself  to  give  instruction 
in  such  studies. 

We  are  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  "  prac- 
tical" obstacles  to  carrying  philosophical  studies  further  for- 
ward in  the  general  curriculum  of  studies  in  high  school  and 
college  or  university.  These  we  have  not  space  here  to  discuss. 
We  are  very  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  mostly 
disappear  were  only  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  function  of  philosophy  as  a  study  prevalent.  There 
seems  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  when  philosophy  is  prac- 
tically recognized  according  to  its  true  value,  it  will  have  made 
for  itself,  without  much  extraneous  assistance,  a  noticeable 
place  in  the  early  years  of  the  college  or  university  course,  or 
even  in  the  later  years  of  that  of  the  high  school. 

B.  C.  Burt. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


EDITORIAL. 

WITH  a  diffidence  natural  to  its  extreme  youth,  School 
AND  College  bids  its  readers  a  Happy  New  Year.  Does 
the  educational  arena  seem  already  thronged  with  worthy  con- 
testants for  public  favor  ?  Possibly.  Yet  this  newcomer  sees 
a  niche  where  it  may  gain  a  foothold,  and  from  this  it  hopes 
to  climb,  by  well  deserving,  to  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
all  who  love  the  cause  it  aims  to  serve.  What  is  this  cause  .'' 
The  improvement  and  co-ordination  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  America.  That  this  field  is  a  somewhat  narrow 
one,  is  readily  confessed.  It  is  believed  that  the  magazine  will 
be  all  the  more  useful  to  the  general  cause  of  education  for 
that  very  reason.  Specialization  is  the  rule  of  the  hour.  Let 
us  focalize  the  keenest  minds  devoted  to  education  for  a  few 
years  on  the  urgent  problems  within  the  limits  of  our  chosen 
range,  and  then,  if  all  are  satisfactorily  solved.  School  and 
College  promises  either  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  beneficent 
operations,  or  else  to  retire  from  the  field  altogether. 

The  editorial  pen  which  indites  the  present  words  is,  of 
course,  brand  new.  It  has  not  acquired  the  virtues  so  richly 
possessed  by  its  elder  brethren  by  reason  of  their  longer  service. 
It  cannot  yet  settle  off-hand  any  question  that  may  arise, 
neither  has  it  the  skill  to  slash  right  and  left  among  opponents, 
though  it  well  knows  that  in  this  the  pen  is  often  mightier 
than  the  sword,  —  because  it  can  be  wielded  from  a  safer  dis- 
tance. With  something  of  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  doubt- 
less, it  hopes  ever  to  be  considerate,  helpful,  and'  truthful,  and 
to  add  to  its  influence  as  it  shall  merit  respect. 

One  word  more  may  well  be  said.     The  magazine  asks  for 

an  adequate  support.     Its  origin  is  in  a  profound  faith  that  the 

service  it  offers  is  needed,  —  needed  through  no  fault  of  others, 

but  because  of  the  natural  expansion  of  certain  departments  of 

the  educational  field.     If  our  faith  is   well  grounded,  friends 

will  flock  to  the  support  of  the  enterprise  with  purse  and  pen, 
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and  in  due  time  will  supply  means  of  enlargement  and  of  added 
power.  The  other  alternative  we  will  not  now  consider.  Of 
one  fact,  however,  our  readers  may  feel  assured.  School  and 
College  will  not  be  the  special  organ  of  any  publisher. 
"  Tros  Tyriitsqiie  miki  millo  discrimine  agetnK'  The  editorial 
management  will  be  wholly  untrammelled,  and  will  proceed  on 
as  broad  and  liberal  plans  as  the  needs  of  the  enterprise  seem 
to  require. 

Professor  Hall  of  Harvard  College  recently  mentioned,  at 
an  educational  meeting,  that  the  last  entrance  examination  in 
experimental  physics  which  he  conducted  cost  the  college  five 
hundred  dollars.  When  we  consider  that  the  men  thus  ex- 
amined were  but  two-thirds  of  those  who  presented  that  one 
subject  at  Harvard,  that  numerous  other  subjects  were  offered, 
both  at  Cambridge  and  in  several  other  cities,  at  the  cost  of  the 
same  college,  and  that  all  the  other  colleges  were  at  large 
expense  for  a  similar  reason,  the  thought  arises.  Cannot  this 
whole  matter  of  examination  be  managed  more  economically .-' 
Of  course,  some  of  the  colleges  have  begun  to  accept  certifi- 
cates from  accredited  schools  in  lieu  of  an  examination  for 
entrance.  But  there  is  strong  objection  to  this  practice  on  the 
part  of  both  professors  and  preparatory  teachers,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  favorable  testimony  of  the  institutions  that  have 
experience  with  the  certificates.  At  least  one  of  these  colleges 
has  examinations  immediately  after  entrance,  in  order  to  grade 
the  Freshmen  in  their  college  work.  In  general,  the  expense 
of  an  entrance  examination  in  money,  time,  and  energy  is 
accepted  as  a  necessary  evil. 

Would  not  this  evil  be  lessened  by  co-operation  in  the  con- 
duct of  examinations.''  As  long  ago  as  1885,  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Keep  proposed  that  the  New  England  colleges  establish  a 
joint  commission  to  conduct  examinations  and  grant  certificates 
that  should  be  valid  at  the  door  of  any  college  in  New  England. 
We  fail  to  see  why  the  plan  cannot  be  made  practicable.  It 
certainly  would  lessen  expense.  By  a  plan  of  graded  certifi- 
cates, the  smaller  colleges  could  have  their  special  needs  met. 
The  nucleus  of  such  a  body  already  exists  in  the  Commission  of 
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Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations.  There 
is  a  call  just  now  for  an  expansion  of  the  powers  of  that  com- 
mission, so  that  it  may  consider  not  only  uniformity  of  require- 
ments, but  generally  the  subjects  of  admission  requirements 
and  modes  of  examination.  It  might  easily  be  given  executive 
powers,  as  well  as  advisory  relations,  and  might  be  authorized 
to  conduct  examinations  for  all  the  colleges  that  are  represented 
in  it.  Furthermore,  it  might  be  given  authority  to  examine  and 
designate  schools  from  which  master's  certificates  should  be 
honored  by  the  colleges. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  conflict 
about  which  our  English  correspondent  writes  so  interestingly. 
As  a  compulsory  study,  Greek  must  go,  in  England  as  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent.  This  result  will  brine:  in  its 
train  losses  as  well  as  gains,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  will 
prevail.  True,  a  vote  of  525  to  185  against  the  proposal  for 
inquiry  seems  tolerably  decisive,  so  far  as  the  senate  at  Cam- 
bridge may  be  regarded  as  a  representative  educational  body ; 
yet  all  accounts  agree  that  this  action  will  but  intensify  the 
agitation,  and  render  the  reformers  more  persistent  than  ever. 
The  older  theory,  that  there  is  but  one  avenue  to  a  liberal 
education,  will  gradually  succumb  to  its  modern  rival,  that  this 
end  may  be  reached  through  various  paths.  It  would  not  be 
surprising,  however,  if  the  pendulum,  even  in  conservative 
England,  should  swing  too  far  over.  The  great  English  uni- 
versities have  long  aimed  "at  raising  the  intellectual  tone  of 
society,  at  cultivating  the  public  mind,  at  purifying  the  national 
taste,  and  at  supplying  true  principles  to  popular  enthusiasm." 
Doubtless  this  ideal  has  often  failed  of  realization  under  the  old 
regime,  but  it  should  ever  be  kept  in  view.  Cambridge,  indeed, 
ought  always  to  be  more  than  "a  commercial  academy,"  or  "a 
useful  knowledge  shop,"  as  Lord  Grimthorpe  protests.  Even 
if  for  a  time  the  bread-and-butter  studies  do  prevail,  a  healthful 
reaction  may  be  counted  upon.  Then  it  will  be  found,  no 
doubt,  that  classical  culture  will  not  perish  from  the  earth,  but, 
stripped  of  its  artificial  supports,  will  stand  all  the  more  erect 
because  its  strength  is  its  own. 
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ENGLAND. 

COMPULSORY   GREEK. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Cambridge  Senate  attracts  so  much  attention 
outside  the  University  as  was  bestowed  on  it  during  October,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  29th,  when  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  525  to  185  it 
rejected  the  "  Grace  "  proposing  "  that  a  Syndicate  be  appointed  to 
consider  Avhether  it  be  expedient  to  allow  alternatives,  and,  if  so,  what 
alternatives,  for  one  of  the  two  classical  languages  in  the  Previous  Exam- 
ination, either  to  all  students  or  to  any  classes  of  students  other  than 
those  already  exempted."  The  object  of  the  proposal,  as  stated  by  most 
of  its  friends,  was  to  abolish  Compulsory  Greek,  to  make  it  an  optional 
subject  for  a  degree  in  Arts  :  it  is  now  such  only  for  students  from  oriental 
countries  and  possibly  for  a  few  Scottish  students  received  by  incorpora- 
tion. When  we  consider  the  possible  effect  of  such  a  change  on  all  first- 
grade  schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  vote  was  the  largest  ever  taken  in  the  Senate,  and  that  for  days 
beforehand  the  London  papers  had  devoted  several  columns  to  articles 
and  letters  intended  to  influence  the  result.  The  question  of  Compul- 
sory Greek  at  the  universities  is  in  fact  one  which  touches  the  schools 
and  the  general  public  more  nearly  than  the  universities  themselves,  as 
is  shown  by  the  prominence  of  certain  head-masters  among  the  supporters 
of  the  "  Grace,"  notably  Dr.  Welldon  of  Harrow  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
E.  Lyttelton  of  Haileyburg :  it  is,  of  course,  a  striking  fact  that  such 
schools  as  Eton,  Winchester,  Marlborough,  and  Clifton  are  in  favor  of 
the  change.  Decisive  as  was  the  victory  of  the  non-placets,  it  is  not  of 
course  accepted  as  final.  No  doubt  some  little  time  will  elapse  before 
the  question  is  reopened  in  the  same  manner  in  Cambridge.  But  the 
opponents  of  Compulsory  Greek  are  not  conciliated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  beaten  at  the  first  stage,  —  that  of  inquiry.  It  is  said  that  to  vote 
down  a  demand  for  inquiry  is  an  extreme  measure,  and  it  is  Hkely  that 
it  will  afford  a  pretext  for  returning  to  the  attack  earlier  than  might 
otherwise  have  seemed  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  committee  of  inquiry  would,  if  appointed,  have  been  composed  of 
persons  favorable  to  the  main  contention  ;  also  that  in  such  a  case  inquiry 
is  always  open.  It  was  indeed  stated  that  the  object  was  to  obtain  the 
general  opinion  of  head-masters.     But  that  had  been  given  at  their  con- 
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ference  held  at  Oxford  in  December  of  last  year,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  of  the  accomplished  translator  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  a  simi- 
lar proposal,  unkindly  nicknamed  the  "  Modern  Side  Rehef  Bill,"  met 
with  a  negative.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  tactics.  It  is  more  inter- 
esting to  consider  estimates  of  the  consequences  to  higher  education, 
should  Greek  at  some  future  time  become  optional  at  the  two  older 
universities. 

The  head-master  of  WeUington,  where  there  is  a  larger  Modern  Side 
in  proportion  to  the  total  numbers  than  in  any  other  public  school, 
thinks  that  Greek  might  be  dispensed  with  for  a  degree  in  which  mathe- 
matics and  science  are  the  staple,  but  not  for  a  literary  degree  :  to  grant 
the  latter  would  "  sweep  the  study  of  Greek  out  of  all  schools  except  the 
few  which  by  force  of  tradition  and  endowments  may  be  able  for  a  time 
to  resist  the  current."  Mr.  Wickham  also  says  he  has  never  known  the 
little  Greek  now  required  prove  a  real  barrier.  The  head-master  of  a 
school  of  a  different  type.  King's  College  School,  London,  takes  a  similar 
view  on  both  points.  Though  very  successful  with  his  Modern  Side, 
Mr.  Bourne  is  not  prepared  to  support  the  abolition  of  Compulsory 
Greek  at  the  universities,  thinking  it  "  would  more  and  more  tend  to 
make  boys  shirk  the  learning  of  Greek  in  favor  of  the  more  attractive 
French  or  German,  and  the  result  would  be  that  in  a  few  years  there 
would  not  be  forty  schools  in  the  Kingdom  in  which  Greek  would  be 
taught."  Mr.  Keeling  of  Bradford  Grammar  School  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. The  real  question,  according  to  Mr.  Bourne,  is  "  whether  for  the 
sake  of  conferring  a  doubtful  benefit  on  a  few,  we  should  practically 
remove  Greek  from  the  curriculum  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  larger  schools." 
And,  of  course,  if  Greek  is  necessary  to  the  highest  education,  it  ought 
to  be  accessible  to  all  capable  boys  in  every  grammar  school  throughout 
the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  calamity  which  some  think  would  overtake  us, 
should  the  study  of  Greek  be  generally  discontinued,  may  be  inferred 
from  several  brilliant  appeals  lately  circulated  in  Cambridge,  especially 
from  those  of  Professor  Jebb  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen ;  and  these  appeals 
will  no  doubt  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  main  question,  however,  is  one  of 
practical  school  education,  and  the  most  striking  (though  not  the  most 
recent)  summary  I  have  seen  of  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  supporter  of  the  change,  is  a  paper,  one  of  "  Thirteen  Essays  on 
Education  "  (Percival  &  Co.),  by  the  head-master  of  Haileyburg.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  regrets  the  confusion  of  issues  at  the  Head-Masters'  Confer- 
ence before  mentioned,  to  which,  as  a  spectator,  I  can  bear  witness,  and 
arranges  the  conservative  arguments  under  the  following  heads  :  (i)  Dif- 
ficulties of  reorganization  in  the  universities  ;  (2)  that  Greek  is  a  grand 
educational  instrument;   (3)  that  it  is  the  language  of  the  first  Uter- 
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ature  in  the  world;   (4)  that  it  is  necessary  for  scientific  terminology; 
(5)  and  for  a  study  of  the  New  Testament ;   (6)  that  it  promotes  exact 
thought;   (7)  and  a  philosophic  mind;   (8)  that  there  is  no  good  sub- 
stitute ;   (9)  that  the  concession  would  be  to  boys'  wishes,  not  to  their 
interests.     In  point  of  logic  this  arrangement  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  no  doubt  aware  ;   nor  does  he  adhere 
strictly  to  it  in  his  own  argument.     The  difficulties  of  university  organ- 
ization he  would  leave  with  confidence  to  the  universities.     The  educa- 
tional benefits  claimed  for  Greek  he  divides  under  two  heads,  "  gymnas- 
tic "  and  "  hterary,"  contending  that  the  first  kind  would  be  given  by 
Latin  alone,  and  that  the  second  is  never  reached  except  by  a  very  small 
minority.     He  would  by  no  means  abolish  Latin,  nor  would  he  substi- 
tute for  Greek  either  a  modern  language  (except  for  mere  utility)  or 
science.     He  would  give  the  time  gained  to  history,  geography,  and 
English.     He  would  do  this,  not  on  the  modern  side,  where  boys  are 
mostly  destined  for  other  pursuits,  but  for  those  who  are  going  to  the 
university  and  who  now  learn  Greek  :  he  is  therefore  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  promoting  a  Modern  Side  Relief  Bill.     As  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  seems  to  think  that  most  clergymen  can  do  well  enough  with 
the  Revised  Version  and  commentaries ;  and  as  to  scientific  terminology, 
he  replies  that  most  scientific  specialists  know  no  Greek,  and  are  con- 
tent.    He  notices  that  "  an  appeal  ad  misencordiam  has  been  made  by 
head-masters  of  the  smaller  schools."     But  he  beheves  that  they  will  be 
protected  by  diminishing  (as  proposed)  "  the  force  of  the  attack  now 
being  made  upon  classics,"  by  university  regulations  and  scholarships,  and 
by  the  inherent  value  of  Greek.     He  does  not,  so  far  as  I  see,  deal  with 
the  argument  that  the  masters  themselves  in  small  schools  will  in  a  few 
years  know  no  Greek,  and  therefore  be  incapable  of  teaching  it  even  to 
their  ablest  pupils.     I  quote  the  following  to  illustrate  his  general  posi- 
tion.    If  "  nothing  is  done,  all  sections  of  reformers  and  faddists  and 
short-sighted  worldlings  will  combine  in  the  cry  for  change  till  they  hound 
the  classics  from  the  field  :  the  reformers,  because  they  know  the  mass 
of  boys  cannot  possibly  study  two  ancient  languages  with  profit ;  the  fad- 
dists, because  they  prefer  geology,  electricity,  or  Icelandic ;  the  world- 
lings, because  they  despise  culture  and  love  cash.     A  long  delay  will 
cement  these  parties  into  an  unholy  and  unnatural  alliance." 

Mr.  Lyttelton  is  indeed  representative  of  a  party  which  suffers  from 
its  friends.  He  desires  in  the  interests  of  literature  that  on  certain  con- 
ditions an  alternative  should  be  allowed  to  one  of  the  classical  languages  ; 
but  he  is  joined  with  those  who  would  dispense  with  both  altogether, 
and  who  have  not  been  conspicuously  devoted  to  any  literary  study  what- 
ever. He  votes  with  men  who  know  little  Greek  and  teach  none,  and 
who  resemble  the  tailless  fox  advising  others  to  dock  themselves.     If 
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Mr.  Lyttelton  can  free  himself  from  the  suspicions  attaching  to  this  alli- 
ance, and  prove  his  case  to  the  friends  as  well  as  to  the  enemies  of  the 
classics,  he  may  soon  prevail ;  and  the  Times  declares  that  the  change 
will  be  forced  by  public  opinion.  But  for  the  present  the  non-placets 
triumph  and  would  say  Kctrat  .  .  .  ws  ojrokoiTo  koI  aAXos ;  "  so  perish 
likewise  all  who  work  such  deeds." 

T.  W.  Haddon, 

Formerly  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford;  Composition 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School. 
London,  November,  1891. 


FRANCE. 
EDUCATIONAL    NEWS. 


The  writer  who  deals  with  the  subject  of  education  in  France  has,  in 
many  respects,  a  more  difficult  task  than  has  he  who  reports  the  edu- 
cational matters  of  any  other  country.  To  what  is  this  due  ?  To  be 
sure,  French  schools  are  as  well  organized  as  any ;  the  teachers  are  as 
well  prepared  for  their  work,  for  each  one  has  received  a  thorough 
normal  training.  Dr.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Philadelphia, 
calls  the  French  school  system  the  nearest  to  perfection  he  has  yet  seen. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  something  in  the  French  school  that  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  superintendent.  Something  is 
lacking ;  the  education  gained  is  not  what  it  should  be.  To  an  Amer- 
ican this  lack  seems  to  be  due  to  the  worst  of  the  national  characteris- 
tics of  the  French  people,  —  a  mercurial  and  impulsive  temperament, 
superficiality,  pride,  and  self-conceit.  The  cry  of  the  teacher  is,  "■  As 
soon  as  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  high  school  or  the  college,  he 
becomes  lazy.  He  thinks  the  fact  of  his  admission  proves  him  a  good 
scholar  and  that  he  has  no  more  to  do."  The  complaint  is  national. 
The  indifference  to  questions  of  the  day,  except  those  of  narrow  par- 
tisan or  mistaken  patriotic  feeling,  the  absolute  ignorance  of  modern 
languages  and  history,  and  the  revolt  from  the  old  "  classical "  instruc- 
tion, have  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  educational  authorities  as  the 
great  evils  that  must  be  remedied  ;  and  with  a  firm  spirit  of  determi- 
nation M.  Bourgeois,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  faced  the 
situation  and  is  vigorously  fighting  the  battle,  the  victorious  issue  of 
which  is  already  foretold. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  education  is  an  experimental  science,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  science  so  approximately  exact  that  the  results  of  a 
given  experiment  may  be  pretty  accurately  predicted.  And  when  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  proposes,  and  puts  his  proposition  into 
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effect,  to  substitute  modern  languages  and  science  for  Greek  and  I,atin, 
to  teach  these  modern  languages  by  the  methods  that  will  train  the 
same  analytical  and  logical  faculties  that  were  educated  by  the  study 
of  the  dead  Greek ;  when  the  intention  is  not  to  form  mere  commercial 
or  technical  schools,  but  liberally  to  educate,  can  we  doubt  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  the  experiment  ? 

As  reconstructed,  the  course  of  instruction  in  institutions  of  the  grade 
of  our  high  schools  and  colleges  will  comprise  :  first,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  French  educators  most  important,  French  composition,  rhetoric,  and 
literature  ;  next,  in  point  of  training  and  practicability,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy ;  then,  in  place  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
English  and  German  so  studied  as  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  best  productions  of  their  literatures  at  first  hand,  a  task  by  no  means 
so  arduous  as  to  attempt  to  introduce  him  to  the  beauties  of  Homer 
and  Virgil ;  also  increased  attention  to  geography  and  history,  especially 
modern  history,  to  political  economy  and  the  elements  of  law,  ethics, 
and  philosophy  in  about  the  usual  proportion.  Can  such  an  education 
be  less  "classical"  than  the  old? 

In  America  this  "  ancient  or  modern  "  problem  is  old  and  by  some 
schools  and  colleges  satisfactorily  solved,  yet  surely  all  will  watch  with 
interest  the  revivifying  of  French  education  and  scholarship  so  ardently 
expected  here. 

In  the  Budget  for  1892,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  asks  for 
an  increase  upon  the  sum  last  year  devoted  to  the  secondary  education 
of  women,  both  for  founding  new  institutions  and  for  bettering  the  modes 
of  instmction.  The  secondary  education  of  women  definitely  began  in 
France  in  1883  with  the  opening  of  the  Lycee  Fenelon  at  Paris.  It 
has  increased  immensely  though  unsteadily.  In  1883  there  were  nine 
lyc^es  for  women  ;  to-day  there  are  23.  In  1884  there  was  an  average 
of  170  pupils  to  each  school.  In  1885  four  new  colleges  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  average  to  160.  The  number  mounted  again  in  1886  to 
172,  about  the  present  average.  In  addition,  there  are  25  female  col- 
leges, with  over  3000  pupils.  This  number,  joined  to  that  of  the  students 
in  other  secondary  courses,  makes  a  total  of  over  10,000  young  women 
who  are  receiving  a  superior  education  in  France.  An  enormous  major- 
ity of  these  students  are  daughters  of  the  middle  classes,  who  are 
studying  not  merely  to  become  scholars,  but  to  gain  such  knowledge 
as  will-  enable  them  to  procure  a  livelihood.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  influence  that  the  higher  social  classes  might  exert  is  almost 
totally  absent.  Why  is  it  ?  Religious  feeling  has  much  to  do  with  the 
answer ;  so  too  has  vanity  and  society  exclusiveness.  This  great  prob- 
lem of  female  education  is  confessedly  not  yet  so  well  solved  in  France 
as  in  America. 
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During  October,  the  month  of  examinations  here,  educational  circles 
were  discussing  the  abolition  of  examinations  in  secondary  schools,  pro- 
posing to  leave  it  to  the  different  departments  of  the  university  to  ex- 
amine the  fitness  of  the  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  their 
courses.  This  question,  asked  six  years  ago  and  presumably  answered 
for  a  longer  period,  seems  definitely  settled  when  a  majority  of  those 
in  charge  of  French  lyc^es,  colleges,  and  universities  report  that  they 
believe  that  there  should  exist  a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
pupil's  career  in  the  secondary  school,  and,  very  important  in  the  eyes 
of  freedom-loving,  democratic  France,  that  this  examination  should 
be  made  pubhc,  the  same  for  all,  and  held  before  a  jury  enrolled  from 
among  the  instructors  in  secondary  schools.  They  believe  that  the 
baccalaureate,  the  natural  end  of  secondary  studies,  has  for  its  essential 
object  to  prove  that  the  course  of  these  studies  has  been  followed  by 
the  pupil  with  a  sufficient  profit,  that  the  diploma  of  the  bachelor 
should  be  considered  a  necessary  guarantee  of  a  good  education,  and 
should  suffice  for  the  entrance  to  the  university  courses  in  law,  medi- 
cine, science,  and  letters.  This  question  of  examinations  is  one  that 
is  not  likely  to  arise  in  America,  because  neither  our  high  schools,  col- 
leges, nor  universities  are  under  national  control,  and  uniformity  of 
acquirement  and  requirement  is  impossible. 

An  innovation  was  made  this  year  in  making  the  day  of  the  reopening 
of  the  schools  after  the  long  vacation  a  fete  day,  —  we  might  be  allowed 
to  say  a  holiday.  Instead  of  reading  the  rules  of  the  school  to  the 
students  and  assigning  lessons,  the  masters  made  use  of  this,  tlie  first 
day  of  the  school  year,  to  show  the  agreeable  side  of  student  life,  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  pujDils,  to  chat  familiarly  with  them,  to 
encourage  the  old  and  to  show  the  new  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
This  has  gone  far  towards  inspiring  confidence,  towards  securing  the  very 
end  that  the  teacher  wishes,  that  the  pupil  should  work  with  a  gay  heart 
and  tranquil  mind,  and  so  accomplish  more  than  if  he  had  the  perpetual 
fear  of  a  possible  punishment. 

A  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  announces  that  the 
price  of  education  at  the  lyc^es,  which  has  already  been  reduced  in  the 
lower  divisions,  will  be  diminished  in  the  superior  as  well.  This  reform 
cannot  be  too  strongly  commended.  Before  this  present  year  the 
attempts  at  reduction  have  been  on  the  other  side,  the  lessening  of 
expenses  to  the  school.  This  more  far-seeing  policy  will  prove  itself 
in  the  right  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Charles  Broug- 
niart  read  a  notable  paper  on  the  metamorphoses  of  the  pilgrim  locust 
{Acridiiim  perigrinum).  It  was  not  only  interesting  to  scientific  lis- 
teners, but  was  written  in  so  pleasing  and  popular  a  way  as  to  call  the 
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attention  of  young  students  to  the  habits  of  these  little  creatures.  Why 
should  not  more  of  our  own  educators  and  scientists  write  not  merely  for 
themselves  and  their  own  generation,  but  at  the  same  time  for  the 
young  ? 

There  are  now  in  the  colleges  of  France  over  3000  professors,  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  proposes  this  year  to  make  700 
promotions  from  instructorship  to  professorship,  or  from  one  grade  of 
professorship  to  a  higher.  For  in  1S90  only  S3  promotions  were  made, 
and  at  that  rate  it  v>'ould  take  the  average  professor  37  years  to  receive 
one  promotion,  and  one  of  the  fourth  class  1 1 1  years  to  reach  the  first 
class. 

The  notable  French  educational  books  of  the  month  are  Balestre's 
Course  of  Practical  Hygiene,  and  Aubry's  Essay  on  the  Method  of 
Ecclesiastical  Studies  in  France. 

Fred  Parker  Emery, 

Instructor  in  English  in  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
Paris,  November,  1891. 
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COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE,  1S90-1891. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  statistics  furnished  by  officials  of  the  sev- 
eral colleges.  The  figures  for  1891  were  supplied  on  or  near  November 
I  ;  those  for  1S90,  in  most  cases,  include  all  who  were  students  in  the 
institutions  named,  within  the  college  year  1 890-1.  In  several  instances 
the  absence  of  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  four  classes,  indicates 
the  absence  of  the  old  system  of  classification.  The  column  headed 
"  Others "  includes  special  students,  post  graduates,  and  professional 
students.  Wherever  it  is  known  to  include  preparatory  students,  the  fact 
has  been  indicated  by  the  sign  |.     Losses  are  indicated  by  the  sign  *. 


Name  and  Location. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  f 

College,  Auburn,  Ala \ 

Los  Angeles  University,  ( 

Los  Angeles,  Cal \ 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  f 

Menlo  Park,  Cal \ 

University  of  Denver,  ( 

Denver,  Col \ 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  f 

Fort  Collins,  Col ...  \ 

Trinity  College,  f 

Hartford,  Conn \ 

Wesleyan  University,  f 

^liddletown,  Conn \ 

Yale  University,  f 

New  Haven,  Conn \ 

Columbian  University,  / 

Washington,  D.  C \ 

Howard  University,  / 

Washington,  D.  C \ 

Emory  College,  f 

Oxford,  Ga t 

University  of  Illinois,  ( 

Champaign,  111 \ 

St.  Ignatius  College,  f 

Chicago,  111 \ 

Northwestern    University.    College    of  f 

Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  111 \ 

Knox  College,  1 

Galesburg,  111 \ 

Lake   Forest  University,  College  De-  f 

partment.  Lake  Forest,  111 \ 

Lincoln  University, 

Lincoln,  111 

North  Western  College,  J 

Napoleonville,  111 \ 
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189I 
1890 
1891 
1890 
189I 
1890 
1 89 1 
1890 
189I 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
189I 
1890 
189I 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
189I 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 


44 
77 


365 
o 

7 
8 

50 
28 

23 

25 
70 

77 

268 
259 


55 

41 

185 


74 
17 
12 

25 
18 

15 
5 


74 
58 


35 
o 

5 
5 

14 
18 

33 
41 
63 

53 
248 
201 


51 

75 
136 


57 
13 
22 

18 
6 

13 
II 


36 
47 


30 

o 

2 

6 

II 

9 

36 

24 

47 

65 

197 

185 


60 

38 
73 


39 

23 
10 

5 

8 

12 

7 


36 
21 


25 
o 

6 

3 
10 

3 

23 
31 
63 
41 
180 
187 


35 
33 
53 


55 

13 

10 

8 

6 

2 

3 


t38 
t35 


25 
o 

II 

4 
29 

9 

6 

II 

20 

17 
891 

813 


t52 

t68 

98 

255 
227 


t42i 
37 
34 
78 
57 
175 
158 


t227 

t238 

83 
83 

480 

o 

31 

26 

114 

67 

121 
132 

263 

253 
1784 

1645 
820 

700 

554 

434 

t253 

t255 

545 
496 

309 
278 

413 
329 

t646 
103 

88 
124 

95 
217 

184 


'II 

480 

5 
47 
II 
10 

39 
20 
20 

*2 

49 
31 
84 

15 
29 
33 
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Name  and   Location. 


I  Fresh|Soph.j  Jun.  |  Sen.  |  Others]  Total.  .Gain. 


The  Indiana  University,  f 

Bloomington,  Ind \ 

Franklin  College,  J 

Franklin,  Ind \ 

Hanover  College,  f 

Hanover,  Ind \ 

Union  Christian  College,  f 

Merom,  Ind \ 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  f 

Notre  Dame,  Ind \ 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  f 

Ames,  Iowa \ 

Norwegian  Lutheran  College,  j 

Decorah,  Iowa \ 

Upper  Iowa  University,  f 

Fayette,  Iowa \ 

Oskaloosa  College,  j 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa \ 

Western  College,  f 

Toledo,  Iowa \ 

State  Agricultural  College,  I 

Manhattan,  Kas ( 

Eminence  College,  / 

Eminence,  Ky \ 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  f 

Winchester,  Ky \ 

New  Orleans  University,  f 

New  Orleans,  La \ 

Tulane  College,  of  Tulane  University,    / 

New  Orleans,  La \ 

Bowdoin  College,  / 

Brunswick,  Me.  . \ 

Bates  College,  J 

Lewiston,  Me \ 

Colby  University,  f 

Waterville,  Me t 

St.  John's  College,  f 

Annapolis,  Md (^ 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  f 

Baltimore,  Md \ 

Washington  College,  ( 

Chestertown,  Md \ 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  j 

Mt.  St.  Mar>',  Md (, 

Amherst  College,  f 

Amherst,  Mass \ 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,        ( 

Amherst,  Mass \ 

Boston  University,   School   of  Liberal  ( 

Arts,  Boston,  Mass \ 

Harvard  Universit)',  ' 

Cambridge,  Mass ( 

Smith  College,  j 

Northampton,  Mass ( 

Mt.    Holyoke   Seminary  and   College,  f 

South  Hadley,  Mass \ 

Tufts  College,  ( 

Tufts  College,  Mass \ 

Wellesley  College,  / 

Wellesley,  Mass \ 

Williams  College,  f 

Williamstown,  Mass ...  \ 
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120 

78 

52 

50 
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3SS 

1890 

120 

bo 

54 

64 

37 

335 

I89I 

2S 

23 

13 

13 
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1890 

31 

19 

13 

12 

no 

i8s 
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45 

35 

25 

20 

60 
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1890 
I89I 

SO 
17 

27 
II 

24 

6 

7 
3 

73 

no 

1890 

1.5 

9 

8 

8 

59 

89 

I89I 

1890 

I89I 

535 
517 
425 

169 

79 

67 

43 

67 

1890 

137 

60 

55 

43 

41 

3.36 

1 891 

17 

18 

16 

II 

tio3 

ti6,s 

1890 

25 

21 

II 

9 

t97 

ti63 

I89I 

3.S 

19 

20 

22 

374 

470 

1890 

3« 

34 

23 

19 

362 

476 

I89I 

12 

10 

6 

3 

31 

62 

1890 

10 

6 

3 

4 

S2 

75 

I89I 

26 

8 

10 

9 

ti04 

ti.S7 

1890 

19 

7 

II 

12 

t90 

ti39 

I89I 

2SI 

127 

60 

40 

10 

488 

1890 

238 

"5 

54 

52 

8 

467 

I89I 

26 

44 

12 

9 

II 

102 

1890 

30 

35 

18 

4 

«7 

I89I 
1890 
I89I 

120 

95 
466 

2 

I 

I 

0 

462 

1890 

4 

2 

4 

372 

3«2 

I89I 

43 

28 

15 

16 

13 

"5 

1890 

IZ 

23 

18 

7 

19 

100 

I89I 

.S3 

42 

34 

40 

103 

272 

1890 

48 

39 

41 

S3 

86 

267 

ii89i 

S3 

3^^ 

3« 

21 

150 

1890 

44 

44 

25 

Z?, 

146 

1891 

S2 

63 

37 

3J 

i«3 

1890 

69 

43 

33 

31 

176 

1891 

27 

22 

19 

II 

62 

141 

1890 

25 

20 

24 

7 

62 

I3« 

1891 
1890 
.1891 

295 

214 

40 

501 

405 

84 

21 

12 

6 

.... 

5 

1890 

23 

10 

7 

4 

35 

79 

1891 

50 

35 

18 

16 

35 

154 

1890 

45 

31 

20 

12 

42 

150 

1891 

84 

70 

91 

84 

6 

335 

1890 

73 

100 

90 

84 

S 

352 

1891 

41 

SS 

26 

22 

2 

146 

1890 

62 

35 

27 

20 

2 

146 

1891 

71 

67 

52 

53 

62 

305 

1890 

72 

68 

44 

49 

93 

320 

1891 

.3«3 

321 

301 

268 

1377 

2650I 

1890 

366 

3«9 

2S4 

289 

973 

2271 

1891 

206 

iS« 

"S 

86 

77 

642 

1890 

182 

131 

94 

79 

65 

551 

1891 

96 

69 

66 

43 

II 

285 

1890 

103 

SI 

S3 

54 

7 

2681 

1891 

28 

17 

10 

16 

109 

180' 

1890 

17 

9 

16 

12 

lOI 

^^"^i 

1891 

205 

135 

125 

117 

106 

688 

1890 

209 

149 

123 

115 

100 

696 

1891 

117 

76 

76 

84 

84 

3S6 

1890 

80 

80 

88 

60 

3 

3" 
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Name  and  Location. 


FreshiSoph.  Jun.     Sen.   Others  Total.  Gain 


Clark  University,  f 

Worcester,  Mass \ 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  f 

Worcester,  Mass \ 

Mich.  State  Agricultural  College,  / 

Agricultural  College,  Mich \ 

University  of  Michigan,  J 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich \ 

Detroit  College,  / 

Detroit,  Mich \ 

Hillsdale  College,  J 

Hillsdale,  Mich \ 

University  of  Minneapolis,  f 

Minneapolis,   Minn \ 

Carleton  College,  f 

Northfield,  Miss \ 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  f 

Mississippi,  Agricultural  Col.,  Miss.  \ 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,         ( 

Columbia  (and  RoUa),  Mo \ 

William  Jewell  College,  T 

Liberty,  Mo \ 

Park  College, 

Parkville,  iNIo 

Washington  University,  f 

St.  Louis,  Mo \ 

University  of  Nebraska,  f 

Lincoln,  Neb \ 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  f 

University  Place,  Neb \ 

University  of  Nevada,  / 

Reno,  Nev \ 

Wells  College,  f 

Aurora,  N.  Y \ 

St.  Lawrence  University  (College),         f 

Canton,  N.  Y \ 

Cornell  Universitv,  / 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. t 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  / 

New  York,  N.  Y \ 

Vassar  College,  / 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y \ 

Union  College,  f 

Schenectady,  N.  Y \ 

Davidson  College,  f 

Davidson,  N.  C \ 

Trinity  College,  f 

Durham,  N.  C. \ 

University  of  North  Dakota,  f 

University,  N.  D \ 

Ohio  University,  f 

Athens,  O \ 

Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  f 

University,  Cleveland,  O \ 

Capital  University,  f 

Columbus,  O \ 

Ohio  State  University,  f 

Columbus,  O 1 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  j 

Delaware,  O \ 

Kenyon  College,  f 

Gambier,  O \ 
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Name  and  Location. 


Fresh  Soph.   Jun.    Sen.   Others  Total.  Gain 


Oberlin  College, 

Oberlin,  O 

Heidelberg  University, 

Tiffin,  O 

Otterbein  University, 

Westerville,  O 

Wilmington  College, 

Wilmington,  O 

University  of  Wooster,  Col.  Dept., 

Wooster,  O 

West.  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Acad,  and  Engineer- 
ing Dept.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. . . . 
Muhlenberg  College, 

AUentown,  Pa 

Lebanon  Valley  College, 

Annville,  Pa 

Beaver  College, 

Beaver,  Pa 

Geneva  College, 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Brj'n  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 

Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  College,  Prep.  Dept., 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Thiel  College, 

Greenville,  Pa 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford  College,  Pa 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Allegheny  College, 

Meadville,  Pa 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Swarthmore  College, 

Swarthmore,  Pa 

Villanova  College, 

Villanova,  Pa 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Washington,  Pa 

Brown  University', 

Providence,  R.  I 

South  Carolina  Col.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Univ.  of  .S.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C 

Erskine  College, 

Due  West,  S.  C 

Furman  University, 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Newberry  College, 

Newberr}',  S.  C 

Wofford  College, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

King  College, 

Bristol,  Tenn 

University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Carson  and  Hewman  College, 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn 

University  of  the  South, 

.Sewanee,  Tenn 
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University  of  Texas,  j 

Austin,  Texas j 

Trinity  University,  '  j 

Tehuacana,  Texas ( 

University  of  Deseret,  i 

Salt  Lalve  City,  Utah. } 

Randolph  Macon  Col.  and  Academy,     j 

Ashland,  Va J 

University  of  Virginia,  ( 

Charlotteville,  Va j 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  \ 

Hampden-Sidney,  Va ) 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  j 

Lexington,  Va / 

Richmond  College,  ( 

Richmond,  Va | 

University  of  Vermont,  Academic  Dept.,  ( 

Burlington,  Vt \ 

Middlebury  College,  j 

Middlebury,  Vt | 

Bethany  College,  | 

Bethany,  W.  Va \ 

Lawrence  University,  Academic  Dept.,  \ 

Appleton,  Wis ( 

Beloit  College,  K 

Beloit,  Wis | 

University  of  Wisconsin,  I 

Madison,  Wis J 

Ripon  College,  \ 

Ripon,  Wis \ 

Northwestern  University,         •  j 

Watertown,  Wis | 
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LETTERS    TO   THE    EDITOR. 

THE  NEW  VENTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College  :  — 

I  see  by  the  prospectus  issued  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company  that  you 
are  to  edit  a  new  educational  magazine,  to  be  called  "  School  and 
College." 

I  am  heartily  glad  of  this,  for  there  is  a  field  for  just  such  a  magazine 
without  trenching  upon  that  of  any  existing  periodicals. 

Education,  it  is  true,  has  its  field,  and  it  is  an  important  one.  The 
Educational  Review,  The  Academy,  and  The  Public  School  all  have  their 
mission  and  they  all  ought  to  be  supported  more  liberally  than  they  are. 
Then  the  several  general  and  local,  weekly  and  monthly  papers,  such  as 
The  Journal  of  Education,  The  New  York  School  Journal,  Common 
School  Education  and  Teachers'  World,  The  Popular  Educator,  and 
others,  all  are  helping  in  their  several  directions  the  teachers  in  their 
work,  but  it  still  remains  true  that  there  is  a  large  place  to  be  filled  by 
your  new  magazine.  The  idea  seems  to  me  to  be  too  generally  prevalent 
among  teachers  that  we  have  too  many  educational  journals.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  case.  We  may  have  too  many  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, and^yet,  perhaps  not. 

Have  we  too  many  magazines  like  Harper's,  and  Scribner's,  and  The 
Centu7-y  ?  or  the  Forum,  the  North  America^i  Review,  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  ?  Does  not  every  one  know  that  by  the  multiplying  of  these 
great  monthlies  the  amount  of  the  higher  class  of  reading  done  by  the 
American  people  has  been  increased  and  improved  many  fold  ?  Surely 
such  has  been  the  case. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  educational  periodi- 
cals have  not  been  sufficiently  strong  and  talented  to  command  the  larg- 
est subscription  Usts  and  the  highest  respect.  But  their  multiplication 
inevitably  demands  a  higher  quality,  as  it  brings  a  sharper  competition. 

There  is  another  feature  that  may  be  mentioned  in  considering  the 
launching  of  your  new  venture.  Its  name  implies  its  mission  —  "  School 
and  College."  No  more  important  question  is,  perhaps,  now  before  the 
educational  world  of  America  than  the  question  implied  in  this  name. 

Our  primary  education,  in  methods,  scope,  and  aims,  has  been  won- 
derfully improved  since  some  of  us  older  men  in  the  field  were  school- 
boys. 
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We  have  now  fallen  upon  times  when  the  whole  question  of  secondary 
and  superior  education  needs  to  be  discussed  from  the  very  highest 
ground,  and  we  need  to  go  down  to  the  deepest  principles  and  build 
upon  the  very  broadest  foundations. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  going  to  take  up  this  work  and  I  shall  look  for 
important  results  to  grow  out  of  your  new  venture. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Mowry. 

Salem,  Mass.,  November  30,  1S91. 


THE  EARLIER  STUDY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College  :  — 

In  thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  reading,  in  advance  of  pubhca- 
tion,  Mr.  Burt's  article  entitled  "  When  should  the  Study  of  Philosophy 
begin?  "  I  wish  to  express  my  own  hearty  accord  with  the  conclusions  he 
has  reached. 

The  traditional  error  that  philosophy  is  a  study  suitable  only  for 
mature  minds,  comprehensible  to  but  a  few  of  the  elect,  and  of  practical 
value  to  none,  is  rapidly  yielding. to  a  more  just  estimate  of  its  impor- 
tance in  an  educational  system,  as  teachers  improve  in  ability  to  make 
themselves  understood  by  their  pupils.  It  has  been  supposed  that  philo- 
sophical principles  could  be  expressed  only  in  vague  and  mystical  termi- 
nology, and  such  a  view  is  not  without  justification.  Other  branches  of 
learning  have  their  technical  vocabularies,  and  why  not  philosophy? 
And  since  the  philosopher  deals  with  abstractions,  he  naturally  expresses 
his  processes  in  abstract  terms.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  large 
field  of  resources  still  unexplored  by  philosophical  teachers,  in  which 
methods  are  to  be  discovered  expository  of  the  technical  terminology, 
necessarily  so  abstruse,  and  more  suitable  for  guiding  the  philosophical 
thinking  of  minds  in  an  early  stage  of  development. 

In  order  that  philosophy  may  fulfil  its  function  of  correcting  crude  and 
erroneous  methods  of  thought,  of  unifying  knowledge  and  of  developing 
character,  the  teacher  of  the  future  must  succeed  better  than  his  prede- 
cessors, in  leading  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  make  the  important  applica- 
tions of  philosophical  principles.  An  invaluable  means  towards  attaining 
this  end,  judging  from  results  which  have  come  under  my  observation,^ 
is  the  method  of  illustration.     Let  the  abstract  principles  under  dis- 

1  At  Wellesley  College  an  outline  course  in  philosophy,  one  hour  per  week,  is  open 
to  freshmen. 
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cussion  be  presented  in  concrete  forms,  drawn  from  the  material  most 
familiar  to  the  pupil  through  other  studies. 

The  physical  sciences  reveal  the  world  of  external  nature  as  an  inex- 
haustible storehouse  of  symbol  and  prototype  of  higher  truth ;  history 
and  Hterature  furnish  examples  of  every  conceivable  phase  of  psychic 
activity  in  thought  and  conduct ;  and  from  all  the  departments  of  the 
fine  arts  —  where  truth  is  expressed  in  forms  of  beauty  —  innumerable 
masterpieces  may  be  selected  for  presenting  abstract  principles  in 
embodiments  which,  by  appealing  to  the  pupil's  imagination,  secure 
his  attention  and  interest. 

To  sum  up  :  I  would  make  a  twofold  plea,  —  first,  for  philosophical 
study  in  the  later  high  school  and  early  college  years ;  and  secondly,  for 
a  method  of  instruction  which  should  make  such  study  possible. 

ESTELLE    M.    HURLL. 
New  Bedford,"  Mass.,  November  14,  1891. 


TWO    PRACTICAL   QUESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College :  — 

I  recently  saw  your  announcement  of  School  and  College,  in  which 
you  invite  suggestions,  and  I  venture  to  offer  the  following. 

Two  questions  were  asked  me  recently  by  friends  about  the  education 
of  their  boys.  I  would  like  to  see  what  answers  your  readers  would  give 
to  them.  I  gave  my  own  at  once,  but  have  no  particular  confidence  in 
them.     Here  are  the  questions  : 

1.  I  am  foreman  in  Curtis  Sons'  bindery,  New  York,  receiving  as 
salary  S25  a  week.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  boys.  We  live  in  a  flat  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  112th  Street.  What  is  the  most  practical  educa- 
tion for  me  to  give  my  boys  ? 

2.  I  am  department  manager  in  Hurlburt  &  Co.'s  (wholesale  drugs 
and  perfumes).  jSIy  salary  is  $25  a  week.  I  have  a  wife  and  three 
children.  We  o\\'n  our  house  in  the  back  of  Brooklyn.  What  is  the 
best  education  to  give  my  boy  to  enable  him  to  fight  the  world  as  he 
will  find  it?  He  is  now  five  years  of  age,  and  must  leave  school  prob- 
ably at  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

With  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

Irving  G.  Stanton. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  December  11,  1891. 


REVIEWS. 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art.  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,  by 
Nicholas  Paine  Oilman.  Character  Building,  by  Edward  Payson 
Jackson.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1891.  —  7I  x  5  in.,  pp. 
149  and  230. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  the  American  Secular  Union  offered  a  prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  "  for  the  best  essay,  treatise,  or  manual  adapted  to  aid 
and  assist  teachers  in  our  free  public  schools  to  thoroughly  instruct 
children  and  youth  in  the  purest  principles  of  morality  without  inculcat- 
ing religious  doctrines."  The  prize  was  divided  between  Mr.  Oilman 
and  INIr.  Jackson,  whose  two  books  were  judged  to  be  complementary 
of  each  other,  and  are  published  together  under  the  title  above.  Mr. 
Oilman  has  cast  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  on  "  The  Laws  of 
Daily  Conduct,"  while  Mr.  Jackson  has  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  school-master  and  his  pupils.  After  an  excellent  introduction 
on  "  Morals  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Mr.  Oilman  discusses  in  a  somewhat 
general  way  the  subjects  usually  treated  in  a  work  on  ethics.  He  insists 
on  the  importance  of  truthfulness,  justice,  kindness,  etc.,  in  part  from 
the  utilitarian  standpoint,  in  part  for  reasons  drawn  from  etymology,  and 
in  part  by  arguments  based  on  duty.  His  fifteen  chapters  contain  few 
statements  from  which  one  dissents,  but  the  form  in  which  long-accepted 
truths  are  moulded  is  not  very  new  or  interesting,  and  nowhere  does 
the  reader  feel  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  the  virtues  inculcated.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  part  of  the  book  is  the  "  Notes  "  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  referring  in  detail  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Oilman 
has  read  well  and  reflected  well,  and  if  he  has  produced  only  a  dull  book, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  one  that  is 
better. 

Mr.  Jackson's  dialogue,  or  ten- minute  talks  with  pupils,  is  not  exactly 
dull  reading,  though  it  is  not  enlivened  by  much  humor.  "  For  a 
teacher,"  as  a  school-girl  said.  Dr.  Dix  is  interesting,  and  he  gives  much 
instruction  that  is  valuable.  He  cannot  wholly  lay  aside  the  besetting  sins 
of  his  occupation,  —  priggishness  and  dogmatism.  One  feels,  too,  that 
an  undue  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the  remote  aspects  of  immoral- 
ity and  to  sins  which  "  other  persons  "  commit.  Both  these  writers 
believe  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  by  preaching  or  by  maxims,  but 
both  make  use  of  elaborate  explanations  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  sin, 
and  neither  has  succeeded  in  showing  to  what  extent  instruction  can  be 
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given  concretely.     There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  a'  knowledge  of 

the  evil  consequences  of  wrong-doing  is  not  in  a  large  measure  operative 

as  a  restraining  power,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  much  is  accomplished  by 

tbrewarning  children  of  particular  sinful  acts  or  habits  which  they  may 

fall  into  when  older.     The  indirect  method  of  attempting  to  produce  a 

state  of  feeling  which  will  react  when  allurements  to  vice  are  presented 

has  much  more  to  commend  it.     A   certain   capacity  for  morality  is 

inborn,  which  can  be  increased  by  the  formation  of  moral  habits,  and 

moral   habits   in  children  are   chiefly   induced  by  feeling.     Whatever 

appeals  to  the  emotions,  either  in  the  direction  of  enthusiasm  for  what  is 

good  or  hatred  for  what  is  bad,  may  result  in  producing  a  permanent 

state  out  of  which  actions  will  proceed  as  from  an  instinct.     Along  this 

line  more  may  be  hoped  for  than  can  be  gained  by  directing  instruction 

to  the  intellect  with  the  expectation  of  teaching  young  persons  to  avoid 

evil  by  thinking  straight  or  reasoning  correctly.    "  The  excellent  teacher 

of  morals,"  Mr.  Oilman  says,  "will  be  morahty  incarnate."     However 

desirable  this  requirement  may  be,  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the 

influence  of  a  teacher  than  to  believe  himself  to  be  an  example  and 

model  for  his  pupils.     No  teacher  of  insight  will  fail  to  find  among  his 

pupils  individuals  who  are  superior  to  him  in  certain  respects.     He  will 

do  well  then  in  the  fullest  sincerity  to  place  himself  with  his  pupils  and 

show  himself  what  he  would  like  to  have  them  be,  —  a  striver  after  better 

things  than  he  has  yet  attained.     Instead,  for  instance,  of  denouncing  lies 

and  liars,  let  him  lay  aside  all  affectation  and  sophistry  and  make  use  of 

his  own  petty  falsehoods  to  illustrate  what  he  means  by  untruthfulness. 

If  he  cannot  find  in  his  own  history  and  nature  instances  of  most  of  the 

petty  sins  which  he  reproves  in  his  pupils,  he  has  forgotten  his  childhood 

or  is  deceiving  himself  as  to  his  present  integrity. 

Ellen  M.  Haskell. 
State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ethics  for  Young  People.  By  C.  C.  Everett,  Bussey  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Hansard  University.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891. — 
7i  X  5  in.,  pp.  185. 

Leslie  Stephen  in  his  Science  of  Ethics  speaks  of  the  "  alternate 
platitudes  and  subtleties  into  which  every  morahst  must  plunge."  The 
danger  in  both  these  directions  is  vastly  greater  in  a  book  on  ethics  for 
young  people.  For  to  them  every  principle  will  seem  a  subtlety,  and  to 
older  people  every  precept  fitted  to  the  apprehension  of  the  young  must 
seem  a  platitude.  With  admirable  skill  Professor  Everett  has  avoided 
these  dangers,  on  one  or  the  other  of  which  nearly  all  previous  attempts 
in  this  direction  have  been  wrecked. 
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It  is  a  boy's  book  through  and  through.  The  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  the  woodshed  and  the  ball-ground,  where  boys  meet  their  real  trials 
and  win  the  triumphs  that  they  prize. 

It  blends  theory  and  practice  so  adroitly,  giving  the  reason  with  the 
precept  and  clothing  the  principle  in  flowing  robes  of  anecdote  and 
illustration,  that  it  is  never  dry  or  heavy. 

It  appeals  not  to  the  abstract  sense  of  moral  obligation,  but  to  the 
admiration  for  what  is  manly  and  brave,  and  the  contempt  for  what  is 
cowardly  and  mean,  and  thus  gets  hold  of  boys  as  they  are,  instead  of 
giving  a  description  of  boys  as  they  might  be  conceived  to  be.  It  has 
a  place  in  its  scheme  of  life  for  fun  and  frolic  as  well  as  for  industry  and 
obedience. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  views 
of  life  are  presented  with  a  clearness  and  fairness  which  makes  these 
systems  in  their  essential  features  easily  intelligible  to  a  boy  or  girl  of 
twelve.  And  the  youthful  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  led  unconsciously  a 
good  way  beyond  the  limits  of  these  individualistic  modes  of  thought  by 
the  hints  and  intimations  of  man's  social  nature  introduced  into  the  later 
portions  of  the  book.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a 
stronger  and  clearer  exposition  of  the  fundamental  ethical  doctrine  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  and  unus  homo  tiulius  homo,  than  is 
presented  in  the  chapter  on  Relations  to  Others. 

The  book  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  Whether  it  is 
possible  to  present  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view  more  effec- 
tively is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration.  This,  like  all  other  books 
on  the  subject,  is  written  «/ the  boys.  It  gives  them  advice  and  coun- 
sel. Yet  we  all  know  how  reluctant  boys  are  to  take  advice  from  any 
source.  The  ideal  approach  to  the  subject  is  one  that  should  place  the 
problem  of  life  clearly  before  the  boy's  mind,  and  urge  him  to  solve  it 
for  himself.  Then  it  would  take  up  the  materials  for  its  solution  which 
nature,  human  society,  and  human  institutions  place  at  his  disposal. 
Then  it  would  show  him  how  to  use  these  materials  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  himself  by  means  of  them,  and  point  out  the  dangers  and  penal- 
ties of  disuse  or  abuse,  and  the  rewards  of  duty  and  virtue  in  terms  of 
character  and  life.  By  taking  the  boy  into  the  author's  confidence,  and 
working  with  him  for  ends  which  the  boy  himself  should  have  clearly 
before  him  as  desirable,  it  might  be  possible  to  enlist  his  will  in  the  work 
of  self-realization  with  an  intensitv  and  enthusiasm  which  no  direct  advice 
can  awaken.  In  a  word,  the  most  effective  book  on  ethics  will  be  that 
which  shall  succeed,  not  in  telling  the  boy  what  the  author  sees  to  be 
good,  but  in  showing  the  boy  how  to  accomplish  what  the  boy  sees  for 
himself  to  be  best. 

Professor  Everett's  book  is  constructed  on  the  old  plan  of  giving  good 
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advice  to  the  boy ;  but  he  has  broken  through  the  Umitations  of  his 
method  at  so  many  points  that  he  has  produced  substantially  the  impres- 
sion of  being,  not  the  master  laying  down  the  law,  but  the  guide  point- 
ing out  the  way,  and  the  friend  walking  in  it  by  his  pupil's  side. 

WiLLLUi  DeWitt  Hyde. 
BowDOiN  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

The  Present  and  Futtire  of  Harvard  College.  An  address 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
June  25,  1 89 1.  By  Willloi  Watson  Goodwin,  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 
1891.  —  8  X  5I  in.,  pp.  42.     Paper. 

Professor  Goodwin's  address  has  a  very  great  interest  because  he  has 
been  devoted  to  the  instruction  in  the  University  and  only  incidentally  to 
the  administration,  and  he  is  able  to  speak  with  almost  greater  authority 
than  President  Eliot  himself  of  the  educational  changes  wrought  in 
Harvard  College  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  candor  and  the 
modest  earnestness  of  the  address  are  on  the  face  of  it.  The  answer  to 
the  question  "where  are  we  now,  and  how  did  we  get  there?"  being  a 
question  of  history,  is  worked  out  more  fully,  but  not  more  interestingly, 
than  the  second  inquiry,  "  where  are  we  going,  and  how  do  we  expect 
to  get  there  ?  "     This  is  aim  and  prophecy. 

The  allusions  to  secondary  education  are  not  many  in  the  first  part. 
They  turn  on  the  failure  of  the  secondary  schools  to  prepare  men  to  enter 
at  once  upon  elective  studies.  The  college  is  no  place  for  elementary 
work  of  any  kind,  and  yet  the  men  "  have  not  learnt  enough  at  school," 
"they  have  not  completed  the  general  and  preliminary  studies  which 
are  necessary  to  a  liberal  education."  At  present  "  the  college  is  better 
supplied  with  machinery  than  material  " ;  "  the  remedy  w'ill  come  in 
time  from  much-needed  reforms  in  school  education." 

Under  the  second  head  the  most  eloquent  passages  are  those  which 
vindicate  the  claims  of  liberal  education  to  its  full  period  of  time  between 
the  improved  schools  below  and  the  professional  schools,  including  the 
Graduate  school,  above.  .  Harvard  College  is  to  be  maintained  within 
the  University  for  the  historic  and  supreme  purpose  of  providing  the 
means  of  a  truly  liberal  education  for  ambitious  and  capable  youth  who 
have  been  well  prepared  for  it,  and  have  reserved  the  time  for  it. 

Professor  Goodwin  in  defending  the  college  idea  could  not  ignore  the 
pressing  danger  that  the  demand  for  early  entrance  upon  a  career  will 
deter  some  men  from  taking  the  time  for  liberal  culture,  and  he  traverses 
familiar  ground  to  show  how  far  our  boys  are  behind  those  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  or  even  the  American  boys  of  sixty  years  ago. 
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He  leaves  out  of  the  account  much  that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
but  his  main  contention  is  one  that  all  teachers  in  every  grade  of 
instruction  must  heartily  approve.     The  schools  must  be  improved. 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft. 
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THE   FUTURE   OF  THE   AMERICAN   COLLEGES 
AND    UNIVERSITIES.! 

WE  have  in  the  United  States  about  four  hundred  institu- 
tions, called  colleges  or  universities.  Some  are  already 
taking  rank  among  the  great  universities  of  the  world ;  others 
are  fairly  on  the  road  to  that  position ;  others  still,  in  various 
grades,  are  doing  the  work  they  profess  to  do  with  greater  or 
less  success. 

I  am  asked  to  write  upon  the  future  of  these  institutions.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  in  a  country  so  active  as 
this ;  but  when  I  remember  the  condition  of  collegiate  and  uni- 
versity instruction  thirty  years  ago,  and  compare  it  with  what 
we  have  already  attained,  there  seems  good  warrant  for  expect- 
ing very  great  progress  in  the  best  direction  during  the  next 
thirty  years. 

The  question  then  is,  for  one  as  hopeful  as  myself,  what  is 
this  best  direction  which  these  institutions  are  likely  to  take  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  and  will  be,  first  of  all, 
a  process  of  differentiation.  A  certain  number  of  the  larger 
and  stronger  institutions,  say  possibly  a  dozen  or  twenty,  will 
by  and  by  withdraw  more  and  more  from  collegiate  work,  and 
will  devote  themselves  to  university  work  :  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  will,  I  trust,  do  what  can  be  more  properly  called 
collegiate  work ;  that  is,  the  work  between  public  and  private 

1  This  paper  is  the  substance  of  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  at  the  last  annual  convocation  of  the  State  University,  July  9,  1891. 
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schools  of  a  good  grade,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  universities  on 
the  other ;  serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two. 

For  the  universities,  great  endowments  will  be  required.  I 
have  shown  in  sundry  articles  published  elsewhere  how  great 
the  demands  upon  these  institutions  for  advanced  instruction 
are.  These  embrace,  as  regards  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  large  and  thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  in  every 
field  of  human  research,  each  one  of  them  requiring  greater 
original  outlay,  and  greater  constant  expenditure,  than  large 
colleges  or  even  universities  of  the  earlier  pattern  in  our  coun- 
try demanded. 

But  this  great  costliness  of  advanced  work  in  universities  is 
not  confined  to  scientific  studies.  Advanced  classical  instruc- 
tion, historical  instruction,  instruction  in  our  own  and  other 
literatures,  each  of  these  demands  large  collections  of  books, 
manuscripts,  casts,  drawings,  coins,  and  other  illustrative  mate- 
rial, which  draw  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  very  largest 
institutions. 

Then,  too,  the  tendency  which  has  already  shown  itself  at 
some  of  the  German  universities,  and  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  bring  technical  instruction  into  connection  with  uni- 
versity studies  requires  very  great  outlay  for  plant  and  main- 
tenance. 

And,  most  exacting  of  all,  the  perpetual  subdivision  of  sub- 
jects, as  knowledge  grows  larger,  increases  the  demand  for  en- 
dowments vastly.  One  of  the  most  eminent  rectors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  said  to  me :  "  I  fear  the  time  is  coming  when 
a  university  will  be  impossible;  the  specialization  of  subjects  is 
so  great,  and  their  subdivision  so  rapid."  Take  one  or  two 
examples  of  this  :  In  our  own  country,  fifty  years  ago,  Benjamin 
Silliman  at  Yale  College  was  professor  of  half  a  dozen  different 
sciences  ;  to-day,  every  one  of  these  sciences  requires  more  than 
one  man,  and  some  of  them  several.  It  is  hardly  a  generation 
since  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  was  generally  attached  to  the 
duties  of  presidents  of  colleges,  and  they  were  expected  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  by  a  few  lectures,  the  results  of  their  general 
studies  ;   now,  a  department  of  philosophy  requires  special  pro- 
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fessors,  assistant  professors,  and  a  publication  fund.  History- 
was  a  few  years  ago  added  to  the  duties  of  a  professor  of  other 
subjects,  —  say  rhetoric  and  English  literature;  now,  history  is 
so  subdivided  that  it  requires  several  professors,  —  for  ancient 
history,  mediaeval  history,  American  history,  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, constitutional  history,  etc. 

And  this  last  requirement  suggests  another  demand  upon 
endowments.  More  and  more,  departments  of  history,  philoso- 
phy, with  various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  are 
demanding  funds  for  the  publication  of  special  researches  made 
by  the  higher  class  of  students. 

It  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be  severely  criti- 
cised for  his  discussion  of  a  subject  akin  to  this  a  year  or  two 
since,  in  which  he  said  that  to  establish  a  university  upon  less 
than  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  less  than  an  income 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  was  farcical, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  This  statement  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
been  criticised,  but  criticised  as  an  under-statement,  and  because 
its  author  did  not  put  the  matter  strongly  enough.  He  has  had 
only  too  good  occasion  to  know,  since,  that  an  institution  trying 
to  do  university  work  with  about  a  half-million  dollars  a  year,  is 
sadly  hampered  in  many  directions. 

Evidently  but  few  of  our  greater  institutions  of  learning  will 
be  sufificiently  equipped  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  upon 
them.  American  thought  is  active,  and  the  American  public  is 
determined  to  have  the  best.  It  insists  on  having  the  best 
railways,  steamships,  hotels,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  determination 
is  as  clearly  developing  to  have  the  best  possible  libraries,  uni- 
versities, galleries  of  art,  academies  of  music,  and  all  the  things 
that  go  with  the  highest  civilization. 

The  scale  on  which  Governor  Stanford  is  planning  his  uni- 
versity in  California,  and  the  scheme  which  Dr.  Harper  is 
presenting  for  the  new  university  in  Chicago,  clearly  show  that 
men  are  rising  to  the  height  of  the  great  argument.  Neither 
of  these  plans  can  be  carried  out  with  less  than  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions  of  endowment. 

What,  then,  should  the  colleges  do  .■'     In  answering  this  ques- 
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tion,  I  can  only  present  again  in  a  different  way  what  I  have 
advanced  elsewhere,  —  that  the  colleges  and  smaller  universities 
will  best  confine  themselves  more  and  more  to  what  may  be 
called  collegiate  work,  as  distinguished  from  university  work. 

Let  me  state  somewhat  precisely  what  I  understand  by  col- 
legiate work.  Under  this  head  I  would  include  all  the  inter- 
mediate work  between  the  public  schools  of  a  good  grade  and 
the  universities.  In  general  terms,  I  would  have  the  colleges 
admit  students  two  years  earlier  than  they  now  do,  taking  them 
at  the  beginning  of  their  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  car- 
rying them  in  four  years  to  the  point  now  reached  about  the 
beginning  of  the  existing  Junior  year  in  our  colleges  of  a  good 
grade.  In  this  collegiate  course  I  would  embrace  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  some  higher  mathematics ;  the  foundations  of 
natural  and  applied  science,  with  elementary  laboratory  work ; 
the  foundations  of  history  and  English  literature,  with  thorough 
instruction  in  languages,  and  with  some  choice  between  various 
courses  ;  say  a  classical  course,  with  Greek  and  Latin  ;  a  mixed 
course,  with  Latin  and  German  ;  a  modern  course,  with  French 
and  German,  and,  perhaps,  in  view  of  our  relations  with  other 
American  republics,  Spanish. 

Then  I  would  have  the  universities,  instead  of  admitting 
students  as  they  now  do,  in  the  Freshman  year,  begin  where  the 
colleges  leave  off,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year, 
with  a  university  course  of,  say,  one  or  two  years'  advanced 
instruction,  general  or  specific,  and  then  a  two  or  three  years' 
general  or  professional  course. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
very  great.  First,  there  would  be  greater  economy  ;  —  economy 
in  time  and  money.  As  to  time  ;  with  the  system  of  studies  as 
proposed,  embracing  public  and  private  schools,  intermediate 
colleges,  and  universities,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  person 
cognizant  of  the  general  facts  of  American  education,  will  deny 
that  at  least  one  or  two  years  can  be  saved.  I  think  this  is  an 
under  rather  than  an  over-statement.  The  amount  of  time  lost 
by  our  present  want  of  system  is  very  great.  It  is  a  source  of 
perpetual  wonder  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  advanced  education, 
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what  our  youth  can  be  doing  from  their  seventh  to  their  seven- 
teenth year,  and,  above  all,  from  their  twelfth  to  their  seven- 
teenth year.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  various  grades  in  our  present  system  do  not  fit  into 
each  other  or  work  in  full  harmony  with  each  other.  Under 
the  system  that  I  propose,  young  men  ought  to  be  ready  to 
enter  the  intermediate  college  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  to  enter  the  university  at  from  seventeen  to  nineteen, 
and  to  be  graduated  from  the  university,  including  the  pro- 
fessional school,  at  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four.  Excep- 
tionally devoted  students  could  remain  longer  in  fellowships, 
or  as  resident  graduates.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  in  any  case, 
save  where  a  young  man  is  greatly  delayed  by  the  necessity  of 
working  his  own  way,  why  graduation  from  the  professional 
school  should  be  later  than  this,  and  this  is  certainly  diminish- 
ing considerably  the  time  now  taken. 

But  there  are  other  advantages :  First,  to  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  preparatory  grade.  They  could  not  but 
feel  the  influence  of  this  better  system.  The  teaching  would 
be  better  and  more  prompt;  there  would  be  less  of  that  "daw- 
dling," which  is  the  worst  foe  to  manly  discipline  and  to  scholarly 
advancement.  Youth  in  the  colleges  would  see  their  life-work 
clearly  and  vividly  before  them,  and  this  is  a  great  incentive  to 
concentration  of  effort. 

Next,  there  would  be  a  vast  advantage  to  the  colleges  ;  I 
mean,  to  those  which  frankly  accept  the  position  of  inter- 
mediate colleges. 

First,  they  would  secure  more  students.  The  enormous 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  which  are  more  and  more 
embarrassing  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  the  University  of 
IMichigan,  Cornell,  and  other  large  institutions,  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  colleges,  and  from  them  the  collegiate  incomes 
would  be  largely  increased. 

Next,  the  endowment  of  these  institutions  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  greatly  strengthened.  Their  work  would  then  be 
understood  by  all  thinking  men  to  be  not  only  useful,  but  i7idis- 
pensable.     Men  asked  to  give  would  no  longer  say  :  "  What  is 
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the  use  of  giving  to  little  colleges  when  the  larger  ones  are 
doing  so  much  better  work  ?  "  Every  college  could  then  make 
a  plea,  which  it  now  cannot  make ;  it  could  point  to  the  multi- 
tude of  students  thronging  its  doors,  show  the  work  it  is  re- 
quired to  do,  and  then  demand  the  means  for  doing  it ;  and  such 
demands  in  this  country,  when  they  are  understood  to  be  just, 
are  very  rarely  made  in  vain. 

Next:  The  collegiate  Faculties  would  enjoy  a  better  position. 
At  present,  they  are  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  mixing  uni- 
versity work  with  collegiate  work,  and  of  trying  to  do  this  with 
means  utterly  insufficient.  In  making  this  attempt,  there  is  an 
inevitable  loss  of  consideration  from  their  students,  and  from 
the  community ;  with,  what  is  worse,  in  very  many  cases,  a  loss 
of  self-respect. 

Still  another  advantage  to  the  instructing  body  would  be  that 
where  a  professor  does  his  work  well  in  the  intermediate  college 
his  fame  would  be  carried  at  once  by  his  students  to  the  univer- 
sities, and  there  would  be  a  chance  of  his  rapid  promotion. 
Under  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  professors  in  the 
smaller  colleges  are  too  often  "switched  off"  from  the  main 
line  of  promotion,  and,  while  many  of  them  do  admirable  work, 
the  lines  of  communication  between  these  and  the  larger  uni- 
versities are  so  few  that  comparatively  little  is  known  of  them. 

There  would  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  students  in  inter- 
mediate colleges.  "  Dawdling  "  and  duplication  of  work  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  As  regards  the  former  of  these  evils, 
much  of  it  is  caused,  I  think,  by  imperfect  perception  of  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  collegiate  work ;  in  the  system  I  sug- 
gest, the  bearing  would  be  at  once  seen ;  all  would  be  seen  as 
fitting  together  in  a  full  course,  extending  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  professional  course  in  the  university. 

Then,  as  to  "duplication"  of  studies.  The  evil  at  present  is 
that  men  in  many  of  the  academies  and  high  schools  give  bits  of 
advanced  instruction,  which  might  more  properly  be  left  to  the 
universities,  and  which,  so  to  speak,  take  the  edge  off  such  studies 
before  they  are  taken  up  at  the  universities.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  special  departments  of  history. 
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The  advantages  to  the  universities  would  not  be  less.  Not 
being  burdened  with  young  and  immature  students,  they  could 
apply  all  their  resources  to  advanced  instruction  and  research. 
They  could  do  more  and  more  to  extend  the  field  of  knowledge ; 
and  men  worthy  of  doing  such  work  would  not  be  required  to 
take  part  in  preparatory  instruction  which  could  be  given  by 
younger  men.  Many  of  us  have  seen  professors  who,  had  they 
been  in  a  foreign  university,  would  have  won  great  distinction, 
compelled  to  wear  themselves  out  by  hearing  the  recitations  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  James  Hadley,  at  Yale  College  ;  — 
a  man,  who  in  a  German  university  would  have  drawn  multitudes 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  highest  work  in 
lecture  rooms  or  seminary  rooms,  gave  much  of  his  strength  to 
drilling  Freshmen  in  a  Greek  primer.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
most  eminent  philologist  that  America  has  produced  was  to  be 
seen  hearing  the  lower  classes  of  one  of  our  universities  recite 
in  German. 

The  good  effect,  then,  would  be  seen  in  all  three  of  the  divis- 
ions of  public  instruction,  and  a  good  effect  on  any  one  member 
would  act  on  the  two  others.  It  would  be  like  the  growth  of  a 
tree  :  the  public  schools  and  grammar  schools,  representing  the 
roots  of  the  system,  running  down  among  the  people  at  large ; 
the  college  system,  representing  the  trunk,  drawing  up  life  from 
the  roots  ;  and  while  strong  and  beautiful  in  itself,  conveying  its 
life  to  the  university  system,  represented  by  the  spreading 
branches,  boughs,  leafage,  and  fruitage  above.  What  strength- 
ened or  beautified  any  one  of  these  three  parts,  would  strengthen 
and  beautify  both  the  others. 

But  it  inay  be  said  that  the  officers  of  the  existing  colleges 
would  dislike  this  system  and  oppose  it.  Probably  many  of 
them  would;  and  still  they  would  certainly  be  mistaken  in  doing 
this.  The  position  of  the  head  of  a  really  good  intermediate 
college,  or  of  any  professor  in  it,  doing  the  work  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  do,  and  doing  it  thoroughly  well,  is  infinitely  higher 
before  the  public  at  large,  and  in  his  own  self-respect,  than  that 
of  the  head  of  a  college  who  is  pretending  to  do  university 
work  and  not  doing  it. 
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This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  colleges  and  gymnasia  of  the  Old 
World.  No  personages  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge stand  higher  in  public  estimation  than  the  heads  of  the 
intermediate  colleges,  like  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Malborough, 
and  others.  I  have  in  a  former  writing  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  high  places  in  the  English  Church,  bishoprics, 
archbishoprics,  and  the  like,  are  more  frequently  given  to  men 
who  thus  distinguish  themselves  as  heads  of  these  intermediate 
colleges,  than  to  men  eminent  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Very 
much  the  same  state  of  things  is  seen  in  Germany.  The  heads 
of  the  gymnasia  who  really  do  good  work  are  of  national  repu- 
tation. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  alumni  of  these  institutions  will 
object  to  the  proposed  change.  Doubtless,  they  will  at  first, 
unless  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  system  is  far  better  for 
the  country  and  themselves :  one  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
would  be  by  some  system  of  affiliation  which  would  make  the 
alumni  of  certain  colleges,  down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  changed  system,  alumni  of  some  adjacent  university.  This 
has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  in  one  or  two  cases  already. 

The  question  may  be  asked  what,  under  this  system,  would  be 
the  status  of  the  existing  high  schools  and  academies.  The 
answer  to  this  question  seems  to  me  very  simple.  The  stronger 
of  these  would  develop  into  intermediate  colleges ;  the  weaker 
would  take  rank  among  the  better  class  of  preparatory  and 
grammar  schools.  There  would  be  nothing  strange  in  this. 
The  term  "  college  "  is  applied  in  England  to  very  many  insti- 
tutions which  we  would  call  high  schools  or  academies.  In 
this  country  we  have  an  example  somewhat  akin  to  these  cases 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  great  city  should  not  have  several  colleges  intermediate 
between  its  preparatory  and  grammar  schools  of  a  good  grade 
and  the  universities. 

I  am  convinced  that  on  every  account  this  system  thus  pro- 
posed would  be  the  best  attainable  in  this  country.  It  would 
give  us  as  good  a  system  as  any  in  the  world,  and,  when  infused 
with  American  vigor  and  earnestness,  would,  I  think,  become 
the  best  in  the  world. 
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So  much,  then,  as  to  what  should  be.  As  to  what  will  be,  — 
I  think  the  logic  of  events  is  tending  in  this  direction,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  a  healthful  evolution,  and  that  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  United  States  will  be  developed 
into  something  of  the  pattern  I  have  suggested. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  some  here  and  there,  perhaps  many, 
holding  out  against  it ;  —  little,  feeble  colleges,  with  small  Fac- 
ulties and  wretched  equipment,  calling  themselves  universities, 
pretending  to  do  university  work,  and  hugging  to  themselves 
the  delusion  that  the  public,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable  part  of 
it,  take  them  for  more  than  they  are  really  worth.  But  these 
will  be  only  exceptions  fortifying  the  rule. 

More  and  more,  I  think,  this  process  of  differentiation  will  go 
on,  with  better  and  better  results.  It  will  not  be  a  violent  pro- 
cess :  there  will  be  a  gradual  evolution  in  accordance  with  the 
evident  needs  of  the  country.  Andrew  D.  White. 

Cornell  University. 
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A  man  is  not  likely  to  employ  the  best  methods,  if  he  invents  as  he  goes  along.  —  Quick. 

Senior  and  Tyro. 
I. 

Ty.  I  have  come,  Mr.  Senior,  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you. 
You  will  perhaps  remember  that  when  I  left  school,  five  years 
ago,  you  asked  me  what  profession  I  looked  forward  to  after 
completing  my  college  course.  When  I  answered  that  I  thought 
I  should  become  a  teacher,  you  looked  surprised  at  first,  but 
after  a  moment  said,  "Well,  if  you  want  to  lead  a  quiet,  studious, 
useful  life,  and  can  be  content  to  be  poor,  I  think  you  could  not  do 
better.  But  don't  take  up  teaching,  if  you  are  ambitious  to 
make  a  name  or  gain  wealth.  I  do  not  think  your  ambition 
will  lie  in  that  direction.  On  the  contrary,  from  what  I  know 
of  your  disposition  and  character,  I  believe  you  will  find  con- 
tentment in  a  life  of  combined  activity  and  contemplation. 
Much  will  be  demanded  of  you  :  teaching  calls  for  energy, 
justice,  sympathy,  and  self-denial ;  but  these  are  the  activities 
that  enrich  and  perfect  the  soul."  I  remembered  these  words, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  decide  my  plans  of 
life,  I  felt  myself  strongly  drawn  towards  the  profession  of 
teaching.  That  has  been  my  work  the  past  year.  I  am  not 
discouraged,  but  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  myself  con- 
fronted by  so  many  questions,  great  and  small,  to  which  I  can 
find,  in  my  own  reflections,  no  satisfactory  answer.  I  am  sure 
that,  if  I  live  long  enough,  experience  will  diminish  my  igno- 
rance ;  for  I  recall  that  saying  of  Homer,  in  the  seventeenth 

book  of  the  Iliad, 

pe')(Q\v  Be  T€  vi]'mo<i  eyvco, 
By  the  event  is  eveii  the  fool  made  wise. 

^  Correspondence  on  the  matter  of  this  series  of  talks  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 
It  should  be  addressed  to  School  and  College. —  Editor. 
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But  in  the  meantime  I  am  not  the  worst  sufferer  by  my  own 
mistakes ;  and  out  of  compassion  for  those  who  are  committed 
to  my  guidance,  and  in  the  interest  of  those  whom  I  am  called 
on  to  advise,  as  well  as  for  my  own  enlightenment,  I  come  to 
you  for  counsel.  Will  you  let  me  ask,  first,  at  what  age  it  is 
best  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  ?  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  your  opinion. 

Sett.  The  question,  my  dear  Tyro,  is  one  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance, and  one  that  many  minds,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  are 
meditating  at  present.  It  is,  you  know,  strongly  urged  just 
now,  that  young  men  enter  college  too  late ;  and  this  has  turned 
the  thoughts  of  many  to  the  question  whether  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  take  a  college  course  should  not  begin  somewhat 
earlier  those  studies  that  are  included  in  the  admission  require- 
ments of  most  colleges.  You  are  probably  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  admission  requirements 
of  our  colleges.  But  in  the  great  diversity  of  subjects,  Latin 
is  the  most  constant  requirement  of  all ;  and  therefore  in  future 
discussions  as  to  the  proper  age  for  beginning  preparation  for 
college,  the  proper  age  for  beginning  Latin  will  be  the  central 
point  of  interest.  There  is  manifestly  no  consensus  of  opinion 
in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  where  one  could  find  the 
subject  thoroughly  treated  historically  or  theoretically.  ' 

Ty.  Our  diversity  in  practice  has  seemed  very  strange  to  me. 
I  have  known  Latin  to  be  begun  at  all  ages  from  eight  to 
twenty.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  chance.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  average  is  for  beginning  Latin  in  this 
country.'' 

Sen.  No,  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with  any 
accuracy,  but  some  approximate  notion  can  be  formed.  In 
some  private  schools  I  have  heard  that  Latin  is  begun  at  ten, 
or  even  earlier,  but  I  think  that  the  number  of  such  schools  is 
not  large.  I  wished  to  know  at  what  age  Latin  is  begun  in  the 
high  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  I  consulted 
two  gentlemen  whose  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
public  schools  in  their  own  states  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  living  men.     Their  answers  were  the  same.     Both  put  the 
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average  age  at  fifteen  and  a  half  years.  At  Andover  Academy, 
Phillips  Academy  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  at  East- 
hampton  Academy,  the  age  is  fully  a  year  higher;  that  is,  at 
least  sixteen  and  a  half.  Taking,  as  schools  of  another  type 
(of  which,  however,  the  number  is  not  great),  the  Boston  Latin, 
the  Penn  Charter  School,  and  the  Roxbury  Latin,  I  find  the 
average  age  for  beginning  Latin  is  rather  over  twelve  and  a 
half.  On  the  whole,  we  should  be  below  the  mark,  if  we  should 
say  that  the  great  majority  of  those  in  this  country  who  study 
Latin  in  public  and  private  schools,  do  not  begin  before  they 
are  fifteen  years  of  age, 

Ty.  Your  conclusions  surprise  me.  Is  it  not  usual  to  take  up 
Latin  much  earlier  abroad  .'' 

Sen.  Undoubtedly  ;  in  England,  and  everywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent, I  should  say  from  four  to  six  years  earlier.  Our  practice, 
then,  is  widely  different  from  that  of  nations  where  education 
has  been  most  scientifically  studied,  and  where,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ablest  minds,  it  has  been  most  carefully  devel- 
oped and  organized  as  an  institution  of  the  state.  Now  I  do 
not  at  once  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  foreign  states  are  cer- 
tainly right  in  this  matter,  and  we  as  certainly  wrong.  All  I 
should  venture  to  assert  at  this  point  is  that  the  presumption 
would  appear  to  be  against  us.  For,  you  know  very  well,  our 
practice  is  certainly  not  wholly  the  outcome  of  a  reasoned  phi- 
losophy of  education ;  it  does  not  express  the  intelligent  con- 
viction of  a  succession  of  sound-minded,  highly  trained  men, 
responsible  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
a  scheme  of  national  education.     Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ty.  I  was  thinking  of  the  freaks  of  some  of  our  organizers  of 
education,  of  the  levity  of  some  school  committees  that  I  have 
heard  of,  voting  Latin  into  a  high  school  course,  or  voting  it 
out,  for  the  flimsiest  reasons,  in  one  case  substituting  book- 
keeping in  its  place,  as  a  far  more  useful  study.  But  pray 
go  on. 

Se)i.  I  was  going  to  say,  what  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism,  that 
in  education,  as  in  all  things  else,  it  is  folly  not  to  get  all  the 
profit  we  can  from  human  experience.     Now  the  experience  of 
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foreign  nations  is  that  Latin  should  be  begun  at  an  early  age. 
I  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  at  least 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  or  heard  it  suggested  that  Latin 
should  be  postponed  to  a  later  age.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  abroad  Latin  has  been  successfully  handled  as  an  instru- 
ment for  training  the  mind  to  habits  of  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness, patience,  discrimination,  accuracy,  thoroughness  ;  in  a 
word,  to  habits  of  clear  and  sound  thinking.  A  real  knowledge 
is  also  acquired,  a  great  and  useful  acquisition.  Now  we  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  much  less  successful,  both  in  getting  mental 
discipline  from  the  study  of  Latin,  and  in  acquiring  a  masterful 
knowledge  that  becomes  a  fresh  source  of  power, 

Ty.  From  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  think  you  must  be 
right.  But  the  ground  of  their  superiority  to  us,  if  I  apprehend 
you  rightly,  you  attribute  to  the  circumstance  that  Latin  is  be- 
gun so  much  earlier  than  with  us  ;  as  you  say,  from  four  to  six 
years  earlier.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  difference  may  be  due 
largely  to  another  cause,  but  I  do  not  venture  now  to  express 
an  opinion.  But  do  you  not  attach  importance  to  the  fact  that 
Latin  is  studied  so  much  longer  there  than  here }  For  I  have 
always  heard  that  Latin  is  kept  on  the  anvil  very  much  longer 
abroad  than  in  America. 

Sen.  The  two  things  hang  together.  The  former  almost  im- 
plies the  latter.  Latin  is  begun  earlier  in  order  that  it  may  be 
studied  longer. 

Ty.  Perhaps  I  should  have  expressed  my  meaning  more 
exactly,  if  I  had  said,  "  studied  so  much  more,"  instead  of  "  so 
much  longer." 

Sen.  That  is,  unquestionably,  an  important  cause  of  their 
greater  success.  I  will  come  round  to  that  presently.  In  the 
meantime,  a  few  more  words,  if  you  don't  mind,  on  the  subject 
of  beginning  early. 

Ty.    I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  more. 

Sen.  May  I  ask  you  to  throw  another  stick  on  the  fire  }  That 
stick  of  hickory,  if  you  will ;  I  once  in  a  while  find  a  bit  of  hick- 
ory amongst  the  beech  and  maple,  and  it  is  odd  how  it  sends 
thought  flying  backward ;  for  always,  as  I  lay  it  on  the  fire,  there 
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comes  to  me  across  the  years  of  a  half-century,  the  vision  of  the 
great  fireplace  with  glowing  hickory  logs,  at  my  grandfather's, 
in  the  big,  bare  room,  that  served  for  kitchen,  dining-room,  liv- 
ing-room, all  in  one.  That  will  do.  Thank  you.  What  was  I 
saying  .-' 

Ty.  You  were  going  to  say  something  more  about  beginning 
Latin  early. 

Seji.  Yes,  that  was  it.  Well,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  foreign  language,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  can  be 
more  quickly  and  easily  learned  while  the  senses  are  keen,  the 
organs  plastic,  the  verbal  memory  facile  and  retentive,  and 
above  all,  while  self-consciousness  is  still  in  a  measure  latent, 
and  does  not  yet  thrust  itself  eternally  into  the  foreground. 
When  one  is  older,  the  vernacular  gets  more  complete  posses- 
sion of  on,e  and  obtrudes  itself  constantly  as  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  foreign  tongue.  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  at  another  language  directly;  the  channels  of  thought  are 
traced,  the  organs  are  habituated  to  form  certain  sounds,  the 
ear  to  apprehend  them.  I  do  not  deny  that,  if  the  sole  purpose 
in  studying  a  language  is  to  learn  to  read  it,  that  end  may  be 
overtaken  in  a  shorter  time  by  a  more  mature  mind.  But  no 
language  is,  or  ought  to  be,  studied  in  school  for  that  single 
end.  It  is  implied  in  what  I  have  said  that  the  beginnings  of 
a  foreign  language  should  be  learned  much  more  through  the 
practice  of  speaking  and  hearing  than  from  the  study  of  books. 
This  means,  of  course,  small  classes  and  great  familiarity  with 
the  language  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Let  me  add  another 
point.  A  more  mature  mind  submits  much  less  kindly  and 
patiently  to  the  drudgery  that  is  inseparable  from  studying  a 
language  wholly  or  mainly  through  the  eye,  and  the  knowledge 
thus  painfully  acquired  does  not  soak  in  and  become  a  part  of 
one's  being. 

Hence,  again,  if  we  are  shut  up  to  the  crippled  and  more  arti- 
ficial method  of  learning  that  excludes  speaking  and  hearing, 
still  it  is  better  to  begin  a  language  early.  Once  more,  though 
this  is  partly  implicated  in  what  has  just  been  said,  we  feel  that 
time  grows  more  and  more  valuable,  as  the  period  of  formal 
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training  goes  by,  and  that  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to 
adapt  subjects  and  methods  to  the  unfolding  capacities  of  the 
mind.  But  who  ever  thought  that  learning  the  elements  of  a 
foreign  language  is  a  suitable  discipline  for  a  mind  that  has 
begun  to  be  fully  conscious  of  its  powers .-'  Speaking  of  the  age 
at  which  we  begin  other  languages,  President  Eliot  said  lately, 
"We  are  in  the  dark  ages  regarding  this  matter  in  America." 
And  he  is  right.  I  maintain  that,  on  the  soundest  educational 
grounds,  we  ought  to  begin  Latin  three  or  four  years  earlier 
than  we  do,  say  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  even  if  no 
more  time  be  allowed  for  it  in  our  curriculums. 

Ty.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  amount  of  time.  Would  you 
give  as  much  time  to  Latin  as  is  customary  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  France  and  Germany .-' 

Sen.  No,  that  is  not  practicable  and  is  not  desirable.  The 
school  day,  the  school  week,  and  the  school  year  are  all  shorter 
with  us  ;  and  though  I  think  we  have  reduced  the  school  time 
below  a  reasonable  minimum,  we  are  nearer  right  than  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  French.  Our  boys  are  bigger,  more  vigorous, 
more  self-reliant,  of  a  more  free  and  joyous  spirit ;  and  this  I 
think  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  does 
not  make  such  heavy  demands  upon  them.  Having,  therefore, 
less  school  time  to  distribute,  we  must  give  less  to  Latin  ;  but 
even  with  the  change  that  I  propose,  beginning  Latin  at  eleven 
or  twelve,  foreign  boys  would  still  have  two  years  the  start. 
But  Latin  ought  to  have  more  time  than  at  present.  Of  that  I 
am  certain.  I  insist  on  this  as  of  capital  importance,  because  I 
seem  to  see  clearly  that  the  ends  which  we  propose  to  ourselves 
cannot  be  reached  with  so  meagre  an  allowance  of  time  as  I 
find  in  most  study  plans.  We  have  not  realized  to  ourselves 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  is,  I  will  not  say,  to  master  Latin,  but  to 
advance  far  enough  to  make  the  study  yield  its  best  fruits.  We 
have  not  duly  measured  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  or  else 
we  have  overestimated  the  very  moderate  power  of  the  average 
juvenile  mind. 

Ty.  That  somehow  we  have  failed,  is  true,  I  think,  and  yet 
many  might  ask  the  evidence  of  it. 
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Seji.  I  think  almost  all  teachers  of  Latin  would  find  the  evi- 
dence in  their  own  experience,  if  they  could  interpret  it.  I 
wonder  how  many  teachers  are  satisfied,  or  think  they  ought  to 
be,  with  either  the  increase  of  mental  power  in  their  pupils  from 
the  study  of  Latin,  or  with  their  grasp  of  the  language,  at  the 
end  of  their  school  course.  There  is  a  profound  and  widespread 
dissatisfaction  in  this  country  with  the  pitiful  results  obtained, 
and  a  blind  groping  for  the  cause.  The  cause  lies  so  close  at 
hand  that  it  has  been  overlooked.  The  element  of  time  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to.  To  do  a  hard  task  right  thor- 
oughly, only  time  enough  has  been  taken  to  do  an  easy  task 
superficially.  If  we  are  persuaded  that,  for  high  educational 
purposes,  Latin  is  a  powerful  instrument  and  one  of  the  very 
best  available,  then  it  is  folly  not  to  use  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  that  is,  not  to  adajDt  means  to  ends. 

Ty.  You  appeal  to  the  experience  of  teachers  in  confirmation 
of  what  you  say  about  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  study  of 
Latin  ;  but  is  there  not  some  other  proof  .•*  So  far  as  college 
entrance  examinations  and  the  real  fitness  of  those  who  enter 
college  for  more  advanced  work  are  tests,  what  are  the  indica- 
tions .'• 

Sen.  They  point  the  same  way.  College  professors  are  of  one 
mind.  They  find  a  small  proportion  of  students  well  prepared 
for  higher  work.  The  knowledge  of  the  majority  is  meagre 
and  crude,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  continue  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  pursue  the  same  aims,  as  in  the  schools,  by  the 
same  methods. 

Ty.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  entirely  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
failure,  and  I  am  afraid  not  at  all  as  to  the  remedy. 

Sen.  I  am  gratified  to  have  you  express  your  dissent,  if  you 
do  not  agree  with  me.  The  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster,  I 
warn  you,  my  friend,  is  apt  to  make  a  man  rather  dogmatic 
in  opinion,  at  least  in  matters  of  education.  I  am  myself 
conscious  of  having  very  positive  opinions,  but  I  have  always 
tried  to  have  an  open  mind  ;  so  be  assured  that  I  am  ready  to 
see  and  acknowledge  the  truth,  if  it  proves  to  be  on  your  side. 
You  think  I  am  wrong  as  to  the  true  cause  of  our  ill  success 
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with  Latin,  I  think  you  do  not  deny  the  fact,  and  wrong  in  the 
remedy  that  I  would  apply. 

Ty.  The  cause  seems  to  me  to  lie  much  more  in  poor  teaching 
than  in  insufficient  time  ;  and  as  to  the  remedy  that  you  propose, 
beginning  much  earlier  and  decidedly  increasing  the  time,  I 
cannot  think  so  radical  a  change  will  ever  be  approved  by  the 
American  public.  Is  it  not  best  first  to  reform  our  teaching, 
see  what  gains  we  can  make  in  that  way,  and  then,  if  it  seems 
necessary,  try  to  find  more  time  .■*  Perhaps,  through  improved 
methods,  time  enough  can  be  saved  ;  I  mean  that  so  much  more 
can  be  achieved,  that  a  larger  allotment  of  time  for  Latin  may 
seem  uncalled  for.  I  think  I  owe  this  idea  to  you.  I  remem- 
ber that  while  I  was  in  school,  you  spoke  of  this,  and  said  that 
in  Latin  composition  you  were  sure  half  the  time  was  lost 
through  a  wrong  method,  and  that  you  were  about  making  an 
entire  change  in  your  own  practice.  I  have  also  heard  you, 
have  I  not,  on  several  occasions  in  public  discussions,  empha- 
size the  importance  of  finding  out  the  best  ways  in  teaching 
and  studying,  to  the  end  that  greater  progress  might  be  made 
in  the  time  usually  given  to  preparation  for  college .'' 

Sen.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  my  dear  Tyro,  that  the  first  and 
most  important  thing  is  to  find  out  what  is  best  ? 

Ty.  Certainly ;  for  we  cannot  do  what  is  best  without  first 
seeing  what  is  best,  unless  we  stumble  upon  it  by  chance,  and 
that  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

Sen.  And  were  you  satisfied  with  the  argument  as  to  begin- 
ning Latin  earlier  than  we  do  in  America? 

Ty.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  impressed  by  the  truth  and 
force  of  your  reasoning  on  that  point. 

Sen.  But  that  proposal  was  included,  was  it  not,  in  what  you 
called  a  "  radical  change  "  } 

Ty.  Yes,  and  increasing  the  time  for  Latin.  Those  were  the 
two  points. 

Sen.  But  when  you  said  that  the  American  public  would  never 
approve  of  those  "radical  changes,"  I  inferred  that  yon  did  not 
approve  of  them.  You  remember  you  said  you  could  not  agree 
with  me  at  all  as  to  the  remedy  that  I  would  apply } 
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Ty.  Yes,  I  remember ;  but  upon  reflection,  I  think  I  should 
limit  my  dissent  to  the  other  point,  I  mean,  increasing  the  time 
for  Latin. 

Sen.  Well,  as  to  that,  you  say  the  American  public  will 
never  be  of  the  same  mind  with  me.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I 
think  you  will  admit,  my  friend,  that  that  is  not  to  be  accounted 
an  argument  against  the  soundness  of  my  view.  Our  concern 
is  to  be  right ;  whether  the  American  public  agree  with  us  or 
not  is  its  affair.  Now  to  go  back  a  little  :  you  say,  improve  the 
teaching,  and  if  that  is  done,  you  think  more  school  time  for 
Latin  will  not  be  needed.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  years 
on  the  average  you  think  students  spend,  in  this  country,  in 
preparing  for  college .'' 

Ty.    I  think  not  much  more  than  three. 

Sen.  I  believe  you  are  right.  And  of  those  who  study  Latin 
in  school,  but  do  not  go  to  college,  do  you  think  many  carry  on 
Latin  for  a  longer  time  than  three  years .-' 

Ty.    No,  I  should  suppose  the  average  would  be  less. 

Sen.  But  you  still  agree  that  Latin  may  best  be  begun  at 
—  say  about  the  age  of  twelve .-' 

Ty.    Yes  ;  I  am  persuaded  of  that. 

Sen.  Then  you  would  propose  to  discontinue  the  study,  as  a 
school  subject,  at  about  fifteen.  That  is  much  below  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  a  suitable  age  for  entering  college ;  and 
if  Latin  is  to  be  continued  in  college,  there  would  be  a  gap  of 
three  or  four  years. 

Ty.  I  confess  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  But  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  Latin  ought  not  to  have  so  very  much  more 
time.  Will  you  say  more  definitely  what  you  think  the  incre- 
ment should  be .-' 

Sen.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  you  are 
entirely  right  in  assuming  that  our  actual  practice  in  teaching 
can  be  considerably  improved.  In  the  next  place,  when  such 
an  improvement  has  been  effected,  I  think  we  can  accomplish 
nearly  as  much  as  they  do  in  Germany  and  France,  in  the  same 
time ;  and  what  they  do  can  be  pretty  definitely  ascertained. 
Now  I  propose,  you  remember,  to  strike  off  about  two  years  at 
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the  beginning,  —  I  mean  that  we  may  begin  Latin  two  years 
later  than  they  do  abroad.  Then  I  allow  for  a  much  shorter  school 
year.  Finally,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  shorter  school 
week,  we  must  reduce  the  number  of  hours  per  week  for  Latin 
considerably  below  the  foreign  standard,  say  to  about  their  mini- 
mum of  five  hours.  Five  hours  a  week,  then,  for  six  years  ;  that 
is,  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-fifth  of  our  school  years  solid,  to 
be  given  to  Latin.  Not  less  than  that  will  suffice,  in  my  judgment, 
to  make  the  study  yield,  as  I  have  already  said,  its  best  fruits. 

Ty.  But  at  the  age  of  twelve  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  edu- 
cated privately,  are  not  far  advanced  in  the  grammar  school. 
Do  you  think,  then,  that  Latin  should  be  introduced  into  the 
grammar  school  course  ? 

Sen.  No,  I  do  not  advise  that.  The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and 
I  have  not  given  it  very  much  thought.  But  several  reasons 
occur  to  me,  either  of  which  would  render  it  unwise  to  attempt 
it.  French  might  well  be  studied  by  those  who  are  to  take 
Latin,  but  it  would  be  better  to  select  all  such  pupils  and  give 
them  instruction  by  themselves  in  French,  rather  than  to 
make  it  obligatory  for  all.  That  the  presidents  of  a  dozen 
New  England  colleges  should  unite,  as  they  have  lately  done, 
in  a  recommendation  that  one  or  two  foreign  languages  should 
be  made  a  part  of  a  regular  grammar  school  course,  strikes  me 
with  astonishment.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  the  pro- 
digious success  that  we  have  attained  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign 
languages  in  our  high  schools  prompted  this  sapient  suggestion. 
Did  they  consider  well  the  general  competency  of  grammar 
school  teachers  to  give  such  instruction .'  Have  they  weighed 
the  intellectual  profit  to  be  derived  from  pottering  a  year  or  two 
with  the  elements  of  another  tongue .'' 

Ty.  You  have  touched  there  upon  a  point  of  great  interest 
to  me.  I  mean  beginning  French  before  Latin.  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  call  another  evening,  when 
you  are  at  leisure,  to  learn  your  opinion  more  fully.  I  fear 
I  have  taken  too  much  of  your  time.  I  see  it  is  already 
past  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  will  bid  you  good  night. 

Sen.    Good  night.  William  C.  Collar. 
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THE  object  of  a  course  in  English  at  one  of  our  good  sec- 
ondary schools  should  be  twofold.  We  should  teach  the 
art,  and  we  should  teach  the  science.  Ability  to  write  clear 
and  forcible  English  should  be  insisted  upon  for  every  graduate  ; 
and  when  this  conceded  end  has  been  matched  by  adequate 
means,  it  will  be  as  disgraceful  for  such  a  graduate  to  put 
together  an  absolutely  slovenly  or  incorrect  sentence  as  it 
would  be  for  him  to  make  errors  in  simple  addition  or  multipli- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  we  should  teach  the  science.  This, 
again,  must  be  divided  into  philology  proper  (linguistics  in  the 
narrower  sense,  that  is  :  a  satisfactory  terminology  in  these 
matters  does  not  exist,  but  is  discussed  at  length  by  the  late 
Professor  Elze  in  his  Grundriss  der  englischen  Philologie,  Halle, 
1887,  the  first  chapter),  and  literature.  In  this  paper,  I  shall 
consider  the  study  of  English  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  read- 
ing of  standard  literature  in  higher  classes.  As  to  the  philo- 
logical study  of  our  tongue,  it  would  seem  best  to  keep  that 
separate  from  the  study  of  literature  proper.  A  brief  primer, 
with  the  barest  outlines  of  the  history  and  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage, made  by  a  sound  scholar  who  knows  what  to  leave  out  as 
well  as  what  to  put  in,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
upper  class.  I  do  not  mean  a  handbook  like  the  excellent  manual 
prepared  by  Professor  Lounsbury,  —  though  by  all  means  let 
such  a  book  be  studied,  if  time  can  be  found  for  it,  —  but  I 
have  in  mind  a  fraction  of  a  primer,  the  merest  skeleton,  but 
holding  the  essential  facts.  Perhaps  such  a  book  exists,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it.  Prefaced  by  the  facts  contained  in  such  a 
book,  the  instruction  in  English  literature  may  be  carried  on 
strictly  for  its  own  sake.     This  is  my  present  subject. 

Literature,  then,  for  its  own  sake  is  what  we  keep  in  mind  as 
our  objective  point.     The  material  that  we  study  is  not  to  be  a 
peg  on  which  we  hang  exercises  in  parsing  or  analysis,  or  what 
84 
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not ;  nor  is  it  to  be  a  mere  rallying-place  for  gossip  and  instruc- 
tion about  things  in  general.  Teufelsdrockh  might  carry  on 
such  a  class  to  advantage;  but  for  the  average  teacher  its  free- 
dom is  far  too  perilous.  A  man  of  discursive  tendencies  and  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  reading  sometimes  atones  for  the  centrif- 
ugal character  of  his  teaching  by  opening  a  horizon  for  his 
pupils  and  spurring  them  on  to  private  discoveries  in  the  world  of 
letters.  But  for  the  cheap  showman  and  word-juggler  we  should 
have  no  mercy.  This  person  brings  to  his  teaching  what  we 
may  call  the  Thaumaturgic  Style.  With  a  copy  of  Skeat's  dic- 
tionary and  an  erudite  expression  of  visage,  this  sage  not  only 
ranges  himself,  in  the  sight  of  his  scholars,  among  the  heroes  of 
philology,  but  he  actually  inspires  a  suspicion  that  he  must  have 
been  somehow  concerned  in  the  very  making  of  the  language, 
—  so  dazzling  is  the  flash  of  the  chalk,  so  overwhelming  this 
rush  of  cognates  and  derivatives  in  all  tongues  of  Europe.  I 
once  heard  a  brilliant  young  man  lecture  on  certain  ancient 
inscriptions ;  and  so  familiar  was  his  dealing  with  the  material, 
that  certain  of  the  audience  got  an  impression  that  he  not  only 
had  deciphered  but  had  actually  composed  and  carved  the 
inscriptions  themselves.  Once  in  a  recitation,  perhaps,  waning 
attention  may  be  revived  by  one  of  these  educational  fire- 
crackers (I  recommend  as  appropriate  to  the  habit,  the  word 
"vacillate,"  with  humorous  touches  in  the  process  of  deriva- 
tion) ;  but  more  than  this  allowance  must  result  in  evil.  In 
any  case  it  is  better  to  put  a  dictionary  within  reach  of  the 
class  during  its  time  of  preparation,  and  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  etymology  at  a  place  where  the  progress  of  reading  will 
be  least  interrupted.  This  is  said  of  etymology,  but  not  of  his- 
torical and  philological  explanations  necessary  to  explain  the 
author's  meaning.  It  is  precisely  here  that  a  sound  knowledge 
of  English  comes  into  play ;  and  in  reading  Chaucer  or  Shaks- 
pere  such  knowledge  is  indispensable.  It  is  always  profitable. 
Where,  however,  a  word  has  a  plain  meaning,  with  no  impor- 
tant difference  from  present  usage, —  then  no  matter  what 
mines  of  interest  may  underlie  its  derivation,  let  the  treasure 
slumber  unsunned.  For  example,  we  are  reading  King  Lear. 
In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  first  act,  the  Fool  says : 
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For  you  know,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long 

That  it  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young. 

So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

Here  we  must  pay  some  attention  to  the  words  "  it  "  (as  posses- 
sive) and  "darkling  "  ;  "  nuncle,"  too,  can  bear  a  little  comment. 
But  in  the  seventh  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  that  matchless  scene 
where  Cordelia  bends  over  her  awakening  father,  to  stop  for  a 
word  or  phrase,  except  upon  the  direst  grammatical  compulsion, 
is  suicidal.  Everything  should  be  subordinated  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  home  to  each  scholar,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  Artist  and  the  Art,  the  supreme  achievement.  To  teach 
appreciation  —  of  the  bad,  moreover,  as  well  as  of  the  good  — 
is  a  prime  object  of  this  course.  In  so  far  as  a  boy  or  girl  is 
taught  to  appreciate  the  good,  there  must  arise  a  corresponding 
distaste  for  the  bad,  the  cheap,  the  tawdry.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  reading  only  the  best.  Happily  our  noble  literature  has 
ample  store  of  material  that  will  bear  this  stamp. 

Comprehension  is  attained  by  direct  study  of  a  given  piece  of 
literature,  and  appreciation  is  sure  to  come  in  the  train  of  com- 
prehension. But  both  may  be  helped  by  historical  and  com- 
parative studies.  The  historical  method  gives  us  the  helps  of 
nearness,  —  local  coloring,  precision,  detail ;  the  comparative 
method  gives  us  contrast,  relation,  perspective,  —  the  advan- 
tages of  distance.  Suppose  we  read  with  our  class  Pope's  Rape 
of  the  Lock, — an  excellent  selection  for  teaching  the  techni- 
cal side  of  poetry.  We  take,  of  course,  Thackeray's  Four 
Georges  and  English  Humorists,  and  perhaps  a  chapter  or 
two  from  Henry  Esmond,  coming  close  to  the  generation  for 
which  and  out  of  which  Pope  made  his  verse.  We  read  a 
paper  here  and  there  from  the  Spectator ;  in  short,  we  take 
the  evident  path.  All  this  has  helped  comprehension,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  has  done  something  for  appreciation.  But 
the  latter  object  is  best  served  when  we  try  the  virtues  of 
comparison.  This  keynote  of  modern  scientific  investigation 
has  done  wonders  for  literature  ;  it  was  the  favorite  method  of 
our  great  critic,  Matthew  Arnold.     Let  us  see  what  it  will  do 
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for  Pope,  —  of  course,  on  the  small  scale  alone  possible  in  a 
classroom.  Pope  has  some  verses  To  the  Memory  of  an  Unfor- 
tunate Lady,  where  the  conventional  character  of  his  work  is  very 
evident  as  well  as  his  great  talent.  There  is  plenty  of  chance 
for  criticism.     Take  the  couplet  : 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die? 

Is  this  true  rins:  or  false  .-*  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  conven- 
tional  (but  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say  "  elegant,")  character  of 
the  following  : 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dress'' d 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast ; 
There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow.   .   .   .^ 

Here  are  the  virtue  and  the  vice  of  Pope's  verse ;  and  the 
teacher  will  do  well  to  insist  on  the  former.  Dr.  Johnson, 
Byron,  and  Thackeray  are  a  pretty  strong  jury,  and  we  know 
what  they  had  to  say  of  Pope.  But  suppose  we  try  comparison. 
Some  bright  scholar  will  be  pretty  sure  to  recall  Byron's  lines, 
"  Oh,  Snatched  away  in  Beauty's  Bloom,"  where  certain  verses 
are  a  close  echo  of  Pope,  although  with  a  difference.  But  a 
far  better  comparison  is  to  take  the  man  who  stands  world- 
removed  in  every  way  from  Pope,  —  Robert  Burns.  We  will 
choose  three  of  his  lyrics  in  the  same  mood  as  that  of  the  poems 
just  mentioned.  First  we  read  To  Mary  hi  Heaven.  This, 
we  find,  has  no  Scotch  dialect ;  and  while  its  pathos  is  intense, 
we  note  a  certain  conventional  character  not  unlike  the 
phrases  of  Pope.  Next  comes  HigJiland  Mary,  —  the  same 
theme,  but  partly  in  Scottish  dialect,  warmer,  richer,  deeper. 
The  conventional  touch,  however,  is  not  quite  gone.  Lastly, 
we  turn  to  the  gem  of   all,  the  Farewell  to  Nancy,  and  there 

1  This,  with  the  three  lyrics  of  Burns  mentioned  below,  are  in  Ward's  English 
Poets,  vol.  iii. 
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we  meet  a  half-dozen  lines,  so  direct,  so  sincere,  so  final,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  called  them  the  essence  of  a  thousand  love- 
songs,  and  Matthew  Arnold  praised  them  with  absolute  praise. 
We  might  add  the  "  Lucy  "  poems  of  Wordsworth.  From  this 
vantage-ground,  we  look  back  to  Pope  ;  and  with  what  excellent 
results  !  On  the  other  hand,  to  appreciate  Pope  at  his  best, 
let  us  read  some  of  Wordsworth's  more  rambling  and  pompous 
work,  and  then  turn  back  sharply  to  one  of  Pope's  crisp 
epistles  or  a  bit  of  the  Essay  on  Man.  This  matter  of  mak- 
ing one  poem  criticise  another  is  of  unending  profit.  When 
we  read  a  spirited  modern  ballad,  let  us  read  next  a  ballad  of 
the  old  time,  — JoJinie  Armstrong,  that  favorite  of  Goldsmith, 
or  Coleridge's  choice.  Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

I  have  no  space  to  speak  of  prose  literature  in  this  paper ; 
but  much  the  same  principles  apply  there  as  in  poetry.  It  is, 
I  hope,  unnecessary  to  protest  against  the  vanishing  habit  of 
treating  poetry  on  the  same  lines  with  prose.  Metre  plays 
a  leading  part  in  poetry :  why  is  any  given  poem  in  its 
particular  kind  of  verse  .-*  Let  the  doubter  compose  an  Ode 
on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  the  metre  of  the  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade.  All  children  have  a  good  ear  for  metre,  but 
it  is  a  hard  fight  to  save  this  precious  knowledge  from  the 
ravages  inflicted  by  instruction  in  "elocution." 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  is  trite,  and  may  well  sound  ex 
cathedra,  or  even  oracular,  in  its  presentation.  But  the  ex 
cathedra  tone,  if  not  too  insufferable,  has  the  value  of  giving 
direct  conclusions  from  experience.  Thought  is  free.  The 
halting,  balancing  method  hardly  suits  this  sort  of  work  ;  for 
here,  if  anywhere,  John  Stuart  Mill's  saying  holds  good,  that 
one    man    with    a   belief   is    worth    ninety-nine    men   with    an 

opinion. 

Francis  B.  Gummere. 
Haverford  College,  Pa. 
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In  Two  Parts. 
I. 

I  AM  uttering  no  mere  commonplace  when  I  say  that  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  meet  this  gathering  of  teachers.  No  one 
feels  more  deeply  and  keenly  than  myself  the  necessity  of  a 
close  and  vital  union  of  the  work  of  schools  and  colleges  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  our  system  of  education. 
No  one  recognizes  more  distinctly  than  I  the  serious  break  in 
the  youth's  course  of  training  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
year,  and  the  difficulty  of  so  arranging  the  work  of  the  colleges 
in  Latin  and  Greek  as  to  continue  that  of  the  schools  without 
loss  or  inconvenience  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  students. 
In  view  of  the  undesirable  facts,  teachers  in  preparatory  schools 
and  college  teachers  (of  the  studies  which  are  continued  in 
college)  should  be  in  the  closest  relations  and  in  harmony  as  to 
the  work  which  is  done  and  is  to  be  done. 

I  am  not  come  to  direct  the  members  of  this  Association  as 
to  the  details  of  their  work  with  their  classes  in  Greek.  Doubt- 
less most  of  you  who  teach  that  subject  succeed  better  than  I 
should  do  without  more  experience  than  I  have  had.  But  no 
one  teaches  Freshman  classes  for  a  long  series  of  years  without 
noticing  certain  points  on  which  he  would  lay  special  stress  in 
elementary  instruction, — points  which  seem  to  have  been 
neglected  in  the  training  of  many  of  his  students.  Many  of 
the  young  men  who  come  before  me  have  never  enjoyed  in 
preparatory  schools  the  privilege  of  such  teaching  as  yours. 
We  have  at  Yale  a  large  number  of  able,  energetic,  hard- 
working young  men  who  come  from  schools  where  the  teachers 

^  Address  delivered  before  the  High-School  section  of  the  Teachers'  Association 

of  Connecticut,  October  i6,  1891. 
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could  spare  but  little  time  for  the  single  youth  who  was  follow- 
ing an  unusual  course.  On  such  comparatively  untrained  young 
men,  many  of  my  observations  have  been  made,  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  of  my  suggestions  may  have  been  long  familiar 
to  you. 

Next  to  the  evil  of  the  break  in  our  system  of  education  at 
the  time  of  entrance  to  college,  comes  the  curse  of  too  little 
instruction,  and  in  this  the  Greek  is  perhaps  the  chief  sufferer, 
inasmuch  as  instruction  is  most  needed  in  this  subject.  The 
ordinary  school  board  seems  to  measure  a  teacher's  capacity  by 
the  number  of  lessons  which  he  can  "hear"  in  a  given  time,  or 
to  lay  down  a  cast-iron  schedule  of  work  which  allows  perhaps 
forty  or  forty-five  minutes  a  day  for  the  recitation  (I  can  hardly 
call  it  instnictioii)  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  the  physical  sciences 
and  chemistry,  men  are  coming  to  see  the  necessity  of  labora- 
tory work  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher.  In  mathematics 
much  more  instruction  is  demanded  and  given  now  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  pupils'  minds  are  quickened 
to  more  independent  work  in  that  department. 

In  the  ancient  languages,  however,  the  pupil  is  still  expected 
to  learn  his  lesson  by  the  aid  of  commentary  and  vocabulary, 
and  the  teacher  in  general  has  time  only  to  see  that  the  lesson 
has  been  learned  and  to  correct  mistakes.  Perhaps  a  large  part 
of  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  home,  and  the  pupil  suffers  if  the 
parent  is  not  ready  to  perform  the  proper  office  of  the  teacher. 
This  arrangement  is  dictated  by  a  certain  economy,  but  this 
economy  is  false.  Much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  language  if  the  teacher  has  more  time  with  the 
class.  Hence  it  is  that  private  instruction  often  carries  a 
student  more  rapidly  forward  than  work  with  a  class,  even 
though  he  is  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  companionship  and  the 
suggestive  questions  which  are  sure  to  arise  from  a  class  of 
bright  minds.  I,  for  one,  think  I  could  take  my  pupils  in 
Freshman  year  over  fifty  per  cent  more  work,  and  better,  if  I 
could  have  twice  the  time  with  them  in  the  classroom,  even 
though  they  devoted  in  all  no  more  time  than  at  present  to  my 
subject.     I  am  hurried  in  every  one  of  my  exercises,  and  rarely 
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leave  my  classroom  without  the  regretful  consciousness  that  in 
my  pressure  for  time  I  have  omitted  this  or  that  matter  of 
interest  or  importance.  Under  the  present  system,  the  teacher 
finds  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  special  needs  of  his 
students.  Our  text-books  prepared  for  the  present  situation 
aim  at  showing  the  connection  of  thought  and  explaining  all 
unusual  phrases,  constructions,  or  archaeological  allusions, 
either  directly  or  by  references  to  some  other  authority.  Many 
stumbling-blocks  are  removed  thus  from  the  student's  path, 
before  he  is  aware  of  their  presence.  Unless  he  has  an  unusually 
good  mind,  he  is  not  taught  by  this  method  how  to  overcome 
similar  difficulties  for  himself,  how  to  attack  a  hard  sentence  or 
find  needed  information.  What  is  really  the  chief  advantage  of 
the  practise  in  reading  at  sight,  of  which  much  has  been  said 
during  the  last  dozen  years .-'  Simply  this  :  In  that  exercise 
the  teacher  becomes  aware  of  his  pupil's  difficulties  and  shows 
him  how  to  meet  these  and  all  others  like  them.  Such  an  exer- 
cise should  be  brisk  and  spirited,  but  must  not  be  so  hurried 
that  the  teacher  will  fail  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  slow- 
minded.     It  therefore  requires  time. 

Our  present  system  in  America  is  too  apt  to  appoint  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  study,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  recitation. 
A  far  better  arrangement  would  be  half  an  hour  or  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  for  study,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  class- 
room. Our  ct)usins  in  Germany  manage  this  matter  far  better 
than  we.  The  student  of  the  gymnasium  is  not  expected  to  bring 
into  class  such  a  polished  translation  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  pas- 
sage, and  such  complete  historical  and  archaeological  information 
that  the  instructor  has  little  to  suggest,  but  says  simply,  "  that  is 
sufficient,"  and  sets  down  a  high  mark.  The  best  student  in  the 
German  class  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  what 
has  not  been  treated  in  the  class-room.  The  teacher  has  time 
to  conduct  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  worthy  of  the  name. 

Some  of  our  British  brethren  are  far  better  off  than  we  in  re- 
gard to  time  for  teaching.  Boys  reading  Greek  (as  they  do  in 
some  English  schools)  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for  five  or 
six  years  with  good  masters,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  with  flu- 
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ency  and  satisfaction,  and  they  do  this.  The  ordinary  American 
economy  in  this  matter  is  false,  as  I  have  said.  The  time  of  the 
scholars  collectively  is  worth  more  than  that  of  the  teacher.  If 
a  class  can  learn  just  as  much  in  two  years  by  one  method  and 
more  instruction,  as  in  three  years  with  less  expense  per  week 
for  instruction,  it  may  well  be  that  as  a  mere  business  arrange- 
ment, without  regarding  the  value  of  the  boys'  time,  the  teach- 
ing should  be  condensed.  Speaking  not  as  an  instructor,  but  as 
the  father  of  a  family,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
President  Eliot's  view  of  the  time  wasted  by  the  ordinary  boy. 
When  a  youth  is  beyond  the  kindergarten  age,  if  he  is  at  school 
for  anything  besides  amusement  and  sufficient  occupation  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief,  he  should  have  much  of  the  teacher's 
time. 

Another  difficulty  which  is  felt  by  all  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  this  work,  is  that  our  students  as  a  rule  begin  Greek  at  so 
mature  an  age  that  they  are  less  willing  to  apply  themselves 
heartily  to  the  drudgery  of  learning  forms,  such  as  the  (is  it 
seven  hundred  T)  forms  of  the  Greek  verb.  If  our  classes  could 
begin  Greek  earlier,  and  have  more  instruction,  and  in  smaller 
classes,  our  work  would  be  more  successful. 

The  primary  aim  of  teachers  of  Greek,  for  the  first  few  years 
of  the  student's  course,  must  be  to  give  the  power  of  reading 
rapidly  and  with  precision.  To  this  end  the  student  must  ac- 
quire a  considerable  vocabulary,  master  the  complicated  system 
of  Greek  inflection,  and  gain  perfect  familiarity  with  the  main 
principles  of  Greek  syntax.  No  one  of  these  three  can  be 
neglected. 

The  Greek  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  language  when  viewed  with 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  three  points  which  have  been  just 
mentioned.  In  the  first  two  respects,  it  is  much  fuller  and  more 
elaborate  than  the  Latin.  The  number  of  words  and  definitions 
is  much  greater,  and  the  system  of  inflections  is  much  fuller. 
The  seventh  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  dic- 
tionary is  already  larger  than  Harper's  Latin-English  dictionary 
—  but  if  it  were  to  be  as  complete  for  the  Greek  as  Harper's  is 
for  the  Latin  language,  at  least  three  or  four  volumes  would  be 
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required  instead  of  one.  This  obstacle  to  the  mastery  of  the 
Greek  language  —  the  large  number  of  words,  of  which  the 
forms  and  meanings  are  to  be  learned  —  is  serious,  and  all 
the  more  so,  because  we  have  no  such  bond  of  connection  with 
the  Greek  as  is  furnished  for  the  Latin  by  the  large  Norman- 
French  element  in  the  English  language.  The  English  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  through  other  languages,  like  alms  and 
bishop,  have  become  so  far  separated  from  their  original  forms  by 
the  process  of  abrasion  that  the  ordinary  boy  does  not  connect 
i\e7]fjLocrvv7]  with  alms  nor  67rL(TK07ro<;  with  bishop  (except  through 
Episcopal).  The  large  number  of  scientific  terms,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Greek,  are 
in  general  not  familiar  to  the  boy  when  he  begins  the  study  of 
that  language.  The  Greek  is  more  useful  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  hygrometer,  pachyderm,  and  hydrostatics,  than  the  English 
terms  in  assisting  the  memory  to  hold  v'yp6<i,  fxirpov,  7ra;^i;9, 
hepfia  kt\. 

A  large  part  of  the  necessary  Greek  vocabulary  has  to  be 
acquired  by  sheer  dint  of  memory.  As  in  most  matters,  how- 
ever, a  right  and  a  wrong  way  can  be  found.  No  reasonable 
help  can  be  neglected.  Wherever  the  etymology  will  prove  of 
assistance,  it  should  be  used.  The  case  is  clear  with  regard  to 
many  words.  Of  course  ehofxac  is  held  by  the  Latin  edo  and  our 
eat.  SlScofit,  is  evidently  first  cousin  of  do,  and  iarr]fii  of  sisto  ; 
and  perhaps  enroixat  may  be  compared  to  seqtior,  and  irevre  to 
quinque.  'rraTr]p  of  course  must  be  connected  with  pater  and 
father ;  and  most  boys  will  be  so  interested  in  the  connection  of 
p^j^y  with  goose  and  gander  {gaits),  and  <yvv^  with  queen,  that  the 
words  will  be  most  easily  remembered  when  thus  brought  to- 
gether. I  protest,  however,  against  a  good  deal  of  the  etymo- 
logical work  which  has  been  done  with  classes  of  beginners. 
Both  in  the  matter  of  inflections  and  in  that  of  vocabulary,  ety- 
mology has  no  place  as  a  part  of  elementary  Greek  study  except 
so  far  as  it  assists  the  'memory. 

Occasionally  we  find  men  who  have  a  pet  scheme  for  incul- 
cating a  vocabulary,  and  imply  or  state  categorically  that  a  page 
of  "raw  Greek"  is  difficult  to  the  youth,  principally  because  "he 
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does  not  know  the  words."  And  while  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  vocabulary  is  only  one  element  of  the 
problem,  we  know  that  it  is  an  important  element,  and  boys  are 
naturally  wearied  by  constant  reference  to  the  word-list  or  dic- 
tionary. 

The  first  suggestion  that  I  would  make  with  regard  to  this 
matter  is  first  only  in  order  of  importance.  The  most  foolish 
thing  in  education  is  the  suffering  of  words  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  they  are  learned.  For  this  evil,  but  one  cure  can  be 
found,  —  review.  If  I  am  ever  pronounced  a  monomaniac,  this 
is  the  subject  which  will  be  found  uppermost  in  my  mind.  This 
is  the  one  panacea  which  I  offer  for  all  ordinary  ills  and  troubles 
in  learning  Greek :  If  the  student  learns  with  difficulty  or  for- 
gets easily ;  if  he  has  weak  eyes  or  an  aching  head ;  if  he  has 
but  little  time  for  study  or  is  behind  his  class  ;  whether  he 
wants  to  excel  in  Greek,  or  wishes  to  take  as  little  pains  as  pos- 
sible with  the  language, — let  him  review  ! 

The  principle  of  reviewing,  of  course,  is  this :  If  I  am  intro- 
duced to  a  man  on  the  train  and  have  a  casual  half-hour's  con- 
versation with  him  to-day,  I  may  be  able  to  identify  that  man  at 
once  a  year  hence,  or  (having  near-sighted  eyes,  and  thus  a  dull 
memory  for  faces)  I  may  be  compelled  to  say  :  "  I  remember 
your  face  very  well,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  say  where  I  have  met 
you  before."  But  if  I  have  a  ten-minutes  talk  with  that  man 
to-day,  meet  him  on  the  street  and  exchange  greetings  with  him 
next  week,  talk  with  him  again  for  five  minutes  a  month  hence, 
see  him  and  some  of  his  relatives  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
spring,  —  I  could  identify  that  man  with  certainty  a  year  or  ten 
years  hence,  although  I  had  never  spent  in  all  more  than  half 
an  hour  with  him.  So  with  words  :  If  a  student  meets  a  word 
to-day  and  is  introduced  to  it,  —  has  a  little  chat  with  it,  as  we 
may  say,  —  but  does  not  meet  that  word  again  for  two  months, 
he  is  obliged  to  say  :  "  Your  face  is  familiar,  but  I  cannot  call 
you  by  name.  I  must  apply  to  my  nomenclator  for  information 
about  you." 

The  plan  of  reviewing,  which  students  should  be  urged  to 
adopt,  and  which  they  must  be  stimulated  constantly  to  follow. 
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is  to  review  the  day's  lesson  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  exer- 
cise in  the  classroom.  Only  thus  can  the  corrections  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  truth  which  has  been  inculcated,  be 
fixed  firmly  in  the  mind.  Otherwise,  when  the  student  takes 
up  that  work  after  an  intermission  of  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
he  is  apt  to  remember  only  that  something  has  been  said  on  this 
or  that  point.  Often  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  a  member  of 
the  class  gave  one  rendering  and  the  teacher  strongly  preferred 
the  other,  or  whether  the  case  was  just  reversed.  But  if  he 
reviews  the  work  soon  after  the  lesson  is  read,  he  cannot  fail  to 
remember  the  circumstances  and  the  exact  point  that  was  made. 
Now,  if  once  a  week  the  student  takes  time  (perhaps  half  an 
hour)  to  review  all  the  Greek  he  has  read  during  the  week,  no 
special  effort  is  required  ;  he  remembers  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  whole  situation.  Again,  if  once  a 
month  the  student  takes  the  time  (perhaps  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half)  to  review  all  the  Greek  he  has  read  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  no  great  effort  is  required,  —  the  words  and  con- 
structions are  familiar.  Then  the  general  review  at  the  close 
of  the  term  becomes  what  it  should  be,  — a  look  from  a  superior 
position  over  the  whole  field  which  has  been  traversed.  Most 
of  the  details  of  that  work  are  fixed  in  the  memory  for  life,  and 
even  if  they  should  become  dimmed,  they  may  be  easily  bright- 
ened. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  such  a  system  of 
reviews  is  that  it  takes  time.  And  so  it  does,  at  first ;  but  the 
time  which  is  invested  in  that  way  bears  the  heaviest  interest 
from  the  very  outset.  The  advantage  gained  from  the  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  through  the  familiarity  with  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  work,  will  be  felt  at  once.  The  same 
words  and  constructions  are  constantly  recurring,  as  the  student 
well  remembers  in  his  vexation  when  he  is  obliged  to  look  up 
a  word  for  the  fifth  or  tenth  time. 

Doubtless  many  of  you  practise  similar  reviews  with  your 
classes.  I  think  that  much  will  be  gained,  however,  if  the 
pupil  is  led  to  do  additional  work  of  this  kind  by  himself. 

Reviewing  is  important    chiefly  as  fixing  in  the  mind  what 
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has  been  already  learned.  For  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary 
of.  any  language,  I  lay  great  stress  on  pronouncing  the  words 
carefully  aloud.  I  care  comparatively  little  what  particular 
system  of  pronunciation  is  used,  —  whether  ^  is  pronounced  as 
z,  ds,  or  (according  to  the  latest  high  authority)  as  sd;  whether 
efc  is  sounded  like  ei  in  height  or  ei  in  sleigh  ;  or  even  whether  v 
is  sounded  as  English  ?/,  or  as  French  tt.  or  German  il,  or  ^  like 
k  or  like  German  ch.  But  uniformity  and  precision  of  pronuncia- 
tion must  be  demanded.  Doubtless  a  man  co7tld  learn  (and  deaf 
persons  have  learned)  to  read  Greek  or  English  Vv^ithout  know- 
ing the  sound  of  a  single  letter,  simply  by  the  eye ;  not  knowing 
but  c-o-iv  might  be  pronounced  ox,  but  sure  that  it  meant  the 
female  of  the  bovine  species.  But  all  must  agree  that  the 
learning  of  English  under  those  circumstances  is  very  difficult. 
The  exact  kind  of  pronunciation  is  not  in  question,  —  whether 
the  learner  says  cow,  kuh,  or  caoiv,  —  but  some  sound  he  must 
attach  to  the  word  if  he  is  to  learn  it  easily.  The  blind  learn 
languages  much  more  easily  than  those  who  are  congenitally 
deaf.  I  have  known  blind  students  in  college  do  excellent  work 
in  Greek,  and  have  wished  that  others  took  in  the  sentences  as 
readily  by  the  eye  as  these  did  by  the  ear. 

You  would  not  readily  believe  me  if  I  should  tell  you  the 
number  of  young  men  who  come  to  college,  able  to  translate 
Greek  after  a  fashion  (some  of  them  able  to  translate  it  pretty 
well),  who  are  yet  unable  to  pronounce  the  Greek  words  and 
sentences  with  any  kind  of  fluency  and  precision,  —  to  say  noth- 
ing of  grace.  If  they  sound  the  letters  properly  (marking  the 
quantity  of  the  clearest  syllables,  and  also  putting  a  slight  ictus 
where  the  written  accent  stands),  they  are  absorbed  in  this 
mechanical  work  and  have  no  thought  free  to  notice  and 
show  the  proper  emphasis  and  inflection  of  each  word  and 
clause.  One  of  our  most  difficult  tasks  is  to  bring  the  stu- 
dents to  read  Greek  aloud  with  accuracy  and  expression. 
With  most  of  those  who  come  to  us  at  Yale,  this  exercise  has 
been  more  or  less  neglected.  This  neglect,  with  others,  doubt- 
less is  due  largely  to  the  limited  time  allowed  for  work  in  the 
classroom.     For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  one  of  the 
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great  scholars  of  the  country  (who  has  often  served  as  my  Men- 
tor), in  saying  that  if  the  teacher  has  not  time  to  have  the  Greek 
both  read  aloud  and  translated,  he  should  omit  part  of  the  trans- 
lation and  have  it  all  read  aloud. 

I  am  not  in  hearty  sympathy  in  many  points  with  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Heness-Sauveur  method  as  applied  to  Greek.  This 
language  seems  to  me  to  be  too  complicated  for  mastery  in  that 
way,  and  the  attempts  which  I  have  seen  in  print  to  apply  the 
so-called  "Natural  Method"  to  Greek  have  been  either  dreary 
or  amusing  failures.  But  many  applications  of  the  old  method 
were  dreary,  too,  and  I  believe  that  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  aid  which  comes  from  the  proper 
use  of  tongue  and  ear. 

This  practice  in  pronouncing  important  Greek  words  until 
they  are  as  familiar  to  the  ear  as  they  are  to  the  eye,  should 
begin  with  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  of  Greek.  If 
this  is  neglected  then,  the  loss  can  never  be  made  good. 

Probably  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  what  the  well-known 
archaeologist,  our  countryman  by  adoption,  who  died  less  than  a 
year  ago,  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann,  has  written  with  regard  to 
his  experience  in  learning  foreign  languages,  in  which  he  had 
unusual  success.  When  he,  as  an  errand  boy  in  Hamburg,  saw 
that  his  promotion  in  business  could  be  gained  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Russian  language,  he  could  find  no  teacher,  but  set 
to  work  with  an  old  Russian  grammar  and  a  copy  of  a  Russian 
translation  of  Telemaqiie  which  he  found  at  an  old  book-stall. 
He  read  this  Russian  TclemacJms  aloud,  and  in  order  to  force 
himself  to  persist  in  this,  he  hired,  for  a  few  cents  a  night,  an 
old  man  who  knew  not  a  word  of  Russian,  to  hear  him  read 
this  work  aloud  for  three  hours  every  evening!  Schliemann 
afterwards  learned  about  a  dozen  other  languages  in  a  similar 
way,  and  believed  with  all  his  heart  that  his  success  in  this 
matter  was  due  solely  to  his  patience  and  persistence  in  read- 
ing aloud. 

If  from  the  first  the  Greek  is  made  thoroughly  familiar  to  ear 
and  tongue,  the  easy,  oft-recurring  words,  like  those  for  house, 
boy,  man,  woman,  horse,  etc.,  would  demand  no  more  effort  of 
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mind  for  their  apprehension  than  many  English  words  like  man- 
sion, steed,  etc.,  which  the  schoolboy  does  not  himself  ordinarily 
use.  And  if  the  most  frequent  words  require  no  effort  of  the 
memory,  the  more  time  and  strength  are  reserved  for  the  rarer 
and  more  difficult  words. 

But  the  reading  of  the  Greek  aloud  not  only  aids  materially 
in  fixing  the  meanings  of  words  in  the  memory ;  it  also  renders 
important  service  in  assisting  the  mind  to  grasp  a  clause  or  a 
whole  sentence  as  a  complex,  and  to  receive  the  thought  of  the 
whole  as  a  unit,  rather  than  in  separate  details,  each  of  which 
has  to  be  disentangled  from  the  rest.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
does  the  beginner  learn  to  read  Greek  as  a  living  language,  and 
he  will  find  true  literary  enjoyment  as  he  gains  increased  facility 
in  reading  without  conscious  translation. 

T.  D.  Seymour. 

Yale  College. 


ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN    SCHOOLBOYS. 

IN  a  recent  convention  of  teachers,  not  far  from  Boston,  a 
story  of  some  English  schoolboys,  who  appeared  to  be  as 
far  advanced  in  their  studies  as  most  sophomores  or  juniors  in 
New  England  colleges,  was  received  with  many  expressions  of 
astonishment  and  with  some  of  incredulity.  This  natural  sur- 
prise at  a  simple  statement  of  facts  which  are  beyond  question 
points  to  a  marked  distinction  between  the  relation  of  our 
secondary  schools  to  our  colleges  and  that  of  the  great  English 
schools  to  the  English  colleges.  One  is  a  relation  of  almost 
complete  dependence,  the  other  is  one  of  almost  complete  inde- 
pendence. Our  preparatory  schools  watch  with  the  deepest 
interest  all  the  requisites  for  admission  announced  by  the  vari- 
ous colleges  :  they  scan  eagerly  every  change  in  these  demands 
and  consider  carefully  its  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  schools ; 
while  the  colleges,  on  their  part,  are  nervously  afraid  of  making 
changes  in  their  requirements  which  may  increase  the  burden  of 
the  schools  or  prove  distasteful  to  the  teachers,  A  large  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  school  is  spent  in  "fitting"  the  candidates 
who  are  getting  ready  for  college  to  pass  the  required  examina- 
tion at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  studies  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  most  effective  to  this  end  ;  while  some  of  the  colleges 
kindly  temper  the  severity  of  their  requirements  by  allowing  the 
examination  to  be  divided  between  two  years,  lest  the  strain  of 
carrying  the  whole  amount  of  knowledge  demanded  for  admis- 
sion to  the  American  college  should  prove  too  much  for  the 
mind  of  the  modern  youth.  The  standing  of  a  school  is  apt  to 
be  determined,  in  the  public  estimation,  by  its  success  in  pre- 
paring its  pupils  to  enter  college  "without  conditions."  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  college  examinations  for  admission 
are  "pass"  examinations,  designed  chiefly  to  exclude  the  incom- 
petent, and  seldom  giving  an  opportunity  to  display  real  scholar- 
ship, it  is  held  to  be  a  distinction  to  attain  three-quarters  of  the 
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maximum  mark  in  any  subject,  and  this  attainment  is  even 
termed  an  "honor,"  as  reflecting  glory  on  the  pupil  who  receives 
it  and  on  the  school  which  prepared  him  for  it.  With  rare 
exceptions,  the  strength  and  the  ambition  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  seem  to  exhaust  themselves  in  satisfying  the  college 
demands,  and  little  or  none  are  left  for  other  studies  or  for  higher 
scholarship  in  the  required  branches.  Indeed,  a  study  which  is 
thought  to  have  little  weight  in  deciding  the  examination,  like 
History,  is  apt  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  this  energy  is  chiefly 
spent  in  fitting  youths  of  nineteen  to  pass  an  examination  which 
those  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  would  find  easy  work  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  or  Switzerland. 

The  teachers  are  by  no  means  the  least  sufferers  from  this 
system  of  dependence  into  which  we  have  unfortunately  fallen. 
Freedom  and  enthusiasm  are  essential  to  success  in  teaching, 
and  these  are  checked  and  discouraged  by  a  system  of  routine 
imposed  from  without. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  story  of  English  schoolboys 
reading  the  Greek  tragedians  and  Aristophanes,  or  indulging 
their  tastes  in  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Modern  Languages, 
sounded  strange  and  romantic  to  many  in  a  meeting  of  New 
England  teachers.  Why  were  not  those  boys,  who  were  all 
destined  for  the  university,  at  work  preparing  themselves  for 
their  entrance  examination  .''  The  truth  is,  they  had  been  trained 
under  a  very  different  system  from  ours.  But  their  cases  are 
not  extraordinary.  In  a  recent  programme  of  Westminster 
School  in  London,  we  see  that  boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eighteen  are  studying  Homer,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes,  Lysias,  Plato,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Horace, 
Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Cyril,  —  and  also  Algebra,  Trig- 
onometry, Conic  Sections,  Statics,  and  Dynamics.  No  boy  is 
allowed  in  this  school  after  he  is  nineteen.  Though  the  ages 
are  the  same,  the  division  into  classes  is  different  in  the  Classics 
and  the  Mathematics.  Now  what  are  these  boys  doing  with 
such  studies  at  school  ?  Are  they  cramming  for  some  dreaded 
ordeal,  through  which  they  hope  to  enter  some  college  at  Cam- 
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bridge  or  Oxford  ?  Most  of  them  are  going  to  one  of  these  uni- 
versities. But  at  no  college  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  is  the  ex- 
amination for  admission  more  severe  than  at  Harvard  or  Yale, 
and  at  many  it  is  even  easier ;  except  that  a  few  colleges  in  both 
universities  refuse  to  take  "pass  men"  at  all,  and  enforce 
their  refusal  by  special  examinations.  But  it  is  well  "known 
that  none  of  the  better  instruction  at  either  university  is  open 
to  those  who  bring  merely  the  knowlege  required  in  the  ordinary 
admission  examinations.  These  set  the  standard  for  dunces  and 
for  the  idle  and  indifferent,  who  have  all  left  school  before  they 
came  to  the  studies  that  are  mentioned  above.  The  real  scholars, 
who  have  remained  at  school  to  the  end,  have  no  interest  in  such 
examinations,  which  are  far  below  them.  A  student  who  aspires 
to  honors  at  an  English  university  must  bring  to  college  an 
amount  of  preparation  which  a  pass  man  seldom  gets  before  he 
takes  his  degree ;  and  he  has  no  chance  in  the  keen  competition 
for  honors  unless  he  does  this.  With  this  equipment  he  enters 
his  college  for  the  full  period  of  study, — three  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, four  years  (for  nearly  all  the  better  scholars)  at  Oxford, 
including  the  long  summer  vacations,  which  are  working-time  in 
England  ;  he  receives  instruction  of  which  the  pass  man  knows 
nothing  and  could  comprehend  nothing,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
course  he  passes  an  examination  which  offers  the  best  scholars 
an  ample  field  for  distinction.  It  should  be  added  that  about 
half  of  the  students  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  "honor  men." 
We  may  mention  another  contrast  between  an  English  and 
an  American  school.  In  the  "  Public  Schools  Year-Book  "  for 
1890-91  (published  by  Swan,  Sonnerschein  &  Co.,  London),  an 
appendix  contains  the  "Entrance  Scholarship  Papers"  set  at 
Cheltenham  in  May,  1890.  At  this  school  a  large  number  of 
scholarships,  from  ^^85  to  ;^20  in  value,  are  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  an  examination  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  French,  and 
German,  half  requiring  special  proficiency  in  Classics  and  half 
in  Mathematics.  Nearly  all  are  restricted  to  boys  under  fifteen, 
and  at  least  four  must  be  given  to  boys  under  fourteen.  The 
mathematical  papers  include  Algebra  (by  no  means  elementary), 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry;  the  passages  of  Greek 
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and  Latin  include  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Persians  of 
^schylus,  and  Livy.  Greek  and  Latin  composition  are  largely 
represented.  The  passage  from  the  Persians  (a  very  simple  one, 
of  course)  was  set  for  those  tender  fourteefi.  Greek  and  Latin 
dictionaries  are  allowed  both  in  translation  and  in  composition, 
but  no  help  is  permitted  in  the  Mathematics  or  the  Modern 
Languages.  The  assumption  here  made  that  boys  under  four- 
teen are  able  to  translate  ^schylus  and  Livy,  even  with  a 
dictionary,  and  to  use  Algebra  and  Geometry  freely,  is  the  im- 
portant fact  for  us.  It  shows  that  the  elements  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics  are  acquired  at  the  proper  age,  and  that  the 
youth  of  these  boys  has  not  been  given  wholly  or  mainly  to 
Arithmetic  and  Geography.  And  yet  the  problems  set  in 
Arithmetic  show  that  the  boys  are  supposed  to  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  this  also ;  and  the  questions  in  history 
and  English  literature  prove  that  these  studies  are  by  no  means 
neglected. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  point  the  moral,  or  to  suggest 
that  our  schools  have  much  to  learn  from  all  this.  And  every 
one  knows  that  a  comparison  of  our  schools  with  German  gym- 
nasia would  be  still  more  mortifying  to  our  national  pride.  The 
practical  question  remains,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
evil .''  It  will  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that  our  boys  are 
less  intelligent  than  English  and  German  boys,  or  that  they 
would  be  found  in  any  respect  behind  those  who  enter  Chelten- 
ham, if  they  could  have  the  same  early  advantages.  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  cannot  they  have  the  same  advantages  .-'  We  can- 
not plead  poverty :  the  same  profuse  liberality  which  spends  a 
quarter  or  a  half  million  of  dollars  on  a  schoolhouse  would  be 
equally  ready  to  equip  the  school  within  on  a  corresponding 
scale,  if  it  only  knew  how  this  could  be  wisely  done. 

We  shall  be  met  at  once  by  the  cry  non  possnmns  from  both 
the  colleges  and  the  preparatory  schools.  And  it  will  be  a  very 
reasonable  cry  under  present  circumstances.  The  colleges  can 
do  little  in  the  direction  indicated  unless  a  large  number  of  the 
better  scholars  can  bring  to  college  at  least  two  years  more  of 
preparatory   work   than   at   present,  with   no  increase  in  age. 
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Many  years  ago  Harvard  College  made  a  laudable  attempt  to 
secure  higher  scholarship  for  its  better  students,  by  offering 
"  Optional  Examinations "  at  admission,  in  additional  studies, 
which  should  qualify  those  who  passed  them  "  to  pursue  more 
advanced  courses  in  these  subjects  in  college."  This  movement 
failed,  partly  because  the  schools  had  no  time  or  strength  to 
give  to  what  was  not  absolutely  required  for  admission,  but 
chiefly  because  the  college  had  no  sufficient  inducements  to 
offer  to  attract  the  better  pupils  into  th6  higher  studies,  when 
all  were  to  be  candidates  for  essentially  the  same  Bachelor's 
degree  at  the  end.  The  few  who  came  with  the  additional 
studies  were  too  few  to  affect  sensibly  the  standard  of  honors 
in  any  department,  and  this  standard  was  still  fixed  by  what 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  those  who  brought  only  the 
absolute  requisites  for  admission.  The  offer  of  "  Optional  Ex- 
aminations "  still  adorns  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  College ;  but 
the  only  practical  use  of  them  now  is  to  help  students  on  to 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  the  normal  time. 

The  colleges,  therefore,  are  helpless  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  preparatory  schools.  These  schools,  in  turn,  say  with 
truth  that  they  are  helpless  without  aid  from  the  colleges ;  but 
they  make  another  and  a  more  convincing  appeal  when  they 
say  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  encourage  higher  scholarship 
so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  take  boys  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
who  have  had  no  training  in  any  language  but  their  own  (and 
too  little  in  that),  or  in  any  science,  or  in  any  mathematics 
except  Arithmetic.  They  surely  cannot  make  these  boys  read 
.^schylus,  Sophocles,  or  Livy  before  they  are  fifteen ;  they 
cannot  make  them  do  this  before  they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
under  all  the  pressure  of  elementary  work  which  they  are  forced 
to  do,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  dealing  with 
pupils  whose  early  training  has  never  taught  them  the  meaning 
of  real  mental  work.  They  can  also  say  with  perfect  truth  that 
they  cannot  make  real  scholars  of  boys  whose  parents  are  will- 
ing to  let  them  devote  nearly  one-third  of  each  year  to  idleness, 
and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  studies  at  any  time  of  the  year 
to  every  chance  call  of  pleasure  or  recreation. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  point  at  which  all  arguments  about  the 
shortcomings  of  our  schools  centre.  The  foundations  of  our 
education  are  laid  in  a  quicksand,  and  nothing  substantial  can 
be  built  on  them.  It  needs  a  hearty  and  vigorous  co-operation 
of  those  who  direct  our  schools  and  colleges  to  secure  three 
most  essential  objects:  first,  that  the  years  from  eight  to  four- 
teen shall  be  spent  in  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  future  knowl- 
edge, especially  in  those  studies  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  best  adapted  to  those  years,  and  that  every  pupil  shall  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  unremitting  progress  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement ;  second,  that  the  high  schools,  finding  the  elemen- 
tary work  in  all  the  principal  departments  already  done,  shall 
build  upon  this  foundation  with  the  object  of  developing  real 
scholarship  in  all  their  better  pupils,  and  that  those  who  remain 
in  school  until  they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen,  if  they  prove  com- 
petent, shall  do  the  work  which  is  now  imposed  on  the  colleges 
and  which  still  clogs  the  wheels  of  college  education  through 
half  the  academic  course ;  third,  that  the  colleges  shall  meet 
at  the  threshold  those  who  come  to  them  prepared  for  higher 
work  and  offer  them  courses  of  study  adapted  to  their  needs, 
which  shall  end  in  a  degree  with  honors  which  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  name.  To  all  this  must  be  added  a  thorough  awakening 
and  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  indulgent  parents,  so  that 
they  shall  no  longer  consent  to  the  long  periods  of  idleness 
which  now  interrupt  their  children's  study,  or  at  least  shall  no 
longer  encourage  and  seek  to  extend  them. 

If  it  be  objected  here  that  the  boys  in  the  English  public 
schools  all  come  from  comfortable  homes  and  cultivated  fami- 
lies, and  therefore  cannot  be  compared  with  those  in  our  gram- 
mar schools,  it  may  be  said  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  boys 
in  the  German  schools.  Moreover,  our  best  scholars  in  college 
come  from  all  classes  in  the  community.  Every  system  of  educa- 
tion should  aim  at  the  good  of  those  who  reach  the  end,  not  of 
those  who  fall  out  by  the  way.  All  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  scholars,  if  they  can  and  will ;  and  those  who  do 
not  succeed  will  not  be  worse  off  than  at  present  because  their 
comrades  have  come  to  better  things. 
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It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  all  who  have  charge  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  our  schools,  especially  of  the  lower  schools,  should 
learn  where  these  are  behind  the  age  and  should  strive  to 
improve  them  in  every  way.  The  recent  proposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  in  New  England  is  the  most  hopeful  sign 
of  a  new  era  in  American  education.  If  the  five  recommenda- 
tions of  this  document  could  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  our  colleges  and  schools,  the  discouraging  state- 
ments which  this  article  contains  would  soon  become  ancient 
history  and  tradition.  ^    ^^    Goodwin. 

Harvard  University. 


EDITORIAL. 

School  and  College  desires  to  record  its  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  its  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  educational 
journalism.  It  is  the  obvious  privilege  of  every  newcomer 
into  this  field  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  others.  Should 
we  be  rash  in  saying  that  not  one  half  of  our  present  readers 
would  find  interest  in  our  pages  had  they  not  been  educated 
to  such  interest  by  previous  professional  reading  ?  This  seems 
to  be  particularly  true  of  secondary  teachers.  When  The 
Academy  began  its  beneficent  work,  but  six  years  ago,  there 
were  few  teachers  in  high  schools  who  had  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  content  of  such  a  term  as  secondary,  and  fewer  still 
who  felt  an  urgent  need  for  reading  especially  adapted  to  enrich 
their  own  school  work.  But  now,  and  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  through  the  valuable  service  of  that  periodical,  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  academies  are  among  the  most  eager  read- 
ers of  professional  literature.  The  briefer  existence  of  the 
Educational  Review,  also,  has  led  secondary  teachers  to  take 
broader  and  deeper  views  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  to  think 
while  they  read.  There  are  times  when  our  reading  should  be 
not  milk  for  babes,  but  meat  for  strong  men.  The  latter  maga- 
zine, furthermore,  has  done  a  real  service  to  education  by  in- 
ducing the  men  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  turn  their 
attention  from  the  subject-matter  of  their  departments  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  administration,  of  method,  and  of 
general  educational  philosophy.  What  is  true  of  these  two 
applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  many  other  educa- 
tional periodicals  in  our  land.  Without  suspecting  it,  perhaps, 
they  have  all  been  gathering  a  constituency  for  such  a  magazine 
as  School  and  College  aims  to  be.  By  patient  and  often 
ill-rewarded  labor  they  have  levelled  the  highway  before  it. 
For  this  School  and  College  is  very  grateful. 
io6 
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The  problem  of  earlier  graduation  from  college  has  in  New 
England  led  to  a  somewhat  odd  result,  —  a  positive  demand  for 
a  reform  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
colleges,  having  in  recent  years  appreciably  increased  their 
demands  upon  the  secondary  schools,  are  not  now  so  incon- 
sistent as  to  call  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greater  tale  of 
labor  in  a  shorter  period,  but  are  joining  in  a  claim  that  more  of 
the  preparation  for  college  should  be  done  before  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  pupil's  life.  Two  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
are  suggested:  the  "dipping  down  process,"  by  which  the 
pupils  who  are  to  go  to  college  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  transferred 
to  schools  which  shall  specially  prepare  them  for  college ;  and 
the  "enrichment"  method,  by  which  certain  subjects  essential 
in  preparation  for  college  may  be  begun  three  or  four  years 
earlier  than  they  now  are,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  are  difBculties  in  both  the  proposed  methods. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  great  body  of  elementary  teachers  and 
their  superintendents  appear  to  favor  the  present  state  of  things 
without  serious  change.  In  the  colleges  the  "enrichment" 
method  has  the  preference.  The  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
have  not  been  over-positive  in  the  expression  of  their  opinion, 
but  their  prevaihng  thought  was,  doubtless,  well  voiced  in  a 
recent  address  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Cambridge  English  High 
School.  He  avers  that  the  customary  nine  years  of  elementary 
instruction  ought  not  to  be  abridged,  that  our  secondary  schools 
under  American  conditions  ought  not  to  "dip  down  "  into  the 
lower  grades  like  those  abroad,  and  that  an  enrichment  of  the 
grammar-school  course  is  desirable  and  feasible. 

One  point  on  which  he  seems  to  lay  considerable  stress  is  a 
little  aside  from  the  main  question,  though  indirectly  affecting 
it.  Calling  attention  to  the  ordinary  course  of  study  in  Massa- 
chusetts high  schools,  he  says  : 

"There  it  stands,  —  this  course  of  study,  —  the  expression 

,of  the  people's  will  and  the  desire  of  nearly  all  who  aim  to  go 

through  the  high  school.     For  those  who  go  no  higher,  it  is 

superior  to  the  college  preparatory  course.     During  my  teach- 
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ing,  I  have  signed,  in  round  numbers,  a  thousand  diplomas, 
nine  hundred  of  them  for  pupils  against  whom  the  college  doors 
have  been  coldly  shut.     They  knew  nothing  of  Greek." 

He  then  calls  upon  the  colleges  to  yield  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  and  to  "  connect  with  the  high-school  system  all 
along  the  upper  line."  He  gives  Harvard  College  the  credit 
of  having  initiated  this  movement  by  providing  a  way  of  admis- 
sion without  Greek,  but  urges  that  the  substitute  for  Greek  is 
even  harder  for  the  pupil  than  Greek  itself.  The  gap  therefore 
remains. 

Has  it  occurred  to  our  colleges,  we  wonder,  that  at  some 
time  the  people  themselves  may  take  a  share  in  the  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  the  co-ordination  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  instruction  }  There  are  symptoms  of  a  desire  to 
project  the  high  school  course  upward  at  public  expense. 
Witness  the  movement  in  the  Boston  city  government  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  public  university  in  that  city.  There 
might  also  be  brought  in  evidence  the  opinion  of  some  shrewd 
observers  of  public  opinion.  When  one  enters  the  college  doors 
nowadays,  he  finds  electives  everywhere,  singly  or  in  groups, 
inviting  his  choice.  Cannot  the  colleges  safely  allow  elective 
courses  in  the  high  schools  to  be  ratified  by  admission  into 
college. 

The  first  annual  conference  on  University  Extension,  which 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  closing  days  of  the  old  year, 
gave  abundant  evidence  that  this  form  of  higher  education  has 
received  a  hearty  welcome  in  America.  President  Pepper  could 
well  assert  that  every  portion  of  our  vast  country  is  genuinely 
interested  in  University  Extension.  Moreover,  the  interest  is 
not  confined  to  the  large  class  of  radicals  who  welcome  every 
educational  novelty.  The  idea  has  captured  the  conservatives 
as  well.  Membership  in  the  Council  of  the  American  Society 
has  already  been  officially  accepted  by  more  than  a  hundred 
college  presidents.  The  conference  itself  was  at  once  an  occa- 
sion of  inspiration  and  a  school  of  methods  for  the  delegates, 
who  represented  an  area  indicated  by  the  mention  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  Nebraska,  and  Louisiana.  Professor  Sadler  of  Oxford 
also  came  to  bring  the  greetings  of  sixty  thousand  University 
Extension  students  in  Great  Britain.  One  most  hopeful  sign 
of  the  conference  was  a  modest  recognition  of  the  limitations 
of  the  work,  and  a  readiness  to  face  the  problems  which  its 
development  brings  to  light. 

The  energy  with  which  the  professors  of  the  natural  sciences 
have  striven  to  secure  an  adequate  preparation  for  work  in 
their  departments  on  the  part  of  students  who  elect  such  sub- 
jects in  college  deserves  the  highest  success,  and  seems  likely 
to  gain  it.  Both  the  Associated  Colleges  of  Ohio  and  the 
Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  gave  their  sanction  to 
a  requisition  in  natural  science  more  than  a  year  ago.  Some 
College  Faculties  are  moving  in  the  matter.  Professor  William 
North  Rice  stated  at  Philadelphia  a  month  ago  that  of  forty- 
nine  colleges  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nine  require  science  for  admission  to  the  classical 
course,  ten  others  require  science  for  admission  to  the  scientific 
course,  or  as  an  alternative,  or  announce  science  as  a  prospec- 
tive requirement.  This  leaves  thirty  which  still  require  no 
science  in  the  precollegiate  course.  He  also  effectively  dis- 
posed of  the  objection,  sometimes  raised,  that  there  is  no  time 
for  science  in  a  four  years'  preparatory  course,  because  of  the 
demands  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.  Of  one  hundred 
and  two  leading  high  schools  and  academies  within  the  district 
mentioned,  seventy  have  science  in  the  preparatory  course,  as 
a  required  or  an  elective  study.  He  further  found  that  of  fifty- 
eight  schools  which  have  a  four  years'  preparatory  course,  all 
include  some  other  studies  besides  subjects  on  which  college 
examinations  are  held,  or  occupy  large  portions  of  their  time 
with  unnecessary  reviews.  It  follows  very  readily  that  if 
science  were  demanded  by  the  colleges,  it  could  be  furnished 
by  the  schools.  The  schools,  moreover,  will  soon  find  this  task 
an  easier  one  than  at  present,  when  the  movement  for  the  study 
of  nature  in  elementary  schools  has  borne  its  full  fruitage. 
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BELGIUM. 

PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

The  reports  coming  from  Belgium  are  generally  so  scarce  that  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  condition  of  instruction  in  the  little  kingdom.  Before 
undertaking  to  explain  the  schools,  institutions,  and  universities  of 
to-day,  I  would  like  to  say  in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  has  been 
done  during  the  period  immediately  preceding. 

The  Revolution  of  1830,  which  violently  separated  Belgium  from 
Holland,  and  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  election  of  Leopold  L 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  to  the  throne,  was  a  protest  against  injustice 
in  the  distribution  of  governmental  favors  and  the  concentration  of 
influence  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  office.  Liberty  in  all 
things  was  the  motto  of  the  day.  So  it  happened  that  the  National 
Congress,  remembering  the  unpopular  decrees  of  William  L  of  Holland, 
and  influenced  by  the  Catholic  members,  whose  energetic  support  had 
rendered  the  struggle  for  independence  possible,  did  not  make  any  state 
provision  for  instruction.  This  practically  left  the  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  especially  of  certain  religious 
orders,  whose  avowed  aim  it  was  to  provide  teaching  satisfactory  from 
the  orthodox  point  of  view.  Dissidents  were,  and  are,  so  few  in  number 
that  they  needed  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  only  measure 
voted  by  the  Congress  was  article  1 7  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  : 
"  Instruction  is  free  ;  any  preventive  measure  is  forbidden  ;  the  repres- 
sion of  misdemeanors  is  to  be  regulated  only  by  law.  Public  instruction 
given  by  the  state  must  also  be  regulated  by  law." 

But  the  evils  of  this  system  of  laisser-faire  became  immediately 
apparent.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1831,  the  administrator  of  public 
instruction  feels  deeply  concerned.  He  warns  the  townships  to  bew^are 
of  the  abuses  of  the  liberty  of  instruction,  which,  he  writes,  has  been  the 
liberty  of  doing  nothing.  And  in  the  first  triennial  report  we  read  : 
"The  situation  is  such  that  many  teachers  (primary  is  meant)  suffer 
actual  want  and  cannot  struggle  against  the  iU-will  or  the  indifference 
of  the  town  government." 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  we  find  that  in  1843  the  ignorance 
no 
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among  the  recruits  was  frightful.  43.61  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  7.24  per  cent  could  read  only.  If  we  examine  the  wretched 
specimens  of  writing  that  passed  muster,  and  recollect  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  male  population  was  better  (?)  cared  for  than  that  of  the 
females,  we  shall  have  an  appalling  view  of  the  situation. 

This,  of  course,  could  not  last.  A  first  law  had  been  voted  in  1836, 
and  efforts  had  been  made  by  private  citizens,  when  in  1842  the  great 
compromise  law  went  into  effect,  by  which  the  Catholic  clergy  agreed 
not  to  condemn  absolutely  state  instruction,  on  condition  that  the 
priest's  authority  should  be  recognized  in  the  schools  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grade.  How  much  the  power  thus  granted  to  the  parish 
priest  was  abused  can  be  seen  in  a  letter  written  by  Count  de  Theux  de 
Meylandt,  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  the  Bishop  of  Namur,  on 
May  29,  1846.  The  Count  calls  the  Bishop's  attention  to  attacks  made 
from  the  pulpit  against  teachers  who,  he  says,  had  been  compelled  to 
resign. 

In  spite  of  the  authority  given  them,  the  priests  violently  attacked  the 
schools,  calUng  them  godless  and  immoral,  even  when  the  choice  of  the 
instructors  lay  mostly  with  themselves.  In  many  villages  the  sexton  was 
at  the  same  time  schoolmaster ;  he  often  kept  a  small  grocery  or  pro- 
vision store,  and  did  all  kinds  of  menial  work.  In  the  village  where  my 
family  spent  some  years,  the  sexton  and  schoolmaster  was  a  drunkard, 
known  as  such  for  miles  around. 

In  1878  the  liberal  party  understood  at  last  that  in  a  free  country  the 
instruction  of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  They  created 
a  ministry  or  secretaryship  of  public  instruction,  and  in  1879  the  law 
was  enacted,  called  by  the  Catholic  clergy  la  loi  de  malheu7',  which 
excluded  the  priest  as  authority  from  the  schools ;  made  it  obligatory 
for  every  town  to  have  at  least  one  public  school,  and  created  new 
normal  schools,  evening  schools,  and  kindergartens.  Religious  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  in  the  school  building  in  the  half  hour  preceding,  or 
the  one  following  the  exercises,  by  the  priest  or  minister  of  any  denom- 
ination, if  a  small  number  of  parents  requested  it.'  But  the  books  were 
no  longer  to  be  chosen  by  the  bishops.  It  is  against  this  law,  so  truly 
liberal,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  church  were  directed. 

It  must  be  said,  though,  that  in  many  small  towns  the  priests  were 
unnecessarily  worried  and  browbeaten,  and  that  the  liberal  party  did 
not  use  in  the  application  of  the  law  that  moderation  which  is  fitting  in 
such  matters.  But  after  this  concession  is  made,  one  must  say,  indeed, 
that  the  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  liberals  were  of  very  small 
account  compared  with  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  their  adversaries. 

There  may  also  have  been  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  money 
spent  on  buildings,  judging  from  a  European  point  of  view,  although 
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Americans  will  probably  think  differently ;  for  when  a  few  years  ago  I 
sent  to  a  Belgian  friend,  a  staunch  and  ardent  liberal,  the  figures  of 
expenditure  relating  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts, 
he  remained  aghast  and  could  not  believe  me  until  I  had  written  again, 
and  submitted  the  official  records  in  print. 

However  this  may  have  been,  agitation  against  the  public  schools 
was  carried  on  under  two  pretences  :  they  were  said  to  be  godless  and 
atheistic,  and  the  liberals  were  accused  of  depleting  for  them  the  govern- 
ment and  township  treasuries. 

If  this  short  expose  is  found  of  interest,  I  shall  complete  it  for  the 
elementary  schools,  and  perhaps  give  later  some  idea  of  the  athcnees 
{lycees),  state  and  free  universities,  and  private  schools. 

Alphonse  N.  van  Daell. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


ENGLAND. 
A   TEACHING    UNIVERSITY    FOR    LONDON. 

One  of  the  most  important  educational  questions  to  be  considered 
during  the  next  session  of  Parliament  will  be  the  establishment  in  London 
of  a  university  which  shall  not  only  examine  but  also  teach.  The  question 
is  an  important  one  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  illustrates  several  difficult 
problems  of  university  education.  The  charter  of  the  Albert  University, 
as  it  is  to  be  called,  has  been,  and  will  be,  widely  discussed,  and  this 
is  a  suitable  time  to  review  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  come  into 
existence. 

The  University  of  London,  it  must  be  remembered,  owes  its  prestige 
to  its  examinations.  As  an  examining  body,  it  is  an  imperial  rather  than 
a  London  institution ;  it  examines  all  candidates  who  choose  to  present 
themselves  from  any.  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies, 
entirely  without  regard  to  the  tuition  or  residence  by  which  their 
knowledge  may  have  been  acquired,  and  (what  is  of  more  importance) 
without  regard  to  creed.  The  academical  distinction  of  its  examiners 
and  their  severe  impartiality  exercised  upon  large  numbers  of  candidates 
have  produced  a  high  standard  of  examination  and  have  caused  London 
graduates  to  be  everywhere  received  as  intellectually  equal  to  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  London  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons 
quahfied  by  their  knowledge,  the  pubUc  has  been  enabled  to  insist  vigor- 
ously upon  credentials  which,  if  the  supply  of  graduates  had  been  left 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone,  must  often  have  been  dispensed  with. 
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The  way  of  educational  impostors  is  thus  made  harder.  It  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  once  was  for  a  man  who  has  failed  in  other  occupations  to  establish 
a  private  academy  and  dupe  parents.  In  the  absence  of  any  State 
supervision  of  our  secondary  education,  whether  by  registration  of 
teachers  or  otherwise,  this  in  itself  is  an  achievement  for  which  the 
examiners  of  Burlington  House  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  schemes  of  examination  are  on  the 
whole  conducive  to  wide  and  sound  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge  would  allow  that  their  chief  function  was  the 
production  of  class  lists ;  they  impart  themselves  the  knowledge  which 
their  examinations  test ;  they  prescribe  a  course  of  study  and  discipline 
and  maintain  teachers;  they  subordinate  examination  to  education; 
whereas  the  teachers  of  London  undergraduates  have  not,  as  such,  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  authority  under  which  their  pupils  are 
examined.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  there  has  existed  for  some 
years  an  association,  representative  of  London  teachers,  for  promoting  a 
teaching  university  for  London.  With  the  assistance  of  this  society  a 
joint  petition  was  presented  by  the  two  chief  London  colleges,  viz. 
King's  and  University,  praying  for  the  grant  of  a  charter  which  they  had 
drafted  for  themselves  —  the  new  institution  to  be  called  the  Albert 
University.  The  petitioners  stated  that  London  contained  the  largest 
population  ever  ascertained  to  be  residing  within  limits  admitting  of  daily 
intercourse,  yet  remained  without  a  university  "  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  "  ;  that  "  the  value  of  a  university  may  be  measured  by 
the  degree  in  which  it  brings  the  students  into  immediate  intercourse 
with  thorough  masters  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  " ;  that  its  examina- 
tions should  follow  the  teaching  and  not  the  teaching  the  examinations. 
In  1888  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  this  petition  and 
a  similar  one  from  the  Royal  Medical  Colleges  together  v/ith  the  opposing 
petition  presented  by  the  London  University.  This  commission,  which 
included  Lord  Selborne,  Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes  (the  Cambridge 
professor  of  mathematics),  and  Dr.  Welldon  (the  present  head  master 
of  Harrow) ,  reported  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  to  the 
London  University  to  consider  whether  it  would  itself  teach  —  whether, 
that  is,  it  would  remodel  its  constitution  and  associate  itself  with  teachers  ; 
and  that,  if  the  University  applied  for  a  new  charter  accordingly,  the 
petition  of  the  two  colleges  should  not  be  granted.  Three  of  the  com- 
missioners, however,  prophetically  added  that  they  doubted  the  possibility 
of  the  University's  so  adapting  itself,  though  they  acquiesced  in  recom- 
mending that  the  attempt  should  be  made. 

It  might  have  seemed  a  simple  solution  to  add  representatives  of  the 
London  teaching  institutions  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Examining 
University.     This  expedient  would  have  had  the  merit  of  retaining  the 
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prestige  of  the  London  degrees  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
the  sacrifice  of  education  to  examination ;  and  the  University  Senate, 
threatened  with  a  rival,  seemed  ready  to  attempt  it.  But  a  difficulty 
arose  from  the  very  virtues  of  the  University,  its  liberality  and  large 
inclusiveness.  An  outcry  was  at  once  raised  by  the  provincial  colleges 
which  prepared  the  majority  of  the  candidates  for  the  London  examina- 
tions. They  protested  against  a  scheme  which  would  give  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  to  a  body  in  which  the  London  colleges  would 
predominate,  and  thus  deprive  the  provincial  institutions  of  their  status 
of  equality.  "As  at  present  constituted,"  said  the  professors  of  North 
Wales,  "  the  University  of  London  is  a  national,  not  a  local  corporation, 
and  belongs  to  London  only  in  the  sense  that  for  convenience  its  head- 
quarters are  placed  in  the  capital.  ...  To  hand  over  to  the  London 
colleges  the  government  of  what  is  really  an  imperial  institution  is  there- 
fore to  allow  the  mere  name  to  beg  the  question." 

Modifications  were  proposed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  providing 
for  separate  examining  committees  for  provincial  colleges,  London 
colleges,  and  members  of  no  constituent  college,  respectively.  But,  as 
if  to  give  an  illustration  of  another  difficulty,  this  scheme  was  rejected 
by  the  convocation  of  the  University  itself.  It  seemed  likely  to  lower 
by  division  the  standard  of  the  examinations,  and  the  graduates  had  no 
mind  to  see  their  own  qualification  cheapened  and  degraded  ;  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  to  accept  the  risk  of  such  a  calamity. 

The  London  University  having  thus  found  successful  remodelling  to  be 
one  of  the  things  that  "  pass  the  wit  of  man,"  the  two  colleges  amended 
their  charter  for  an  Albert  University  by  including  the  Medical  Schools, 
and  last  July  the  Privy  Council  after  a  short  inquiry  granted  their  petition, 
so  that  the  charter  has  now  only  to  lie  thirty  days  before  Parliament  in 
order  to  become  operative.  Some  opposition,  however,  has  still  to  be 
met,  chiefly  from  the  University  Extension  Society,  who  consider  them- 
selves insufficiently  recognized. 

I  confess  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  two  colleges  will  gain  in  the  near 
future  any  great  benefit  from  their  power  of  granting  degrees.  Degrees 
attract  students  in  proportion  to  their  practical  value.  It  is  not  every 
degree  that  is  an  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  scholastic  or  any  other  profession. 
Head  masters  and  the  public  know  what  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree 
means,  and  they  know  what  a  London  degree  means,  but  the  graduates 
of  the  Albert  University  will  have  to  prove  their  worth  before  their  Alma 
Mater  is  similarly  recognized,  and  it  may  be  twenty  years  before  pros- 
perity rewards  the  colleges  or  the  schools  attached  to  them.  So  long  as 
the  degree  of  the  London  University  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  man,  and 
that  of  the  Albert  University  very  little,  most  of  the  teaching  colleges 
must  continue  to  send  their  students  to  the  London  University  examina- 
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tions,  and  consequently  their  studies  will  be  determined  by  those  exam- 
inations. It  is  in  some  ways  a  misfortune  for  London  that  the  field  is 
held  by  a  university  which  does  not  teach,  and  which  is  too  strong  for 

any  new  teaching  university  to  displace. 

T.  W.  Haddon. 
London,  December,  1891. 


FRANCE. 
THE  BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION.- MINOR   ITEMS. 

Almost  the  only  topics  of  conversation  amongst  French  educational- 
ists for  the  whole  of  the  past  month  have  been  the  Budget  of  Public 
Instruction  for  1892  and  the  discussions  that  it  has  provoked,  especially 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  substitution  of  modern  languages  and 
sciences  for  the  ancient  classics,  or  at  least  the  option  between  them. 
The  question  as  here  agitated  asks.  Is  there  need  of  another  form  of 
secondary  education?  Most  of  the  French  educators  think  that  there 
is,  that  the  evil  of  the  present  system  grows  deeper,  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  evil  is  the  organization  of  this  system.  The  institution  of  the 
bachelor's  degree,  consecrated  and  privileged  by  rules  and  usage,  has 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  studies  to  a  unique  type.  Now  is  this 
uniqueness  compatible  with  the  state  of  modern  affairs?  If  not,  what 
is  needed  for  reform?  Here,  as  in  American  colleges,  this  is  not  a 
new  problem,  but  just  now  it  is  being  seriously  agitated.  The  discus- 
sion on  the  Budget  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  of  the  great- 
est interest  even  to  the  general  public.  During  the  debate  we  heard 
two  excellent  discourses,  one  by  M.  Reinach,  extolling  the  advantages 
of  classical  education,  and  a  forcible  reply  by  IM.  Bourgeois,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  favor  of  increased  attention  to  the  sciences  and 
to  modem  languages. 

During  the  debate  the  orators  became  truly  patriotic,  according  to 
the  French  significance  of  that  word.  One  of  them  affirmed  that  the 
Greco- Latin  and  French  civihzation  alone  have  any  educational  virtues, 
which  are  completely  lacking  to  the  English  and  German.  He  told  us 
how  the  young  Frenchman  enjoys  Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  all  the 
ancients,  and  without  effort  penetrates  the  real  meaning,  the  exact  sense 
of  these  old  geniuses.  Then  by  an  eloquent  contrast  he  made  us  see 
this  same  young  man  suddenly  lost,  demoralized  by  the  hteratures  of 
the  north,  which  some  would  have  him  read.  The  classical  authors  are 
"  the  fortifying  joy  of  ripe  manhood  and  the  delicious  consolation  of 
old  age.  The  Latin  and  Greek  literatures  have  almost  nothing  of  the 
individual ;  they  are  cosmopolitan  \  they  are  for  all  time,  for  all  places. 
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To  understand  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  it  sufifices  to  be  a  man ;  to 
understand  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  one  must  enter  into  the  very  skin 
of  an  EngUshman,  of  a  German." 

Such  orations  may  be  noble  or  even  patriotic ;  they  are  natural  in  the 
heat  of  political  debate ;  but  they  are  disproportionate  to  the  subject. 
How  much  of  the  real  spirit,  how  much  of  the  genius  of  Cicero,  will  the 
young  student  imbibe  who  with  difficulty  succeeds  in  translating  thirty 
pages  a  term  ?  Will  the  principles  of  patriotism  inculcated  by  Plutarch 
incite  him  to  imitate  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity  whose  exploits  he 
necessarily  regards  as  a  task  in  syntax?  It  is  surely  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  boy  understands  the  spirit  of  ^schylus  better  than  that  of 
Goethe,  or  the  genius  of  Homer  better  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  In 
fact,  how  many  of  us,  who  have  the  deepest  love  and  admiration  for  the 
great  classics  of  all  languages,  fell  in  love  with  them  in  the  original  and 
how  many  through  the  means  of  translations?  How  many  of  us  in  our 
school  and  college  careers  reflected  at  all  upon  the  greatness  of  those 
who  were  to  us  but  taskmasters  ?  Can  these  great  furnaces  of  passion 
and  of  intelligence  inflame  the  youth  of  to-day?  If  not,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  furnish  them  with  such  knowledge,  such  love  of  what  is 
noble  and  true,  that  later  they  may  have  some  faculty  by  which  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  the  germ  of  which  has  been  planted  in  their  young 
minds.  What  joy  then  in  the  chamber  of  the  student  when  for  the 
first  time  he  opens  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Faust  of  Goethe  ! 

The  Budget  has  furnished  food  for  debate  on  other  topics  besides 
that  of  subjects  to  be  taught.  For  1892  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion asks  for  178,512,914  francs  for  education  in  France  ;  5,000,000  more 
than  was  expended  in  1891.  The  Deputies  have  been  very  generous 
and  have  voted  not  only  that  sum,  but  in  several  cases  have  added  to  the 
amounts  requested  for  particular  purposes  ;  for  example,  certain  instruct- 
ors in  the  lycdes  of  Paris  have  had  their  very  meagre  salaries  increased. 
The  importance  of  this  step  is  evident.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  general 
reform  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  about  the  inadequacy  of  which  French 
teachers  complain  as  bitterly  as  do  the  Americans.  The  Budget  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  means  of  knowing  the  salaries  paid  to  every  teacher 
and  school  officer.  That  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  natu- 
rally much  greater  than  any  other,  —  60,000  francs;  then  12  general  in- 
spectors of  secondary  instruction  receive  12,000  francs  each.  There 
are  16  rectors  at  from  13,000  to  18,000  each,  and  a  vice-rector  at 
Paris  at  18,000.  In  the  University  the  professors  of  theology  receive 
from  4500  to  13,000  francs;  the  professors  of  law,  6000  to  15,000; 
the  117  professors  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  those  of  medicine  and 
of  science,  the  same  amount.      The  41  professors  of  the  College  de 
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France  each  receive  10,000  francs;  the  deans,  3000  each  at  Paris,  and 
1000  each  in  the  departments. 

Other  interesting  items  of  expense  are  the  9,200,000  for  the  support 
of  the  National  Lycees;  1,657,650  for  the  secondary  education  of 
women ;  100,000  for  the  expenses  of  examination  and  diplomas,  25,000 
for  this  last  item  alone;  28,000  for  prizes;  140,000  for  pensions  to 
aged  members  of  the  corps  of  instruction  or  to  their  widows ;  78,000 
for  the  support  of  the  French  school  at  Athens,  and  80,000  for  that  at 
Rome.  A  noteworthy  expenditure  is  the  10,000  francs  for  the  College 
de  France,  to  found  a  chair  of  the  History  and  Method  of  Science. 

The  attendance  of  the  French  lyc^es  and  colleges  has  increased 
since  last  school  year  by  441  pupils.  The  gain  of  the  lyc^es  is  804, 
while  the  colleges  lose  363.  In  schools  for  young  women  the  increase 
is  890.  These  schools  have  given  secondary  education  to  young 
women  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  during  every  year  of  that  time  have 
made  much  progress  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  which  from  the 
very  beginning  have  been  generous  and  ambitious.  This  year  a  new 
system  of  arranging  recitation  hours  is  being  tried,  the  first  effects  of 
which  will  be  to  leave  either  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  of  every  day 
entirely  free.  A  special  commission  of  inquiry  has  prepared  a  pro- 
gramme for  these  schools  in  which  there  is  less  physical  and  natural 
science  than  formerly.  The  decrease  is  from  twelve  hours  a  week  to 
seven  and  a  half,  including  hygiene  and  domestic  economy.  Here,  too, 
we  find  modern  methods  of  teaching  history  put  in  vogue ;  the  pupils 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  names  and  useless  dates, 
but  they  put  all  their  efforts  upon  the  history  of  ideas  and  their  devel- 
opment, on  the  particular  feature  of  each  epoch,  on  the  literature  and 
arts.  In  short,  they  strive  to  cultivate  and  to  exercise  the  judgment 
and  the  reason  rather  than  the  memory.  This  secondary  instruction 
of  women  is  a  national  work,  and  its  success  is  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  of  the  republican  government.  French  educators  are  still 
working  with  all  their  might  to  make  that  success  still  greater.  The 
question  which  agitates  them  is,  "  Shall  morals  be  taught?  "  Of  course 
there  is  the  necessity  of  inculcating  such  principles  as  will  aid  in  the 
formation  of  character.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
teachers  who  are  fit  to  teach  morals  or  morality  as  a  separate  branch 
of  study.  Shall  it  be  left  to  home  teaching  and  to  general  influences? 
It  seems  best  so. 

The  report  of  the  last  public  examinations  for  degrees  has  been 
pubhshed.  French  composition  is  the  subject  in  which  is  found  the 
greatest  general  excellence,  and  Latin  composition  the  least.  In  gen- 
eral, the  committee  thinks,  the  average  was  not  so  high  as  in  former 
years. 
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At  last  the  professors  of  modern  languages  have  been  definitely  put 
upon  a  par  with  the  professors  of  the  classics.  Before  this  year,  the 
number  of  hours  of  service  by  the  former  was  much  greater  than  that 
by  their  colleagues.  Everybody  felicitates  these  instructors  in  seeing 
this  inexplicable  anomaly  disappear. 

The  new  French  educational  books  that  are  notable  are  :  Epitome 
of  Greek  History,  by  E.  Rittier ;  Social  Economy,  by  Leon  Say,  of  the 
French  Academy;  Man  in  Nature,  by  P.  Topinard,  formerly  general 
secretary  of  the  Anthropological  Society ;  Method  of  INIanual  Instruc- 
tion, by  Denis  Poulot ;  Unity  of  Disciplinary  and  Pedagogic  Organiza- 
tion, by  J.  Boitel. 

Fred  Parker  Emery, 

Instructor  in  English,  Alass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
Paris,  December,  1891. 
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COLLEGE   ATTENDANCE,    1 890-1 891. 

(Continued  from  p.  56.) 

Here  are  given  certain  belated  returns.  The  sign  t  indicates  that 
preparatory  students  are  included  in  "  Others."  The  sign  *  shows  a 
loss. 


Name  and  Location. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  / 

Boston,  ]Mass \ 

Hope  College,  j 

Holland,  Mich } 

University  of  Rochester,  j 

Rochester,  N.  Y \ 

Buchtel  College,  ( 

Akron,  O ( 

Westminster  College,  j 

New  Wilmington,  Pa j 

Lehigh  University,  / 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa \ 

Whitman  College,  f 

Walla  Walla,  Wash \ 


FreshiSoph.   Jun.    Sen.   Others   Total.  Gain 


I89I 
1890 
I89I 
1890 
I89I 
1890 
I89I 

1890 

I89I 
1890 
I89I 

1890 
I89I 

1890 

263 

250 

18 
10 

55 
40 

53 
44 

155 

154 

8 

13 

29 

35 
18 
21 

140 

138 

14 

14 

29 

30 
II 

146 

"5 

14 

6 

40 

23 

6 

10 

307 
280 

1130 

tio3 

32 

62 

16 

35 

lOII 

937 
ti84 

ti47 
185 
190 
104 
121 

215 
200 

527 
414 

ti59 
ti8o 

* 

212 

159 

15 
16 

127 

99 
3 
2 

79 

61 

8 

4 

59 

56 

3 

5 

SO 

39 
ti30 
ti53 

* 

74 
37 
*5 
17 
15 
13 
21 


PROPOSED   CHANGES   IN    ELEMENTARY   COURSES   OF 

STUDY. 

In  two  articles  in  the  present  number  of  this  magazine,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
at  its  last  meeting.     The  changes  recommended  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into  the  earlier 
years  of  the  programme  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught  by  demon- 
strations and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books. 

2.  The  introduction  of  elementary  physics  into  the  later  years  of  the 
programme  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental 
or  laboratory  method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by 
the  pupils  themselves. 

3.  The  introduction  of  elementary  algebra  at  an  age  not  later  than 
twelve  years, 
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4.  The  introduction  of  elementary  plane  geometry  at  an  age  not  later 
than  thirteen  years. 

5.  The  offering  of  opportunity  to  study  French,  or  German,  or  Latin, 
or  any  two  of  these  languages,  from  and  after  the  age  of  ten  years. 

In  order  to  make  room  in  the  programme  for  these  new  subjects,  the 
Association  recommends  that  the  time  allotted  to  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  English  grammar  be  reduced  to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary. 
The  recommendations  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  public  school 
system  as  a  whole ;  but  most  of  them  are  offered  more  particularly  in 
the  interest  of  those  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be  continued 
beyond  the  grammar  school. 


AN    INTERESTING   MOVEMENT   IN    OHIO. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  spirit  of  progress  toward  a  better 
adjustment  of  the  relations  of  school  and  college  is  rife.  Some  years 
ago  Professor  King  of  Oberlin  investigated  the  amount,  range,  and 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the, high  schools  of  the  state,  compared 
this  work  with  that  of  the  colleges,  and  stated  in  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  the  facts  he  had  observed  and  the  conclusions  he  drew.  All 
this  in  the  effort  to  discover  what  modifications  could  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  harmony.  In  June,  1890,  a  committee  from  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Lakeside  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Association  of  Ohio  Colleges  to  confer  upon  the  best  way  of  bringing 
about  a  better  adjustment  of  school  and  college  courses.  A  report 
prepared  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White  was,  with  slight  changes,  adopted  by  the 
two  committees  as  their  joint  report.  As  this  report  was  adopted  in 
the  following  December  by  the  Association  of  Ohio  Colleges,  and  as 
action  in  accordance  with  it  has  been  taken  by  several  of  the  separate 
colleges,  this  document  becomes  of  special  interest  beyond  Ohio. 

It  first  called  attention  to  current  changes  in  college  courses,  by  which 
other  than  classical  courses  were  becoming  numerous  and  increasingly 
popular,  and  pronounced  the  tendency  one  not  likely  to  be  reversed. 
In  these  courses  no  Greek  is  required  as  a  preparation,  and  often  no 
Latin.  Then  turning  to  the  high  schools,  it  alludes  to  the  prominence 
in  them  of  Latin,  and  the  increasing  excellence  of  their  work  in  mathe- 
matic's,  English,  history,  and  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  Thus 
it  shows  that  experience  is  leading  the  colleges  to  require  for  preparation 
nearly  what  the  high  schools  are  ready  to  furnish.  It  only  remains  "  to 
assist  nature  "  by  supplying  a  definite  aim  and  an  efficient  agency.  It 
therefore  recommends  a  course  of  study  for  high  schools  made  up  thus : 
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(i)  Latin  for  three  years;  (2)  mathematics  in  the  following  order, — 
elementary  algebra,  plane,  solid,  and  spherical  geometry,  higher  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  a  final  review  of  arithmetic ;  (3)  physical  sciences, 
including  physical  geography,  physiology,  and  the  elements  of  at  least 
two  of  these  four  sciences,  —  zoology,  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry ; 
(4)  history  and  civil  government ;  (5)  English  literature  and  art,  the  for- 
mer including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature  proper ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  least  drawing,  music,  and  vocal  culture.  On  the  side  of  the  college, 
the  report  recommends  that  the  above-mentioned  studies  be  accepted  as 
a  standard  for  admission  to  all  courses  but  the  classical,  and  that  for  the 
classical  course  an  additional  year  of  mathematicis  be  required,  consisting 
of  spherical  geometry,  higher  algebra,  and  plane  trigonometry  at  least. 
This  year  of  high  school  mathematics  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  a  year  of 
Greek,  and  the  Greek  required  is  to  be  taught  in  the  colleges. 

The  report  further  advises  the  following  method  of  carrying  these 
plans  into  effect:  (i)  Let  an  association  of  Ohio  colleges  prescribe  a 
definite  minimum  of  requirements  within  the  above  lines  of  high  school 
work.  (2)  Let  committees  representing  at  least  two  colleges  visit  the 
high  schools  within  easy  reach,  inspect  them,  and  report  on  their  fitness 
to  give  adequate  preparation.  (3)  Let  the  schools  thus  found  worthy 
be  placed  on  a  list  of  approved  high  schools,  and  let  their  graduates  be 
admitted  on  application  to  any  of  the  associated  colleges  without  exam- 
ination, except,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  more  disciplinary  branches,  as 
Latin,  or  algebra  and  geometry. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  report,  Oberlin  has  made  changes  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  and  Delaw'are,  Wittenberg,  Kenyon,  and 
Denison  have  expressed  their  intention  of  joining  in  the  movement. 
Undoubtedly  a  vigorous  effort  will  soon  be  made  to  carry  out  the  plan 
as  a  whole.  In  the  last  catalogue  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at 
Columbus,  a  list  of  fifty  high  schools  is  given  whose  work  is  accepted 
so  far  as  it  corresponds  with  the  requirements  of  the  University. 

It  is  believed  by  Ohio  educators  that  the  proposed  changes  will  give 
symmetry  and  uniformity  to  the  work  of  the  high  schools  without  im- 
pairing their  fitness  to  be  final  schools  as  well  as  preparatory  schools. 
It  is  also  believed  that  the  changes  will  not  at  all  lower  the  standards  of 
the  colleges. 

The  provision  of  the  report  relating  to  Greek  receives  different  inter- 
pretations in  different  quarters,  and  some  delay  in  action  has  resulted. 
On  other  points  a  practical  agreement  has  been  reached  which  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  Ohio  schools  and  colleges. 

For  the  facts  above  given  the  editor  is  greatly  indebted  to  Presi- 
dent J.  M.  Davis  of  Rio  Grande  College. 
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AEHIKON  ' ATrdvrwv  Tcov  'Vrjudrwv  r/}?  'Arri/c?^?  Ue^oypa^iKT]'? 
AiaXeKTOv,  YLepte^ov  koi  Tvttous  ii  ^Attlkwv  '^Trtypatfiwy,  rr/v  'Etu/aoXo- 
ytav  EKacTTOU  Pr^iuaros  Kat  IIoi/<tXas  KpiTtKas  Kat  TpafJ-fxarLKa^  Tlaparrj- 
p-qacLs.  'Ytto  recopyt'ov  A.  Zt^ki'Sov.  Ev  'A^T/vats,  l888.  Sold  by 
B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York.  —  9x6  in.,  pp.  704. 

This  is  a  work  that  every  Greek  scholar  should  have,  as  a  supplement 
to  Veitch.  It  consists  of  a  preface  of  26  pages,  followed  by  568  double- 
column  pages,  to  which  are  added  58  pages  of  IIpocr^^Kat  Kat  'EmSiop- 
OuidWi.  The  indexes  are  full :  65  pages  for  Greek  words,  and  10  for 
Latin  ones.  In  some  important  particulars  it  differs  from  Veitch's  great 
work.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  limited  to  Attic  prose ;  and  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  find  out  promptly  whether  a  given  verb 
belongs  to  Attic  prose  or  not,  and  if  so,  who  used  it,  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  readily  appreciated.  Not  that  the  author  always  names  the 
writers  who  use  a  word,  but  for  rare  words  he  does.  Veitch  of  course 
omits  many  regular  verbs,  and  the  lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  as  I 
showed  in  the  Nation  several  years  ago  (Number  1155),  too  often 
seems  to  take  Attic-prose  words  and  usages  for  granted.  A  second 
point  of  difference  is  the  far  greater  fulness  with  which  compounds  are 
given.  Professor  Zt^kiSt/s  makes  this  a  prominent  feature  of  his  work, 
giving  the  compounds  not  merely  for  the  verb  in  general,  but  for  the 
various  tenses  likewise,  and  also  giving  double  and  triple  compounds. 
Under  /xeVco  Veitch  gives  no  compounds  at  all,  while  in  Zr^KtSr/s  ten 
compounds  with  single  prepositions  are  given,  and  two  double  com- 
pounds (liTLKaT-,  (TVfjiTrap-).  Under  ^atVw  we  have,  as  compounds  for 
the  pres.  tense,  -n-pos-,  vwep-,  Ik-,  otto-,  irpo-,  ets-,  eTTt-,  irapa-,  CTreis-.  For 
the  imperf.,  a-n-o,  8id,  Kara,  dvd,  vnip,  crvv,  iv,  irapd,  Ik,  (.L<i,  Ittl^l-.  For 
the  second  aorist,  Iv-,  e^-,  eis-,  dv-,  /car-,  virip-.  Trap-,  81-,  (TVV-,  aTr-,  ctt-, 
TTpo-,  Trpos-,  d[X(j>-,  orvvoL-,  iirev-,  avvav-,  dvrtSt-,  i-jrav-,  TrpoSt-,  cttc^-,  i-mKar-, 
/xere^-,  viroKar-.  Occasionally  we  are  treated  to  "  ktA.,"  instead  of 
having  the  list  given  fully,  as  under  X-qpn.  We  cannot  help  wondering 
why  these  lists  of  prepositions  were  not  given  in  alphabetical  order,  as 
it  would  facilitate  reference  very  greatly.  We  must  say,  too,  that  even 
where  great  particularity  is  shown  in  giving  the  prepositions  for  the 
different  tenses,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  preposition  occurs  with 
no  tenses  except  those  indicated.  For  example,  under  /SdWoi  we  do 
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not  meet  -n-po-  until  we  come  to  the  perfect  active  (not  counting  irpotv-, 
given  under  aop.  /3')  ;  but  TrpojSdWa  (active)  is  found  in  Dem.  9,  8, 
TTpofSdXXiiv  PI.  J^ep.  536  d;  Trpov/3a\e<;  PI.  Phaidr.  241  e,  TrpovfSaXev  PL 
Charm.  162  b,  TrpofSaXr}  (active)  PI.  Soph.  261  a,  —  all  of  which  exam- 
ples are  taken  from  Liddell  and  Scott,  though  in  not  one  of  these 
instances  can  the  tense  be  told  from  anything  the  authors  furnish  us  in 
their  lexicon.  So,  too,  under  Xa/x./3ava)  the  compound  iKXapiftdvo)  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  the  future  middle ;  but  the  present  active  of  this 
compound  is  found  in  Lysias  and  Plato,  and  the  second  aorist  active  in 
Plato  and  Isokrates.  Hence  we  cannot  conclude  that  a  given  tense  is 
compounded  only  with  the  prepositions  given  by  Zy^KtSr;?,  even  when  he 
gives  a  long  list  of  them,  seeing  that  he  mentions  twelve  simple  com- 
pounds of  eXafiov,  besides  four  double  ones,  and  yet  does  not  mention 

i^iXafSov. 

Another  important  respect  in  which  this  work  differs  from  Veitch's  is 
that  Veitch  gives  references  for  the  forms  he  quotes,  whether  they  are 
of  common  occurrence  or  not,  whereas  ZtjklSyj';,  as  a  rule,  cites  his 
authority  only  for  comparatively  rare  forms.  Still,  the  number  of  such 
references  is  after  all  very  large.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  (p.  16) 
that  the  author  considered  it  unnecessary  to  swell  the  size  of  the  book 
by  giving  "  50  -^  40  ■^  30  "  references  for  forms  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
so  he  hmited  his  references  to  forms  that  occur  "  rarely  "  (o-Travtws)  or 
"sometimes"  (eVtWe).  Hence,  he  adds,  wKovofirja-aixev  to  irpayfxa  <LSe. 
01  fxev  (TTrdvioL  tvttoi.  SrjXovvrai  8ia  tov  CTTravi'cos  r/  crTravtoiTaTa 
(^  (TTrav.),  oj?  TOtoiJTOvs  8'  ivvoovp-ev  rows  airai  t^^XP''  '^P'-'^  aTravTcovras  • 
Tov'i  8k  Terpa.KL'i  /^le^j^t  SeKct/cts  evptcTKo/Aevous  o-qixeiovpieOa  Sta  tov  iviore' 
Tovs  Se  aTTo  ScKciKts  P-^XP''  Trevre/catSeKaKts  <f>epop,€vovs  8r]Xovp,ev  oia  tov 
TToXXa.KL's,  Tot's  Se  (XTTo  7rerTe/<at8e/caKts  xal  eirj<;  iv  ^i^cret  ovras  810.  tov 
TrAe to- TttK IS.  The  labor  and  thought  necessary  to  put  us  in  possession 
of  these  details  will  be  appreciated  by  any  who  have  tried  their  hand  at 
such  work.  But  we  wish  the  author  had  quoted  these  forms  in  the 
exact  number,  person,  etc.,  instead  of  in  the  first  person  singular  as  the 
representative  form.  We  notice  that  the  pluperf.  act.  is  constantly 
quoted  as  ending  in  -eiv  instead  of  in  -r/.  The  moods  are  scantily 
quoted ;  so  scantily  that  /3iwr]v  is  not  given  under  i(3Lu>v,  though  we  are 
told  that  the  imperative  of  this  tense  is  lacking  in  Attic  prose.  The 
future  perfect  active  is  frequently  quoted,  as  are  other  periphrastic 
forms.  Under  olKeo),  however,  we  notice  only  awc^KrjKU)?,  quoted  from 
Andok.  I,  129,  the  full  form  being  o-wcokt/kw?  to-rat. 

As  the  title  indicates,  Attic  inscriptions  are  drawn  upon  quite  fre- 
quently. See  especially  the  preface,  pp.  19-22.  Particular  mention 
is  made  of  the  unaugmented  form  evepyeT7]Ka  as  supported  by  Attic 
inscriptions,  which  we  mention  because  we  have  seen  the  unaugmented 
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form  assailed  in  the  Classical  Review  (April,  1890).  Under  rtVo)  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  forms  retcrw,  etc.  We  call  attention  to  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  forms  dvaTTTrjcrOe  and  TrpocrirTrjTaL  under  7r£To//,ai,  a  discussion 
of  which  is  found  in  a  note  under  this  word  in  my  Irregular  Verbs  of 
Attic  Prose.  These  forms  are  usually  given  dvaTrr^o-^c  and  Trpoa-rrTrJTaL, 
and  this  accent  implies  the  stem  irra-,  and  not  the  syncopated  second 
aorist  stem  ttt-.  In  the  perf.  pass,  of  Kpovw,  the  form  with  sigma  is 
given  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  likewise  in  the  same  form  of  the 
pluperfect,  but  the  perfect  participle  is  given  without  it.  The  verb 
o-w^w  is  one  that  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  to  those  who  want 
consistency,  or  else  a  good  reason  for  the  lack  of  it.  The  aorist  passive 
and  future  passive  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  lack  both  the  iota 
and  the  sigma.  Inscriptions  make  us  equally  sure  as  to  the  iota  in  the 
present  stem,  though  the  word  is  written  o-w^w  at  the  head  of  the  article 
in  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  in  Mr.  Rutherford's  JVe7v  Ph^-ynichus.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  other  tenses,  we  find  usage  very  fluctuating. 
Zr]KL8r]'i  is  consistent,  and  forms  all  his  tenses  (till  he  gets  to  the  aor. 
pass.)  on  the  stem  o-wS-,  except  that  he  gives  creo-wjaai  anJ  o-co-wcr/xat,  for 
which  last  form  o-e'crcocr^at  is  given  by  some  authorities,  though  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford condemns  it  as  being  certainly  un-Attic.  Meisterhaus  tells  us 
in  his  second  edition,  §  65,  3,  that  the  stem  aw^-  "dringt  auch  in  den 
Aorist  ein  :  lo-ojo-e."  He  is  silent  as  to  other  tenses,  but  why  should 
not  the  stem  o-w^-  be  adopted  for  all  the  tenses  (except  the  aor.  and  fut. 
pass.),  as  we  find  Zt/kiSt/s  doing? 

Very  valuable  are  the  frequent  references  to  Cobet's  \vritings.  Natu- 
rally enough,  the  great  master's  dicta  are  not  invariably  accepted.  £.g. 
KAet'w  is  not  tabooed,  but  is  given  along  with  kX^w.  The  paragraphs  of 
miscellaneous  remarks  appended  to  the  separate  verbs  fully  warrant  the 
mention  accorded  to  them  in  the  title  of  the  book. 

Addison  Hogue. 
University  of  Mississippi. 


Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Seth  T.  Stewart.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  American  Book  Company,  1891. —  7^^  x  5  in., 
pp.  406. 

The  prospectus  of  this  book  announces  that  "  this  book  is  pubhshed 
in  the  belief  that  substantial  improvement  is  possible  in  the  teaching  of 
a  science  as  old  as  geometry "  ;  also  that  it  "  undertakes  important 
reforms,  not  so  much  in  the  matter  given  as  in  the  arrangement,  group- 
ing, mode  of  presentation,  and  other  important  features."  Here  we  are 
given  a  magnificent  promise,  and  for  that  reason  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  which  a  careful  reading  of  the 
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book  gives.  It  has  some  good  features  :  excellent  figures ;  care  in  the 
division  of  the  treatment  of  each  theorem  into  statement,  construction, 
demonstration,  and  conclusion ;  and  introduction  of  definitions  as  they 
are  needed,  instead  of  putting  a  very  large  number  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book.  But  in  other  ways  the  work  is  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory. One  can  pardon  "  feet  of  the  perpendicular,"  p.  198,  as  being 
perhaps  a  typographical  error,  but  the  statement,  p.  322,  that  "trihedral 
angles  whose  plane  angles  are  equal,  each  to  each,  may  be  made  to  coin- 
cide," one  cannot  pardon,  for  it  is  not  true,  imless  the  angles  are  arranged 
in  the  same  order  in  each  of  the  trihedrals.  Much  space  is  practically 
wasted,  pp.  106-116,  in  proving  a  series  of  theorems  respecting  paral- 
lelograms, most  of  which  should  have  been  left  as  original  exercises  for 
the  student.  The  same  might  be  said  of  pp.  130-135,  which  are  devoted 
to  geometrical  proofs  of  the  familiar  laws  of  the  square  of  the  sum,  the 
square  of  the  difference,  and  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of 
two  quantities.  Our  best  text-books  in  geometry  wisely  abandon  these 
theorems,  which  are  proved  in  complete  generality  in  algebra.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Stewart  omits  theorems  of  the  greatest  importance, 
the  lack  of  which  must  prove  a  serious  subsequent  embarrassment  to  the 
student.  The  theorem  of  the  division  of  any  side  of  a  triangle  by  the 
bisector  of  the  angle  opposite  into  segments  proportional  to  the  other 
two  sides,  is  a  fundamental  theorem  in  the  development  of  conic  sections, 
and  its  proof  should  not  under  any  consideration  be  omitted  from  a  text- 
book on  elementary  geometry.  Other  omissions,  almost  equally  glaring, 
might  be  noted.  There  are  in  elementary  EucHdian  geometry  many 
thousands  of  propositions,  constructions,  etc.  If  any  departure  is  to 
be  made  from  the  selection  of  matter  usually  given  in  text-books  on 
the  subject,  it  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution  and  with  the 
judgment  of  a  trained  mathematician,  —  one  who,  from  his  advanced 
position,  can  survey  the  whole  field  of  elementary  mathematics  at  a 
glance,  and  decide  with  discriminating  care  upon  the  question  of  the 
relative  importance  of  what  is  to  be  incorporated  or  rejected.  Such 
judgment  Mr.  Stewart  evidently  does  not  possess,  and  his  work  in 
consequence  suffers  greatly. 

The  treatment  of  Maxima  and  Minima  is  very  inadequate,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  respecting  Intersection  of  Loci,  and  Symmetry. 
These  are,  it  is  true,  subordinate  subjects,  but  they  demand  more  than 
the  meagre  space  allotted  to  them.  The  Theory  of  Limits  is  disposed 
of  in  a  page  and  a  half.  Now  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  three 
subjects  mentioned  just  above,  the  Theory  of  Limits  is  certainly  not  a 
subordinate  subject,  and  cannot  be  thus  lightly  dismissed.  Mr.  Stewart 
attempts  no  proof  of  any  principle  in  Limits,  but  contents  himself  with 
general  statements.    On  these  general  statements  the  student  is  expected 
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to  build  up  his  entire  theory  of  measurement  as  appUed  to  the  circle, 
cyhnder,  cone,  and  sphere.  This  is  building  on  an  insecure  foundation, 
and  is  storing  up  trouble  for  some  future  day.  Polar  triangles,  so 
important  in  spherical  trigonometry,  are  passed  lightly  over,  and  the 
entire  subject  of  spherical  triangles  is  given  but  a  meagre  discussion. 

Altogether  the  book  is  to  be  criticised  severely  for  its  extreme  atten- 
tion to  triviahties,  and  its  slighting  of  important  subjects.  While  aiming 
at  reforms,  its  reforms  too  often  go  backward.  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  the  very  best  is  growing  more  and  more  imperative, 
and  it  should  either  meet  and  satisfy  that  demand,  or  not  come  into 
existence  at  all.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  book  is  a  failure,  and 
its  publication  a  mistake. 

Levi  L.  Conant. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Modalist,  or  the  Laivs  of  Rational  Conviction.  By  Edward 
John  Hamilton,  D.D.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891.  —  8|  x  5^  in., 
PP-  vi,  331- 

The  mind  knows  "  entities  "  and  their  relations.  Logic  deals  with  the 
illative  relations  of  entities,  only  incidentally  with  language.  Illation  is 
(either  positively  or  negatively)  possible,  contingent  (embedded, 
guarded,  half-guarded  —  encouraging,  discouraging  —  unguarded),  prob- 
able, necessary.  No  reference  to  Venn  {The  Logic  of  Chance)  or 
De  Morgan  {Fortnal  Logic)  was  to  be  expected  after  reading  (p.  12) 
"  The  endeavor  has  been  simply  to  elaborate  fundamentals." 

Illation  {x,  therefore  7)  is  (A)  "  orthological,"  when  x  brings  _y  in  its 
train  without  extraneous  aid,  or  (B)  "  homological "  when  one  or  more 
X  having  been  experienced  in  relation  to  y,  suggest  a  jv  to  match  the 
present  x.  (A)  is  {a)  universal  or  {b)  specific,  according  to  the  extent 
of  its  application.  From  («),  on  the  one  hand,  Opposition,  Conversion, 
and  their  laws  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  "  laws  of  possibility  "  as 
"  What  is  true  of  a  specific  class  may  be  true  of  the  generic."  {b)  is 
"  metaphysical  "  or  "  mathematical  "  ;  and  "  What  excludes  a  container, 
excludes  its  contents  "  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
latter,  "Quantity  admits  of  measurement."  (B)  is  "paradigmatic" 
(from  particular  to  particular,  traduction),  "  principiative  "  (from  many 
or  one  to  all,  inductions  and  axioms),  "  apphcative  "  (from  all  or  many 
or  some  to  one,  deductions). 

"The  only  parts  of  logic  on  which  there  is  general  agreement  are 
certain  forms  and  rules  which  have  descended  to  us  from  Aristotle." 
This  can  hardly  mean  the  Syllogism ;  for  many  grant  no  terms  to  that 
at  all,  or  give  it  one  term,  or  make  it  consist,  whether  by  the  nature 
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of  things  or  the  laws  of  thought  or  the  accidents  of  language,  of  three 
terms,  while  Spencer  finds  four  terms  in  it,  and  Mr.  Carveth  Read 
easily  distinguishes  five.  But  if  the  Syllogism  was  meant,  our  author 
destroys  the  only  thing  about  which  Logicians  were  agreed.  It  is  for 
him  "  the  statement  of  a  doubly-grounded  inference";  and  among  the 
"relational,"  the  "  homologic,"  the  "translative,"  etc.,  the  Aristotelian, 
or  rather,  the  Syllogism  proper  appears,  of  which  the  "radical  nature" 
is  explained  by  the  laws  "  consequent-consequent,"  "  separating-conse- 
quents,"  "common-antecedents,"  "syllogistic  reciprocation."  The  chap- 
ter is  very  interesting,  but  contains  not  a  word  about  Boole  or  Venn  or 
Peirce,  or  about  Symbolic  Logic,  that  "  very  broad  generalization  of 
Formal  Logic."  Hamilton's  wedges  or  the  sophisma  heterozeteseos  could 
better  have  been  spared  than  a  discussion  of  this  by  the  author.  He 
makes  some  additions  to  the  moods,  and  from  Some  x  are  y,  and  Some 
X  are  z,  concludes  Some  2  may  be  y.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  "  un- 
guarded," i.e.,  excludes  neither  All  2  are  j^',  nor  No  z  are ;»'. 

Professor  Adamson's  notion  that  school  logic  has  no  scientific,  but 
merely  propaedeutic  value  finds  no  favor  with  our  author,  whose  system  is 
based  on  a  "sound  ontology  "  ;  as  all  will  be  glad  to  learn  who  are  per- 
suaded that  the  conduct  of  mind  and  of  body  depends  on  knowing  how 
things  look  when  no  one  sees  them. 

"  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  "  is  cited  in  the  text,  but  appears  in  the  Index  as  "  Mill, 
John  Stuart."  We  also  have  "  Kant,  Immanuel "  and  "  Leibnitz,  Gott- 
fried Wilhelm,"  but  why  "Lambert"  simply?  These,  however,  are 
slight  inconsistencies  in  a  work  on  the  logic  of  modals. 

Andrew  Ingraham. 
Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


The  Gate  to  CcBsar.  By  William  C.  Collar,  A.M.,  Head 
Master  Roxbury  Latin  School.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Company,  1892. — 
6^  X  4f  in.,  pp.  X,  141. 

Mr.  Collar  merits  the  praise  accorded  by  Dean  Swift  to  any  one  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  ;  for  if  there  is  in 
early  Latin  any  waste  conspicuous  for  barrenness,  it  surely  is  the  beginning 
of  Caesar,  and  if  any  method  can  clothe  this  waste  with  verdure,  as  surely 
it  is  the  method  of  this  little  book. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Commentaries  is  here  presented  in  a  simplified 
form,  with  the  omission  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  text.  The  author  has 
kept  the  narrative  intact  while  ridding  the  text  of  its  greater  difficul- 
ties. Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  small  vocabulary ;  not  over  a 
dozen  words,  and  often  less.     After  the  chapter  has  been  read  and 
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reviewed,  the  pupil  is  led  to  notice  a  few  grammatical  references,  to 
find  illustrations  of  them  in  the  chapter  under  consideration,  to  com- 
mit these  illustrations  to  memory,  and  later  to  turn  into  Latin  a 
few  sentences  based  on  the  same  text.  After  the  whole  book  has 
thus  been  read  in  the  simplified  form,  the  complete  text  is  taken 
up.  Notes  are  furnished  for  use  with  both  texts.  At  the  close  of 
the  book  two  vocabularies  are  given.  The  first,  in  alphabetical  order, 
pays  especial  regard  to  the  stems  of  the  Latin  words,  and  has  many 
happy  hits  in  translation.  The  second  is  etymological  in  arrangement, 
grouping  some  750  words  under  their  respective  roots.  The  Uttle  volume 
is  therefore  well  fitted  to  aid  in  building  up  the  pupil's  vocabulary  on 

a  sound  basis. 

R.  G.  H. 
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TWO   EXPERIMENTS   IN   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
BY   A    CANADIAN    UNIVERSITY. 

PROFESSOR  ADAMS,  in  a  recent  article  on  American 
pioneers  of  University  Extension,  says  that  perhaps  our 
American  colleges  will  discover  some  day  that  they  have  all 
been  engaged  in  University  Extension  without  knowing  it,  just 
as  M.  Jourdain  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  had  been  talking 
prose  all  his  life.  Few  men  know  more  than  Professor  Adams 
of  the  new  movement  which  has  recently  aroused  some  sanguine 
hopes  that  a  royal  road  to  universal  culture  has  at  last  been 
found,  and  no  one  gives  a  more  exact  account  of  what  has  been 
done  or  a  more  sober  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  successes 
to  failures ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  illustration  from  Moliere 
is  calculated  to  foster  a  delusion  which,  if  not  dispelled,  may  do 
mischief.  M.  Jourdain's  prose  was  the  real  thing;  but  what 
resemblance  has  an  average  course  of  popular  lectures,  even 
when  given  under  the  most  learned  auspices,  to  university 
work?  Believing  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  of  the 
real  article  as  possible,  we  must  begin  by  estimating  shoddy 
imitations  at  their  proper  value. 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  university  teacher .-'  The  same  as 
that  of  every  true  teacher,  only  that  he  has  the  great  advantage 
of  addressing  young  men  capable  of  thinking  instead  of  boys 
and  girls.  His  aim  is  to  educate  his  students  or  make  them 
think  for  themselves.  This  means  hard,  continuous  work,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  only  a  select  few  care  for  that 
kind  of  thing.     It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  have  others  do  the 
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work,  while  we  look  on  and  fancy  that  we  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  it  because  we  give  an  occasional  cheer.  We  depart  and 
straightway  forget  even  what  kind  of  work  it  was.  All  mental 
work  means  a  strain  that  the  ordinary  man  shrinks  from. 
Thinking  exhausts  us  as  nothing  else  does.  Chopping  wood  or 
digging  drains  is  nothing  to  it,  and  therefore  the  wise  professor 
knows  that  he  must  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  is  to  get 
his  students  to  be  anything  more  than  spectators,  listeners,  or 
memorizers.  He  insists  on  their  doing  work,  and  he  calls  upon 
them  in  unexpected  ways.  He  tries  all  kinds  of  methods.  He 
has  the  whip-hand  of  his  class,  too,  for  every  one  in  it  knows 
that  his  work  is  sure  to  be  tested  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
that  he  has  no  chance  of  getting  the  hall  mark  unless  he  passes 
the  test  successfully.  It  does  not  do  to  crack  the  whip  contin- 
ually over  the  head  of  horse  or  man,  but  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  whip  in  reserve  does  no  harm  and  in  some  cases  does 
good.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indifferent  or 
positively  bad  teaching  in  universities.  That  is  perfectly  true. 
But  it  is  bad  in  spite  of  all  the  traditions  and  all  the  means 
that  the  average  teacher  has  at  his  disposal,  and  how  is  it  going 
to  be  bettered  by  dispensing  with  these  .'' 

If  the  new  movement  is  to  succeed  it  must  be  genuine.  Only 
work  that  is  entitled  to  university  recognition  should  receive 
the  name  of  University  Extension.  Clearly  then  it  must,  as  in 
England,  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  universities.  Their  work 
is  one  thing.  A  popular  lecture  course  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether, and  while  there  is  a  demand  for  that,  there  are  parties 
in  the  field  —  with  whom  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  and  com- 
pete—  who  are  abundantly  willing  to  supply  the  demand.  We 
must  also  hasten  slowly  and  be  content  to  foster  a  taste  for 
study  instead  of  expecting  large  results  in  a  short  time. 

As  the  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy  perhaps  the  best  thing 
its  friends  can  do  is  to  tell  their  experience.  In  this  way  they 
may  give  one  another  hints.  Here,  then,  is  ours,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  pleasant  lectures  that  were  the  rage 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  —  like  the  Mechanic's  Institute 
of  a  previous  generation  —  were  expected  by  some  worthy  souls 
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to  be  pioneers  of  a  millennium  of  enlightened  and  regenerated 
working-men. 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  London  University  was  established 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  extra-mural  students.  Candidates  for  a 
degree  are  to  this  day  examined  on  the  work  of  Pass  and  Honour 
courses  without  attendance  upon  classes,  and  it  matters  nothing 
to  the  university  v/hether  they  have  prepared  at  unchartered 
schools  and  colleges  or  at  home.  Seven  years  ago,  Queen's 
resolved  to  try  and  better  this  example.  We  have  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  public  schools,  and  above  these  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  high  schools,  with  twenty  thousand  pupils 
who  had  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  before  being  admitted. 
Five  or  six  thousand  leave  the  high  schools  annually,  of  whom 
rather  more  than  one  thousand  proceed  to  universities  or  pro- 
fessional colleges.  This  leaves  a  large  number  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  some  taste  and  fitness  for  farther  study  but 
not  the  means  of  gratifying  their  taste.  To  this  class  of  per- 
sons we  not  only  offered  permission  to  come  up  for  the  regular 
university  examinations  that  lead  to  Degrees  in  Arts  if  they 
matriculated,  but  we  also  promised  assistance  by  the  professors 
or  tutors  attached  to  the  different  departments  of  study.  For 
example,  in  English  language  and  literature  a  correspondence 
class  was  formed,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  special  course  of 
lectures  given,  the  purpose  being  to  suggest  methods  of  analysis 
and  criticism.  This  course  was  voluntary,  and  a  corresponding 
tutor  was  appointed  to  communicate  with  extra-mural  students 
who  might  wish  to  take  it.  A  written  copy  of  each  lecture  was 
sent  to  the  student  every  fortnight,  and  an  exercise  prescribed 
which  he  had  to  write  and  forward  to  the  tutor  within  the 
same  period.  In  the  other  departments  of  study  the  weekly 
exercises  of  the  class  were  sent  to  the  extra-mural  students,  or 
they  were  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  prescribed 
text-books  and  to  write  essays  in  connection  with  these  and  send 
them  in  at  fixed  dates. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  have  been  all  that  we  expected  ; 
but  we  did  not  expect  much.  We  knew  the  difficulties  that 
this  class  of  students  would  have  to  overcome.     Some  subjects, 
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such  as  philosophy,  cannot  possibly  be  crammed,  and  even  works 
like  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Mill's  Utilitarianism,  or 
Herbert  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics  are  formidable  to  men  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  and  asking  questions. 
Other  subjects,  like  botany,  geology,  zoology  or  physics,  can 
be  studied  successfully  only  when  there  are  opportunities  for 
practical  work  or  supervision  in  a  laboratory  or  dissecting-room. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  not  more  than  thirty 
extra-murals  register  annually,  and  that  the  number  shows  little 
tendency  to  increase.  A  large  proportion  fail  to  pass  the 
annual  examinations,  and  as  we  have  not,  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  the  inducements  that  China  offers  to  successful 
candidates,  most  of  the  failures  drop  out  every  year  instead  of 
continuing  to  old  age,  as  they  do  in  a  kingdom  where  success  in 
passing  is  the  entrance  to  appointments  in  the  public  service. 
A  few  have  already  graduated,  and  others  are  on  the  way. 
These,  it  must  be  said,  are  exceptional  men,  and  imbued  with  a 
love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Difficulties  do  not  frighten 
them,  and  each  success  stimulates  them  to  further  efforts. 

This  first  experiment,  which  I  have  thus  explained,  is  of 
course,  so  far  as  it  goes,  genuine  University  Extension  ;  but  the 
limited  response  that  has  been  given  to  the  generous  offer  made 
by  the  university  is  surely  significant.  Evidently  even  the 
majority  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  leave  our  high 
schools  seem  glad  to  get  away  from  the  necessity  of  further 
study.  Goodbye  to  books,  except  it  may  be  to  novels  or  literary 
lemonade  of  other  kinds,  is  the  cry  of  their  hearts,  that  is,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  their  intellectual  inaction.  It  should  not  be  so. 
These  presumably  well-trained  students  might  be  expected  to 
be  anxious  for  more  light.  They  should  be  pressing  in  at  every 
open  door.  They  should  be  full  of  enthusiasm  for  learning,  and 
eager  for  their  own  full  intellectual  enfranchisement.  But  they 
are  not.  The  fault  may  be  theirs  or  it  may  be  in  our  system  or 
in  their  teachers  or  in  the  environment  or  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age  or  of  a  new  country.  But  the  fact  is  that  few  continue 
their  studies,  and  that  the  majority  of  these  have  bread  and 
butter  inducements.     They  are  teachers,  and  wish  to  get  better 
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positions  in  the  profession,  and  a  university  degree  opens  the 
door  to  promotion.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  blameworthy 
in  this,  but  neither  is  there  anything  peculiarly  praiseworthy. 

2.  Our  second  experiment  has  just  commenced,  and  it  is 
rather  noteworthy  that  it  has  risen  out  of  the  success  of  the 
first.  This  is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  it  is  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment. Anything  that  comes  by  evolution  is  likely  to  be  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  One  or  two  of  our  Ottawa 
graduates,  who  had  obtained  their  degrees  through  extra-mural 
study,  valued  the  education  they  had  received  so  much  that 
they  resolved  last  summer  to  form  classes  on  University  Exten- 
sion lines  in  their  own  city,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  and 
when  they  appealed  to  us  for  our  co-operation  we  readily  con- 
sented, and  met  them  more  than  half-way.  So  far  as  I  know 
this  is  the  first  case  in  which  a  Canadian  university  undertook 
to  send  its  professors  and  tutors  outside  of  its  own  seat,  to  do 
anything  like  regular  university  work  ;  though  recently  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick,  whose  seat  is  in  Fredericton,  has 
decided  to  open  courses  in  St.  John,  and  has  published  a  scheme 
of  lectures  in  ten  different  subjects.  It  has  also  enlisted  in  sup- 
port of  the  undertaking  the  best  local  talent,  and  the  very  large 
number  of  earnest,  intellectual  people  in  St.  John  is  a  guarantee 
of  success.  Most  of  the  lecturers  have  no  direct  communication 
with  the  university.  The  university  has,  I  think,  acted  wisely 
in  securing  the  support  of  outsiders  as  teachers,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  before  long  follow  this  good  example. 

What  measure  of  success  is  likely  to  attend  our  venture  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  predict,  but  in  my  opinion  the  great  danger 
to  be  avoided  here  and  elsewhere  is  that  which  was  referred  to 
at  the  outset  of  this  article.  People  are  so  apt  to  judge  of  suc- 
cess by  mechanical  standards  that  the  friends  of  the  movement 
may  offer  inducements  to  attract  numbers.  Now  numbers  are 
just  what  must  be  avoided  at  the  first,  if  anything  serious  is  to 
be  attempted.  I  happened,  quite  unexpectedly,  to  be  in  Ottawa 
on  the  day  when  the  first  lecture  of  the  first  course  was  to  be 
given,  and  learned  to  my  dismay  that  it  was  to  be  in  the  city 
hall,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  Mr.  Sandford  Flem- 
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ing,  was  to  be  in  the  chair,  and  that  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  other  brilliant  people  whose  countenance  is 
sought  when  it  is  desired  to  make  anything  fashionable,  were 
to  be  present.  Knowing  that  Professor  Cappon,  who  was  to 
give  the  inaugural  lecture,  sympathized  with  my  own  conviction 
that  the  movement  is  likely  to  end  in  smoke  unless  real  educa- 
tional work  is  attempted,  and  that  such  work  cannot  be  done  at 
a  public  meeting  where  three-fourths  of  the  people  expect  to  be 
easily  interested  and  perhaps  amused,  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  he  would  meet  his  audience.  He  proved  himself  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  his  introductory  remarks  were  so  much  to  the 
point  that  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  still  larger  audience.  After 
courteously  acknowledging  the  presence  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
the  distinguished  patronage  under  which  the  lectures  were  to 
be  given,  he  proceeded  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  the  very  public  and  formal 
nature  of  this  meeting  embarrasses  me  considerably.  I  came 
here  to-night  prepared  to  meet  a  class  which  I  could  treat 
on  the  easy,  familiar,  confidential  terms  in  which  a  university 
tutor  discourses  of  his  subject  to  a  limited  and  specially  pre- 
pared audience.  In  the  words  of  your  secretary,  Mr.  Cowley,  I 
was  to  give  such  a  lecture  as  I  should  give  were  I  commencing 
work  with  a  class  in  college.  Accordingly,  I  have  come  before 
you  to-night  without  any  special  preparation  for  such  a  meeting 
as  this.  The  lecture  I  have  brought  with  me  was  specially 
written  and  designed  for  an  academic  audience,  that  is,  an  audi- 
ence prepared  to  go  into  a  perhaps  somewhat  dry  and  scientific 
analysis  of  the  subject,  an  audience  prepared  for  the  serene 
delights  of  research.  Perhaps  the  present  audience  is  all  of 
that  character.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  afraid  that  those  who 
have  in  their  minds  the  traditional  popular  lecturer,  especially 
in  the  field  of  literature,  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  I  do  not 
profess  to  do  any  work  of  that  kind  at  all.  After  considerable 
experience  and  thought,  I  do  not  find  that  the  popular  method 
of  lecturing  leaves  any  solid  results  behind  it ;  much  less,  at 
any  rate,  than  those  which  are  aimed  at  by  the  University 
Extension  Movement. 
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"  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  movement  in  the  Old  Country. 
Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  was  an  extension  lecturer  in 
connection  with  Glasgow  University,  and  I  know  that  my  expe- 
rience was  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  my  colleagues  and 
fellow-workers.  We  always  started  off  well  in  a  new  place. 
The  classes  were  largely  attended,  and  often  numbered  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  hearers.  I  will  not  call  them  students,  for 
a  glance  at  any  of  the  class-rooms  would  have  told  the  experi- 
enced lecturer  that  two-thirds  of  the  audience  came  there  pre- 
pared perhaps  to  listen  attentively,  prepared  even  to  read  some 
works  by  way  of  assistance,  but  not  at  all  prepared  to  study  the 
subject  as  a  student  of  chemistry  or  philosophy  or  language  at 
college  is  prepared  to  study  his  subject;  rather  expecting  to  be 
interested  and  amused  by  the  lecturer,  while  remaining  them- 
selves in  a  highly  passive  state.  The  result  was  that  we  all 
made  our  lectures  as  popular  as  possible.  We  drew  them  up 
in  the  traditional  popular  style  :  a  slight  biography  of  the  writer 
to  start  with,  an  interesting  anecdote  or  two,  a  general  survey 
of  his  work  and  its  relation  to  the  age,  some  special  criticism, 
not  too  systematic  or  philosophical,  and  affecting  passages  for 
recitation. 

"The  courses  were  generally  thought  to  be  great  successes.  I 
have  a  very  pleasant  memory  of  the  complimentary  things  we, 
the  lecturers  and  the  audiences,  used  to  say  of  each  other  at 
the  conclusion.  There  were  pleasant  afternoon  teas,  drives,  an 
occasional  dinner,  and  so  forth.  It  was  pleasant,  and  not  un- 
profitable on  either  side,  but  it  Avas  not  exactly  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be, — the  extension  of  university  teaching  to  those 
outside  the  university.  None  of  us  could  say  that  the  teaching 
had  the  same  solid  and  thorough  quality  of  that  done  by  the 
same  lecturers  within  the  university  walls.  None  of  us  could 
say  that  any  of  the  extension  pupils  made  anything  like  the 
progress,  or  got  anything  like  the  same  hold  of  the  subject  as 
the  better  students  in  a  class  within  a  university. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  our  fault,  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  trusted 
more  to  the  scientific  and  philosophic  spirit  of  our  classes ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  treat  a  subject  with  scientific  precision  and  detail 
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before  an  audience,  one-half  of  whom  you  are  privately  con- 
vinced expects  to  remain  passive  while  you  amuse  and  interest 
them.  However  that  may  be,  after  my  term  as  extension  lec- 
turer was  over,  I  resolved  never  to  undertake  any  more  work  of 
that  kind,  unless  it  were  clearly  understood  that  the  work  was 
to  be  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  that  done  within  the 
university,  and  done  in  a  tutorial  ^?/«i-/-Socratic  style,  which  is 
that  of  all  the  best  university  teachers  of  to-day,  and  the  only 
effective  method.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  our  work 
is  truly  an  extension  of  the  university  to  those  outside,  that  it 
has  all  the  essential  qualities  of  university  work,  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  effective  substitute  by  those  whom  circumstances 
may  not  permit  to  attend  the  university.  And  perhaps  it  may 
be  that  in  time  the  universities  may  recognize  it  as  an  equiva- 
lent, pro  tajito,  of  their  own  work.  In  this  way  we  may  be  able 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  real  training  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  effect  a  development  of  the  univer- 
sities in  genuine  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age." 

After  these  very  frank  introductory  remarks.  Professor  Cap- 
pon  proceeded  with  his  first  lecture,  which  —  in  spite  of  his 
warning  —  the  audience  generally  found  extremely  interesting, 
although  —  as  few  of  them  had  come  prepared  to  take  notes  — 
they  have  probably  forgotten  it  long  ere  this.  At  the  close  of 
his  lecture  Lord  Stanley  spoke  with  great  good  sense  along  the 
same  lines  on  which  the  professor  had  uttered  his  warnings, 
pointing  out  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  education  is 
that  a  man  must  educate  himself,  and  that  his  own  reason  for 
coming  to  the  meeting  was  that  he  had  been  assured  that  genu- 
ine educational  work  was  to  be  attempted.  This,  he  said,  could 
only  be  done  if  questions  were  asked  on  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures,  notes  taken,  prescribed  books  read,  and  regular  exam- 
inations held.  The  following  morning  I  attended  the  second 
lecture,  which  was  given  in  a  smaller  hall  with  a  blackboard  and 
something  of  the  look  of  a  class-room.  The  audience,  to  my 
great  delight,  had  as  a  whole  a  different  look  from  that  of  the 
night  before.  Only  between  fifty  and  sixty  were  present,  but 
almost  every  one  of  them  was  furnished  with  pencil  and  note- 
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book,  and,  as  the  professor  led  them  on,  occasional  questions 

were  put  that  showed  that  their  own  intellects  were  at  work. 

The  lecture  and  conversation  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  I 

came   away  persuaded   that   genuine  work   could   be  done    in 

connection  with  the  University  Extension  Movement,  if  only 

those  in  charge  of  it  can  manage  to  steer  between  Scylla  and 

Charybdis. 

G.  M.  Grant. 

Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada. 


TO   A   COLLEGE    PRESIDENT. 

Just  for  an  instant,  anger,  scorching  hot. 

Blazed  out  in  look  and  word  ;  then  died.     And  you 

(Because  reply  meant  littleness  and  not 

Because  the  taunt  flew  by)  apologized,  as  few 

Could,  for  that  instant's  heat.     You  never  taught 

From  books  a  lesson  half  so  plain,  nor  drew 

Such  potent  wisdom  from  old  classic  thought. 

Each  man  among  us  felt  he  never  knew 

Till  then,  how  much  sheer  self-control  could  mean 

Not  yet  an  insult's  true  utility. 

No  other  way  had  we  so  clearly  seen 

Your  character's  supreme  nobility. 

Nor  could  aught  else  so  eloquently  plead 

For  full  acceptance  of  your  Christian  creed. 

A.  S.  Bridgm.^n. 
South  Amherst,  Mass. 


ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION    IN    GREEK. 

In  Two  Parts. 

II. 

THE  abundant  vocabulary  of  Greek,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  mastery  of  that  language.  Our 
own  English  has  lost  so  completely  the  character  of  an  inflected 
tongue  that  American  boys  do  not  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  notice  inflections  and  expect  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  to  be  determined  simply  by  these  endings.  We  find 
difficulty  now,  perhaps,  in  placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
the  boy  to  whom  all  this  matter  of  conjugation  and  declension 
is  comparatively  new.  The  Latin  indeed  has  broken  the  ice 
and  prepared  the  way,  but  the  number  of  inflectional  forms  is 
far  smaller  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  the  former's  order  of 
words  is  perhaps  not  so  free. 

In  the  large  number  of  minute  and  once  unfamiliar  details  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  called  in  reading  Greek,  is 
part  of  the  useful  discipline  of  the  study.  No  department  of 
natural  science  quickens  the  mental  faculties  more  thoroughly 
by  the  demand  to  examine  every  minute  point  and  take  noth- 
ing for  granted. 

The  teacher  needs  great  patience,  then,  in  drilling  his  classes 
to  notice  (finally,  to  notice  unconsciously)  the  value  of  every 
prefix  and  suffix.  In  this  matter,  great  wisdom  is  required,  as 
well ;  for  such  analysis  as  was  demanded  twenty  years  or  so 
ago  was  often  not  simply  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  but  deaden- 
ing to  the  spirit.  I  know  of  few  good  teachers  who  now  follow 
the  method  of  analysis  in  the  way  in  which  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  pursued  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  in  1871. 
Instruction  with  regard  to  word-formation  need  not  be  very 
formal  for  beginners,  but  some  such  instruction  is  imperatively 
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needed  unless  the  study  of  Greek  is  begun  at  a  more  tender 
age  than  is  common  with  us. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  pendulum  had 
previously  swung  to  its  extreme  limit  in  the  direction  of  for- 
malism and  analysis.  Comparatively  little  attention  was  paid  in 
many  prominent  educational  centres  to  the  reading  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Literature  was  depressed ;  Linguistics  exalted.  Ex- 
cellent grammars  were  provided,  and  teachers  gloried  in  the 
power  possessed  (or  said  to  be  possessed)  by  their  best  pupils  of 
reproducing  the  grammar  from  their  memories.  This  is  now 
all  a  matter  of  the  past.  Few  now  dare  to  do  reverence  to 
the  paedagogical  memory  of  "  Uncle  Sam  "  Taylor  of  Andover. 
The  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  Now,  no  stu- 
dent knows  his  grammar  by  heart.  Indeed,  in  many  schools 
no  regular  grammar  lessons  are  assigned,  and  the  scholars  are 
expected  to  use  the  grammar  only  in  looking  over  grammatical 
references.  Many  boys  have  no  clear  notion  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  grammar  is  constructed  as  a  scientific  work,  and  are 
puzzled  when  they  are  called  to  look  up  a  difficult  question  for 
themselves.  JBoys  from  schools  of  good  reputation  have  told 
me  that  they  had  never  been  required  to  know  the  "  principal 
parts  "  of  verbs  and  important  rules  of  syntax,  and  that  their 
teachers  had  declared  such  study  to  be  opposed  to  the  new 
improved  methods. 

A  reaction  from  the  time  when  a  class  which  could  read  only 
half  a  page  of  the  Anabasis  at  a  lesson,  yet  was  asked  to  say 
(as  I  heard  with  my  own  ears),  whether  the  "  change  from  the 
stem  yiaQ  to  the  stem  yuavO  was  phonetic  or  dynamic,"  —  a 
reaction  from  such  linguistic  teaching  was  natural  and  right. 
Much  has  been  said  wisely  and  justly  about  reading  Greek  at 
sight.  The  colleges  have  introduced  an  examination  in  this 
ability  as  an  important  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  enter 
college.  Some  colleges  may  make  this  the  only  examination  in 
Greek ;  all  colleges  are  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  on  this  test 
from  year  to  year.  The  quality  of  work  in  the  papers  on  this 
subject  has  steadily  improved,  showing  that  more  teachers  have 
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acquired  skill  in  imparting  this  power.  We  at  Yale  have  been 
criticised  for  continuing  the  old  system  of  "conditions"  on  a  cer- 
tain number  of  books  of  the  Anabasis,  etc.  We  are  not  ready, 
however,  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  a  large  body  of  our  constitu- 
ents. If  all  our  students  had  been  trained  in  half  a  dozen  schools 
which  I  could  name,  I  should  be  ready  to  test  their  knowledge 
of  Greek  by  their  ability  to  read  a  fair  page  of  Xenophon  at 
sight.  But  many  of  those  who  prove  to  be  our  best  men, 
come  to  us  entirely  untrained  in  this  respect.  They  have  never 
tried  to  read  a  page  of  Greek  except  with  vocabulary  and  gram- 
mar at  hand.  Such  men  are  often  confused  and  dismayed  when 
a  new  (unseen)  passage  of  Greek  is  set  before  them,  knowing 
that  their  admission  to  college  depends  on  their  correct  trans- 
lation without  assistance. 

My  last  remarks  have  been  wholly  incidental.  They  may 
indicate,  however,  the  importance  which  I  am  sure  attaches  to 
early  and  careful  training  in  reading  Greek  "at  sight."  Not 
simply  that  I  would  have  more  special  exercises  in  this  matter, 
shortly  before  the  examination  for  admission  to  college.  I 
would  have  all  Greek,  from  the  first,  read  "at  sight "  so  far  as 
possible.  Few  things  in  education  excite  my  irejnore  than  the 
ordinary  honest  boy's  "  hammer  and  tongs  "  way  of  preparing 
his  lesson  in  a  Greek  author.  Sitting  down  to  his  work,  with 
grammar  and  dictionary,  he  begins  with  the  first  line  of  his 
advance  lesson.  At  the  first  unfamiliar  word  he  stops  and  turns 
to  his  lexicon  ;  then  he  proceeds  to  the  next.  If  he  cannot  con- 
strue the  words  of  the  first  sentence  so  as  to  make  tolerable 
sense  (fitting  them  together  like  the  parts  of  a  Chinese  puzzle), 
he  turns  to  the  notes,  in  hope  of  a  clue.  When  the  first  sen- 
tence is  completed,  that  is  laid  upon  the  shelf,  as  it  were,  and 
without  further  reference  to  that  sentence,  the  next  is  begun. 
Not  unfrequently,  in  our  entrance  examinations  in  Greek  at 
sight,  does  a  candidate  translate  each  sentence  separately,  — 
making  nonsense  of  the  whole,  by  one  or  two  slight  and  almost 
natural  blunders,  through  his  failure  to  check  the  work  on  one 
part  of  the  passage  by  another  part. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  read  over  the  whole  passage 
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carefully  before  beginning  his  translation ;  to  see  what  the 
author  is  writing  about,  and  what  he  must  mean  to  say  ;  to  use 
his  best  common  sense  and  all  his  previously  acquired  knowl- 
edge in  determining  the  translation  of  details.  I  believe 
heartily  in  a  thorough  use  of  grammar  and  dictionary.  Accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  boys  use  these  instruments  too  little 
rather  than  too  much.  But  recourse  should  be  made  first  to 
one's  own  store  of  information.  Only  when  that  fails  or  in 
order  to  confirm  his  own  opinion,  should  reference  be  made  to 
the  commentary  or  any  other  help.  In  a  course  of  connected 
reading,  the  student  should  always  begin  his  work  with  a  review 
of  the  pages  which  have  immediately  preceded,  that  he  may  have 
the  situation  more  completely  in  mind. 

If  a  student  from  the  first  is  trained  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions which  I  have  just  made,  he  will  not  be  disturbed  by  an 
examination  "at  sight."  But  as  things  are  now,  many  boys  are 
not  taught  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  Greek 
sentence.  The  old  rule  is  obsolete,  —  that  the  pupil  should 
first  find  the  subject  of  the  sentence  with  its  modifiers,  etc. 
Now  we  all  feel  that  the  student  should  from  the  beginning  of 
his  course  be  made  to  apprehend  the  Greek  sentence  just  as 
the  Greeks  themselves  apprehended  it.  To  this  end  the  Greek 
must  be  read  aloud,  and  the  student  taught  to  carry  the  thought 
in  his  mind,  as  he  would  an  English  sentence.  This  proceed- 
ing is  difficult  principally  because  the  order  of  words  is  usually 
different  from  our  own,  —  we  being  bound  to  a  certain  arrange- 
ment if  we  would  keep  our  grammatical  relations  distinct. 

Another  subject  which  is  dreaded  by  many  candidates  for 
admission  to  college,  is  that  of  Greek  composition.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  here,  too,  our  Yale  examination  papers  show  a  dis- 
tinct progress  in  the  schools  of  the  country  during  the  last  ten 
years.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this  subject  is  dreaded  and 
unpopular.  For  this  unpopularity  I  see  no  good  reason.  Some 
newspaper  writers  have  copied  extracts  from  utterances  of 
English  authorities,  on  the  abuse  of  Greek  composition  in  the 
English  schools  and  universities,  as  if  the  error  in  this  depart- 
ment in  America  had  been  on  the  side  of  excess  !     They  thus 
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show  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  ordinary  work  of  our  classes. 
In  our  ordinary  work  at  Yale,  as  in  our  entrance  examinations, 
Greek  composition  is  treated  simply  as  one  branch  of  Greek 
grammar.  We  study  it  since  we  believe  that  the  time  thus 
spent  will  be  more  than  saved,  in  the  increased  power  of  the 
student  to  treat  the  language  as  an  instrument.  This  matter  is 
well  understood  in  the  learning  of  modern  languages.  Not  only 
those  who  expect  to  go  to  France  and  Germany  are  drilled  in 
the  construction  of  easy  French  and  German  sentences,  but 
also  those  who  desire  only  to  understand  what  is  written  in 
those  languages.  A  mature  man,  with  mind  already  well-disci- 
plined in  such  studies,  may  secure  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Italian  without  any  work  in  Italian  composition,  but  an  ordinary 
youth  gains  from  his  exercise  in  putting  thought  from  English 
into  French  as  well  as  from  French  into  English.  For  myself, 
I  am  confident  that  the  old  habit  of  speaking  Latin  was  of  more 
value  than  some  think.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  the  scholastic 
Latin  spoken  in  our  colleges  a  century  ago  was  not  purely 
Ciceronian  {to  state  the  case  mildly)  ;  and  those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  work  of  German  philological  Seminaria,  are 
well  aware  that  one  can  learn  to  speak  such  Latin  without  very 
much  effort  or  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as 
it  appears  in  its  literature.  But  when  I  went  to  Germany  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  mere  habit  of  listening  to  lectures 
delivered  in  Latin,  and  noting  down  in  the  same  language  the 
points  which  were  raised  and  made,  gave  me  a  conscious  free- 
dom in  reading  that  language  beyond  anything  I  had  before  i 
experienced,  although  I  had  read  considerably  beyond  the  limits  j 
of  the  regular  course.  Thus  I  believe  our  great-grandfathers  of  ^ 
a  hundred  years  ago  had  freedom  in  reading  masses  of  Latin  lit- 
erature beyond  what  most  college  students  of  to-day  possess.  It 
was  partly  the  old  tradition,  as  well  as  largely  his  own  philologi-  « 
cal  spirit,  which  led  Woolsey,  seventy  years  ago,  to  read  all  of  the 
works  of  Cicero  in  the  year  after  his  graduation  from  college. 
Not  all  are  possessed  of  Woolsey's  spirit,  but  Latin  seemed  then 
hardly  so  forbidding  as  now,  although  far  more  linguistic  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  is  at  present  required  for  admission  to  college. 
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For  deep  and  delicate  scholarship,  Greek  composition  is  justi- 
fied, even  as  it  is  practised  in  the  English  universities.  A  stu- 
dent has  a  far  better  appreciation  of  the  perfect  formation  of 
the  trimeters  of  Sophocles  when  he  has  tried  to  make  some  for 
himself ;  and  from  that  Porsonian  school  of  English  philology 
have  come  many  ingenious  and  convincing  emendations  of 
classical  texts.  The  most  skilful  modern  writer  of  Greek  verse 
is  the  Regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  Jebb,  who  is 
also  the  most  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  Greek  tragic 
poets.  I  am  confident  that  his  practice  as  a  poet  has  helped 
him  greatly  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  poets, — just  as  he 
could  not  make  such  Greek  verses  as  he  does  if  he  had  not 
well  studied  the  great  masters. 

But  here  in  America,  the  question  is  not  of  composing 
verses  which  should  vie  with  those  of  Pindar  or  yEschylus. 
We  are  satisfied  in  general  if  our  students  compose  Greek 
prose  which  ivill  parse.  I  am  satisfied  if  my  classes  write 
accurate  Greek ;  and  I  wish  them  to  do  this  not  so  much 
because  it  will  help  their  literary  sense,  as  because  I  believe  it 
will  give  them  greater  power  over  the  language,  with  the 
ability  to  read  with  more  freedom,  precision,  and  appreciation, 
as  well.  The  student  will  notice  more  sharply  the  arrangement 
of  words  in  the  sentence  if  he  has  been  drilled  somewhat  in 
constructing  sentences.  He  will  appreciate  more  fully  an 
unusual  order  and  the  effect  of  it,  if  he  has  been  trained  to 
observe  what  is  usual.  Still,  for  the  most  part  Greek  composi- 
tion is  treated  simply  as  a  branch  of  grammar. 

Why  Greek  composition  should  be  dreaded  and  disliked,  I  can- 
not see,  if  its  study  is  begun  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  exactly  the  same  ease  in  turn- 
ing from  English  into  Greek  as  from  Greek  into  English.  Many 
of  us,  doubtless,  understand  German  or  French  as  spoken  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  or  in  a  lecture  room  as  readily  as  English.  Few 
of  us,  however,  could  lecture  in  French  or  German  as  readily 
as  in  English.  We  can  recognize  a  man  at  once,  and  identify 
him  by  a  dozen  peculiarities  or  characteristics  which  we  could 
not  describe.      Few  persons  ever  translate  into  a  foreign  Ian- 
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guage  with  the  same  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  they  trans- 
late from  a  foreign  language.  But  after  our  very  beginnings 
in  French  and  German,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind 
ordinary  words  and  phrases.  We  were  expected  to  do  this. 
But  in  Greek,  too  little  as  a  rule  is  expected  of  the  beginner,  in 
this  direction.  His  state  is  too  passiv^e.  His  mind  is  not  suf- 
ficiently reproductive.  The  words  are  not  made  to  contain 
sufficient  life. 

I  have  no  special  method  of  my  own  to  urge  upon  you.  My 
experience  in  elementary  instruction  has  been  slight,  but  all 
that  experience  tends  to  show  that  if  students  at  the  very  begin- 
ning are  made  to  understand  Greek  when  it  is  pronounced,  and 
to  translate  orally  into  English  a  Greek  sentence  that  is  spoken 
to  them,  they  will  be  ready  with  little  hesitation  to  repeat  the 
same  or  a  similar  sentence.  If  the  work  can  be  done  viva  voce, 
no  time  is  lost  in  writing,  and  a  sentence  can  be  read  in  a 
dozen  different  forms.  Once,  a  number  of  years  ago,  taking 
a  small  and  bright  class,  I  had  them  recite  the  Anabasis  in 
this  way,  as  I  read  the  Greek  aloud.  I  often  changed  the  form 
of  the  Greek,  to  hold  their  attention  and  make  sure  that  the 
lesson  was  not  committed  mechanically.  When  this  exercise 
was  over,  I  read  to  the  class  a  free  translation  of  the  passage 
on  which  we  had  been  engaged,  and  had  it  returned  to  Greek, 
and  in  several  different  forms.  This  last  is  the  exercise  to 
which  I  call  your  particular  attention  at  this  time. 

The  great  authority  for  this  practice  of  retroversion  (after  the 
younger  Pliny)  is  the  honored  and  successful  teacher  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  friend  of  Johannes  Sturm 
and  Sir  John  Cheke,  —  I  mean,  of  course,  Roger  Ascham.  If 
any  of  you  are  not  acquainted  with  his  Schoolmaster,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  calling  your  attention  to  it ;  and 
those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  will  certainly  con- 
sent to  listen  once  more  to  Ascham's  teaching  on  this  subject. 
After  a  brief  introduction  on  parapkrasis  and  mctaphrasis,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Schoolmaster,  Ascham  quotes  from  Pliny, 
and  continues:  "You  perceive  how  Pliny  teacheth  that  by 
this  exercise  of  double  translating  is  learned  easily,  sensibly,  by 
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little  and  little,  not  only  all  the  hard  congruities  of  grammar,  the 
choice  of  aptest  words,  the  right  framing  of  words  and  sentences, 
comeliness  of  figure  and  forms  fit  for  every  matter  and  proper  for 
every  tongue ;  but  that  which  is  greater  also,  in  marking  daily 
and  following  diligently  thus  the  steps  of  the  best  authors,  like 
invention  of  arguments,  like  order  in  disposition,  like  utterance 
in  elocution  is  easily  gathered  up ;  whereby  your  scholar  shall 
be  brought  not  only  to  like  eloquence,  but  also  all  true  under- 
standing and  right  judgment  both  for  writing  and  speaking." 
(You  see  that  Ascham  claims  more  for  the  method  than  even  I 
have  done.  But  he  proceeds  :)  "  And  by  these  authorities  and 
reasons  am  I  moved  to  think  this  way  of  double  translating, 
either  only  or  chiefly,  to  be  fittest  for  the  speedy  and  perfect 
attainment  of  any  tongue."  And  after  citing  Dion  Chrysostom, 
he  says  :  "  And  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be  our 
most  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never  took  yet  Greek  nor 
Latin  grammar  in  her  hand,  after  the  first  declining  of  a  noun 
and  a  verb  ;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Isocrates  daily  without  missing  every  forenoon,  and 
likewise  some  part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a 
year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  a  perfect  understanding  of 
both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  of  the  Latin, 
and  that  with  such  a  judgment,  as  there  be  few  in  number  in 
both  the  universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  compara- 
ble with  her  majesty." 

Ascham  was  proud  of  his  royal  pupil  with  good  reason,  and 
elsewhere  thus  refers  to  the  Queen's  diligence  :  "  It  is  to  your 
shame  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England) 
that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellency  of 
learning  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  forth  six  of 
the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together 
show  not  so  much  good  will,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow 
not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the 
increase  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queen's 
Majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe  that  beside  her  perfect  readi- 
ness in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here 
now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  some  prebendary 
of  this  church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week." 
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Few  of  us  have  such  pupils  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
attainments  doubtless  were  not  depreciated  by  her  teacher. 
But  we  can  all  strive  to  show  the  spirit  of  Roger  Ascham. 
And  certainly  as  for  this  practice  of  "  double-translating "  or 
retroversion,  I  know  of  nothing  which  gives  greater  freedom  in 
dealing  both  with  inflections  and  with  constructions  of  syntax. 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  most  important  aim  of  the 
elementary  instruction  in  Greek  was  to  give  the  ability  to  read 
the  language  rapidly  and  with  precision.  Perhaps  I  should  in  fair- 
ness say  a  word  as  to  my  position  in  regard  to  instruction  in 
Greek  antiquities.  In  general,  I  believe  that  this  subject  should 
be  taken  up  only  after  the  student  has  acquired  considerable  ease 
in  translating.  I  assume  that  the  historical  situation  will  be 
made  plain  to  readers  of  the  Anabasis,  with  explanations  and 
illustrations  of  the  archaeological  questions  which  naturally 
arise.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  and 
the  first  books  of  Homer  should  not  be  used  as  a  text  for  les- 
sons in  archaeology,  any  more  than  as  a  text  for  lessons  in 
etymology  and  general  linguistics,  —  if  the  student  is  going 
into  college.  We  college  instructors  feel  strongly  (as  I  believe) 
that  when  all  the  time  of  the  Greek  course  is  considered,  the 
student  gains  most  if  his  early  years  are  devoted  to  acquiring 
a  vocabulary  (the  larger  the  better)  and  fixing  the  inflections 
and  the  principles  of  syntax,  —  i.e.  learning  to  read.  If  a 
large  part  of  the  early  years  is  devoted  to  studies  in  Homeric 
life  and  the  like,  the  youth  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
much  friction  is  brought  back  to  the  drudgery  of  the  study  of 
grammatical  forms  and  rules,  which  must  come  at  some  time, 
if  the  study  of  Greek  is  to  be  a  useful  discipline.  If  the  boy  is 
not  to  enter  college,  however,  he  would  enjoy,  and  might  profit 
from,  more  exercise  in  the  broader  fields  of  classical  philology. 

This  whole  subject  is  too  large  to  be  exhausted  easily.  I 
could  not  hope  to  say  all  that  should  be  said,  and  I  clearly  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  on  some  of  the  points  which  I  have  raised 
many  of  you  can  speak  with  greater  authority,  from  more 
experience,  than  I.  I  must  be  satisfied  with  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  some  things  as  they  appear  to  the  view  of  a  teacher  of 
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Greek  in  college,  —  urging  \.\\2Cifrom  the  outset  the  pupil  be  led 
to  a  systematic  course  of  reviews;  that  he  be  trained  to  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  freely,  until  the  alphabet  no  longer  is  con- 
scientiously before  his  mind,  and  until  his  ear  is  familiar  with 
the  most  important  words ;  that  he  be  taught  to  read  at  sight ; 
and  that  he  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  double-translation  or 
retroversion.  If  all  of  our  students  at  Yale  had  been  thus 
trained  from  the  beginning  of  their  Greek  course,  without  in- 
creased expenditure  of  time,  the  study  of  Greek  would  be  not 
only  more  useful  but  more  popular.  Much  of  the  ability  to  read 
with  freedom  and  precision  which  we  all  take  as  our  chief 
aim  (certainly  until  after  the  beginning  of  Freshman  year)  can 
never  be  gained,  unless  the  foundations  are  laid  by  such  disci- 
pline as  I  have  roughly  sketched.  So  far  as  this  course  is 
pursued,  the  break  between  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools 
and  that  of  the  colleges  is  less  perplexing  to  the  teacher,  and 
less  injurious  to  the  scholar. 

T.  D.  Seymour. 

Yale  College. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  IN 
OUR  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BY  "our"  schools  I  mean  those  of  Massachusetts;  and 
when  I  say  "high  schools,"  I  am  thinking  especially  of 
institutions  that  are  not  engaged  in  preparing  pupils  for  college 
entrance  examinations.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  further, 
that  a  foreign  language  occupies,  in  the  average  high  school 
course,  some  three  hours  a  week  for  three  years.  It  is  obvious 
enough  that  we  cannot  do  everything  in  this  time :  we  are 
obliged  to  devote  ourselves  particularly  to  some  one  part  of  the 
subject,  and  our  choice  must  be  determined,  in  the  first  place, 
by  our  possibilities,  and,  next,  by  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind. 
My  intention  is  to  examine  briefly  the  five  chief  branches  of 
modern  language  study,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  which  of 
them  we  can  teach,  and  which  of  these  latter  we  can  most 
profitably  pursue.  I  shall  consider  the  five  topics  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  speaking,  writing,  grammar,  translation,  reading. 

First  comes  speaking.  I  am  often  asked  :  "  Can  we  teach 
pupils  to  talk  French  and  German  } "  Let  us  see.  We  know 
that  the  ability  to  use  a  language  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating ideas  can  be  gained  only  through  long-continued  prac- 
tice. The  ear,  the  vocal  organs,  the  memory,  the  reasoning 
powers,  the  will,  must  all  receive  a  special  and  thorough  training. 
Hearing  others  speak  will  not  do  :  we  must  speak  ourselves. 
This  is  a  case,  if  there  ever  was  one,  where  the  motto  yf/  fabri- 
cando  faber  exactly  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  a  class  of  twenty-five  pupils,  neglecting  all  else, 
spends  its  whole  time  in  "conversation  "  ;  let  us  say  that  each 
recitation  period  consists  of  fifty  minutes,  and  that  the  class 
recites  three  times  a  week ;  let  us  suppose,  also,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  the  instructor  talks  only  half  of  the  time. 
What  is  the  result  t  If  the  hours  are  equitably  divided,  every 
pupil  speaks  for  three  minutes  a  week,  or  two  hours  yearly,  or  a 
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quarter  of  a  clay  during  his  entire  public  school  career.  When  we 
reflect  that  it  takes  us,  with  fully  an  hour's  exercise  per  diem, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  to  master  our  native  tongue,  we  can  perhaps 
estimate  the  amount  of  skill  that  is  to  Le  produced  by  six 
hours'  practice  scattered  over  a  term  of  three  years.  It  will 
then  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
ability  to  speak  French  or  German  is  a  desirable  and  proper 
object  for  a  public  school  course.  By  all  this  I  do  not,  in  the 
least,  intend  to  discourage  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  in  the 
class-room  :  my  only  purpose  is  to  show  that  we  cannot  make 
speaking  our  chief  aim,  and  that  we  must  accept  this  fact  once 
for  all,  and  shape  our  methods  accordingly.  If,  however,  so- 
called  "conversation"  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself,  it  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  auxiliary.  There  are  at 
least  four  reasons  why  we  should  cultivate  it :  in  the  first  place, 
it  satisfies  a  frequently  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  as  the  public  supports  the  schools,  its  wishes  should  be 
heeded ;  secondly,  classes  do  not  correctly  appreciate  what  they 
read  (especially  if  their  text  is  either  metrical  in  form  or  collo- 
quial in  style)  unless  they  know  how  it  sounds  ;  thirdly,  the 
actual  use  of  the  foreign  tongue  invariably  interests  the  pupils, 
giving  them  a  sense  of  mastery  that  nothing  else  can  bring ; 
and,  lastly,  exercises  of  this  kind  stimulate  the  teacher  to  more 
extended  study  and  greater  mental  activity.  I  should  say, 
therefore,  to  those  instructors  who  have  a  practical  command  of 
the  language  they  teach  :  "  Use  it  as  much  as  possible  in  school, 
but  do  not  waste  time  on  it.  If  you  have  something  to  tell  the 
class,  say  it  in  the  foreign  tongue  whenever  you  think  you  will  be 
understood  without  long  explanation  or  tiresome  repetitions. 
Encourage  the  scholars  to  express  themselves  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  soon  and  as  often  as  they  can.  Always,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  outset,  insist  on  the  best  pronunciation  attainable. 
Begin,  as  a  rule,  with  simple  and  not  too  numerous  French  or 
German  sentences  containing  no  new  words,  and  decrease, 
month  by  month,  the  proportion  of  English  spoken.  You  will 
find  that  during  the  last  year  the  greater  part  of  your  instruc- 
tion   can    be    imparted    in   the    language   you    are    studying." 
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Teachers  who  cannot  speak  German  or  French  I  should 
earnestly  advise  to  learn  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not 
to  experiment  on  the  class  until  they  have  acquired  a  fair  degree 
of  fluency  and  correctness. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  subject,  writing.  It  might 
naturally  occur  to  us  that  if  we  devoted  most  of  our  energies  to 
composition,  we  could,  perhaps,  give  our  scholars  a  kind  of 
training  admirably  adapted  to  the  development  of  their  reason- 
ing faculties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fix  in  their  minds  the  most 
important  facts  of  the  language.  Of  course,  however,  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  writing  our  specialty  unless  we  can  teach 
pupils  to  write  well ;  otherwise  we  shall  have  too  little  to  show 
for  our  three  years'  labor.  Now,  before  students  can  learn  to 
write  properly,  they  must  have  collected  the  materials  :  they 
should  have  read  a  large  amount  of  French  or  German,  and 
they  must  have  gained  a  clear  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
necessary  points  of  grammar.  The  former  of  these  require- 
ments is  often  neglected  by  teachers,  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  All  our  talking  and  writing  of 
foreign  tongues,  so  far  as  it  is  correct,  is  almost  wholly  a  matter 
of  imitation  :  we  are  never  sure  that  any  expression  we  may 
wish  to  use  is  right,  unless  we  have  seen  or  heard  it  before ; 
and  generally  we  must  meet  with  a  word  or  phrase  many  times, 
and  examine  it  from  several  points  of  view,  before  we  feel  that 
we  are  on  speaking  terms  with  it.  I  think  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  if  we  spent  all  our  three  years  on 
translation  and  grammar,  our  best  pupils  would,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  be  just  in  proper  condition  to  begin  serious  work  in 
composition.  Writing  must,  therefore,  like  speaking,  be  con- 
sidered, in  our  high  school  course,  as  a  side  issue.  It  is,  never- 
theless, an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  grammar  study,  and,  if  intel- 
ligently conducted,  a  wonderful  aid  to  reading  and  translation. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  grammar,  our  third  topic, 
might  well  be  made  the  principal  theme  of  our  modern  language 
curriculum.  If  carefully  pursued  throughout  the  course,  with 
enough  reading  and  writing  to  illustrate  its  principles,  it  would 
furnish  a  good  instrument  for  training  the  intelligence,  and  pro- 
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vide  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly  learned,  by  diligent 
and  fairly  able  scholars,  in  three  years.  "By  diligent  and  fairly 
able  scholars" — alas  !  this  qualifying  phrase  opens  our  eyes  to 
a  weakness  in  the  argument.  For  it  is  a  fact,  shown  not  by 
ratiocination,  but  by  experience,  that  our  pupils,  when  obliged 
to  study  grammar,  are  neither  "diligent"  nor  "fairly  able": 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  stupid  and  indolent  beyond  all 
endurance.  Why.?  Simply  because  they  dislike  it.  However 
pleasing  grammar  may  appear  to  the  philologist,  who  sees  it  in 
perspective,  the  schoolboy,  for  v/hom  it  is  merely  a  collection  of 
paradigms,  formulas,  and  exceptions,  finds  it  intolerably  dry ; 
and  the  schoolboy  cannot  do  his  best  work  unless  he  is  inter- 
ested. Here  and  there  an  instructor  may  exist  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  and  discriminating  to  make  the  subject  attractive  ; 
but  I  fear  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  scarcely  more  fond  of 
the  science,  for  its  own  sake,  than  are  the  pupils  themselves. 
Yet  we  must  have  some  grammar ;  else  we  can  expect  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  language.  There  seems  to  be  but 
one  way  out  of  the  dilemma :  to  teach  only  the  essentials ;  to 
administer  this  necessary  amount  in  small  and  well-graded 
doses,  alternating  with  lessons  of  a  different  character ;  and  to 
emphasize  its  utility  and  relieve  its  dulness  by  means  of  close 
association  with  interesting  composition  work  and  agreeable 
reading  matter. 

Translation  and  reading,  as  I  use  the  terms,  are  not  quite  the 
same  thing.  The  chief  objects  of  the  former  are  mental  disci- 
pline and  training  in  English ;  the  main  purpose  of  the  latter  is 
general  culture,  to  be  attained  through  the  intelligent  perusal 
of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  good  foreign  books.  Yet 
the  two  cannot  be  entirely  separated  :  reading  must  begin  by 
translation  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  thoughtful  transla- 
tion of  literary  masterpieces  cannot  fail  to  refine  the  taste.  In 
either  case  we  must  be  sure  to  select  works  that  are  excellent 
in  themselves,  and  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  scholars ; 
we  should  study  with  the  same  care  the  differences  of  idiom 
between  the  two  languages ;  and,  whatever  may  be  our  aim,  we 
ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with   inaccurate  or  awkward  Eng- 
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lish  versions.  In  these  respects  the  two  methods  are  identical. 
It  is,  in  fact,  rather  two  ideals  that  we  have  to  distinguish.  We 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  direct  all  our  labors  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reason  :  in  this  case  we  shall  have  a  course  consisting 
of  carefully  corrected  translation,  a  maximum  of  grammar  and 
composition,  and  comparatively  little  speaking.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  end  we  have  in  view  is  the  broadening  of  the  mind  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  we  shall  have,  perhaps,  more  trans- 
lation and  conversation  and  somewhat  less  writing  and  gram- 
mar; and  we  shall  strive  to  train  our  pupils  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can,  before  the  end  of  the  three  years,  absorb  thought 
directly  through  the  foreign  medium,  without  the  interposition 
of  English.  Both  of  these  objects  —  mental  discipline  and  gen- 
eral culture — are  so  desirable  that  no  complete  course  can 
wholly  neglect  either  of  them  ;  and  if  lack  of  time  compels  us 
partially  to  sacrifice  one  to  the  other,  we  may  not  find  the 
choice  easy.  The  following  considerations  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
weight.  In  our  public  schools  most  of  the  work  appears  to  be 
calculated  to  fit  young  persons  rather  to  meet  the  rude  exigen- 
cies of  life  than  to  enjoy  its  good  things  :  this  is  doubtless 
right ;  but  the  strictly  practical  side  of  education  is  not  the 
only  one  that  deserves  attention.  When  foreigners  criticise  us 
Americans,  they  say  we  are  intelligent,  quick,  inventive,  but 
lacking  in  refinement  and  artistic  taste ;  and  I  think  there  is 
much  truth  in  their  judgment.  Now,  refinement  and  taste  are 
necessary  factors  of  civilization  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  pass  by 
any  opportunity  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  how  can  they  be  more 
readily  developed  than  by  the  study  of  literature .-'  We  already 
have  a  somewhat  meagre  course  of  reading  in  English ;  but 
this,  even  if  it  were  far  more  extended,  could  never  be  half  so 
effective  in  overthrowing  prejudices,  suggesting  ideas,  opening 
new  vistas,  and  forming  correct  standards,  as  is  the  intercourse 
with  great  minds  of  other  countries.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  say  that  a  French  or  German  course  does  not  fulfil  its  true 
mission  until  it  affords  pupils  at  least  an  introduction  to  the 
best  literature  of  the  language  they  are  learning. 

Charles   H.    Graxdgent. 
Boston. 


SHORTENING    AND    ENRICHING   THE    GRAMMAR- 
SCHOOL    COURSE.i 

THE  subject  assigned  to  me  is  shortening  and  enriching  the 
grammar-school  course. 
I.  We  may  properly  use  the  term  shortening  in  either  of 
two  senses.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  grades  may  be 
reduced  from  ten  to  nine  or  from  nine  to  eight,  so  that  the 
combined  primary  and  grammar-school  periods  shall  end  at 
fourteen  or  thirteen ;  or  secondly,  the  studies  of  the  present 
course  may  be  reduced  in  volume  or  in  variety,  or  in  both,  so 
that  there  shall  be  room  for  the  introduction  of  new  subjects. 
I  observe  that  both  kinds  of  shortening  have  actually  been 
begun  in  various  towns  and  cities,  and  I  believe  that  both  are 
desirable,  if  not  universally,  at  least  in  most  localities.  The 
argument  for  the  first  kind  of  shortening  is  a  compact  and 
convincing  one ;  —  averaging  the  rates  of  progress  of  bright 
children  with  those  of  dull  children  being  the  great  curse  of  a 
graded  school,  it  is  safer  to  make  the  regular  programme  for 
eight  grades,  and  lengthen  it  for  the  exceptionally  slow  pupils, 
than  to  make  it  for  ten  grades  and  shorten  it  for  the  exception- 
ally quick.  In  other  words,  since  holding  back  the  capable 
children  is  a  much  greater  educational  injustice  than  hurrying 
the  incapable,  the  programme  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
give  all  possible  chances  of  avoiding  the  greater  evil.  Without 
altering  the  nominal  length  of  the  programme  in  years,  a  great 
shortening  of  the  course  can  be  effected  for  part  of  the  children 
simply  by  permitting  the  capable  ones  to  do  two  years'  work  in 
one.  I  heard  a  grammar-school  master  testifying  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  teachers'  meeting  that  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  pupils 
in  his  school  (which  numbers  about  650  children)  were  success- 

^  Read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  (Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.)  at  Brook- 
lyn, February  i6,  1892. 
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fully  accomplishing  this  double  task.  Such  a  statement  opens 
a  cheerful  vista  for  one  who  desires  to  see  the  grammar-school 
course  both  shortened  and  enriched. 

With  no  more  words  about  the  first  kind  of  shortening,  I  turn 
to  the  second  kind  ;  namely,  the  desirable  reductions  in  the 
volume  and  variety  of  the  present  studies.  The  first  great 
reduction  should,  I  believe,  be  made  in  arithmetic.  I  find  that 
it  is  very  common  in  programmes  of  the  grades  to  allot  to 
arithmetic  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  school 
time  for  nine  or  ten  years.  In  many  towns  and  cities  two 
arithmetics  are  used  during  these  years ;  a  small  one  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  pages,  followed  by  a  larger  one  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pages.  Now  the  small  book  ordinarily  contains  all 
the  arithmetic  that  anybody  needs  to  know  ;  indeed,  much  more 
than  most  of  us  ever  use.  Before  a  body  of  experts  like  this  it 
were  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  this  proposition.  On  grounds 
of  utility,  geometry  and  physics  have  stronger  claims  than  any 
part  of  arithmetic  beyond  the  elements ;  and  for  mental  train- 
ing they  are  also  to  be  preferred.  By  the  contraction  of  arith- 
metic, room  is  made  for  algebra  and  geometry.  In  a  few  schools 
these  subjects  have  already  been  introduced,  with  or  without 
mention  in  the  official  programmes,  and  they  have  proved  to 
be  interesting  and  intelligible  to  American  children  of  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  just  as  they  are  to  European 
children.  Moreover,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  arithme- 
tic are  not  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  studies, 
but  rather  increased.  The  algebraic  way  of  solving  a  problem 
is  often  more  intelligible  than  the  arithmetical,  and  mensura- 
tion is  easier  when  founded  on  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary 
geometry  than  it  is  in  the  lack  of  that  foundation.  The  three 
subjects  together  are  vastly  more  interesting  than  arithmetic 
alone  pursued  through  nine  consecutive  years.  Secondly,  lan- 
guage studies,  including  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and 
literature,  occupy  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  most  grade 
programmes.  There  is  ample  room  here  for  the  introduction 
of  the  optional  study  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.     Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
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nothing  will  be  lost  to  English  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
language.  In  many  schools  the  subject  of  grammar  still  fills 
too  large  a  place  on  the  programme,  although  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  this  abstruse  subject 
which  is  so  unsuitable  for  children.  In  the  Beginner  s  Latin 
Book  by  Messrs.  Collar  and  Daniell,  I  noticed  five  years  ago  an 
excellent  description  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  needed  by  a  pupil  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  about 
to  begin  Latin.  Of  course,  the  pupil  who  is  not  to  begin  Latin 
needs  no  more.  All  the  grammar  which  the  learner  needed  to 
know  before  beginning  Latin  was  "the  names  and  functions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  in  English,  and  the  meanings  of  the 
common  grammatical  terms,  such  as  subject  and  predicate,  case, 
tense,  voice,  declension,  conjunction,"  etc.  Manuals  have  now 
been  prepared  in  considerable  variety  for  imparting  this  limited 
amount  of  grammatical  information  by  examples  and  practice 
rather  than  by  rules  and  precepts ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  formerly  spent  on  English  grammar  can  now  be  saved 
for  more  profitable  uses.  Thirdly,  geography  is  now  taught 
from  books  and  flat  atlases  chiefly  as  a  memory  study,  and  much 
time  is  given  to  committing  to  memory  masses  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  retained,  and  which  are  of  little  value  if  retained. 
By  grouping  physical  geography  with  natural  history,  and  polit- 
ical geography  with  history,  and  by  providing  proper  apparatus 
for  teaching  geography,  time  can  be  saved,  and  yet  a  place 
made  for  much  new  and  interesting  geographical  instruction. 
Fourthly,  a  small  saving  of  time  can  be  made  for  useful  subjects 
by  striking  out  the  book-keeping  which  in  many  towns  and 
cities  is  found  in  the  last  grade.  This  subject  is  doubtless 
included  in  the  grammar-school  programme,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  practical  value  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
useless  subject  in  the  entire  programme  ;  for  the  reason  that  the 
book-keeping  taught  is  a  kind  of  book-keeping  never  found  in 
any  real  business  establishment.  Every  large  business  has  in 
these  days  its  own  forms  of  accounting  and  book-keeping,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  to  itself.  Almost  every  large 
firm  or  corporation  has  its  own  method,   with   printed    head- 
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ings,  schedules,  bill-heads,  invoices,  and  duplicating  order-books, 
adapted  to  its  own  business,  and  intended  to  simplify  its  ac- 
counts and  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  amount  of  writing 
necessary  to  keep  them.  What  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn  at  school 
which  will  be  useful  in  after-life  in  keeping  books  or  accounts 
for  any  real  business  is  a  good  handwriting,  and  accuracy  in 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  small  numbers. 
It  is  a  positive  injury  to  a  boy  to  give  him  the  impression  that 
he  knows  something  about  book-keeping,  when  he  has  only 
learned  an  unreal  system  which  he  will  never  find  used  in  any 
actual  business.  At  best,  book-keeping  is  not  a  science,  but 
only  an  art  based  on  conventions.  As  trade  and  industry  have 
been  differentiated  in  the  modern  world,  book-keeping  has  been 
differentiated  also,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  teach  in 
school  the  infinite  diversities  of  practice. 

II.  I  have  thus  indicated  in  the  briefest  manner  the  reduc- 
tions which  may  be  conveniently  made  in  some  of  the  present 
subjects  in  order  to  effect  a  shortening  of  the  present  grammar- 
school  programme.  My  next  topic  is  diversifying  and  enriching 
it.  The  most  complete  statement  of  the  new  subjects  proposed 
for  the  grammar-school  programme  is  that  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  in  New  England  at  their  meeting  at  Brown 
University  last  November.  That  Association  then  invited  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  certain  changes  in  the  grammar-school 
programme  which  it  recommended  for  gradual  adoption.  These 
changes  are  five  in  number  : 

The  first  is  the  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history 
into  the  earlier  years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  demon- 
strations and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books.  The 
term  natural  history  was  doubtless  intended  to  include  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  and  physical  geography.  Some  room  for  these 
subjects  is  already  made  in  most  grammar-school  programmes, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  refers  as  much  to 
methods  of  teaching  as  to  time  allotted  to  the  subject.  The 
Association  recommends  that  the  teaching  be  demonstrative, 
and  that  adequate  apparatus  be  provided  for  teaching  these 
subjects.     There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  proper  apparatus 
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for  teaching  geography  in  the  pubhc  schools.  Indeed,  in 
many  schools  there  is  no  proper  apparatus  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, or  any  other  natural  history  subject,  to  young  children. 
Natural  science  apparatus  has  been  provided  in  some  excep- 
tional high  schools ;  but  as  a  rule  grammar  schools  are  still 
destitute  in  this  important  respect. 

The  second  recommendation  is  the  introduction  of  elementary 
physics  into  the  later  years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by 
the  laboratory  method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  meas- 
uring by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  third  and  fourth  recommendations  cover  the  introduction 
of  algebra  and  geometry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  fifth  is  the  offering  of  opportunity  to  study  French  or 
German  or  Latin,  or  any  two  of  these  languages,  from  and  after 
the  age  of  ten. 

III.  Such  are  in  brief  the  proposals  for  shortening  and 
enriching  the  grammar-school  course.  I  want  to  use  the  rest 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  in  discussing  the  objections  to  these 
various  changes. 

The  first  objection  I  take  up  is  the  objection  to  a  reduction 
in  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic.  Many  teachers  are  shocked 
at  the  bare  idea  of  reducing  the  time  given  to  arithmetic, 
because  they  believe  that  arithmetic  affords  a  peculiarly  valu- 
able training,  first,  in  reasoning,  and  secondly,  in  precision  of 
thought  and  accuracy  of  work.  They  perceive  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  programme  calls  only  for  memorizing  power, 
and  they  think  that  arithmetic  develops  reasoning  power.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  mathematical  reasoning  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  logic,  which  has  very  little  application  to  common  life,  and 
no  application  at  all  in  those  great  fields  of  human  activity 
where  perfect  demonstration  is  not  to  be  obtained.  As  a  rule, 
neither  the  biological  nor  the  moral  sciences  can  make  use  of 
mathematical  reasoning.  Moreover,  so  far  as  mathematical 
reasoning  is  itself  concerned,  variety  of  subject  is  very  useful 
to  the  pupils.  The  substitution  of  algebra  and  geometry  for 
part  of  the  arithmetic,  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  pupil  so  far  as 
acquaintance  with  the  logic  of  mathematics  goes.     Again,  prac- 
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tice  in  thinking  with  accuracy,  and  working  with  demonstrable 
precision  can  be  obtained  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  physics 
just  as  well  as  in  arithmetic.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  adhere 
to  the  lowest  and  least  interesting  of  these  exact  subjects,  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  practice  in  precision  of  thought  and 
work. 

The  second  objection  is  that  there  are  children  in  the 
grammar  schools  who  are  incapable  of  pursuing  these  new  sub- 
jects. Assuming  that  this  allegation  is  true  of  some  children,  I 
have  to  remark,  first,  that  we  shall  not  know  till  we  have  tried 
what  proportion  of  children  are  incapable  of  pursuing  algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  and  some  foreign  language  by  the  time  they 
are  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  Ameri- 
cans habitually  underestimate  the  capacity  of  pupils  at  almost 
every  stage  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  through  the 
university ;  the  expectation  of  attainment  for  the  American 
child,  or  for  the  American  college  student,  is  much  lower  than 
the  expectation  of  attainment  for  the  European.  This  error  has 
been  very  grave  in  its  effects  on  American  education,  all  along 
the  line  from  the  primary  school  through  the  university,  and  till 
within  twenty  years  the  effects  were  nowhere  worse  than  at  the 
college  grade.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  proportion  of 
grammar-school  children  incapable  of  pursuing  geometry,  alge- 
bra, and  a  foreign  language  would  turn  out  to  be  much  smaller 
than  we  now  imagine ;  but  though  this  proportion  should  be 
large,  it  would  not  justify  the  exclusion  of  all  the  capable  chil- 
dren from  opportunities  which  they  could  profit  by.  At  the 
worst,  this  objection  can  only  go  to  show  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  in  the  grammar  schools  a  flexible  instead  of  a 
rigid  system  —  some  selection  or  choice  of  studies  instead  of  a 
uniform  requirement.  Those  children  who  are  competent  to 
study  a  foreign  language  should  certainly  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  at  the  proper  age,  that  is,  not  later  than  ten  or 
eleven  years  ;  and  those  who  are  competent  to  begin  geometry 
at  twelve  and  algebra  at  thirteen  should  have  the  chance.  If 
experience  shall  prove  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  gram- 
mar-school children  are  incapable  of  pursuing  the  higher  studies, 
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that  fact  will  only  show  that  the  selection  of  appropriate  studies 
for  children  by  their  teachers  should  be  adopted  as  a  policy  by 
the  public  grammar  school.  To  discriminate  between  pupils  of 
different  capacity,  to  select  the  competent  for  suitable  instruc- 
tion, and  to  advance  each  pupil  with  appropriate  rapidity,  will 
ultimately  become,  I  believe,  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  public-school  administrator,  —  those  functions  in  which  he 
or  she  will  be  most  serviceable  to  families  and  to  the  state. 

Another  objection  to  the  changes  proposed  often  takes  this 
form  —  they  are  said  to  be  aristocratic  in  tendency.  The  demo- 
cratic theory,  it  is  said,  implies  equality  among  the  children, 
uniformity  of  programme,  uniform  tests  for  promotion,  and  no 
divisions  in  the  same  schoolroom  according  to  capacity  or  merit. 
I  need  not  say  to  this  audience  that  these  conceptions  of  true 
democracy  in  schools  are  fallacious  and  ruinous.  Democratic 
society  does  not  undertake  to  fly  in  the  face  of  nature  by  assert- 
ing that  all  children  are  equal  in  capacity,  or  that  all  children 
are  alike  and  should  be  treated  alike.  Everybody  knows  that 
children  are  infinitely  diverse  ;  that  children  in  the  same  family 
even  are  apt  to  be  very  different  in  disposition,  temperament,  and 
mental  power.  Every  child  is  a  unique  personality.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  uniform  programmes  and  uniform  methods  of 
instruction,  applied  simultaneously  to  large  numbers  of  children, 
must  be  unwise  and  injurious,  —  an  evil  always  to  be  struggled 
against  and  reformed,  so  far  as  the  material  resources  of  demo- 
cratic society  will  permit.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society,  as 
well  as  of  the  individual,  that  every  individual  child's  peculiar 
gifts  and  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained  to  the  highest 
degree.  Hence,  in  the  public  schools  of  a  democracy  the  aim 
should  be  to  give  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  individual  in- 
struction, to  grade  according  to  capacity  just  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  their  strength  and  skill  will  permit,  and  to 
promote  pupils  not  by  battalions,  but  in  the  most  irregular  and 
individual  way  possible.  A  few  days  ago,  I  heard  an  assistant 
superintendent  in  an  important  city  declare  that  many  grammar- 
school  teachers  in  his  city  objected  to  any  division  among  the 
fifty  or  more  pupils  in  each  room  ;  any  division,  that  is,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  attainments  and  powers  of  the  individual  pupils. 
They  wanted  all  the  pupils  in  a  given  room  to  be  in  one  grade, 
to  move  together  like  soldiers  on  parade,  and  to  arrive  at  exam- 
ination-day having  all  performed  precisely  the  same  tasks,  and 
made  the  same  progress  in  the  same  subjects.  If  that  were  a 
true  portrait  of  the  city  graded  school,  it  would  be  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  urban  public  school  would  before  long  become 
nothing  but  a  charity  school  for  the  children  of  the  dependent 
classes.  Intelligent  Americans  will  not  subject  their  children 
to  such  a  discipline,  when  they  once  understand  what  it  means. 
The  country  district  school,  in  which  among  forty  or  fifty  pupils 
there  are  always  ten  or  a  dozen  distinct  classes  at  different 
stages  and  advancing  at  different  rates  of  progress,  would  remain 
as  the  only  promising  type  of  the  free  school.  Not  only  is  it  no 
serious  objection  to  the  new  proposals  that  they  must  diminish 
uniformity  in  schools,  —  it  is  their  strongest  recommendation. 

So  far  from  the  changes  proposed  being  of  aristocratic  ten- 
dency, they  are  really  essential  to  a  truly  democratic  school  sys- 
tem ;  for  they  must  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  before 
the  children  of  the  poor  can  obtain  equal  access  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  to  the  best  education  they  are  capable  of,  what- 
ever the  grade  of  that  education  may  be.  Accessibility  of 
appropriate  opportunity  is  the  essence  of  democratic  society ; 
not  equality  of  gifts,  attainments,  or  powers,  for  that  equality  is 
unnatural  and  impossible  ;  not  abundance  of  inappropriate  op- 
portunities, for  such  abundance  is  of  no  avail ;  but  accessibility 
of  such  appropriate  opportunities  as  the  individual  can  utilize  for 
his  own  benefit  and  that  of  society.  The  American  grammar- 
school  programme  now  actually  prevents  an  intelligent  child 
from  beginning  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue  at  the  right  age. 
We  all  know  that  that  age  is  very  early,  long  before  the  high- 
school  period.  It  prevents  him  from  beginning  the  study  of 
algebra  and  geometry  at  the  right  age.  It  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  get  a  chance  at  the  right  kind  of  study  of  natural 
science.  If  a  boy  is  not  to  go  to  the  high  school,  he  loses  that 
chance  forever  under  our  present  system.  If  he  is  going  to  the 
high  school,  he  does  not  get  the  chance  till  much  too  late.     The 
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poor  boy  in  the  United  States  should  have  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  child  of  a  rich  man  to  obtain  the  best  school  training  which 
his  character  and  powers  fit  him  to  receive.  Is  not  that  a  fair 
statement  of  what  democratic  society  may  reasonably  aim  at, 
and  seek  to  effect  through  its  own  grammar  schools }  Yet  the 
existing  grammar-school  programme  actually  prevents  the  poor 
boy  from  getting  that  chance.  The  rich  man  can  obtain  for  his 
children  a  suitably  varied  course  of  instruction,  with  much  in- 
dividual teaching,  in  a  private  or  endowed  school ;  but  the  im- 
mense majority  of  American  children  are  confined  to  the  limited, 
uniform,  machine  programme  of  the  graded  grammar  school.  A 
democratic  society  was  never  more  misled  as  to  its  own  interest 
than  in  supposing  such  a  programme  to  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  masses.  The  grades  for  pupils  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  are  an  obstruction  to  the  rise,  through  democratic  society, 
of  the  children  who  ought  to  rise.  Uniformity  is  the  curse  of 
American  schools.  That  any  school  or  college  has  a  uniform 
product  should  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  inferiority  — 
of  incapacity  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  a  social  order 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  that  every  career  should  be  open 
to  talent.  Selection  of  studies  for  the  individual,  instruction 
addressed  to  the  individual,  irregular  promotion,  grading  by 
natural  capacity  and  rapidity  of  attainment,  and  diversity  of 
product  as  regards  age  and  acquisitions  must  come  to  character- 
ize the  American  public  school,  if  it  is  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
a  democratic  society. 

Fourth :  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  changes  proposed  are 
chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the  well-to-do  children  whose  edu- 
cation is  to  be  carried  beyond  the  grammar  school  to  the  high 
school,  and  possibly  to  the  college  above  the  high  school.  They 
are  indeed  for  the  interest  of  this  class  of  children  ;  but  they 
are  much  more  for  the  interest  of  the  children  who  are  not 
going  to  the  high  school,  and  for  whom  therefore  the  gram- 
mar school  is  to  provide  all  the  systematic  education  they  will 
ever  receive.  The  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
distinctly  says  that  it  makes  its  recommendations  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  school  system  as  a  whole ;  "but  most  of  them 
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are  offered  more  particularly  in  the  interest  of  those  children 
whose  education  is  not  to  be  continued  beyond  the  grammar 
school."  Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  geometry.  It  has 
many  and  very  important  applications  in  the  arts  and  trades. 
Every  mechanic  needs  some  knowledge  of  it.  Its  applications 
are  as  important  as  those  of  arithmetic,  if  we  except  the  very 
simplest  and  commonest  arithmetical  operations.  That  the 
srreat  mass  of  American  children  should  leave  school  without 
ever  having  touched  this  subject,  except  perhaps  in  arithmetic 
under  the  head  of  mensuration,  is  a  grave  public  misfortune. 
To  introduce  variety  into  the  grammar-school  programme  is  in 
itself  likely  to  profit  the  children  who  are  never  to  go  to  school 
after  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  even  more  than  the  children 
who  are.  A  child  who  is  dull  in  one  subject  may  be  bright  in 
a  different  subject.  Thus,  a  child  who  has  no  gift  in  language 
may  be  keen  and  quick  in  natural  history  studies.  A  child 
who  has  no  taste  for  arithmetic  may  prove  unusually  strong  in 
geometry.  One  whose  mind  is  not  easily  moved  through  purely 
mental  exercises  may  be  intellectually  developed  through  draw- 
ing and  manual  training.  In  college  we  are  extremely  familiar 
with  these  diversities,  and  the  elective  system  is  now  giving  in 
most  American  colleges  free  play  for  the  profitable  exhibition 
and  cultivation  of  these  diverse  gifts.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
grammar  school  will  be  better  for  even  the  dull  and  slow  chil- 
dren, if  its  studies  are  made  more  various  and  its  whole  system 
more  flexible. 

A  fifth  objection  to  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  is  that 
children  are  already  overworked  in  school.  In  an  address  which 
I  gave  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  there 
are  two  effective  mechanical  precautions  against  the  ill  effects 
attributed  to  overwork  at  school  —  precautions  which  it  is 
delightful  to  see  are  more  and  more  adopted.  They  are  good 
ventilation,  and  the  systematic  use  of  light  gymnastics  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  school  hours.  School  time  ought  to  be  the 
best  managed  of  all  the  day  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
excepting  those  hours  which  the  children  pass  out  of  doors. 
If  the  schoolroom   were  invariably  healthier  in  every  respect 
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than  the  average  home,  we  should  hear  less  about  overwork  at 
school.  There  is,  however,  a  third  precaution  against  overwork 
which  is  quite  as  important  as  either  of  those  already  men- 
tioned,—  it  is  making  the  school  work  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren. Four  years  ago  I  asked  the  attention  of  this  department 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  the  depressing  effect 
which  lack  of  interest  and  conscious  progress  in  school  work 
has  upon  children.  To  introduce  new  and  higher  subjects  into 
the  school  programme  is  not  necessarily  to  increase  the  strain 
upon  the  child.  If  this  measure  increases  the  interest  and 
attractiveness  of  the  work  and  the  sense  of  achievement,  it  will 
diminish  weariness  and  the  risk  of  hurtful  strain. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  apprehension  lest  the  introduction  of  the 
new  subjects  recommended  should  increase  existing  difficulties 
with  regard  to  promotion.  Parents  are  sensitive  about  the 
promotion  of  their  children.  They  want  the  dull  ones  and  the 
bright  to  be  promoted  at  the  same  rate.  Their  sympathies  are 
quite  as  apt  to  be  with  the  slow  children  as  with  the  quick.  I 
believe  that  this  practical  difficulty  should  be  met  in  part  by 
the  abandonment  of  uniform  attainment,  or  of  a  standard  of 
required  knowledge,  as  ground  of  promotion.  In  Harvard 
College,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  uniform  programme 
of  study  for  all  students,  and  where,  indeed,  there  is  small 
chance  that  any  two  students  out  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
will  pursue  the  same  course  of  studies  during  their  four  years 
of  residence,  we  have  long  since  abandoned  uniform  attainment 
as  ground  of  promotion  from  one  class  to  another.  The  sole 
ground  of  promotion  is  reasonable  fidelity.  I  venture  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  true  ground  of  promotion  in  grammar  schools  as 
well,  and  that,  by  the  sole  use  of  this  principle  in  promoting  the 
difficulty  now  under  consideration  would  be  much  alleviated,  if 
not  done  away  with.  The  right  time  for  advancing  a  child  to 
the  study  of  a  new  subject  is  the  first  moment  he  is  capable  of 
comprehending  it.  All  our  divisions  of  the  total  school  period 
into  years,  and  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  are 
artificial,  and  in  most  cases  hurtful  or  hindering  to  the  individual 
The  whole  school  life  should  be  one  unbroken  flow  from  one 
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fresh  interest  and  one  new  delight  to  another,  and  the  rate  of 
that  flow  ought  to  be  different  for  each  different  child.  Eco- 
nomical school  administration  inevitably  interferes  somewhat 
with  the  desirable  continuity  and  variety  of  motion  ;  but  the 
most  skilful  and  wisest  administration  is  that  which  interferes 
least. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  reform  since  I  had  the 
honor  of  discussing  the  question,  "  Can  School  Programmes  be 
shortened  and  enriched,"  before  this  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence four  years  ago,  I  see  many  evidences  that  a  great  and 
beneficent  change  in  public-school  programmes  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. The  best  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  keen  interest 
which  superintendents  and  teachers  take  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject.  Through  them  the  proposed  improvements  will 
be  wrought  out  in  detail ;  their  influence  will  be  successfully 
exerted  on  parents,  committees,  and  the  public  press  ;  and  their 
reward  will  be,  first,  the  daily  sight  of  happier  and  better-trained 
children,  and  secondly,  the  elevation  of  their  own  profession. 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

I:IAR^•ARD    UNIVERSITY. 


EDITORIAL. 

THE  publication  of  the  Junior  appointments  at  Yale  College 
for  the  present  year  reveals  a  significant  fact.  The  list 
gives  the  names  of  the  first  twenty  men  in  order  of  their  rank 
in  scholarship  together  with  mention  of  the  schools  from  which 
they  entered  college.  From  this  it  appears  that  twelve  of  these 
successful  students  were  prepared  for  college  in  public  high 
schools,  six  in  academies  and  similar  institutions,  and  two  by 
private  instructors.  The  Hartford  High  School  sent  one-fourth 
of  the  twenty,  including  the  first  and  the  last  on  the  list.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  three  great  endowed  schools  which  supply 
the  largest  contribution  to  Yale's  Freshman  class  are  not  repre- 
sented. The  New  York  Times  in  commenting  on  the  above 
adds  the  fact  that  three  times  recently  the  valedictory  at  Yale 
has  been  taken  by  a  student  whose  preparation  was  secured  at 
the  New  Haven  High  School. 

Observations  based  on  a  single  set  of  appointments  do  not 
warrant  sweeping  conclusions,  it  is  true ;  but  this  showing 
makes  it  clear  that  the  public  high  schools  contributory  to  Yale 
prepare  their  graduates  quite  as  well  for  the  scholastic  compe- 
titions of  college  life  as  do  the  institutions  of  any  other  type. 
The  same  is  probably  true  respecting  the  feeders  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  North  and  East ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  public  high  schools  of  our  cities  are  among 
the  best  manned  and  equipped  of  our  secondary  schools.  But 
preparation  for  college  is  but  a  minor  part  of  high  school  work, 
though  possibly  it  is  the  part  most  thoroughly  done.  The  great 
mass  of  high  school  graduates,  including  many  of  the  ablest 
minds,  do  not  now  avail  themselves  of  college  privileges.  This 
is  a  misfortune  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  community.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  gap  between  the 
ordinary  high  school  and  the  college  may  be  successfully  bridged. 

165 
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The  present  state  of  the  higher  education  of  young  women 
fails  to  confirm  the  fears  of  some  of  its  early  critics,  who  main- 
tained that  by  it  woman  would  be  educated  out  of  her  sphere. 
The  motive  of  the  throngs  who  swarm  to  the  colleges  open  to 
girls  is  found  to  be  precisely  the  same  that  inspires  young  men, 
—  a  desire  to  fit  themselves  better  for  the  ordinary  demands 
and  duties  of  life.  The  alumnae  of  these  colleges  do  not  seem 
to  regard  themselves  as  divinely  commissioned  to  assume  the 
tasks  previously  devolving  on  their  brothers,  but  quietly  set  about 
doing  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do.  Collegiate  education  for 
women  very  plainly  will  work  no  upheaval  in  society  save  that 
peaceful  and  welcome  revolution  which  results  from  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  ideals  of  any  considerable  portion  of  a  community. 
There  are  grave  problems  yet  to  be  solved  concerning  the  How 
and  the  Where.  The  co-educational  college,  the  separate  col- 
lege, the  "  annex,"  —  no  one  can  yet  tell  which  is  to  be  the  norm 
in  the  day  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  But  that  all  educa- 
tional privileges  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  will 
eventually  be  open  as  freely  to  women  as  to  men,  is  no  longer 
doubted,  or  dreaded,  by  intelligent  observers. 

Trustees  of  educational  foundations  often  have  occasion  to 
regret  that  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  would-be  benefactors 
are  not  always  co-equal  with  their  good  intentions.  The  embar- 
rassment sometimes  resulting  from  conditions  attached  to  gifts 
and  bequests  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  correspondence 
between  the  Harvard  Faculty  and  Corporation  concerning  the 
Dudleian  Lectures. 

Chief  Justice  Dudley  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  Harvard 
College  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  four  lectures, 
of  which  the  third  had  for  its  subject  "The  Detecting  and  Con- 
victing and  Exposing  of  the  Idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church, 
their  Tyranny,  Usurpation,  Damnable  Baseness,  Fatal  Errors, 
Abominable  Superstitions,  and  other  Crying  Wickedness  in 
High  Places."  Last  May  fifty-eight  members  of  the  Harvard 
Faculty  petitioned  for  the  omission  of  this  lecture,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  surrender  of  the  whole  trust  would  be  a 
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slight  evil  compared  with  the  continuance  of  the  lecture.  The 
Corporation  referred  the  matter  to  Judge  Endicott,  one  of  its 
members.  Last  October  he  rendered  his  report,  and  the  Cor- 
poration answered  the  petitioners  with  a  declination  to  take  the 
steps  proposed  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  reply  avers  that 
"the  language  used  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  a  just  and 
sincere  man,  is  language  characteristic  of  the  time  when  ani- 
mosities among  religious  sects  were  bitter  and  intense,  and  that 
if  he  were  to  draw  this  clause  to-day  it  would  be  couched  in 
different  terms  and  breathe  a  very  different  spirit,"  which  few 
will  doubt.  The  opinion  is  further  expressed  that  "at  the 
present  time  this  subject  should  be,  and  doubtless  will  be, 
treated  historically,"  and  that  "the  opportunity  may  well  be 
taken  in  delivering  this  third  lecture  to  soothe  and  allay  the 
animosities  and  bitterness  of  the  past,  and  to  deal  with  these 
questions  in  a  broad,  scholarly,  and  magnanimous  spirit."  The 
petitioners,  on  receiving  this  reply,  reiterated  their  conviction 
that  the  revival  and  continuance  of  a  lecture  inconsistent  with 
the  unsectarian  policy  of  the  university  must  be  prejudicial,  but 
announced  that  while  they  cannot  think  the  method  proposed 
by  the  Corporation  one  that  really  carries  out  the  purpose  of 
the  founder  of  the  lectures,  they  see  no  utility  in  pressing  views 
which  have  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
governing  body. 

On  the  question  of  the  undesirability  of  such  a  lecture  at 
Harvard  as  the  subject  implies,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  division 
of  opinion  ;  but  on  the  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  administering  the 
trust,  opinion  naturally  will  divide.  Strict  constructionists  will 
agree  with  the  Faculty,  while  those  accustomed  to  regard  the 
spirit  more  highly  than  the  letter  of  the  law  may  sympathize 
with  the  action  of  the  Corporation.  Whether  it  is  good  law  or 
not,  it  is  good  sense  to  consider  the  evident  primary  motive  of 
the  testator.  That  appears  to  have  been  the  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  faith.  It  is  clear  that  at  the  present 
day  such  dispassioned  historical  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  as  the  Corporation  alludes  to  will  accomplish  Judge 
Dudley's  purpose  far  better  than  the  defamatory  address  which 
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seemed  to  him  so  admirable  a  means  to  his  end.  The  Corpora- 
tion appears,  therefore,  to  have  reached  a  sound  conclusion.  Its 
action,  moreover,  is  in  line  with  the  principle  on  which  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  proceeded  in  the  reform  of  the  colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  This  principle,  as  stated  recently  by  The 
Nation,  is  "that  only  a  founder's  main  object  shall  be  respected 
for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the  foundation,  —  a 
limit  certainly  beyond  the  foresight  of  any  ordinary  man." 

Advices  from  London  bring  cumulative  evidence  that  the  new 
Albert  University  is  not  to  gain  its  charter  without  a  strug- 
gle. The  objections  of  certain  vested  interests  were  mentioned 
by  our  English  correspondent  last  month,  and  by  the  Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary  for  December.  But  besides  the  University  Exten- 
sion Society,  which  feels  itself  entitled  to  a  fuller  recognition,  the 
University  of  London,  which  objects  to  the  giving  of  degrees  to 
students  who  have  not  passed  all  their  time  in  residence  at  the 
new  university,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
which  wishes  to  retain  control  of  the  medical  Faculty,  a  new  com- 
pany of  opponents  has  sprung  up.  King's  College,  one  of  the 
petitioning  bodies,  is  disliked  in  some  quarters  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  Established  Church,  and  on  the  i8th  of 
January  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall  in  Farringdon 
Street  to  protest  against  what  is  termed  a  virtual  contravention 
of  the  Tests  Repeal  Act.  Evidently  the  hands  of  the  dial  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  backward.  The  charter,  if  it  is  secured, 
will  bear  the  seal  of  the  present  century,  and  not  of  the  past. 
The  general  plan  of  the  university  may  not  be  so  good  as  that 
of  the  typical  German  university,  now  adopted  by  France,  but 
in  such  a  magnificent  field  the  new  institution  cannot  but  do 
valiant  service  for  learning.  It  will  be  very  unfortunate  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educational  world  if  professional  jealousies  or  denom- 
inational differences  seriously  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment ;  but  if  the  opposition  shall  serve  only  to  develop  the 
strength  of  the  new  scheme  and  to  prune  it  of  undesirable 
attachments,  the  first  vote  of  the  council  of  forty  may  well  be 
one  of  thanks  to  their  "friends,  the  enemy." 
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ENGLAND. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago,  the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  reporting 
to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  remarked  rather  sorrowfully  that  to 
the  class  of  parents  which  formed  the  main  constituency  of  the  grammar 
schools  the  modern  subjects  were  matters  of  equal  indifference  with  the 
classical.  "  What  they  want  for  their  sons  is  an  education  which  will 
qualify  them  for  business  (i.e.  which  will  enable  them  to  read,  write, 
do  accounts,  and  compose  an  ordinary  letter)  in  the  most  compendious 
possible  way."  He  therefore  despaired  of  gaining  any  good  result  by 
substituting  for  Latin  such  subjects  as  geography,  modern  languages,  or 
physical  science.  A  great  change  has  taken  place  since  1866,  and, 
whatever  reasons  we  may  find  for  discouragement  as  regards  modern 
or  commercial  education,  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  no 
longer  one  of  them.  It  only  needs  a  glance  at  English  journals  to  see 
that  higher  commercial  education  is  in  very  loud  demand.  Public 
bodies  have  taken  up  the  matter  warmly,  and  have  proposed  schemes, 
such  as  that  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  1888,  pro- 
viding for  almost  every  attainment  that  could  be  desired,  and  perhaps 
for  something  besides,  for  more  at  any  rate  than  is  practicable  in  most 
schoolrooms.  The  new  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
whose  governing  body  is  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  is  led  to  ask, 
in  a  recently  published  essay,  whether  the  wants  of  commercial  men  can 
be  satisfied  in  any  one  school  at  all.  "  For  my  part,"  says  Mr.  Pollard, 
"  I  am  appalled  when  I  consider  the  endowment  that  would  be  neces- 
sar}'  to  secure  the  adequate  teaching  of  so  many  alternative  subjects." 
There  is  no  longer  any  apathy  in  England,  and  we  must  welcome  the 
change.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  the  cry  for  com- 
mercial education  is  in  some  of  its  sounds  out  of  harmony  with  the 
older  voices.  It  reverses  the  ancient  injunction,  "  not  to  learn  many 
things,  but  much,"  and  it  is  remarked  that  while  the  advocates  of  all 
the  different  branches  of  study,  whether  classical,  mathematical,  or  sci- 
entific, have  hitherto  found  a  common  ground  of  reasoning  in  the  wish 
to  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind,  "  the  commercial  man  seeks  what  is 
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of  use ;  he  wants  if  possible  a  trained  product,  but  it  must  be  an 
immediately  useful  product  as  well." 

It  would  of  course  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  such  thing  as  commercial  education  in  England.  The  bare 
necessaries  of  business  life  have  always  been  obtainable,  and  many 
schools  have  devoted  themselves  to  attempting  the  higher  qualifications. 
But  such  efforts  have  for  the  most  part  been  made  by  private  establish- 
ments or  by  foundations  of  the  poorer  sort ;  often,  too,  there  has  been  no 
real  attempt,  but  only  advertisement  and  imposition.  What  is  new  and 
interesting  is  the  force  which  is  now  exerted  by  commercial  opinion  upon 
the  best  schools  and  upon  the  best  schoolmasters,  who  have  hitherto  held 
somewhat  aloof.  We  may  expect  in  the  aristocracy  of  our  middle-class 
schools  one  of  those  moderate  and  disguised  revolutions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristically  English.  Old  subjects  will  be  taught 
with  new  aims  ;  some  of  the  old  subjects  will  gradually  disappear  ;  new 
subjects  —  and  especially  new  languages  —  will  be  introduced. 

As  regards  old  subjects,  Mr.  Pollard  points  out  that  English  is  at 
present  so  taught  that  boys  commonly  leave  our  schools  unable  to 
write  a  continuous  piece  of  English  composition  with  even  moderate 
success.  It  will  be  no  bad  thing  if  the  commercial  preference  for  what 
is  of  immediate  use  leads  us  to  remedy  such  a  defect  as  this.  Mathe- 
matics must  be  subordinated  to  arithmetic  and  rapid  calculation.  Sci- 
ence must  include  practical  mechanics.  Geography  must  be  helped  by 
a  museum  to  illustrate  specially  its  elementary  commercial  side. 

Which  of  the  old  grammar-school  subjects  must  go?  There  is  as  yet 
no  agreement  for  or  against  the  retention  of  Latin.  Latin  in  commer- 
cial education  is  the  subject  of  a  controversy  analogous  to  that  which  is 
waged  in  a  higher  sphere  over  compulsory  Greek.  Mr.  Pollard  con- 
siders it  an  unanswered  argument  that  the  mass  of  boys  can  make  no 
adequate  progress  in  Latin  within  the  time  allowed.  "  What  possible 
good  can  it  be  to  a  boy  if,  after  several  years  of  learning  Latin,  he  is 
incapable  of  translating  the  simplest  continuous  piece  of  English  into 
that  language,  and  if  he  can  only  spell  out  with  difficulty  selected  pas- 
sages from  Caesar's  Gallic  War  or  from  Cornelius  Nepos  ?  "  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  such  arguments  as  this,  even  granting 
their  hypothesis,  neglect  part  of  the  problem.  In  a  purely  commercial 
school,  where  all  the  boys  are  destined  from  the  beginning  to  leave  for 
business  at  an  early  age,  this  reasoning  may  prevail.  But  many  people 
think  with  Matthew  Arnold  about  purely  commercial  schools ;  com- 
mercial education  must  be  given  in  schools  which  also  prepare  boys  for 
the  professions,  and  for  the  professions  Latin  is  still  a  necessity.  Parents, 
moreover,  who  have  even  moderate  means,  may  well  prefer  to  allow 
their  sons  some  choice  among  careers,  and  some  little  culture  beyond 
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what  is  immediately  useful  for  business.  Are  boys  to  enter  a  "  com- 
mercial side  "  in  infancy  and  leave  behind  them  all  hope  of  ever  following 
more  congenial  pursuits?  The  Real  Schule  system  has  its  draw- 
backs :  a  gulf  is  set  between  business  and  the  professions :  the  educa- 
tional result  is  as  undesirable  as  the  social.  Those,  it  is  said,  must  rate 
commerce  very  low  who  propose  schemes  which  prevent  boys  intended 
for  it  from  associating  even  in  their  earliest  years  of  school  with  such  as 
aspire  to  the  church,  the  law,  or  medicine.  Two  questions  may  be 
put  to  employers  who  exclude  Latin  and  make  much  of  shorthand  and 
"deciphering  German  copy,"  viz. :  (i)  Would  you,  as  parents,  consent 
to  confine  your  own  sons  to  these  subjects?  (2)  Would  you  send 
them  to  any  school  where  none  but  these  subjects  are  taught?  The 
apology,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  so  much  to  be  done.  If  the  boys 
are  obliged  to  know  the  French  for  "  Rice  is  in  demand  "  and  the 
German  for  "  Damaged  by  sea-water "  (Oxf.  &  Camb.  Coml.  Cert, 
paper,  1888),  there  is  no  time  for  Latin.  Probably  it  is  a  case  for  com- 
promise :  Latin  will  be  retained,  but  will  not  be  taught  as  if  every  one 
learning  it  were  going  to  Cambridge. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of  choosing  among  competing 
subjects,  higher  commercial  education  at  present  suffers,  in  spite  of  all 
the  talking,  from  want  of  motive.  The  demand  for  it,  though  loud,  is 
not  effective,  nor  will  it  become  so  until  encouragement  is  given  sys- 
tematically by  direct  rewards  analogous  to  those  which  are  offered  to 
candidates  for  the  learned  professions  and  the  public  services.  A 
father  will  not  give  his  son  an  expensive  commercial  education  if  it 
entitles  him  to  nothing  more  than  copying  letters  and  running  errands 
at  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Recognizing  this  fact,  some  of  the  best 
houses  of  business  are  now  offering  situations  to  holders  of  commercial 
certificates,  and  an  extension  of  this  practice  will  do  more  to  advance 
commercial  education  than  any  quantity  of  public  speaking. 

T.  W.  Haddon. 
City  of  London  School,  January  19,  1892. 


FRANCE. 

THE  CLASSICS  IN  AUSTRIA.-THE  LICENSE  AND  THE  AGREGATION.- 

MINOR  ITEMS. 

France  is  not  so  hostile  to  the  Triple  Alliance  but  that  it  can  see  the 
good  features  of  German,  or  Austrian,  or  Italian  modes  of  instruction ; 
and  just  now  not  only  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  in  Paris  as  well,  the 
educators   are   discussing   the   proclamation   of  the   Austro-Hungarian 
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Minister  of  Education  concerning  instruction  in  the  classic  languages. 
This  proclamation  may  be  conveniently  summed  up  under  the  following 
three  paragraphs. 

First.  The  Latin  and  Greek  composition  which  has  heretofore  been 
done  by  the  student  at  home,  will  be  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  time 
thus  gained  will  be  devoted  to  reading  a  greater  amount  of  classical 
literature  than  has  formerly  been  possible. 

Second.  In  each  of  the  higher  classes  during  the  last  half  of  each 
term,  the  student  shall  translate,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the 
passage  and  without  aid  of  grammar  or  dictionary^  a  selection  not  yet 
read  in  the  class,  but  chosen  with  care  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
whose  works  are  being  read.  This  translation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
composition  in  the  student's  native  language,  and  is  to  be  corrected  and 
annotated  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  a  translation.  The  number  of 
translations  of  this  sort  is  fixed  at  ten  from  Latin  and  eight  from  Greek 
for  each  term. 

Third.  Li  the  examinations  for  the  baccalaureate,  the  examiners  must 
take  into  account  the  student's  private  reading  from  the  classics.  Any 
student  who  is  being  examined  may  demand  that  passages  from  the 
authors  \vhom  he  has  read  at  home  be  presented  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  examination,  and  the  examiners  are  bound  to  consider  this  Latin 
and  Greek  of  as  great  importance  as  that  read  in  the  class. 

The  general  opinion  of  French  educators  concerning  this  proclamation 
is  that  it  will  help  to  develop  the  student's  individuahty  and  will  incite 
him  to  extend  his  reading  in  the  classical  literatures. 

After  the  French  boy  has  finished  his  course  in  college  and  received 
his  degree  of  A.B.,  he  either  goes  into  business  at  once  or  enters  the 
university.  If  he  chooses  the  latter,  he  almost  invariably  studies  for  the 
two  next  higher  degrees  :  the  license,  usually  taken  at  the  end  of  two 
years'  study  upon  general  subjects,  including  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics, 
and  Natural  Sciences  ;  and  the  agregation,  at  the  end  of  two  years  more, 
the  examination  for  which  is  upon  some  selected  subject,  such  as 
French,  or  English,  or  German,  or  history,  or  philosophy.  The  license 
may  be  compared  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  agregation  with 
that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  is  both  instructive  and  amusing  to 
study  the  lists  of  books  upon  which  the  examinations  will  be  held  this 
present  year.  In  history,  for  example,  of  144  subjects  which  may  be 
used  for  theses  only  two  have  to  do  with  American  history.  They  are 
"  The  Regime  of  the  French  Colonies  in  America  during  the  Reign  of 
Louis  XIV  "  and  "The  Monroe  Doctrine." 

For  the  agregatiofi  in  English  the  following  books  are  prescribed  for 
examination  :  Percy's  Reliques,  Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  Shake- 
speare's   Othello,  Bacon's   Ne7v  Atlantis,  Milton's  Paradise  Regained, 
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Taylor's  Holy  Dying,  Dryden's  Religio  Laid,  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  Crabbe's  Village,  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies,  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond,  Browning's  Paracelsus. 
Enough  work,  certainly ;  but  what  an  idea  of  English  literature  will  the 
student  gain  from  such  a  representative  ( ?)  course  of  reading  !  The 
English  literature  examination  for  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
for  women  is  even  more  inadequate,  comprising,  as  it  does,  only  Lamb's 
Tales,  Crabb's  Village,  and  Elwall's  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

The  books  required  for  the  agregation  in  German  seem  to  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  twelve  representative  German 
authors.  They  are  worth  our  notice  it  only  to  show  us  what  is  so  often 
asked  of  the  teacher,  —  a  short  course  of  readings  in  German.  They  are  : 
I,  Gudrun's  Sixth  Adventure;  2,  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Tristan, 
verses  243-1 7S8;  3,  Luther's  Sendbrief  an  Papst  Leo  X;  4,  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise ;  5,  Wieland's  Agathoti,  erster  theil ;  6,  Maler  Muel- 
ler's Die  Scha/schur,  Das  Nuss-Kernen,  Fausfs  Leben  ;  7,  Voss's  Luise, 
Homer's  Ilias,  erster  gesang  ;  8,  Goethe's  Faust,  erster  theil  and  the  last 
three  scenes ;  Goetz  von  Berlichingen ;  Prometheus ;  9,  Schiller's  Die 
Rauber,  Das  Siegesfest;  10,  Heine's  Romanzen  ;  11,  Lenan's  Polenlieder, 
Reiseblatter ;  12,  Godfried  Keller's  Romeo  und  Julie  azif  detn  Dorfe. 
Besides  these  books  a  general  examination  is  required  in  German 
composition  and  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  literature. 

The  principal  of  the  college  of  Saumur  has  published  a  Project  for  the 
Organization  of  Practical  Schoob  of  Secondary  Instruction,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  model  the  school  upon  the  family,  to  divide  the  students 
into  groups  of  thirty  each,  who  shall  live  together  under  one  roof,  receive 
intellectual  instruction  from  the  masters  and  moral  instruction  from  the 
tutors,  separating  what  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  idea  is  not  new, 
hardly  original,  and  the  discussion  it  has  provoked  has  resulted  only  in 
confirming  the  opinion  that  the  project  is  not  a  good  one. 

Just  now  the  French  press  is  making  considerable  comment  upon  the 
conflict  between  the  military  law  and  the  university  enrollment.  And 
it  is  having  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the  student  that  it  is  the  most 
noble  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  break  into  the  middle  of  his  university 
career  to  serve  his  year  in  the  army. 

The  educational  journals  are  discussing  the  question  how  to  make 
geography  cease  to  be  a  torture  of  the  memory  and  become  a  science 
of  observation  and  of  reason.  The  benefits  of  the  discussion  are  readily 
seen  when  one  reads  the  communications  of  teachers  who  tell  how  they 
are  modifying  their  instruction  in  this  subject  and  with  what  gratifying 
success  they  meet.  The  model  lessons,  too,  that  these  journals  pubhsh 
show  a  decided  advance  upon  the  ordinary  methods.  The  contents  of 
these   French   educational  journals   plainly  manifest   that   the    French 
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teachers  are  better  prepared  for  their  work  than  is  the  average  American, 
that  every  teacher  has  received  the  training  of  a  normal  school,  and  is 
constantly  studying  the  method  and  the  philosophy  of  teaching ;  in  short, 
that  with  them  teaching  is  a  profession  and  not  merely  a  wage-earning 
business.  These  journals  contain  model  examination  papers,  some  for 
use  in  the  class-room  by  the  teacher  and  others  actually  used  at  the 
normal  examinations.  A  very  casual  glance  shows  that  these  questions 
are  not  easy  and  that  they  presuppose  considerable  professional  training. 
So  far  has  this  idea  gained  power,  —  that  he  alone  should  instruct  who 
knows  how  to  impart  knowledge,  —  that  a  decree  is  proposed  by  which 
an  instructor  is  not  promoted  to  a  professorship  unless  he  is  successful 
in  a  competitive  examination  held  to  fill  the  vacant  chair. 

The  advertisements  in  the  educational  journals  here  are  even  more 
varied  than  are  those  in  America.  Not  only  books  and  schools  and 
private  instruction  are  offered,  but  new  methods  are  advertised,  —  "  royal 
roads  to  learning."  Witness  this  example.  "  Ordinary  Latin  in  Eight 
Days.  Rapid  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Latin  by  means  of  Com- 
parative and  Synthetic  Tables."     Why  did  we  study  Latin  seven  years? 

An  unsettled  discussion  at  present  is  "  Shall  history  be  taught  so  as  to 
include  social  economy  on  the  one  side  and  morals  on  the  other?" 
Most  of  the  French  teachers  say  yes,  but  we  believe  that  the  scope  would 
be  so  broad  as  to  become  practically  impossible  except  in  the  university. 

A  course  will  be  given  this  year  at  Paris  on  "The  History  of  Work." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  announced  that  the  Jesuit 
schools  will  again  be  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  in  1881,  when 
the  decree  against  religious  institutions  was  issued. 

The  notable  books  of  the  past  month  are  Hannequin's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Psychology ;  General  Lessons  in  Physics,  by  James 
Chappuis ;  French  Literature,  by  Paul  Albert ;  The  Classic  Spirit,  by 
Arnoud-Jeauti ;  The  Preparatory  Year  of  Scientific  Instruction,  by  Paul 
Bert ;  Celestial  Glomes,  a  theoretical  and  practical  description  of  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  by  J.  F.  Bonnel ;  A  Preparatory  Course  of  Fre7ich, 
by  Bouilliez  and  Lefebvre. 

Fred  Parker  Emery, 

Instructor  in  English,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
Paris,  January,  1892. 


GERMANY. 
THE    REFORM    MOVEMENT. 


You  wish  me  to  send  you  an  account  of  German  schools  once  a  month. 
Though  I  am  fain  to  give  you  all  the  information  you  want,  I  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  rather  difficult  at  the  present  moment  to  get  a  clear  notion 
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of  the  state  of  higher  education  in  Germany,  since  we  are  on  the  point 
of  reforming  it.  As,  however,  I  am  told  that  you  are  going  to  take  some 
similar  steps,  it  will,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  something  about  our 
reform  movement  and  the  reasons  which  led  to  it. 

There  had  taken  root  in  Germany  a  deep  discontent  at  the  method  of 
teaching  and  the  heavy  work  which  day  by  day  was  laid  upon  the  pupils 
in  our  upper  schools.  It  was  the  general  feeling  that  by  overburdening 
the  youthful  mind  the  body  was,  or  might  be,  seriously  damaged.  So  a 
society  for  reforming  the  gymnasium  was  founded,  but  it  could  do  very 
little,  our  nation  being  conservative  to  the  utmost  degree.  Nobody 
knows  how  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  lasted,  had  not  an  im- 
pulse for  improvement  been  given  by  a  man  whose  will  could  not  easily 
be  disregarded.  It  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  present  Emperor 
who  ordered  a  committee  to  be  chosen  from  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  German  school  affairs.  The  members  of  this  committee 
assembled  in  Berlin.  At  the  opening  of  the  meetings  the  Emperor, 
having  himself  been  brought  up  at  a  public  gymnasium  and  knowing  its 
failures  from  his  own  experience,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  chief  subjects  of  deliberation ;  viz.  first  of  all  the  question  of 
overburdening  the  pupils  and  then  the  method  of  teaching  the  native 
language  and  history.  "Henceforward,"  he  said,  "I  wish  the  youths  of 
my  country  to  be  led  not  from  Marathon  to  Sedan,  but  from  Sedan  to 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae." 

The  result  of  the  meetings  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
nation.  A  deep  disappointment  was  felt ;  the  general  belief  was  that  the 
committee  had  failed  in  their  attempt  at  reform.  From  the  book  which 
was  published  on  the  deliberations,  it  appeared  that  but  few  practical 
results  were  attained.  They  had  fixed  the  claims  and  privileges  of  the 
gymnasium  and  realgymnasium,  and  had  resolved  that  in  future  no  Latin 
composition  should  be  required  in  the  examination  of  maturity. 

The  words  of  the  Emperor  with  reference  to  history  had  been  mis- 
understood by  some  people.  Instead  of  recognizing  that  no  longer  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  that  of  Germany,  should  be  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  historical  instruction  in  German  schools,  somebody  wrote 
a  book  in  which  history  actually  retrograded  and  descended  from  the 
description  of  the  present  time  down  to  former  periods.  It  had  the 
same  effect  as  if  in  building  a  house  you  should  begin  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof,  lifted  high  in  air,  without  anything  for  it  to  rest  upon. 
The  book  was  universally  condemned,  and  will  probably  soon  be  for- 
gotten. The  committee,  it  must  be  mentioned,  had  no  share  in  the 
publication  of  the  work  above  described. 

Then  there  was  another  committee  or  council  chosen,  consisting  of 
seven  members  only,  to  work  out  new  plans  of  instruction.     The  result 
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of  their  work  is  not  yet  completely  knowTi,  but  from  all  I  have  heard  I 
can  say  already  that  a  great  many  men  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
reforms,  regarding  them  as  insufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  system  of  in- 
struction in  our  country  is  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  in  any 
other.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  Germany  must  cause  her 
inhabitants  to  prepare  for  an  intercourse  with  a  great  many  nations. 
Since  the  German  language  presents  great  difficulties,  especially  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  Romance  race,  the  German  merchant  is  obliged  to 
correspond  with  his  commercial  friends  abroad  in  the  language  of  the 
foreigner.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  well-bred  German  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  literary  productions  of  almost  all  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
not  only  to  know  them  from  translations,  but  to  have  read  them  in  the 
original  language.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  Americans,  English,  or 
even  French  are  not  able  to  do  the  same.  I  am  indeed  far  from  think- 
ing so ;  but  all  these  nations  may  boast  of  a  great  advantage  over  us  — 
they  are  richer  than  we.  If  a  young  Englishman  wishes  to  learn  Ger- 
man, he  simply  goes  to  Germany,  abides  there  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
returns  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  We  are  not  rich 
enough  to  do  this.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  can  write  and  speak 
a  foreign  tongue  have  never  seen  the  country  where  it  is  spoken  and 
have  got  their  knowledge  merely  from  books.  It  is  the  school,  then,  that 
must  provide  for  the  means  of  learning  all  this,  and  the  question  is,  what 
way  leads  surest  to  that  end.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  present  mode 
of  teaching  is  not  the  correct  one.  On  what  points  it  is  deficient  I  will 
explain  to  you  on  another  occasion. 

But  there  is  a  still  greater  deficiency  under  which  we  are  laboring  now. 
By  the  present  system  of  teaching,  the  mind  of  the  boys  is  crammed  with 
such  an  enormous  quantity  of  learning  that  there  remains  no  time  for  the 
training  of  the  character.  Any  real  reform  of  our  schools  must  there- 
fore tend  to  change  them  from  schools  in  which  the  boys  are  only  taught 
into  schools  in  which  the  boys  are  brought  up.  We  anxiously  await  the 
publication  of  the  new  plans  of  instruction,  in  order  to  know  whether 
this  great  end  will  be  attained  or  not.  I  shall  write  to  you  as  soon  as 
they  appear.     Their  contents  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next  letter. 

Dr.  Oscar  Thiergen, 

Dresden,  Jan.  28,  1892.  Professor  at  the  Royal  Corps  of  Cadets. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN   AND   THE   HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

The  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1891,  announces  that  the  poUcy  of  maintaining  so- 
called  diploma  relations  with  the  high  schools  of  the  state  is  now  so 
firmly  established,  and  the  benefits  springing  from  it  are  so  obvious, 
that  the  University  will  hereafter  relieve  the  school  boards  of  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  committees  of  the  Faculty  to  visit  the  schools.  This 
is  at  once  an  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  University  author- 
ities to  cultivate  cordial  relations  with  the  Michigan  schools,  and  a 
proof  that  this  policy  is  recognized  as  useful  to  the  University.  The 
president  mentions  having  abundant  testimony  from  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  school  boards,  that  such  visits  are  frequently  of  great 
service  to  the  schools. 

He  also  expresses  his  gratification  on  hearing  that  some  of  the  schools 
in  Michigan  think  they  can  do  the  most  or  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the 
first  college  year,  and  can  send  their  students  prepared  to  take  up  the 
studies  of  the  second  year.  He  would  be  glad  —  "only  too  glad"  — 
to  be  relieved  altogether  of  the  first  year's  work,  and  desires  to  encour- 
age the  schools  in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  carry  their  pupils  one 
year  further  than  they  have  done  heretofore,  provided  they  do  not  dimin- 
ish the  thoroughness  of  the  more  elementary  work. 

He  asserts  that  undergraduate  students  when  they  arrive  are  younger 
by  a  full  year  or  more,  on  the  average,  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
The  ability  to  enter  the  University  at  an  earlier  age,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  requirements  for  admission,  is  due  to  two  causes  :  first,  the 
schools  are  better  than  they  were ;  and  secondly,  the  more  prosperous 
condition  of  the  parents  makes  it  less  generally  necessary  than  it  was 
for  the  youth  to  spend  years  in  earning  the  means  to  gain  a  college 
education. 


SCHOOL  MATTERS   IN   GEORGIA. 

The  Farmer  Legislature  of  Georgia  has  shown  a  hearty  interest  in 
pubhc  education.  It  has  trebled  the  general  school  fund  of  the  state 
(now  a  million  and  a  half)  and  has  enacted  a  local  option  law  under 
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which  any  county  may  tax  itself  additionally  for  public  schools.  Quite 
naturally  the  teacher  whom  the  farmers  elected  Governor  has,  with  the 
State  School  Commissioner,  been  earnest  in  fostering  the  rising  interest 
in  education,  preaching  the  gospel  of  public  schools  in  great  public 
gatherings  over  all  Georgia.  This  year  for  the  first  time  teachers' 
institutes  will  be  held  in  every  county. 

A  Girls'  Normal  and  Industrial  School  has  been  opened  at  Milledge- 
ville,  —  the  first  state  norrnal  school  in  Georgia,  —  and  another  is  pro- 
jected at  Athens  in  connection  with  the  State  University.  The  latter 
institution  has  turned  over  to  the  state  for  this  purpose  property  worth 
Si 00,000.  The  state  has  also  established  at  Savannah  a  college  for 
negroes,  providing  it  with  a  president  who  is  termed  the  most  efficient 
educator  of  his  race  in  Georgia.  The  new  Technological  School  in  At- 
lanta is  commending  itself  most  favorably  to  the  people  of  the  state,  who 
have  been  hitherto  somewhat  slow  to  appreciate  institutions  of  this  type. 

But  with  all  her  getting,  Georgia  fails  to  get  public  high  schools. 
There  are  a  few  such  schools  in  her  cities,  but  they  exist  without  warrant 
in  the  state  law,  and  (unless  our  information  is  faulty)  even  in  opposition 
to  a  constitutional  provision  forbidding  that  any  except  the  elementary 
branches  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  at  the  charge  of  the  public 
funds.  Obviously  here  is  a  serious  weakness  in  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state. 


THE   LELAND   STANFORD   JUNIOR   UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  revised  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  as  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  college  department,  the  elective 
system  is  most  thoroughly  adopted.  Twenty-six  subjects  are  specified  ; 
viz.:  I.  English  (2^).  2-3.  Elementary  Algebra  (i-J-).  4.  Plane  Ge- 
ometry (i).  5.  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  (i).  6.  Advanced 
Algebra  (i).  7.  Physics  (i).  8.  Chemistry  (i).  9.  Physiology  (i). 
10.  Botany  (i).  11.  Zoology  (i).  12.  Freehand  Drawing  (i).  13. 
American  History  (i).  14.  English  History  (i).  15.  Grecian  and 
Roman  History  (i).  16.  English  Literature  (i).  17.  Spanish  (i). 
18-19.  French  (2).  20-21.  German  (2).  22-23.  La-tin  (2).  24. 
Latin  (i).  25-26.  Greek  (2).  Candidates  for  admission  by  exam- 
ination must  present  themselves  in  ten  of  these  subjects,  including  i, 
English.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  compulsory  requirement,  and 
that  is  two  years  of  English  study.  Two  subjects  on  the  list  are  unusual 
requirements,  even  among  electives,  —  Freehand  Drawing  and  Spanish. 

1  The  figure  in  a  parenthesis  following  each  subject  indicates  the  number  of  years 
of  high-school  work  of  which  the  requirement  is  an  equivalent. 
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Provision  is  made  for  admission  upon  certificate  from  approved  schools 
in  lieu  of  examination,  and  also  for  special  students,  who  must  be  at 
least  twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  on  such  tests 
as  the  professor  under  whom  the  specialty  is  to  be  taken  may  impose. 

In  the  University  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  granted  to 
students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  hours 
of  lecture  or  recitation  weekly.  Each  student  must  select  as  his  major 
subject  or  specialty  the  work  of  some  one  professor.  This  professor  is 
to  have  authority  to  require  such  student  to  complete  this  major  subject, 
and  also  as  minor  subjects  such  work  in  other  departments  as  the  pro- 
fessor may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  collateral  work.  Such  major 
and  minor  subjects  taken  together  must  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
five  recitations  per  week,  or  one-third  of  the  student's  time  for  the  four 
years  of  undergraduate  work.  The  professor  in  charge  of  the  major 
subject  of  any  student  is  expected  to  act  as  advisor  to  the  student  in 
educational  matters,  and  the  recommendation  of  such  professor  is  neces- 
sary to  graduation. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  calls  for  an  added  year  of  satisfactory 
work  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  a  thesis  embodying  the  results 
of  independent  research.  That  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  does  not  seem 
to  require  residence,  but  demands  the  completion  of  an  approved  course 
of  study  covering  not  less  than  three  years  after  the  reception  of  the  Bac- 
calaureate Degree,  and  an  accepted  printed  thesis  involving  independent 
research.  The  degrees  of  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Civil  Engineer  each 
necessitate  a  year  of  graduate  work  and  a  thesis.  No  honorary  degrees 
will  be  given. 

EXAMINATIONS   FOR  THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

The  classification  of  the  Indian  Service  will  go  into  effect  March  i, 
1892.  On  and  after  that  date  positions  in  that  service  can  be  obtained 
only  after  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There  will  be 
five  grades  of  examination,  viz. :  Physician,  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  teacher,  and  matron.  The  salaries  of  physicians  are 
from  $1000  to  $1200  a  year,  superintendents  $1200  to  $2000,  assistant 
superintendents  $1000  to  $1500,  teachers  $720  to  $1200,  and  matrons 
$500  to  $720.  Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  service  in  any  of  the 
grades  named  are  required  to  file  applications  on  blanks  which  can  be 
obtained  without  cost  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  With  every  application  blank  there  will  be  sent  a 
pamphlet  showing  when  and  where  examinations  may  be  taken  and 
giving  the  list  of  subjects.  Although  the  Commission  has  been  giving 
these  examinations  for  the  past  six  months,  so  far  the  supply  of  eligibles 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 


LETTERS    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

CERTAIN    HINDRANCES  TO   PROGRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College  :  — 

Many  suggestive  and  interesting  topics  are  touched  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Andrews  in  a  recent  number  of  School  and  College.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  become  the  texts  for  a  more  full  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  each  than  was  possible  in  the  limits  of  a  single  article. 

The  educational  reforms  enumerated  are  not  all  as  distant  as  Utopia, 
but  progress  towards  the  nearest  of  them  must  be  slow  until  there  is  a 
truer  conception  on  the  part  of  both  higher  and  secondary  schools  of 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  a  greater  respect  paid  by  each  to  the 
educational  province  of  the  other.  Some  of  these  reforms  might  have 
been  already  accomplished  had  not  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  teachers 
in  our  secondary  schools  lacked  a  liberal  education,  and  college  in- 
structors professional  training.  President  Andrews  sees  signs  of  some 
advance,  but  there  are  still  persons  holding  positions  in  secondary 
schools  who  affect  contempt  for  the  "  mere  information  "to  be  gained 
in  college  halls ;  there  are  still  college  professors  to  whom  the  study  of 
educational  history  and  educational  theory  means  only  the  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  whether  a  child  should  sit  or  stand  when  reciting, 
hold  his  book  in  his  right  hand  or  his  left,  and  learn  to  write  in  print  or 
script,  with  pen,  pencil,  or  chalk,  on  paper,  slate,  or  blackboard. 

The  last  published  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shows  that  only  seventy  per  cent  of  the  principals  of 
the  academies  and  high  schools  of  that  state  have  received  any  part 
of  their  education  in  a  college,  while  only  forty-seven  per  cent  have 
received  college  degrees,  and  some  of  these  are  evidently  honorary. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  principals  of  the  state  are  thus  without  college 
training,  while  the  proportion  of  under  teachers  in  the  same  schools 
who  lack  such  education  must  be  even  greater.  Yet  doubtless  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  schools  are  to  be  found  boys  and  girls  preparing 
for  college. 

Statistics  are  not  accessible  to  show  the  number  of  college  instructors 
who  have  made  any  special  study  in  a  professional  way  of  the  history  of 
educational  theories  and  their  application,  but  the  number  is  undoubt- 
edly very  small  since  so  few  colleges  and  universities  offer  courses  in 
I  So 
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this  subject  or  even  recognize  its  importance.  It  is  often  considered  a 
disqualification  in  a  person  desiring  a  college  position  to  have  taught  in 
a  secondary  school  where  such  knowledge  could  have  been  partially 
gained  through  practical  experience. 

Just  as  long  as  this  chasm  exists  between  the  two  great  branches  of 
our  educational  system,  just  so  long  will  educational  reform  in  each  and 
both  tarry  by  the  way.  President  Andrews  touches  the  root  of  our 
present  difficulties  when  he  says,  "We  shall  never  catch  up  with  Europe 
till  we  pay  better  salaries  and  higher  honors  to  teachers,  particularly  in 
primary  and  introductory  work,  nor  until  we  give  more  study  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching." 


Lucy  M.  Salmon. 


Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
January  21,  1892. 


A  NEW   SPIRIT   NEEDED. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College  :  — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  dated  October,  1891,  has  just  come 
to  hand,  and  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  its  sentiments,  that  I  have 
sent  my  subscription  (^1.50)  directly  to  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

I  trust  you  and  your  assistants  will  be  able  to  give  the  country  just 
such  a  journal  as  is  needed  to  arouse  new  enthusiasm  among  teachers 
and  professors,  and  shed  floods  of  light  in  all  the  dark  places  of  the 
land.  It  is  marvellous  to  me,  that  so  many  old  fossils  are  retained  in 
the  colleges,  especially  of  our  country. 

We  need  a  new  awakening  also  in  "  Boards  of  Education  "  and  in 
Boards  of  Control  or  Trustees  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

College  presidents  and  professors  who  are  past  their  usefulness  ought 
to  step  down  and  out,  and  give  place  to  younger  and  more  enthusi- 
astic men  who  are  abreast  of  the  times. 

I  hold  that  college  authorities  ought  to  be  men  of  large  hearts  as  well 
as  of  brains,  and  that  they  should  be  in  deepest  sympathy  with  their 
students;  that  they  should  be  strong  magnets  drawing  irresistibly  all 
the  young  men  to  them,  making  them  feel  that  they  (the  president 
and  professors)  are  their  best  friends,  and  not  cold,  stem  critics  and 
judges. 

If  this  state  of  things  could  be  brought  about  everywhere,  all  college 
tricks,  hazing,  and  insubordination  would  be  reduced  to  zero,  or  in- 
finitely near  to  zero ;  and  our  college  students  would  be  all  aglow  with 
intensest  enthusiasm  to  scale  the  "  Heights  of  Knowledge,"  and  would 
be  "  seeking  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasure." 
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Such  enthusiasm  would  reach  down  and  draw  up  all  secondary  schools, 
and  the  whole  land  would  soon  be  filled  with  iiezv  glory ;  for  is  not 
teaching  the  most  holy,  the  most  glorious,  occupation  among  men  ? 


Fraternally, 


Chicago,  December  7,  1891. 


Ira  W.  Allen. 


AN   ANSWER  TO   "TWO   PRACTICAL   QUESTIONS." 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College :  — 

The  first  of  the  practical  questions  on  p.  59  of  the  January  number 
of  your  magazine  is  indefinite  so  far  as  the  "  for  me  "  is  concerned,^  but 
in  answer  to  the  spirit  of  the  query  I  would  say  this  :  If  the  boys  are  not 
very  decidedly  inclined  toward  any  particular  pursuit,  or  do  not  show 
themselves  above  the  average  in  talent,  give  them  a  good  grammar  school 
education.  Then  send  them  to  some  large  village  or  small  town  where 
their  high  school  course  can  be  obtained  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
taught  to  be  producers  of  some  necessary  of  Hfe.  This  can  be  done 
cheaply  and  will  lift  the  lads  above  cringing  dependence. 

The  second  question,-  while  much  like  the  first,  has  this  difference, 
that  the  boy  referred  to,  being  the  only  son,  is  likely  to  receive  a  greater 
amount  of  attention.  The  money  also  which  the  father  can  spare  will 
be  trebled.  Hence  I  suggest  engineering,  if  the  lad  is  of  a  mathematical 
turn ;  the  ministry,  if  he  is  speculative ;  etc.  with  all  the  "  ifs."  But 
should  he  show  no  decided  talent  for  art,  music,  or  sculpture,  (archi- 
tecture is  included  in  engineering,  as  any  talent  in  that  direction  can  be 
self-developed  from  that  point),  then  make  him  a  producer.  By  all 
means  let  his  education  be  the  means  of  making  him  independent. 


Very  truly. 


WiLLiAMSPORT,  Md.,  January  15,  1892. 


Jos.  F.  KiMLER. 


1  The  question  is,  "  I  am  a  foreman  in  Curtis  Sons'  bindery,  NA^,  receiving  a  salary 
of  ^25  a  week.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  boys.  We  live  in  a  flat  on  Madison  Avenue 
and  Ii2th  St.     What  is  the  most  practical  education  for  me  to  give  my  boys?  " 

2 It  reads  thus:  "I  am  department  manager  in  Hurlburt  &  Co.'s  (wholesale  drugs 
and  perfumes).  My  salary  is  ^25  a  week.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children.  We 
own  our  house  in  the  back  of  Brooklyn.  What  is  the  best  education  to  give  my  boy 
to  enable  him  to  fight  the  world  as  he  will  find  it?  He  is  now  five  years  of  age,  and 
must  leave  school  probably  at  seventeen  or  eighteen." 


REVIEWS. 

A  Short  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  Trans- 
lated and  adapted  from  Professor  Behaghel's  '  Deutsche  Sprache  '  by 
Emil  Trechman,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.,  University  of  Sydney.  London 
and  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891. —  7  X  4f  in.,  pp.  194. 

Teachers  of  German,  especially  in  advanced  classes,  will  cordially 
welcome  this  little  book,  which  comes  so  belated  into  the  list  of  philo- 
logical works  of  a  semi-popular  character.  French  and  English  works 
of  the  kind  have  so  long  been  accessible,  that  it  seems  strange  that  the 
language  of  the  nation  philological  par  excellence  should  have  had  to 
wait  until  now  for  its  concise  and  readable  history.  The  original  work 
was  prepared  by  a  well-known  authority  in  the  department  of  Teutonic 
philology  and  literature,  as  one  of  a  series  of  popular  works  in  the  various 
sciences.  In  this  instance  the  word  "  popular  "  has  a  somewhat  nar- 
rowed application,  for,  as  remarked  in  the  prefatory  paragraph,  it 
is  "in  educated  circles"  that  "a  lively  interest  is  taken  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  language."  It  may  be  readily  conceded  that  what  is 
easy  reading  concerning  their  language  for  well-educated  Germans,  is 
sufficiently  scientific  to  meet  the  needs  of  college  students  in  America. 
For  these,  and  for  the  majority  of  teachers,  —  not  only  of  the  German 
but,  almost  as  much  so,  of  the  English  language,  —  it  is  an  invaluable  work. 
The  author  has  avoided  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  reef  upon  which  it 
would  have  been  predicted  that  a  German  was  destined  to  make  ship- 
wreck. He  is  eminently  practical.  He  takes  into  account  that  the 
average,  even  German,  mind  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  minutiae  of 
phonetics,  and  spares  the  reader  the  details.  What  he  presents  in  this 
kind  is  so  delivered  as  to  be  almost  interesting  reading  for  anyone. 
The  account  of  the  two  sound  shiftings  is  the  best  presentation  of  the 
subject  we  have  anywhere  met. 

The  work —  172  small  duodecimo  pages,  exclusive  of  a  full  index  of 
22  more  —  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  so-called  "Introduction"  and 
the  Grammar  proper.  Under  the  former  heading,  pp.  1-67,  we  find  the 
history  of  the  language,  discussing  briefly:  (i)  the  several  periods  — 
Pre-Teutonic,  Teutonic,  Old,  Middle,  and  High  German;  (2)  the  prin- 
ciples of  language,  dealing  with  formal  changes  (phonetic  and  folk- ety- 
mologic) ;   and  (3)   the  demands  for  extension  of  vocabulary,  and  the 
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methods  of  the  same,  by  changes  of  meaning  and  neologism.  In  the 
second  part  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  modern  German  language  in  its 
orthography,  accentuation  (a  valuable  chapter),  phonology,  inflexions, 
and  syntax,  followed  by  especially  interesting  chapters  on  personal  and 
place  names,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  languages  upon  the  German. 

The  translator  has  laid  his  readers  under  obligations  by  the  excellence 
of  the  English  form,  the  wise  exercise  of  editorial  discretion,  and  by  the 
liberal  addition  of  English  parallels  in  illustration  of  many  points. 

Charles  E.  Fay. 

The  Education  of  Girls.  By  Fenelon.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Kate  Lupton,  M.A.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891. — 1\  x 
5  in.,  pp.  viii,  120. 

In  reading  the  title  of  this  book,  we  are  not  to  be  terrified  with  the 
apprehension  of  new  and  startling  theories  about  colleges  and  annexes 
for  women.  F^nelon's  treatise  is  not  new  to  the  English-reading  public, 
as  there  have  been  at  least  two  or  three  translations  which  have  been 
published,  and  the  views  which  are  presented  are  far  from  revolutionary. 
We  are  reminded,  first,  by  the  very  thoughts  aroused  by  the  title,  how 
far  we  have  moved  in  two  hundred  years.  The  education  of  girls 
suggests  to  us  advanced  institutions  :  this  is  mainly  a  treatise  upon  the 
training  of  children.  It  is  based  upon  the  old  instinctive  theory  of  the 
masculine  mind  that  man  has  an  incontestable  right  of  proprietorship 
over  woman.  She  is  not  to  be  educated ;  that  is,  she  is  not  to  develop 
according  to  her  fullest  powers  :  she  is  to  be  trained,  moulded  for  an 
allotted  sphere,  with  the  understanding  that  men  know  just  how  big  that 
sphere  is.  To  speak  specifically,  she  may  be  a  wife,  and  she  may  be  a 
nun ;  but  there  the  priestly,  and  generally  the  masculine,  mind  says  the 
sphere  has  reached  the  hmits  of  expansibility.  The  good  archbishop 
meant  to  educate  with  a  very  definite  aim. 

The  culture  which  Fenelon  considered  adequate  for  a  girl  could 
hardly  demand  all  of  her  powers.  We  may  briefly  sum  up  a  few  points. 
"  Teach  a  girl  to  read  and  write  correctly."  That  is  certainly  good  as 
far  as  it  goes.  "  Girls  ought,  also,  to  comprehend  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic."  "  It  would  be  well,  also,  for  girls  to  know  something  of  the 
principal  rules  of  law."  "  Show  them  at  the  same  time  how  incapable 
they  are  of  penetrating  the  difficulties  of  the  law."  That  seems  dis- 
couraging. "  I  think,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  allow  girls, 
according  to  their  leisure  and  the  extent  of  their  intelligence,  to  read 
profane  books  which  contain  nothing  dangerous  to  the  passions."  "  It 
is  ordinarily  believed  that  a  girl  of  noble  birth  should  learn  Italian  and 
Spanish  ;  but  I  consider  nothing  less  useful  than  such  studies,  unless  a 
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girl  is  in  attendance  upon  some  Spanish  or  Italian  princess."  "The 
study  of  Latin  would  be  much  more  reasonable,  for  that  is  the  language 
of  the  Church."  "  I  should  be  willing,  however,  to  teach  Latin  only  to 
girls  of  sound  judgment  and  modest  behavior." 

All  this  sounds  a  little  strange ;  but  we  are,  perhaps,  hardly  called 
upon,  in  a  book  which  is  two  hundred  years  old,  to  point  out  in  it  what 
is  old-fashioned.  We  must  acknowledge  that  in  those  times  it  was  quite 
bold  to  suggest  Latin  at  all.  He  also  encourages  the  study  of  history, 
and  the  pursuit  of  music  and  art,  though  he  is  impressed  by  the  dangers 
which  lurk  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  expected  to  show  its  worth 
especially  in  connection  with  needle-work.  It  is,  further,  a  matter  of 
no  small  interest  to  notice  how  far  Fenelon  anticipated  the  principles 
announced  by  Froebel.  There  is  a  keen  appreciation  of  child  human 
nature  evinced  in  the  chapter  treating  of  indirect  instruction. 

The  pre-eminent  merit  of  the  book  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  directly 

states  as  in  the  fact  that  the  character,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  author, 

nakes  itself  everywhere  felt.     The  goodness  of  the  man  makes  the 

bok  permanently  good  and  helpful.     He  was  a  master  in  moulding 

ckracter,  and  in  this  we  are  glad  to  learn  all  his  secrets. 

"he  work  of  translation,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  very  brief  com- 
par^on  with  the  original,  seems  to  have  been  carefully  done.  The  book 
is  is>ied  in  attractive  form.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_ 


An  Trf<nctive  Latin  Primer.  By  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  late  of  Yale  University,  and 
Isaac  ,  Burgess,  A.M.,  Boston  Latin  School.  New  York,  American 
Book  Gmpany,  1891.  —  pp.  viii,  424. 

This  boc  is  based  on  the  same  theory  of  treating  the  subject  as  the 

Inductive  ktin   Method  by   the   same   authors,  but   is   intended   for 

younger  pup^.     The  first  sixty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  a  thorough 

synopsis  of  Iv^lish  Grammar,  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 

who  are  to  stuy  Latin.     Thus  five  cases  are  recognized  in  nouns  and 

pronouns,  all  thcases  found  in  Latin  but  the  Ablative.     In  the  syntax, 

also,  the  many  instructions  that  are  common  to  Enghsh  and  Latin 

are  treated  in  thsame  way  as  they  will  be  presented  in  the  study  of 

Latin.    The  expoSon  of  formation  of  words  is  concise,  but  comprehends 

more  information  Whe  subject  than  nine-tenths  of  the  graduates  of  our 

grammar  schools  \y  away  with  them.     Of  the  value  of  this  part  of 

the  book,  irrespectiV)f  the  "  inductive  "  method  upon  which  it  is  based, 

there  can  be  litde  dWnce  of  opinion.     The  use  by  competent  teachers 

of  a  manual  of  Engli  like  this  in  the  primary  schools  would  enable  the 
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secondary  schools  to  accomplish  more  and  better  work,  in  English,  as 
well  as  in  foreign  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern.     The  authors 
have  not   over-stated   the   unfortunate   deficiencies   of  our  schools  in 
asserting  that  "  many  pupils  come  to  our  high  schools  with  almost  no 
practical  mastery  of  English  grammar."     The  inductive  presentation  of 
the  elements  of  Latin  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  book  is  based  on 
the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.     Each 
lesson  is  based  on  a  sentence  or  short  group  of  sentences  of  the  Latin 
text,  which  is  to  be  committed  to  memory.     The  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  is  given,  and  the  forms  and  constructions  are  determined  "  induc- 
tively "  by  the  knowledge  of  grammatical  principles  which  the  pupil 
brings  with  him  to  the  task.     Thus,  so  far  as  the  theory  is  adhered  to, 
no  word-form  is  given  until  it  has  been  found  in  the  text.     The  first 
declension  is  given  in  full  in  the  ninth  lesson,  by  adding  three  case  forms 
to  those  which  have  thus  far  occurred  in  the  text.     Teachers  not  devoted 
to  the  inductive  method  will  probably  doubt  the  expediency  of  thi 
fragmentary  and  dislocated  treatment  of  the  subject  of  inflection.     Evei 
the  youngest  pupils  who  study  Latin  are  mature  enough  to  digest  aid 
use  a  systematic  statement  of  the  elementary  facts  in  a  language,  nd 
in  any  case,  they  are  more  likely  to  regard  the  Latin  text  as  illustrs^ing 
the  "  observations"  they  are  taught  to  make,  than  as  the  source  rom 
which  they  may  derive  those  observations  or  facts  by  induction.  The 
authors  have,  however,  undoubtedly  displayed  the  utmost  fidel'y  and 
thoroughness  in  developing  the  method  of  treatment  which  thy  have 
undertaken.     ^Vhere  pupils  can  be  taken  at  the  proper  age,  by-eachers 
willing  to  perform  conscientiously  their  own,  by  no  means  s*all,  part 
of  the  work,  and  where  the  proper  amount  of  time  requird  by  the 
method  can  be  afforded,  this  book  would  impart  a  good  foiidation  for 
future  progress.  ^^^^_^^^  ^  Cutler. 


The  Plant  World:  its  Past,  Present,  and  Fiitnr  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Botany.  By  George  A'SSEe,  Lecturer 
on  Botany  to  the  London  Society  for  the  Extens»i  of  University 
Teaching.  With  fifty-six  illustrations.  London,  'nittaker  &  Co.; 
New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891. —  i\  x  5  in.,  ;•  x,  212. 

The  object  of  this  little  book,  the  preface  of  wh'i  is  dated  at  Kew, 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  to  furnish  an  intr^uction  to  the  study 
of  Botany  from  the  standpoint  of  considering  plar  as  living  organisms, 
subject  to  all  the  varied  vicissitudes  that  are  mo  generally  recognized 
as  influencing  animal  life " ;  or,  in  other  wop>  to  give  a  concise 
statement   of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  it  a'lies  to  the  vegetable 
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kingdom.  The  proofs  of  the  evolution  of  all  groups  of  plants  from 
seaweeds  (algse)  must  be  sought  in  larger  and  more  advanced  works 
than  this. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  these  seven  chapters  are  :  plant  architecture, 
involving  the  changes  of  form  and  structure  that  necessarily  result  from 
a  change  of  habitat  or  en\dronment ;  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  plant- 
life,  including  the  influence  of  light,  the  origin  of  carnivorous  plants,  of 
parasites  and  of  saprophytes ;  the  protective  arrangements  evolved  by 
plants  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  involving  protection  against  climate 
and  against  living  enemies ;  the  reproduction  of  plants  by  both  the 
asexual  and  the  sexual  methods,  showing  how  the  latter  was  evolved 
from  the  former,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses ;  the  relationship 
amongst  plants ;  fossil  plants ;  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants. 

To  one  who  already  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  systematic  botany, 
this  little  book  furnishes  an  introduction  to  a  wider  field. 

Some  of  the  56  illustrations  have  a  familiar  appearance.  We  recognize 
half  of  them  as  having  already  done  service  in  Thome's  Lehrbuch  der 
Botaiiik. 

The  author  would  have  done  a  kindness  for  his  readers  if  he  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  some  of  which  reach 
the  inordinate  length  of  1 70,  248,  and  even  340  words. 

Joseph  Jackson. 


AMONG   OUR    EXCHANGES. 

The  February  Atlantic  is  a  very  attractive  number.  Professor  Lan- 
ciani's  account  of  the  Pageant  at  Rome,  for  which  Horace  wrote  his 
Carmen  Seculare,  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  scarcely  less  pleasing  to 
the  teacher  is  Miss  Dana's  description  of  "  What  French  Girls  Study." 
A  personal  as  well  as  historical  interest  will  lead  many  to  read  Professor 
Shaler's  reasons  for  fidelity  to  the  North  when  Kentucky  was  wavering. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  issue. 

The  Arena  for  February  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  accompanied  by  a  portrait.  Robert  H.  Taylor  sees  danger 
ahead  from  the  present  mode  of  presidential  election,  and  proposes  as 
an  effectual  remedy  a  system  of  cumulative  voting.  Lionel  Sheldon 
discusses  the  railroad  problem,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  consoli- 
dation or  government  ownership  will  eventually  relieve  the  people  from 
the  unjust  burdens  they  now  bear.  Other  articles  treat  of  hypnotism, 
the  sub-treasury  plan,  the  atonement,  and  Dom  Pedro.  The  school 
scenes  in  Hamlin  Garland's  serial  are  spirited  and  realistic,  but  exag- 
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gerate  the  school-boy's  dialect  beyond  truth.  The  number  has  much 
in  it  to  stimulate  thought. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February,  besides  articles  less  inter- 
esting to  teachers,  has  a  charming  description  by  President  Jordan  of 
the  origin  of  the  Yellowstone  Park ;  a  paper  on  electricity  in  relation  to 
science  by  Professor  William  Crookes ;  a  defence  by  Professor  Hen- 
derson of  the  nationalization  of  University  Extension,  recently  criticised 
by  the  editor,  and  also  a  rejoinder  in  the  Editor's  Table  ;  a  continuation 
by  Mary  Ailing  Aber  of  "  An  Experiment  in  Education  "  begun  in  the 
preceding  number ;  and  interesting  articles  by  James  Sully  and  De 
Lacaze  Duthiers  on  the  reasoning  powers  and  language  of  animals. 

The  February  Lippincotf  s  has  for  its  first  article  "  Roy  the  Royalist " 
by  William  Westall.  It  is  a  vigorous  picture  of  life  in  France  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  as  stirring  to  the  blood  as  a  bugle  call.  Of  the 
shorter  articles,  the  sketch  of  Prince  Gallitzin  and  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
"  Recollections "  are  especially  interesting.  A  portrait  of  this  lady 
author  faces  the  title-page.  Julian  Hawthorne  writes  about  "  Secretary 
Rusk's  Crusade,"  and  Henry  Clews  about  the  "  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Farmer." 

Education  for  last  month  has  a  sober  discussion  of  the  "  Pros  and 
Contras  of  University  Extension,"  by  President  Charles  W.  Super;  a 
continuation  of  Dr.  Mayo's  article  on  state  support  for  secondary  and 
higher  education  ;  an  account  of  the  early  years  of  Whitman  College,  by 
Ex-President  Anderson ;  and  an  essay  on  "  The  University  Spirit "  by 
John  Pierce.  There  are  other  papers  of  a  more  general  nature.  The 
editorials  discuss  Dr.  Griffis's  views  of  Dutch  influence  on  the  Pilgrims, 
and  President  Eliot's  "  persistent  attempt  to  discredit  the  American 
Common  School."  (  !  ) 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  February,  President  Gilman  argues 
for  a  liberal  education  that  shall  include  "  mathematics,  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  literature,  science,  history,  and  philosophy "  ; 
Professor  Comey  returns  to  the  charge  with  well-supported  statements 
about  the  growth  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which  are  most 
encouraging  ;  Professor  Pancoast  criticises  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments in  English  which  have  recently  found  favor ;  and  John  Bigham 
relates  the  history  of  the  Amherst  plan  of  college  government.  This 
can  almost  be  called  a  college  number,  though  there  is  much  of  interest 
for  teachers  in  other  fields. 

The  February  Academy  reprints  from  the  Contemporary  Review  Dr. 
Welldon's  strong  article  on  "The  Position  of  Greek  in  the  Universities." 
Next  follows  a  description  of  University  Extension  by  Miss  Gardiner. 
Professor  R.  H.  Alvey  writes  of  English  in  the  Public  Schools,  Miss 
Lathe  has  an  essay  on  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  Dr.  MacDonald 
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discusses  Hamlet's  insanity.  Mr.  J.  W.  MacDonald,  using  Professor 
Levermore's  December  address  as  a  text,  advocates  broader  methods 
in  History ;  and  Mr.  Thurber  has  a  criticism  upon  some  of  Mr.  Grand- 
gent's  remarks  at  the  same  meeting.  There  is  also  given  a  r^sum^  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals  of  New  York. 

The  Educational  Times  (London)  occupies  some  twenty-eight  closely 
printed  pages  with  a  list  of  pupils  who  passed  the  Christmas  examination 
at  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Altogether,  over  sixteen  thousand  can- 
didates presented  themselves  for  examination  during  the  year,  eighty 
per  cent  of  whom  were  successful  in  winning  their  certificates.  This 
issue  contains  reports  of  the  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  College,  and  of 
meetings  of  the  Head-masters'  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Prin- 
cipals of  Private  Schools,  all  in  London.  A  leading  subject  of  editorial 
discussion  is  the  proposed  Albert  University.  There  are  news  items  of 
interest  from  the  Universities  and  other  educational  centres.  On  the 
whole,  this  issue  is  less  attractive  to  American  readers  than  that  of  the 
preceding  month,  which  had  a  paper  by  Oscar  Browning. 
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SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   B.A.    DEGREE. 

THE  lack  of  any  system  of  higher  education  in  this  country 
has  been  often  commented  on,  and  the  want  of  correlation 
between  the  different  grades  of  higher  instruction  is  a  patent 
fact.  The  duplication  of  work  in  preparatory  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  strikes  forcibly  the  student  of  education,  and 
he  cannot  but  regard  it  as  representing  an  immense  waste  of 
power.  Federal  supervision  would  be  no  remedy  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  It  would  cause  more  evils  than  it  would  cure.  The 
country  is  not  entirely  homogeneous  in  its  people  and  its  insti- 
tutions ;  the  needs  of  different  sections  of  the  country  are 
different ;  and  educational  remedies  that  would  suit  one  State 
will  not  suit  another.  There  ought  not,  however,  to  be  any 
insuperable  difficulty  in  securing  such  harmony  of  action 
between  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  a  State  as 
would  reduce  this  waste  of  power  to  a  minimum  within  that 
State.  The  schools  might  so  arrange  their  courses  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  be  really  preparatory  to  the  colleges,  or  to  the  col- 
legiate departments  of  the  universities,  and  the  colleges  might 
be  really  preparatory  to  the  higher  instruction  of  the  univer- 
sities. It  is  not  desirable  that  the  collegiate  departments  of  the 
universities  should  be  cut  off,  or  that  the  colleges  should  limit 
themselves  to  preparation  for  the  universities.  The  country  is 
not  ready  for  this.  It  would  not  be  possible  without  an  im- 
mense endowment  to  sustain  a  university  for  advanced  instruc- 
tion alone.     The  large  majority  of  students  will  desire  only  a 
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collegiate  degree,  and  whether  they  get  this  degree  at  the  col- 
leges or  in  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  universities,  is 
immaterial  provided  that  it  represents  equivalent  culture.  But 
on  the  basis  of  this  collegiate  degree  the  universities  should 
give  advanced  instruction  in  special  subjects,  such  advanced 
instruction  as  would  relieve  the  ambitious  student  from  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Europe  to  obtain  it.  If  the  university 
does  not  give  this  advanced  instruction,  it  should  drop  the 
name  ;  if  the  college  does  give  this  instruction,  it  should  assume 
the  name.  The  two  appellations  should  be  differentiated,  and 
we  should  then  be  able  to  tell  what  is  a  college  and  what  is  a 
university.  Is  this  the  case  now .'  To  ask  this  question  is  to 
answer  it.  Of  the  hundreds  of  so-called  universities  dotted 
over  the  country,  scarce  one  in  a  hundred  gives  real  university 
instruction.  Some  universities  have  built  such  departments  on 
the  basis  of  their  collegiate  departments,  and  the  number  is 
growing,  but  the  very  large  majority  should  abandon  the  name 
and  content  themselves  with  the  less  pretentious  appellation 
of  college.  They  should  limit  themselves  to  the  performance 
of  good  collegiate  work,  and  thus  justify  their  existence  and 
their  right  to  confer  the  B.A.  degree. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
significance  of  the  B.A.  degree  in  this  country.  It  is  very  hard 
to  tell  just  what  the  B.A.  degree  means.  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  catalogues  of  the  several  colleges  or  universities, 
and  after  studying  out  the  requirements  of  the  entrance  exam- 
inations, and  the  various  courses  as  laid  down  for  the  two  or 
three  terms  —  the  subjects  often  varying  in  each  term  of  the 
three,  or  more  frequently,  four  years  of  study  required  —  the 
patient  investigator  may  succeed  in  obtaining  an  indefinite  idea 
of  the  kind  of  culture  possessed  by  the  student  when  he  is 
finally  dubbed  B.A.  The  writer  has  undertaken  this  labor  in  the 
case  of  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  the  most  prominent  universi- 
ties in  the  country,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  summarize  the  results. 

Harvard  holds  admission  examinations  of  two  kinds,  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  the  first  embracing  English,  Greek, 
Latin,   German,    French,    History,   Mathematics,  and    Physical 
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Science,  i.e.  Astronomy  and   Physics :   the  second   embracing 
Greek,  Latin,  Greek  and  Latin  Composition,  German,  French, 
Mathematics  (two  courses).  Physics,  and  Chemistry.     The  can- 
didate must  pass  in  all   the  elementary  and  in  txvo  advanced 
studies;  or  he  may  omit  German  or  French  and  take  three  ad- 
vanced studies  ;  or  omit  Greek  or  Latin  and  take/(7z/r  advanced 
studies  ;  or  omit  one  modern  and  one  ancient  language  and  take 
five  advanced  studies,  the  four  or  five  including  the  last  four 
courses  above  mentioned ;  thus,  if  his  knowledge  of  languages 
is  deficient,  it  is   counterbalanced  by  increased  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  and  Physical  Science.    On  this  basis  he  must  study 
during  the  Freshman  year  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  a 
little  Chemistry  (once  a  week  first   half-year),  and  German  or 
French,  if  not  examined  for  admission  in  both.     To  these  he 
must  add/t?«r  elective  courses  during  each  of  his  four  years,  or 
equivalents  in  half-courses,  except  that,  if  he  studies  French  or 
German  in  Freshman  year,  he  adds  but  three  elective  courses 
during  that  year,  one  of  which  may  be  Music  ;  and  furthermore, 
certain  themes  and  forensics  are  prescribed  in  Sophomore  and 
Junior  years,  but  none    in    Senior.      Hence  a  student   may  be 
admitted  with  one  ancient  and  one  modern  language,  and  there- 
after not  study  either  ancient  or  modern  languages  except  Ger- 
man or  French  in  Freshman  year.     The  B.A.'s  of  Harvard  are, 
consequently,  of  various  sorts  and  kinds.      For  B.Sc.  the  can- 
didate is  examined  for  admission  in  History,  Mathematics,  Physi- 
cal Science,  English,  and  German  or  French,  and  in  whatever 
direction  he  takes  his  degree  he  must  have  at  least  three  years 
of  both  French  and  German. 

Yale  does  not  carry  the  elective  system  so  far.  The  admis- 
sion examinations  embrace  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and 
French  or  German, — no  English.  All  the  studies  of  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  are  prescribed :  in  the  former,  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  French  or  German,  and  Oriental  History  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  first  four  of  these,  and  Mechanics,  Astron- 
omy, and  English.  In  Junior  year  Physics,  Logic,  Psychology 
and  Ethics,  and  Christian  Evidences,  occupying  six  hours  per 
week,  are  prescribed,   and  the  student   selects    nine   hours    of 
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elective  courses  ;  in  Senior  year  Philosophy,  one  course  of  two 
hours  per  week,  is  prescribed,  and  the  student  selects  thirteen 
hours  of  elective  courses.  Here  the  classical  tradition  still 
prevails  through  the  Sophomore  year,  and  the  candidate  for 
B.A.  must  have  two  years  of  French  or  German.  The  major 
part  of  what  he  learns  after  Sophomore  year  varies  with 
his  individual  prepossessions.  At  Yale  a  three  years'  course 
for  B.Ph.  takes  the  place  of  the  Harvard  four  years'  course  for 
B.Sc.  The  candidate  is  examined  for  admission  in  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  United  States  History,  Latin,  and 
Mathematics,  but  no  Latin  is  studied  after  admission.  The 
Freshman  course  is  prescribed  for  all;  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  there  are  special  courses,  but  all  involve  at  least  two 
years'  work  in  both  French  and  German  for  this  degree. 

Princeton  examines  the  student  for  admission  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.  The  studies  of  both  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  are  substantially  all  required  ;  in  the 
former,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  French  or  German,  English, 
and  Astronomy  are  studied  ;  in  the  latter,  the  first  five  of  these 
are  continued,  and  History,.  Logic,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and 
Botany  are  added,  together  with  tzvo  elective  courses,  equal  to 
four  hours  per  week,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  French,  or 
German.  In  Junior  year  the  required  studies  are  Psychology, 
Political  Economy,  Physics,  English  Literature,  Astronomy, 
and  Geology,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  student's  time, 
equal  to  eight  hours,  and  he  takes  tJiree  elective  courses,  equal 
to  six  hours.  In  Senior  year  Astronomy,  Geology,  Ethics, 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity  are  required,  occupying  about 
one-third  time,  or  four  hours,  and  the  student  takes y^^r  elective 
courses,  equal  to  ten  hours.  Here  the  candidate  for  B.A. 
studies  nearly  all  the  sciences  that  there  are,  as  well  as  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  History,  Literature,  and  Philosophy. 
The  query  might  suggest  itself  as  to  how  much  of  this  he  can 
digest.  Here  there  is  also  a  B.Sc.  course,  for  admission  to 
which  Latin  is  required,  but  Latin  is  not  studied  after  admis- 
sion. 

The  B.A.  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  is  three  years,  but  the 
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matriculation  examination  is  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
above-mentioned  universities.  It  embraces  Latin,  Greek  (or 
French  and  German),  Mathematics  (including  Analytical 
Geometry),  English,  History  (United  States  or  Greece,  and 
England  or  Rome),  and  the  elements  of  some  07ie  science. 
After  matriculation  the  required  studies  are  English  Com- 
position and  Literature,  German  and  French,  Chemistry  or 
Physics  or  Biology,  Logic,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Geography  and  Ancient  or  Modern  History,  Drawing,  Vocal 
and  Physical  Culture,  and  the  Theory  of  Accounts,  and  lectures 
in  Science  or  Literature.  With  this  basis  there  are  seven  elec- 
tive groups,  each  including  tivo  main  studies,  pursued  for  at 
least  two  years  during  five  hours  per  week  in  each,  namely,  (i) 
Latin  and  Greek,  (2)  Mathematics  and  Physics,  (3)  Chemistry 
and  Biology,  (4)  Physics  and  Chemistry,  (5)  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics, (6)  History  and  Political  Science,  (7)  English  and 
French  or  German.  In  each  group  the  course  in  Logic,  Ethics, 
and  Psychology  is  studied  during  the  third  year.  Here  the 
B.A.  is  based  on  the  thorough  study  of  two  cognate  subjects, 
with  more  elementary  study  of  subsidiary  branches.  This  is 
the  only  undergraduate  degree,  and  the  system  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  heretofore  noticed,  especially  to  that  pursued 
at  Princeton. 

At  Cornell  we  find  four  degrees,  B.A.,  B.Let.,  B.Sc,  and 
B.Ph.,  each  a  four  years'  course.  The  primary  entrance  ex- 
amination is  the  same  for  all :  English,  Geography,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  Mathematics,  and  American  History.  The  ad- 
vanced entrance  examination  differs  for  each  degree;  for  B.A. 
it  is  Greek,  Latin,  and  Greek  and  Roman  History  and  Geogra- 
phy ;  for  B.Let.  and  B.Sc,  French,  German,  and  Mathematics 
through  Plane  Trigonometry  ;  for  B.Ph.,  as  for  B.A.,  except 
Greek,  and  as  for  B.Let.  and  B.Sc.  in  any  one  of  the  three 
above-named  studies.  The  course  for  B.A.  alone  will  be 
described.  In  Freshman  year  all  the  studies  are  required, 
namely,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  French,  English,  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  and  Hygiene.  In  Sophomore  year  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  English,  Physics,   Psychology  and   Logic    are 
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required,  and  there  may  be  from  no)ic  to  four  hours  of  elective 
studies  each  term.  In  Junior  and  Senior  years  all  studies  are 
elective  except  four  theses,  and  two  hours  of  Military  Science 
during  one  term,  in  Senior  year.  Greek  does  not  enter  into 
any  one  of  the  other  degrees,  nor  Latin  into  B.Let.  and  B.Sc, 
but  the  place  of  these  is  supplied  by  French  or  German,  or 
both,  English,  and  the  Sciences. 

Michigan  has  the  same  degrees  as  Cornell.  The  admission 
examination  for  B.A.  is  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  English 
Language  and  Rhetoric,  History,  Physiology,  and  Botany  ;  for 
B.Ph.,  as  for  B.A.,  except  Greek  and  Greek  History,  and  French 
or  German  in  addition  ;  for  B.Sc,  as  for  B.Ph.,  except  that  the 
candidate  takes  two  of  the  three  studies,  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  tiuo  of  six  additional  scientific  studies,  the  amount  required 
being  a  half-year's  work  in  each;  for  B.Let.,  as  for  B.Sc,  ex- 
cept that  the  candidate  takes  three  of  the  six  sciences,  or  in 
place  of  these  and  English  History,  he  takes  French,  or  German, 
or  Latin,  the  amount  required  being  two  years'  work  in  each. 
Here  there  are  no  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
classes,  but  four  years'  work  is  required  for  each  degree.  The 
courses  are  arranged  by  semesters  in  each  subject.  For  B.A., 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics 
are  required,  occupying  three-fourths  time,  and  one-fourth  is 
optional ;  twenty-four  courses  in  all  are  required.  Greek  is  not 
required  for  any  other  degree,  nor  Latin  for  B.Sc.  and  B.Let.  ; 
the  modern  languages  and  the  sciences  fill  the  place  of  the 
classics. 

Wisconsin,  too,  has  four  degrees,  but  instead  of  B.Ph.  there 
is  a  B.Let.  (English),  that  requires  advanced  studies  in  English. 
Here  the  four  classes  exist,  and  each  degree  requires  four  years 
for  its  attainment.  Lack  of  space  forbids  entering  into  detail 
as  to  the  studies  required,  but  they  may  be  inferred  from  the 
system  in  vogue  at  Cornell  and  Michigan,  to  which  that  of 
Wisconsin  is  somewhat  similar. 

The  requirements  for  B.A.  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
are  added  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  These  have  varied 
at  different  times,  and  the  present  requirements  have  existed 
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but  a  few  years.  They  embrace  courses  in  Latin,  Greek  or 
Logic,  French  or  Spanish  or  Italian,  German  or  English,  Math- 
ematics or  Astronomy,  History,  and  any  two  of  the  four  sciences, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Geology.  It  is  difficult  to 
compare  the  system  here  with  that  of  other  institutions,  for  the 
four  college  classes  do  not  exist,  and  there  is  no  progressive 
curriculum.  Each  subject  is  taught  in  a  "  School "  independent 
of  every  other,  and  the  classes  in  each  School  vary  with  the 
subject,  the  Senior  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  French 
and  German,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  forming  advanced  courses 
leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  and  in  other  schools  tivo  parallel 
courses  in  different  parts  of  the  same  subject  are  required  for 
M.A.,  where  one  is  required  for  B.A.^  It  may  be  said  that  to 
enter  upon  the  B.A.  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics, 
such  preparation  is  necessary  as  would  be  given  in  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  a  college.  No  entrance  examination  is  required, 
except  an  elementary  one  for  Virginia  students  to  secure  free 
tuition,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  certificate  of  a  preparatory  school. 
The  01ms  is  placed  upon  the  student,  after  consultation  with  the 
professor,  of  determining  whether  his  preparation  is  sufficient 
to  justify  his  entering  upon  the  respective  courses.  Much  pri- 
vate work,  outside  of  the  regular  class-work,  is  required,  so  that 
it  is  inadvisable  for  the  student  to  attempt  more  than  three 
studies,  or  at  most  four,  in  one  year.  A  very  well  prepared 
student  may  attain  the  B.A.  degree  in  two  years,  but  the  aver- 
age student  will  require  at  least  three  years.  A  few  years  ago 
the  four  degrees,  B.A.,  B.Ph.,  B.Sc,  and  B.Let.,  were  conferred 
here,  but  recently  the  others  were  abolished  and  the  above-men- 
tioned B.A.,  with  certain  options,  was  substituted.  The  scheme 
is  still  on  trial,  and  is  certainly  susceptible  of  amendment. 

On  comparing  these  schemes,  one  is  struck  with  the  diversity. 

1  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  M.A.  degree  was  established  in  1832,  and  the 
B.A.  degree  not  until  1S48,  and  there  was  no  connection  between  them.  The  M.A. 
required  graduation  in  Latin,  Greek,  !Mathematics,  French  and  German,  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry,  and  for  over  twenty  years  in  History  and 
Literature  also,  but  this  requirement  was  dispensed  with  in  1883.  The  B.A.  require- 
ments were  much  less.  A  new  M.A.  degree  has  just  been  established,  which  allows 
certain  options  and  requires  the  B.A.  described  above  as  a  preliminary. 
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Where  B.A.  is  the  only  undergraduate  degree,  it  represents 
varied  attainments  within  certain  limits,  except  at  Harvard, 
where  there  is  practically  no  limit,  and  it  is  intended  to  com- 
prehend the  more  specific  degrees  of  the  other  institutions. 
Greek  is  not  required  after  entrance  for  B.A.  at  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  or  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  at  the  two  first  this 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  increased  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  the  natural  sciences,  whereas  at  the  last  Logic  is  the 
only  alternative.  The  classical  tradition  still  prevails  at  Yale 
and  Princeton,  and  for  B.A.  at  Cornell,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin, but  here  there  are  alternative  degrees  that  omit  Greek 
and  even  Latin,  and  stand  on  an  equality.  In  all  except  the 
University  of  Virginia  the  courses  are  based  on  entrance  exam- 
inations, and  at  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  they  necessitate 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  for  B.A.,  even  though  these 
studies  may  not  be  pursued  afterwards.^ 

There  is  one  point  in  this  connection  that  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  educators.  That  is  the  increased  burden  imposed  upon 
preparatory  schools.  They  must  now  teach  not  only  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  mathematics,  but  English,  history, 
and  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to 
teach  all  these.  The  principal  must  enlarge  his  staff,  or  the 
schools  must  be  differentiated.  Most  schools,  however,  do  not 
yet  realize  this.  They  go  on  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, as  their  principal  subjects  of  instruction,  sometimes 
with  a  smattering  of  French  and  German,  and  the  merest 
veneer  of  English,  history,  and  the  physical  sciences.  We  must 
have  classical  schools  and  modern  schools  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  two  main  classes  of  students.  This  differentiation  might 
even  be  extended  to  the  smaller  colleges.  It  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  abandon  the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  but  their 
courses  might  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments of  the  universities,  so  that  a  student  graduating  from 
one  of  them  would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  pursuing  ad- 
vanced studies  at  the  universities.     In  view  of  the   diversity 

1  At  Johns  Hopkins  French  and  German  may  be  substituted  for  Greek  in  the 
entrance  examination,  but  Latin  is  required. 
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that  characterizes  the  B.A.  degree,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
custom  to  prevail  that  each  graduate  should  write  after  his 
name,  in  abbreviated  form,  the  particular  college  or  university 
at  which  he  obtained  his  degree.  This  custom  already  prevails 
in  England,  and  with  foreigners  who  take  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
at  German  universities.  It  has  many  advantages,  and  as  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  a  uniform  course  for  the  B.A.  degree,  even  if 
this  were  desirable,  it  would  at  least  serve  to  designate  the 
degree  more  definitely. 

The  above  examination  shows,  finally,  that  no  one  set  of  sub- 
jects can  claim  the  right  of  constituting  alone  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, which  fact  is  a  great  gain  in  the  world  of  letters  and 
science.  This  consideration  opens  up  a  wider  field  for  discus- 
sion than  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  will  permit. 
It  is  connected  with  the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  have 
one  general  B.A.  degree  for  all  classes  of  students,  or  whether 
the  four  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.Ph.,  B.Let.,  and  B.Sc.  should  be 
provided  for  in  all  higher  institutions.  The  writer  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  plan  is  the  better.  In  that  case  the 
study  of  the  classics  might  remain  the  basis  of  the  B.A. 
course,  and  these  studies  might  be  omitted  from  the  other 
degrees.  The  B.A.  has  lost  its  old  significance,  and  has  not 
yet  attained  to  any  generally  recognized  new  one.  Where  it  is 
the  general  degree,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  must  be  substi- 
tutions,—  for  a  B.A.  graduate  cannot  know  everything,  —  and 
the  prevalent  contention  will  still  continue  as  to  how  much  his- 
tory, English,  modern  languages,  and  science  will  suffice  for  a 
deficient  knowledge  of  the  classics.  Even  where  the  classics 
are  required  in  the  entrance  examinations  and  dropped  after- 
wards, it  is  a  question  whether  that  modicum  of  knowledge  is 
worth  the  requirement.  Other  subjects  are  equally  as  valuable 
for  mental  training  and  liberal  culture  as  the  classics,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  recognized  in  modern  education. 

James  M.  Garnett. 

University  of  Virginia. 
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Senior,   Tyro,  and  Miss  Emerald. 

Ty.  I  want  to  introduce  my  friend,  Miss  Emerald,  a  teacher 
of  French.  I  gave  her,  the  other  evening,  an  account  of  our 
last  conversation,  and  said  we  had  drifted  round  to  the  subject 
of  the  proper  time  and  age  for  beginning  French  in  school,  or 
more  exactly,  to  the  question  whether  French  should  come 
before  Latin.  She  was  much  interested,  and  asked  if  she 
might  come  and  be  a  silent  listener. 

Miss  Em.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Senior,  you  will  think  me  rather 
presuming,  but  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  should  be  intruding  upon  a 
stranger.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  as  if  I  were 
going  to  call  on  an  old  acquaintance,  I  might  almost  say,  on  an 
old  friend. 

Sen.  You  are  surely  very  welcome.  Miss  Emerald.  I  suppose 
we  have  met  before,  but  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  remember- 
ing when. 

Miss  Em.  No,  Mr.  Senior,  we  have  not  met ;  but  it  was  my 
fortune  to  use  one  of  your  Latin  books  a  few  years  ago,  and 
long  communication  with  an  author  through  his  book,  particu- 
larly if  it  serves  you  as  a  kind  of  guide  and  counsellor,  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  acquaintance  and  sometimes  of  friendship. 

Sen.  I  assure  you,  that  if,  by  making  books,  I  could  make 
friends,  I  should  want  to  do  nothing  else  all  my  life.  I  am  glad 
you  have  come ;  for  if  you  have  had  much  experience  in  teach- 
ing French,  I  am  sure  I  shall  learn  far  more  from  you  than  you 
can  from  me.  Very  likely  what  with  me  is  matter  of  theory, 
your  practical  knowledge  may  illuminate,  either  confirming  or 
disproving.     I  have  great  respect  for  facts  and  the  registries  of 

experience. 
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Miss  Em.  If  you  talk  of  learning  from  me,  Mr.  Senior,  I 
shall  suspect  you  are  laughing  at  me.  I  have  naturally  tried 
hard  to  find  out  the  best  ways  of  doing  what  I  have  had  to  do  ; 
but  I  haven't  given  any  thought  to  the  particular  subject  that 
Mr.  Tyro  said  you  and  he  were  going  to  talk  over,  whether 
French  ought  to  come  before  Latin.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
it  was  very  stupid  in  me  that  I  had  not  reflected  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  two  schools  where  I  have  taught  French,  the 
arrangement  of  studies  was  quite  different ;  so  that  in  one 
French  preceded  Latin,  and  in  the  other  Latin  preceded  French. 
I  found,  to  be  sure,  that  results  were  very  different  in  the  two 
schools,  so  far  as  my  department  was  concerned ;  but  I  looked 
for  the  causes  in  other  circumstances.  Still  one  thing  puzzled 
me  very  much,  I  had,  or  thought  I  had,  much  poorer  success 
in  the  latter  school  in  spite  of  all  I  had  gained  by  experience. 

Ty.  I  believe  you  told  me  that  you  taught  first  in  a  classical 
school  in  Boston,  and  that  there  you  had  younger  pupils  than 
those  of  your  last  school. 

Miss  Em.  Yes,  that  was  a  boys'  school,  and  French  was 
begun  at  the  outset  of  the  course.  The  boys,  on  entering,  were 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  Latin  came  two  years  later.  Lately 
I  have  been  in  a  large  high  school,  a  little  way  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  my  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  were  on  the  average  about 
sixteen.  They  began  Latin  at  entrance  and  took  up  French 
the  second  year  of  the  course. 

Sen.  What  you  say  interests  me  very  much,  and  you  must 
believe  that  I  was  quite  serious  when  I  said  that  I  should  learn 
much  more  from  you  than  you  could  from  me.  I  taught  French 
many  years  ago,  without,  I  am  afraid,  knowing  very  much  about 
the  language,  but  I  had  no  such  varied  and  instructive  experi- 
ence as  yours.  You  have  spoken  of  the  different  age  of  your 
pupils  in  the  two  schools  ;  do  you  think  there  was  any  decided 
difference  in  their  intelligence  and  social  standing  and  surround- 
ings .'' 

Miss  Em.  No,  I  am  sure  there  was  none  to  speak  of.  The 
pupils  of  both  schools  seemed  to  me  much  above  the  average, 
but  not  in  any  way  markedly  different,  and  their  previous  train- 
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ing  in  grammar  schools  had  been  quite  the  same.  As  I  have 
said,  the  pupils  of  the  mixed  school  were  several  years  older 
when  they  began  French,  than  the  others.  That  I  supposed 
was  a  great  advantage.  Then,  though  I  did  not  give  the  sub- 
ject thought  at  the  time,  I  suppose  it  should  be  accounted  a 
gain  that  they  had  had  a  year  of  Latin  and  were  still  carrying 
on  that  study.  Everybody  says  some  knowledge  of  Latin 
makes  French  easier,  and  I  should  think  it  must  be  so.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  reason  why  Latin  is  usually  begun  first.  One 
sees  in  college  courses  that  French  is  usually  put  somewhere  in 
the  second  or  third  year,  when  it  is  not  a  requirement  for 
admission. 

Now  in  spite  of  these  three  things,  my  added  experience  in 
teaching  and  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  greater  age  and 
mental  advancement  of  my  pupils,  and  their  previous  study  of 
Latin  for  a  year,  I  actually  seemed  to  accomplish  less.  My 
pupils  were  less  interested,  they  made  less  progress  in  under- 
standing and  speaking,  and  they  seemed  to  have  less  respect 
for  their  work  and  for  the  language  itself.  Though  they  had 
more  command  of  English  than  the  younger  pupils,  and  so  could 
translate  better,  I  do  not  think  they  apprehended  the  sense  so 
quickly,  and  they  could  not  read  so  well.  My  principal  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied  with  my  work,  but  I  was  not.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  fault  was  somehow  mine,  and  I  resigned. 
Now,  Mr.  Senior,  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  what  you  think  the 
matter  was. 

Sen.  I  have  no  doubt.  Miss  Emerald,  that  you  were  very 
unjust  to  yourself.  There  really  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
you  were  at  fault  at  all.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  you  were  doing  better  work  when  you  were 
most  dissatisfied.  You  probably  had  no  less  enthusiasm,  you 
had  gained  in  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  you  had  the 
great  advantage  of  two  or  three  years'  experience.  You  were 
simply  contending  against  the  fates  —  in  other  words,  against 
natural  laws.  You  were  the  victim  of  a  mistaken  educational 
theory. 

Ty.    Do  you  mean,  Mr.   Senior,  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
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does  not  make  French  easier  to  acquire  ?     I  never  heard  that 
disputed. 

Sen.  No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  only  say  now  that  putting 
Latin  before  French  is  an  educational  blunder  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Let  me  quote  a  passage  from  the  autobiography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  : 

"  We  are  told  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first  with  the  Latin,  and, 
having  acquired  that,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  attain  those  modern  lan- 
guages which  are  derived  from  it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the 
Greek,  in  order  more  easily  to  acquire  the  Latin.  It  is  true  that,  if  you 
can  clamber  and  get  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  without  using  the  steps, 
you  will  more  easily  gain  them  in  descending ;  but  certainly,  if  you 
begin  with  the  lowest,  you  will  with  more  ease  ascend  to  the  top."  ^ 

What  Franklin  says  about  Greek  has,  of  course,  no  point, 
because  Greek  has  no  such  relation  to  Latin  as  Latin  has  to 
French  and  other  modern  languages,  and  because  Greek  is 
easier  than  Latin  ;  at  least  many  persons  think  so.  In  Frank- 
lin's day  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Greek.  But 
the  passage  is  worth  quoting  for  the  happy  and  characteristic 
illustration  of  the  last  sentence.  But  preposterous,  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  would  be  the  mistake  of  beginning  with 
Latin  in  the  case  of  a  private  learner,  which,  as  the  context 
shows,  was  what  Franklin  had  in  mind,  the  error  becomes 
vastly  more  serious  when  applied  to  classes  in  school. 

You  say.  Miss  Emerald,  that  your  Philadelphia  pupils,  who 
took  Latin  first,  were  less  interested  in  French  than  your 
Boston  pupils.  Now  locality,  intelligence,  parentage,  previous 
training  and  condition,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  you 
experienced  is  found  to  be  almost  universally  true.  At  least 
I  can  assert  that  of  boys'  schools ;  for  I  have  been  told  so  by 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  schools  in  this 
country,  and  by  English  and  German  schoolmasters.  More- 
over all  my  personal  experience  and  observations,  and  they 
have  not  been  slight,  point  the  same  way.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  a  law,  however  it  is  to  be  accounted  for.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  find  the  true  grounds,  but  if  we  are  convinced  of  the  fact,  it 

1  Bigelow's  Life  of  Franklin  (Lippincott,  1S75),  vol.  i,  p.  256. 
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surely  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  right 
order  of  these  studies. 

Still  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of 
a  boy's  feelings  about  French  as  compared  with  Latin.  Prob- 
ably his  inferior  interest  in  French,  when  he  comes  to  it  after 
a  year  or  two  of  Latin,  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  the  novelty  that  naturally  attaches  to  the  first  strange 
language  that  one  takes  up. 

Miss  Em.  Wouldn't  there  be,  then,  just  as  much  loss  in  the 
beginning  of  Latin,  if  the  order  of  study  were  reversed,  I 
mean,  if  Latin  were  begun  after  French .'' 

Sen.  At  first  blush  that  would  seem  so  ;  but  for  a  reason 
that  I  will  explain  later,  I  think  it  would  not  be  true.  Then, 
in  the  next  place,  to  a  boy  who  has  had  a  good  stiff  drill  in 
Latin,  the  beginnings  of  French  seem  ridiculously  easy.  He 
has  gained  mental  grasp  and  vigor,  and  he  finds  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  French  nothing  that  challenges  him  to  put  forth  his 
might.  He  has  been  trained  to  "put  the  shot"  of  twenty 
pounds,  what  does  he  care  for  a  weight  of  five  pounds }  He 
can  clear  the  bar  at  five  feet  eight ;  a  leap  of  three  feet  means 
nothing  at  all.  We  naturally  love  what  is  hard,  not  what  is 
easy ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  arts  of  the  edu- 
cator so  to  arrange  studies  and  so  to  grade  difficulties,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  mind  of  the  learner  shall  not  be  unduly 
taxed,  and  on  the  other,  not  lack  the  stimulus  of  adequate 
appeal. 

Then  again  —  but  I  see  that  my  friend  Tyro  has  something 
that  he  wants  to  say.  I  hope  he  has  forgotten  that  I  used 
sometimes  to  reprove  him  in  school  for  being  more  eager  to 
give  vent  to  his  ideas  than  to  hear  me  through,  for  now  I  am 
glad  of  every  interruption. 

Ty.  It  is  surely  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  I  was  going  to 
ask  if  you  don't  think  some  account  is  to  be  taken  of  mental 
associations,  of  the  ideals  that  children  insensibly  form } 

Sen.  I  don't  think  I  understand  your  point.  Pray  explain  a 
little. 

Ty.    I  mean  that  when  boys  and  girls  come  to  the  study  of 
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Latin,  they  have,  perhaps  vague,  but  certainly  grandiose  notions 
of  the  Romans.  They  have  read,  it  may  be,  the  story  of  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  of  the  maiden  Cloelia,  of  Coriolanus, 
of  ManHus  Torquatus.  They  have  heard  of  Roman  roads  and 
arches,  and  victories  and  triumphs,  and  the  bloody  shows  of  the 
amphitheatre.  They  think  of  the  Romans  as  a  very  great  and 
very  wondrous  people,  as  they  were  ;  and  to  study  their  lan- 
guage is  a  privilege  and  an  honor,  is  a  mark  of  distinction,  con- 
fers a  kind  of  dignity. 

Sen.  Very  true.  And  so  to  pass  from  Latin  to  French  is,  in 
their  view,  to  take  a  step  down.  Of  course  you  do  not  mean 
that  these  are  their  conscious  reflections  ;  but  in  the  hidden, 
mysterious  workings  of  the  unconscious  are  the  sources  and 
preparations  of  the  ideas  that  direct  and  rule  us. 

I  was  about  to  add  another  observation,  which  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  fanciful.  The  study  of  language  is  largely  a  study  of 
words,  and  the  student  of  French  and  Latin  has  his  attention 
arrested  incessantly  by  the  relationships  which  are  numberless 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  languages.  Now  suppose  a  boy 
to  have  studied  Latin.  After  a  year  or  two  he  takes  French, 
and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  let  us  say,  in  vin  an 
abbreviated  form  of  vinuin.  Jeime  he  might  not  so  readily  see 
is  irom jejmitis ;  froidirom.  fngid?is ;  ecorce  from  corticcni ;  lors 
from  hora ;  grejiotdlle  irom  ranunaila,  and  thousands  more  like 
these.  But  he  feels  no  interest ;  rather  a  sort  of  contempt  for 
these  abridged,  broken-down,  distorted,  or  corrupt  forms.  But 
suppose  the  order  of  his  study  reversed.  It  gives  him  a  keen 
pleasure  to  find  in  Latin  the  originals  of  his  French  words,  and 
he  will  sometimes  surprise  his  teacher  by  his  shrewd  guesses. 
The  advantage,  then,  in  beginning  with  French  is  twofold : 
French  is  saved  from  contempt,  and  there  is  the  added  pleas- 
ure that  comes  from  an  order  of  study  in  consonance  with 
nature.  From  the  constitution  of  our  minds  we  find,  I  know 
not  what  pleasure,  in  tracking  things  to  their  sources. 

Finally,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  the  more  orderly,  system- 
atic, logical  structure  of  Latin,  makes  it  a  more  natural  suc- 
cessor to  French  in  the  order  of  study,  than  French  is  to  Latin ; 
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and  if  this  is  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  however  unconscious  of  it  he  may  be. 

Miss  E^n.  What  you  have  just  said  suggests  to  me  a  new 
thought.  French  seems  a  kind  of  natural  bridge  from  English 
to  Latin.  In  its  vocabulary,  in  point  of  inflections,  in  the  use 
of  the  definite  and  indefinite  article,  which  the  Latin  lacks,  and 
in  the  order  of  thought  and  of  words,  French  is  much  nearer 
English  than  Latin  is.  At  one  extreme  it  approaches  English 
in  many  ways  very  closely,  and  at  the  other  it  shades  off  almost 
insensibly  into  Latin.  The  transition  from  English  to  French  is 
probably  not  so  very  different  from  the  transition  from  French 
to  Latin  in  point  of  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  the  French 
learn  Latin  very  much  more  easily  than  we  do.  The  amount  of 
Latin  that  a  French  boy  reads  in  the  Lycee  is  something  aston- 
ishing. 

Sen.  That  is  a  happy  thought  of  yours,  Miss  Emerald. 
French  is  a  natural  bridge  or  pathway  to  Latin  for  English 
speaking  races.  It  would  justly  be  accounted  a  piece  of  folly 
to  climb  a  mountain  by  a  direct  ascent  over  the  steepest  and 
most  rugged  ways,  when  one  could  gain  the  top  by  a  gradually 
and  easily  rising  path.  Such  a  path  the  nations  that  overran 
France  and  finally  settled  in  the  country  have  made  for  us  in  the 
French  tongue,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  surmount,  in  a  measure, 
the  most  formidable  difficulties  of  the  Latin  language,  I  mean  the 
inflections  and  the  vocabulary.  Those  peoples  found  the  Latin 
inflections  too  hard  and  complex  to  be  manageable  in  speech, 
and  insensibly  and  by  unconscious  efforts  they  reduced  and  sim- 
plified them.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  most  obvious  suggestion 
of  common  sense  to  accustom  the  ear  gradually  to  an  order  not 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  vernacular,  and  to  words  about  as 
much  like  English  words  as  they  are  like  Latin,  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  comprehending  a  collocation  both  of  words  and  ideas 
that  is  so  foreign  and  strange  as  that  of  Latin. 

But  really,  Miss  Emerald,  I  am  only  saying  with  more  words 
what  you  had  already  said.  I  have  implied,  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  that  I  would  have  French  taught  for  a  year  or  two 
largely  by  an  oral  method.  I  would  have  it  learned  by  the  ear. 
Do  you  agree  with  me  } 
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Miss  Em.  Entirely.  I  make  it  a  rule  for  a  long  time  not  to 
have  my  pupils  see  a  French  word  or  sentence  till  they  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  and  uttered  it,  after  me,  perhaps  many 
times.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  young  pupils  get  to  under- 
stand by  this  method.  They  are  obliged  to  depend  wholly 
upon  the  sound ;  and  the  ear,  far  too  little  trained  in  our  meth- 
ods of  learning  modern  languages,  which  I  have  heard  some- 
body say  are  simply  the  traditional  ways  of  studying  Latin  and 
Greek,  soon  shows  that  it  deserves  to  be  less  neglected. 

For  some  minutes  Tyro  had  not  been  attending  to  the  con- 
versation. He  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in  looking  over 
Franklin's  Autobiography  which  he  had  taken  from  the  table. 
He  now  looked  up  and  said  :  I  have  been  looking  over  the  pas- 
sage that  you  read  a  little  while  ago  from  Franklin,  Mr.  Senior, 
and  I  find  there  is  more  in  that  connection  that  is  to  the  point. 
Shall  I  read  it? 

Sen.  Let  us  have  it  by  all  means.  Nothing  that  Franklin 
says  on  any  subject  is  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 

Ty.    {reads :) 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  had  only  one  year's  instruction  in  a 
Latin  school,  and  that  when  very  young,  after  which  I  neglected  that 
language  entirely.  But,  when  I  had  attained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  over  a 
Latin  Testament,  that  I  understood  so  much  more  of  that  language  than 
I  had  imagined,  which  encouraged  me  to  apply  myself  again  to  the 
study  of  it,  and  I  met  with  more  success,  as  those  preceding  languages 
had  greatly  smoothed  the  way.  ... 

"  I  would  therefore  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  superin- 
tend the  education  of  our  youth,  whether,  since  many  of  those  who 
begin  with  the  Latin,  quit  the  same  after  spending  some  years  without 
having  made  great  proficiency,  and  what  they  have  learnt  becomes 
almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been  lost,  it  would  not  have  been 
better  to  have  begun  with  the  French,  proceeding  to  the  Italian,  etc. ; 
for,  though  after  spending  the  same  time,  they  should  quit  the  study  of 
languages  and  never  arrive  at  the  Latin,  they  would,  however,  have  ac- 
quired another  tongue  or  two,  that,  being  in  modern  use,  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  them  in  common  life." 

Sen.  Perhaps  this  quotation  from  one  of  the  wisest  of  men 
may  fitly  wind  up  the  clew  of  our  talk.     I  think  we  have  found 
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good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  saying  that  instruction  in  French 
ought  to  precede  Latin,  and  that  if  any  one  hereafter  argues 
otherwise,  he  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  number  of  reasonable  human  beings. 

Ty.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  a  lady  to  whom  teaching 
is  a  new  occupation.  Her  experience  dates  from  about  three 
weeks  ago.  She  has  a  class  of  beginners  in  Latin,  and  she 
declares  herself  utterly  at  sea.  Her  principal  has  not  time  to 
advise  and  guide  her,  having  himself  the  care  of  the  school,  and 
being  obliged  to  teach  more  hours  in  the  day  than  any  man 
ought  to,  even  without  other  duties.  I  am  sure  she  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  favor  if  you  were  willing  to  talk  over  the  begin- 
nings of  Latin  with  her. 

Sen.    If  you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  her,  my  dear  Tyro, 

bring  her  by  all  means.     Who  knows,  Miss  Emerald,  but  that 

I  may  so  gain  another  friend,  and  for  me  there  is  not  much 

else  but  friendships  left  in  life. 

William    C.    Collar. 
RoxBURY  Latin  School. 


ELEMENTARY    BOTANY    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES. 

TO  say  that  the  science  of  botany,  like  its  sister  science, 
zoology,  has  of  late  years  been  completely  revolutionized, 
is  perhaps  trite ;  and  yet  this  fact  seems  to  have  quite  escaped 
a  large  body  of  persons  who  call  themselves  botanists,  and 
teach  what  they  fondly  imagine  is  botany.  It  is  not  an  exag- 
geration, I  think,  to  say  that,  in  nine-tenths  of  our  high  schools 
and  colleges,  essentially  the  same  methods  are  followed  to-day 
that  were  current  forty  years  ago.  The  prevailing  notion  in 
these  schools  seems  to  be  that  the  end  to  be  attained  is  the 
ability  to  "analyze"  a  flower.  To  gain  this  end  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  time  wasted  in  memorizing  lists  of 
technical  terms,  that  are  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  learned, 
and  what  time  is  left  is  spent  in  making  an  herbarium  of  fifty, 
or  perhaps  one  hundred,  phanerogams. 

Suppose,  now,  we  were  to  adopt  the  same  methods  in  zoology. 
We  should  select  some  special  group,  say  insects,  as  the  largest 
and  most  abundant,  and  limit  our  course  to  the  study  of  some 
manual  of  entomology,  requiring  the  students  to  learn  all  the 
technical  names  for  the  different  organs,  and  then  to  collect 
and  identify  a  certain  number  of  species.  "  But  this,"  you  say, 
"is  the  work  of  a  specialist  —  entomology,  not  zoology,  and  not 
the  work  for  the  beginner."  Why,  pray,  may  not  the  same 
reproach  be  brought  against  your  method  of  teaching  elementary 
botany  .-•  The  flowering  plants  form  a  group  fairly  comparable 
to  the  insects,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  compelling  the 
student  to  waste  time  digging  out  a  Latin  name  for  a  plant 
than  for  an  animal.  In  the  ordinary  elementary  zoology,  star- 
fish and  frog  do  quite  as  well  as  Asterias  and  Rana,  but  our 
botanical  student  must  know  that  a  buttercup  is  Ranunculus, 
and  clover  Trifolium,  although  he  may  find  in  the  next  edition 
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of  his  manual  that  the  botanists  have  decided  that  his  buttercup 
is  not  Ranunculus,  but  something  else.  The  enormous  value 
to  the  specialist  of  a  uniform  Latin  nomenclature  is,  of  course, 
indisputable  ;  but  this  concerns  the  specialist  alone. 

The  next  charge  to  be  brought  against  the  current  method 
of  teaching,  is,  that  it  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  books  and  not 
of  things.  A  text-book,  of  course,  is  of  value  when  properly 
used  ;  but  no  book  contains  between  its  covers  the  sum  total  of 
any  science,  and  all  are  fallible.  The  student  who  is  told  to 
write  up  a  description  of  the  plant  he  is  studying,  by  the  aid  of 
a  manual,  is  pretty  sure  to  make  his  description  not  from  the 
plant,  but  from  the  book.  If  the  plant  does  not  agree  with  the 
book,  it  is  the  plant  that  is  at  fault,  not  the  book. 

Next,  the  work  is  absolutely  without  system.  The  student 
is  told  to  collect  and  analyze  "  fifty  plants,"  —  that  is,  fifty 
phanerogams  ;  —  but  very  seldom  is  he  instructed  to  collect 
fifty  plants,  and  make  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  them. 
Instead,  each  is  taken  up  independently  of  all  the  others,  and 
compared  with  the  dcscriptioii  in  the  botany  !  The  fifty  species 
are  so  many  isolated  objects,  which  practically  have  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other,  and  are  simply  to  be  labelled  and  filed  away. 

When  a  protest  is  made  against  such  methods,  the  answer  is 
not  infrequently  made  that  the  collecting  and  identifying  of  the 
plants  acquaints  the  student  with  the  common  plants  about  him, 
and  trains  his  observing  powers ;  and  that  these  are  the  most 
important  things  to  be  aimed  at  in  such  an  elementary  course. 
Even  granting  that  this  is  true,  does  the  method  in  question,  as 
ordinarily  pursued,  have  this  result }  So  far  from  acquainting 
him  with  the  common  plants  about  him,  it  restricts  his  acquaint- 
ance to  a  very  small  part  of  them.  Who  will  say  that  any  intel- 
ligent boy  or  girl,  who  has  been  let  alone,  has  never  seen  such 
common  plants  as  mosses,  seaweeds,  fungi,  ferns,  and  lichens } 
Pray,  how  are  they  helped  to  any  acquaintance  with  them  by 
our  elementary  course  in  "botany"  .''  The  observing  faculties, 
instead  of  being  strengthened,  are  partially  atrophied,  as  the 
student  is  practically  told  to  look  only  for  flowers,  and  not  to 
concern  himself  with  the  other  plants,  which  he  soon  comes  to 
regard  as  of  very  little  importance. 
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One  of  the  worst  results  of  such  a  course  is  the  erroneous 
ideas  inculcated  concerning  the  real  scope  and  aims  of  the 
science.  Such  study  as  we  have  attempted  to  sketch  is  no 
more  botany  than  entomology  is  zoology.  The  student  soon 
comes  to  believe  that  botany  means  simply  the  cataloguing  of 
flowering  plants,  and  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
broad  principles  underlying  a  scientific  classification,  nor  of  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  lower  plants  for  any  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  structure  of  the  higher  ones. 

Some  of  the  causes  why  this  state  of  affairs  has  persisted  so 
long  are  easily  enough  found.  First  of  all,  is  the  failure  to  rec- 
ognize botany  as  an  essential  part  of  the  great  science  of  biology. 
That  plants  are  living  things,  to  be  studied  as  such,  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  whole  organic  world,  is  scarcely  hinted  at,  and 
never  practically  considered  in  the  average  elementary  course  in 
botany.  Instead  of  this,  they  are  too  often  treated  as  if  they 
were  simply  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  "specimens,"  each  endowed 
with  a  long  Latin  name ;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  dis- 
cover what  this  name  is,  which  being  done,  our  plant  is  pigeon- 
holed, and  the  next  one  subjected  to  the  same  process. 

Two  sets  of  workers  are  largely,  although  quite  innocently, 
responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  First,  are  the  so-called 
biologists,  who  are  really  zoologists.  To  the  popular  mind, 
biology  at  once  suggests  dissecting  grasshoppers,  starfish,  frogs, 
etc.,  or  physiological  experiments  performed  upon  these.  In 
most  courses  in  biology  that  profess  to  be  general  in  their 
nature,  plants  fail  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  time  that  should  be 
devoted  to  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
have  had  their  training  mainly  along  zoological  lines,  their 
botanical  training  having  been  extremely  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  botanists  have  mostly  belonged  to  the  great  army  of 
systematists,  and  with  comparatively  few  exceptions  have  con- 
fined themselves  mainly  to  the  study  of  flowering  plants.  This  is 
readily  understood,  as  the  great  tracts  of  unexplored  country  in 
America  offer  a  tempting  field  to  these  men.  Besides,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  trained  in  the  old  schools  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  times  when  the  dogma  of  the  fixity  of  species 
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was  almost  universally  accepted,  and  have  never  quite  outgrown 
their  reverence  for  that  metaphysical  concept.  With  the  dis- 
coveries in  comparative  morphology,  especially  of  the  lower 
plants,  and  in  physiology,  rendered  possible  by  the  wonderful 
advances  in  microscopical  methods,  they  have  concerned  them- 
selves but  little,  and  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
younger  men,  they  have  attempted  to  break  away  from  the  old 
methods,  in  their  reverence  for  the  great  men  of  the  old  school 
they  have  too  often  retained  ideas  and  methods  that  ought  long 
ago  to  have  gone  by  the  board.  Nowhere  is  this  more  marked 
than  in  the  persistence  with  which  many  of  our  ablest  teachers 
have  clung  to  the  old  dreary  routine  of  plant  analysis  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  higher  botanical  work,  and  have  retained  an  utterly 
obsolete  classification  of  the  phanerogams. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  is  the  inadequate  training  of 
the  teachers.  Any  one  is  supposed  to  be  competent  to  teach 
elementary  botany,  —  and  any  one  is,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing standards.  The  teacher,  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
the  subject,  with  his  horizon  bounded  by  the  covers  of  his  text- 
book, can  hardly  be  expected  to  inspire  much  enthusiasm  among 
his  students. 

We  must  then,  first  of  all,  strive  to  open  the  eyes  of  teachers 
to  the  real  condition  of  things.  Beyond  question,  in  many  cases, 
the  teachers  are  doing  the  best  they  know  ;  but  if,  knowing  bet- 
ter, they  persist  in  their  vicious  methods,  no  censure  is  too  severe. 

Of  course  the  complaint  is  made  that  most  of  the  teachers 
are  overburdened,  which  is  unfortunately  only  too  true;  but  if 
a  teacher  cannot  have  time  to  teach  the  subject  properly,  it 
were  far  better  that  it  should  be  cut  out  entirely  from  the  course. 
The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  to  be  sought  in  try- 
ing to  show  to  school  trustees  that  one  science,  properly  taught, 
is  worth  far  more  as  discipline  than  half-a-dozen  taught  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Where  only  one  teacher  of  science  can  be 
provided,  much  better  results  could  be  had  by  allowing  him  to 
concentrate  his  time  and  energy  in  teaching  only  one,  or  per- 
haps two  allied  sciences,  these  being  the  ones  for  which  his  train- 
ing may  best  fit  him. 
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Of  course  the  teacher  who  has  had  a  thorough  training  in 
modern  scientific  methods  is  at  an  immense  advantage  ;  but 
any  intelHgent  man  or  woman,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
and  almost  any  of  the  numerous  laboratory  guides  that  have 
appeared  of  late  years,  can  get  an  insight  into  the  real  nature 
of  botanical  science  that  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  teach- 
ing. He  will  soon  find  out  that  the  cryptogams,  which  perhaps 
they  have  let  alone  on  account  of  supposed  difficulties  connected 
with  their  study,  are  in  reality  the  most  easily  understood,  and 
that  a  thorough  study  of  their  structure  and  development  is  the 
best  preparation  for  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flowering  plants. 

Just  what  constitutes  the  best  elementary  work  for  students 
of  reasonably  mature  age  must  be  largely  determined  by  the 
bent  of  the  teacher.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely, 
that  the  work  must  be  practical,  and  not  a  mere  cramming  from 
books.  Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  make  the  work  largely 
physiological  in  character  ;  others,  and  probably  the  majority, 
will  agree  with  the  writer  in  regarding  some  form  of  mor- 
phological work  as  naturally  preceding  physiology.  Under 
no  circumstances  is  the  confining  of  the  work  to  a  study  of 
phanerogams  excusable,  as  the  larger  cryptogams,  such  as  ferns, 
mosses,  the  larger  fungi  and  algae,  can  be  quite  as  intelligently 
studied,  even  without  a  microscope,  as  the  flowering  plants. 
The  aim  should  be  to  give  the  student  a  clear  notion  of  what 
really  constitutes  a  plant,  and  so  far  as  possible,  to  let  him  see, 
from  a  comparative  study  of  different  types,  upon  what  grounds 
a  natural  classification  is  based.  That  the  work  may  be  really 
satisfactory,  involves  the  use  of  a  compound  microscope,  which 
is  indispensable  in  a  really  thorough  course.  When  possible, 
the  students  themselves  should  be  taught  to  use  it  ;  but 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  their  work  should  be  supple- 
mented as  far  as  possible  by  microscopic  demonstrations  by 
the  teacher. 

The  writer  has  followed  with  satisfactory  results  the  following 
plan  of  work,  covering  about  five  months.  The  students  are  at 
once  given  a  microscope,  and  after  a  brief  study  of  a  few  typical 
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plant-cells,  are  set  to  work  studying  some  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  vegetable  life.  These  are  followed  by  higher  ones,  and  the 
student  thus  progresses,  step  by  step,  from  the  lower  algae  and 
fungi,  through  the  mosses  and  ferns,  to  the  flowering  plants. 
In  all  cases,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life-history  and  anatomy  of 
the  plant  are  worked  out.  This  work  involved  making  careful 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  all  the  principal  points  of  struc- 
ture, and  occupied  a  minimum  of  six  hours  a  week  in  the  labo- 
ratory. This  laboratory  work  was  supplemented  by  a  weekly 
explanatory  lecture,  and  one  hour  weekly  devoted  to  a  general 
quiz.  No  time  was  spent  in  indentifying  species,  the  stu- 
dents being  told  the  names  of  the  plants  upon  which  they 
were  engaged.  A  text-book  was  used  as  an  aid  in  the  labo- 
ratory work  and  as  a  reference-book  in  working  up  the  lecture- 
notes. 

Naturally,  in  a  course  of  this  kind,  the  question  of  material 
is  an  important  one.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  all  sorts  of 
material  will  do  equally  well  for  study,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  its  selection.  Nearly  all  of  the  more  important  fresh- 
water algae  thrive  perfectly  in  glass  vessels  of  almost  any  kind, 
if  only  the  precaution  is  taken  at  first  to  remove  immediately 
all  decaying  matter  from  the  water,  and  not  to  expose  them  to 
too  great  heat.  Moulds  and  many  other  fungi  will  grow  spon- 
taneously on  various  organic  substances  that  are  kept  moist  and 
warm  ;  and  most  of  the  parasitic  species  may  be  collected  and 
dried,  and  after  moistening  with  dilute  potash,  are  about  equal 
to  fresh  specimens  for  microscopic  study.  Mosses  and  the 
prothallia  of  ferns  can  be  readily  grown  under  bell  jars.  If 
there  is  any  question  about  being  able  to  get  certain  stages  of 
these,  e.g.  the  fruiting  condition  of  algae,  etc.,  they  can  be  pre- 
served in  ordinary  alcohol  and  will  then  answer  very  well  for 
study,  and  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  put  up  in  alcohol  a  good 
supply  of  such  specimens  when  they  can  be  had.  Thus,  with  a 
little  foresight,  a  supply  of  the  necessary  material  may  be  had 
at  almost  any  time. 

That  such  a  course  as  the  one  just  outlined  involves  time 
and  thought  on  the  teacher's  part,  especially  at  first,  goes  with- 
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out  saying ;  but  we  are  not  now  considering  those  teachers 
whose  object  is  to  get  hold  of  the  easiest  and  not  the  best 
methods.  For  such  the  old  text-book  science  course  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  involving  no  undue  mental  strain  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Douglas   Houghton  Campbell. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


METHODS    AND    RESULTS    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN 

HISTORY! 

PROFESSIONAL  educators  in  this  generation  are  probably 
not  disposed  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
history.  It  has  felt  the  potent  impulse  of  that  educational 
renaissance  in  which  we  rejoice  to  live.  The  finest  flowers  of 
that  spring-time  hang,  indeed,  rather  upon  the  trees  of  natural 
science  or  bourgeon  from  the  roots  of  mathematics  and  of  mod- 
ern languages.  History,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
a  "practical"  study,  and  on  that  utilitarian  test  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  History  wins  recognition  as  a  prelimi- 
nary discipline  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  with  that  end 
in  view,  it  makes  its  way  into  all  secondary  schools,  either  in  its 
own  name  as  a  preparation  for  the  university  or  masquerading 
under  the  title  "Civil  Government,"  as  a  direct  training  for  the 
polls. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  improvements  that  modern 
pedagogical  science  has  introduced  into  class-room  work  in  his- 
tory, in  schools  above  the  grammar  grade.  In  the  first  place, 
many  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  college  graduates,  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  growth  of  parties  and  to  the  elucidation  of  current  politics. 
Where,  in  the  former  generation,  there  was,  here  and  there, 
only  one  thoughtful  scholar,  like  the  revered  Eliot  of  our  Eng- 
lish High  School,  who  found  in  history  a  basis  for  general  cul- 
ture, there  are  now  a  score  of  masters  with  a  very  considerable, 
special,  individual  equipment  for  teaching  in  this  field  of  knowl- 
edge. Secondly,  the  universal  application  of  the  object  method 
of  study  has  benefited  history  together  with  its  sister-studies. 
Among  secondary  schools,  the  old-fashioned  memoriter  repeti- 
tion of  pages  of  text-book  matter  is  discouraged.     School  libra- 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Mass.  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  26,  1891. 
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ries  afford  a  little  historical  laboratory  and  some  materials  for 
exciting  discussion.  Wherever  a  free  public  library  exists,  the 
teachers  can,  if  they  will,  make  it  a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to 
the  exercises  of  the  class-room.  In  such  a  neighborhood,  the 
teacher  of  history  ought  to  have  no  excuse  for  rejecting  the 
topical  method  of  historical  study.  If  teachers  of  history  and 
of  literature  would  co-operate  in  directing  their  pupils'  use  of 
the  public  library,  I  feel  sure  that  books  of  travel,  biography, 
historical  narrative,  and  of  natural  history,  would  drive  a  mass 
of  worthless  fiction  out  of  our  children's  hands.  The  free 
public  library  may  be  to  the  child  a  well  of  beautiful  knowl- 
edge. It  may  just  as  easily  become  the  shortest  route  to  mental 
demoralization. 

In  the  third  place,  the  text-books  in  history  have  undergone, 
and  are  still  undergoing,  vast  modification  for  the  better.  They 
are  provided  with  good  maps  and  sometimes  with  instructive 
illustrations.  Some  of  them  are  written  by  competent  persons 
who  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  their  subject,  and  can  set  it 
forth  in  proper  perspective,  with  some  clear  definition  of  its 
salient  features.  This  praise  may  be  given,  I  think,  to  such  text- 
books as  those  that  bear  the  names  of  Johnston,  Oilman,  and 
Montgomery.  Johnston's  work  is  undeniably  dull.  To  those 
who  knew  the  author,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  writ- 
ten a  book  so  squeezed  of  humor  and  of  warm,  human  blood. 
In  these  qualities  Oilman's  and  Montgomery's  histories  excel 
Johnston's,  while  Johnston  surpasses  the  others  in  completeness 
of  narrative,  and  in  exposition  of  political  principle.  In  sobriety 
of  thought  and  statement,  Johnston's  school-book  is  comparable 
to  that  very  excellent  work  of  a  former  generation  which  bore 
the  name  of  Samuel  Eliot.  Higginson's  and  Eggleston's  histo- 
ries are  useful  for  beginners,  who  need  to  feel  the  romantic 
interest  of  our  earlier  history.  Such  histories  as  Barnes'  Brief 
History,  and  Anderson's,  or  the  one  known  as  the  Eclectic, 
appear  to  me  worthless,  arranged  without  judgment,  told  with- 
out perception  of  cause  and  effect.  They  contain  the  disjointed 
members  of  history,  not  the  living  body. 

All  these  books  lack,  I  think,  one  peculiar  value  that  attaches 
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to  the  work  of  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes.  Mrs.  Barnes'  American 
History  is  not  in  every  respect  the  ideal  text-book  that  is  to 
come,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  stand  one  step  in  advance  of  any 
other  in  its  conception  of  method.  Its  faults  are  obvious.  It 
contains  frequent  paragraphs  of  ridiculous  and  unnecessary 
questions.  It  is  many  times  too  small  a  book  for  the  subject 
which  it  treats  ;  it  gives  too  little  narrative  in  proportion  to 
its  quotations.  But  its  basal  idea,  that  extracts  from  the  sources 
of  historical  knowledge  should  tell  their  own  story  to  the  learner, 
seems  to  me  a  necessary  foundation  for  successful  historical 
teaching.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  youth  be  made  to  realize 
that  history  tells  of  actual  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  this  book  is  that  the  teacher 
who  uses  it  is  forced  off  from  the  old  track  of  monotonously 
revolving  question  and  answer.  With  Mrs.  Barnes'  book  in 
her  hands  the  teacher  must  digest  the  subject  for  herself,  or 
her  class,  judged  by  any  standard  good  or  bad,  will  prove  a 
flat  failure.  I  say  these  things  without  any  ulterior  motives. 
I  am  neither  grinding  axes  with  publishers,  nor  sharpening 
hatchets  for  them.  I  merely  affirm  my  belief  that  the  histori- 
cal school  text-book,  for  which  we  wait,  must  combine,  among 
its  various  good  qualities,  the  excellence  of  narrative  in  Mont- 
gomery or  Johnston  with  the  admirable  illustrative  quotations 
of  Sheldon-Barnes. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  fine  specimens  of  map  and  atlas- 
making  which  have  attended  the  revolution  in  the  teaching  of 
geography,  have  brought  within  reach  valuable  aids  to  the  study 
of  history,  although  I  fear  that  assistance  from  these  sources 
is  too  much  neglected.  All  these  improvements  in  the  theory 
and  application  of  historical  teaching  in  the  public  schools  have 
been  as  yet  too  few  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  satisfactorily.  A 
great  deal  of  light  shed  upon  the  study  of  history  in  some  of 
our  high  schools  and  in  fewer  of  our  grammar  grades  serves  to 
bring  out  by  way  of  contrast  the  darkness  that  obscures  knowl- 
edge in  the  public  school  system  as  a  whole. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  evidences  of  historical  training  in  the 
public  schools  which  come  under  my  notice  at  the  Institute  of 
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Technology  are  not  average  samples  of  the  results  really  ob- 
tained.    It  is  likely  that  some  boys  who  come  there  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  sciences 
rather  than  for  languages  and  culture  study.     Nevertheless,  I 
have  yet  to  know  of  any  good  reason  why  the  average  boy  who 
can  learn  lessons  with  the  ordinary  amount  of  diligence  should 
necessarily  succeed  better  in  mathematics  or  sciences  than  in 
history.     The  vast  majority  of  our  applicants  for  admission  are 
average  boys.     That  average  boy  has  had,  as  an  average,  one 
hundred  hours  of  class-room  work  in  history.     If  the  labor  rep- 
resented by  that   allowance    of    class-room   work  were   wisely 
expended,  that  average  boy  ought  to  enter  our  historical  exam- 
inations with  an  easy  and  well-founded  confidence.      On   my 
own  part  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  make  the 
examination  unduly  severe.      At  the   same  time  I  am  certain 
of  approval  in  my  desire  to  avoid  what  are  usually  known  as 
"cram"  questions.      A  little  over  fifty  per  cent  of  our  appli- 
cants come  from  Massachusetts  schools.    I  wish   that  I  could 
say  that  these  boys  display  a  marked    superiority  in    history 
to  their  rivals  from  the  West,  but  I  cannot.     In   1890,  out  of 
306  examination   papers  at  Boston,   written   by  boys  from   all 
parts    of    New  England,   there  were    125    failures    in    history. 
Of  this  number  of  failures  60,  or  very  nearly  one-half,  came 
from  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  alone.     At  the  same 
time  97  applicants  in  Western  cities  showed  only  33  failures  in 
history.      In   1891,  out  of  353   examination   papers  written  at 
Boston,   by  boys  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  there  were 
145   failures  in  history,  of  which   number  6y,  or  very  nearly 
one-half,  came  from  the  high  schools   of  Massachusetts  alone. 
At  the  same  time  85  applicants  in  Western  cities  showed  34 
failures  in  history,   a  bad  record.       In  two  years   out  of  841 
separate,  individual  answers  in  history  examinations  there  have 
been  in  all  337  failures.      Of  these  failures   127  are  credited  to 
the  Massachusetts  high  schools.    These  proportions  seem  to  me 
extraordinarily  large.     May  it  not  be  affirmed  that  we  can  and 
ought  to  have  better  results  ?     Out  of  the  400  entrance  exam- 
ination papers  in  history  which  I  am   reading  yearly,  I  deem 
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myself  fortunate  to  find  50  that  show  anything  more  than 
the  traces  of  painful  and  irrational  memorizing.  The  chances 
are  that  if  the  pupil  shows  some  real  sense  of  proportion  and 
of  the  human  interest  in  United  States  history,  that  sense 
operates  only  in  the  colonial  period,  where  the  Puritan  and 
the  Indian  have  appealed  to  his  imagination  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles.  Usually  he  has  little  conception  of  the  relations  of 
historical  events  in  time.  Even  when  he  has  been  trained  to 
remember  well,  he  does  not  imagine  well.  I  have  ceased  to  be 
surprised  when  boys,  who  are  evidently  intelligent  in  other  direc- 
tions, tell  me  that  George  Washington  and  John  Hancock  were 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  present  Republican  party,  or 
that  the  Kuklux  Klan  was  a  Lyceum  where  people  went  to 
hear  lectures. 

From  the  observation  of  our  schools  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make  and  from  the  output  of  those  schools  which  comes  an- 
nually under  my  inspection,  I  will  venture  with  much  diffidence 
to  offer  this  analysis  of  faults  in  the  present  system  of  historical 
training  in  our  public  schools. 

First,  I  should  say  that  scholars  fail  to  perceive  causation  in 
history.  Frequently  I  find  boys  who  like  algebra  or  geometry 
because,  as  they  say,  they  can  reason  out  each  statement,  can 
argue  from  page  to  page  and  leave  no  chasm  in  the  under- 
standing, but  they  hate  history  because  they  find  no  continuity 
in  it.  When  I  demonstrate  to  them  some  bits  of  the  splendid 
progress  of  causation  in  history,  I  have  never  yet  in  a  single 
instance  lost  the  reward  of  a  kindling  look  and  an  interested 
exclamation,  "  I  see  that  I  have  never  read  history  in  the  right 
way."  Show  the  pupil  that  history  is  an  argument,  with  God 
and  nature  for  premises  and  men  and  women  among  the  con- 
clusions ;  show  him  that  it  is  a  drama  which  involves  his  own 
life,  and  he  will  not  be  likely  to  evince  a  lack  of  interest.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  teacher  must  also  comprehend  history 
until  he  can  say,  as  Kepler  did  when  he  surveyed  the  orbits  of 
the  stars,  "O  God,  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee." 

Second,  the  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  history  has  not 
penetrated  far  enough  into  the  teaching  force.     Superintendents 
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and  head  masters  may  realize  the  culturing  power  of  history 
and  may  urge  its  employment,  but  too  many  of  them  are  able 
only  to  stand  on  Pisgah's  height  and  view  the  promised  land 
which  they  do  not  enter.  The  body  of  work  must  be  done  by 
subordinate  teachers  and  they  are  not  fitted  for  it.  Superin- 
tendents may  urge  the  grammar  school  teachers  to  read  and 
study  history,  but  the  grammar  school  teachers  cannot  acquire 
the  requisite  training  without  special  direction  and  without 
some  years  of  labor.  Almost  all  the  normal  schools  of  which 
I  have  personal  knowledge  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  in 
this  respect,  and  the  graduate  teacher  can  scarcely  help  floun- 
dering in  the  ditch  of  dusty  text-book  recitation  to  the  end  of 
her  days.  Many  high  schools  are  little  better  off.  The  individ- 
uality of  the  teacher  is  the  most  potent  force  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  If  the  teacher  sees  the  broad  humanity  of  it,  the 
scholar  will.  If  the  teacher  has  absorbed  the  vitalizing  power 
of  history,  the  scholar  will.  The  history  required  in  high 
school  grades  is  of  all  subjects  the  one  most  likely  to  test  the 
wide  reading,  the  common  sense,  and  the  philosophic  percep- 
tions of  the  instructor.  The  newspaper  reports  of  a  recent 
painful  experience  in  the  Boston  schools  gave  me  the  impression 
that  too  superficial  a  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory was  the  fundamental  fault. 

Third,  the  high  school  study  of  history  is  hampered  by  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  historical  training  in  the  lower 
schools  —  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Two  years  ago,  an 
expert  observer  tested  the  state  of  historical  study  in  nearly 
every  school  in  New  London  County  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  such  experiment  has  ever  been  made 
here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be  no  great  difference 
between  the  conditions  there  and  in  any  one  of  our  counties 
outside  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Mr.  Willard  visited  153 
schools,  having  an  enrolled  attendance  of  about  13,000  pupils. 
Of  these  numbers,  94  schools  showed  485  pupils  studying  his- 
tory and  giving  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week 
to  the  subject.  Only  about  30  schools  claimed  to  use  any  other 
method  of  instruction  than  learning  by  rote.     The  answers  of 
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the  teachers  revealed  a  pride  in  securing  verbatim  repetitions 
of  assigned  paragraphs.  One  answered  deprecatingly  that  "  a 
fezv  words  were  left  out."  Another  was  sure  that  the  scholars 
could  "  repeat  the  lesson  right  off."  Another  with  a  little  more 
insight  into  things  said  of  the  topical  method  of  instruction, 
"  Haven't  time  to  teach  that  way."  In  only  twelve  schools  was 
there  any  instruction  concerning  our  form  of  government.  In 
only  twenty-eight  schools  did  the  scholars  have  access  to  other 
books  than  the  prescribed  text-book.  The  way  to  remedy  this 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs  lies  through  the  normal  schools,  for 
the  teacher  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  the  school  life  is 
really  to  be  an  education,  if  it  is  to  produce  something  more 
than  machines  for  earning  day  wages,  then  the  one  greatest 
culture-study  that  the  child  can  understand,  history,  must  run 
through  every  year  of  school,  from  the  primary  grades  up. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Brookline  has  published  an 
outline  course  of  study  in  history  and  civics  extending  through 
nine  school  years.  I  most  heartily  subscribe  to  his  provision 
of  history  for  the  little  ones.  The  child  who  is  old  enough  for 
Andersen  and  Grimm  is  old  enough  for  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes, 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World,  Hale's  Stories  of  Discovery ; 
for  some  of  the  tales  of  Hawthorne  and  Scott,  and  for  the  lives 
of  King  Alfred  and  Washington. 

Fourth,  in  all  grades  of  our  public  schools,  both  text-books 
and  teachers  of  United  States  history  exhibit  a  defective  sense 
of  proportion  in  their  presentation  of  the  subject.  They  linger 
lovingly  over  the  Northmen  and  over  the  era  of  discovery  and 
colonization,  for  the  reason  that  a  little  mystery  hangs  over 
Leif  Erikson,  and  a  little  visible  romance  hovers  around  Myles 
Standish  and  John  Smith.  I  know  one  young  man  who  began 
the  study  of  United  States  history  with  three  successive 
teachers,  and  the  furthest  limit  reached  under  any  one  of  them 
was  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  text-books  of  history 
are  greatly  at  fault  in  giving  so  much  space  to  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period,  and  the  teachers  err  in  acting  as  if  they 
think  that  the  Boston  Tea  Party  is  more  interesting  than  the 
struggle  for  Kansas,   and  the   hanging   of   witches    in    Salem 
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more  important  than  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is 
absurd  that,  in  making  out  a  question  paper  for  the  Institute 
entrance  examinations,  I  should  feel  at  liberty,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  preparatory  schools,  to  ask  for  information  about  John 
Winthrop,  Roger  Williams,  or  William  Penn,  and  yet  know 
that  I  cannot  fairly  include  the  more  important  names  of 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Thurlow  Weed.  A 
proper  conception  of  the  topical  method  will  rectify  such 
errors. 

Then  there  is  the  tiresomely  familiar  blunder  of  stringing 
American  history  on  the  names  of  the  Presidents.  This  is 
the  worst  sin  against  historical  proportion  that  I  know.  Did 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Seward,  and  Webster  live  in  vain,  that  their 
great  deeds  in  statesmanship  and  party  organization  must  be 
tucked  away  under  the  names  of  nonentities,  like  Tyler,  Taylor 
and  Pierce .''  There  is  a  river  of  history  and  there  are  currents 
in  its  waters,  but  we  should  not  name  them  by  the  chips  bob- 
bing on  the  surface  of  the  stream.  Yet,  every  year,  some  boy 
from  our  high  schools  conveys  to  me  the  information  that  he 
is  sure  he  could  have  passed  the  examination  if  I  had  asked  for 
the  important  events  of  Monroe's  administration,  or  for  the  prin- 
cipal battles  in  the  year  1777.  He  invariably  looks  surprised 
when  I  tell  him  that  I  don't  value  his  memory  of  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine,  —  on  the  contrary,  that  he  will  know 
just  as  much  history  if  he  is  always  obliged  to  look  that  up  in 
a  book  of  reference. 

Fifth,  scholars  do  not  receive  aid  as  they  ought  from  the 
correlative  studies  of  language  and  geography.  Either  the 
reading  of  history  or  the  talking  of  history  requires  and  should 
produce  a  good  vocabulary.  Our  high  school  pupils  are  so 
often  afraid  of  words  of  more  than  three  syllables  that  I  am 
continually  wondering  how  they  ever  ran  the  gauntlet  of  com- 
position work.  They  recognize  only  what  they  have  previously 
committed  to  memory.  A  new  expression,  a  new  imagination, 
is  not  an  object  of  interest  to  them,  but  of  terror  and  wonder. 
Are  they  so  crammed  with  bits  of  unassimilated  knowledge 
that  their  minds  lose  the  power  of  digestion  }     I  feel  sure  that 
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some  mistaken  process  in  the  public  school  discipline  paralyzes 
the  imagination  of  the  pupil  and  inclines  him  to  the  notion  that 
he  can  learn  only  when  he  reads  a  book  or  hears  a  lecture. 
They  must  know  the  value  and  the  joy  of  independent,  labori- 
ous thought.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  the  language-train- 
ing there  should  be  in  every  high  school  systematic  instruction 
in  the  art  of  taking  notes  of  oral  discourse.  Out  of  our  Fresh- 
man class  of  three  hundred  youth,  I  know  that  not  more  than 
one-tenth  can  take  notes  of  a  lecture  intelligently  and  profitably. 
Inasmuch  as  every  student  in  a  university  is  obliged  to  take 
frequent  notes,  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  how  few  prepara- 
tory schools  impart  any  information  about  the  use  of  note- 
books. Historical  instruction  is  sure  to  receive  quite  a  dispro- 
portionate benefit  from  such  a  preliminary  training.  These 
remarks  have  been  made  with  especial  reference  to  discipline 
in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  But  the  connection  between 
history  and  the  study  of  other  modern  languages  ought  to  be 
equally  intimate.  The  old-fashioned  English  reading-book  has 
been,  fortunately,  already  outlawed.  I  wish  that  I  could  make 
a  holocaust  of  all  the  French  and  German  advanced  readers 
in  the  country,  and  substitute  in  their  places  the  daily  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  modern  French  and  German  current 
papers  and  magazines,  brought  by  subscription  weekly  to  the 
school,  and  acquainting  the  learner  with  the  contemporaneous 
politics,  history,  and  literature  of  another  continent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  initial  instruction  in  history  and 
geography  should  begin  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  class, 
and  from  the  same  teacher.  The  teaching  of  geography  has 
been  revolutionized  since  the  time  when  we  learned  to  jab  a 
pointer  at  every  large  river  in  Asia  on  a  flat  wall-map.  Now 
the  fortunate  urchin  can  model  his  continents  in  clay,  examine 
relief-maps,  whirl  globes  around,  and  thumb  an  atlas  which  is  a 
model  of  cartography.  I  don't  mean  that  he  does,  but  he  Diay. 
To  that  same  urchin  the  first  lessons  in  history  should  be  deliv- 
ered over  his  clay  continent  of  North  America,  while  he  is  stick- 
ing bits  of  coal  into  Pennsylvania  and  scraping  the  trench  for 
the  Mississippi  River.     Anthropology  and  social  history  should 
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be  narrated  to  him  with  a  hand  ever  ready  to  illustrate  in  relief 
the  vast  plains  of  Southern  Russia  and  the  Httle  valleys  of 
Greece.  History  needs  above  all  things,  and  at  the  beginning, 
this  definite  localization.  It  has  been  shut  up  in  the  book  too 
long.  No  wonder  that  children  suppose  that  it  exists  nowhere 
else.  But  let  the  boy  span  with  his  arms  the  territory  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  —  not  the  name 
Allegheny  Mountains  printed  on  a  painted  map  —  but  the  real 
ridge  rising  up  in  clay  or  paper  between  those  colonies  and  New 
France,  then  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  will  appeal  to  him 
as  never  before.  Let  the  relief  map  or  the  models  stand  before 
him  all  the  time  while  he  watches  the  introduction  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  in  their  proper  time  and  place,  while  he  is  told 
of  Eli  Whitney  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  while  he  is 
told  of  the  growth  of  London,  or  of  the  digging  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  the  study  of  history,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, ought  to  be  made  a  study  of  ideas.  For  myself,  I  waive 
the  plea  for  history  that  it  is  capable  of  a  practical  application 
to  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  A  knowledge  of  facts  and  of  their 
relations  concretely  expressed  is  useful  and  valuable,  but  that 
should  not  be  the  goal  of  historical  teaching.  It  is  the  inde- 
structible power  of  ideas  and  the  endless  development  of  ideas 
that  should  enchain  attention.  Leonidas  fell  at  Thermopylae, 
and  Socrates  was  condemned  to  the  hemlock,  but  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice  live  forever.  I  have  said  that  history  should 
receive  a  clearer  localization  in  its  physical  basis  ;  but  while  his- 
tory is  localized,  the  scholar  must  be  universalized.  At  a  com- 
paratively early  age  the  child  displays  a  lively  power  of  imagi- 
nation. At  that  time  history,  which  is  a  great  game  of  "  Put 
yourself  in  his  place,"  should  be  employed  to  detach  the  mind 
from  self  and  to  quicken  ideal  impulses.  History  should  be  a 
school  of  ethics  —  a  place  in  which  the  child  learns  the  first  and 
simplest  formulae  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  our  world.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  order  to  test  the  general  information  of  a  class 
which  had  just  entered  the  Institute,  I  subjected  the  members 
of  that  class  to  a  short  written  examination  upon  a  few  broad 
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questions  about  the  races,  religions,  and  kinds  of  government 
in  the  world.  These  questions  were  such  as  used  to  stand  at 
the  entrance  to  our  school  geographies.  Two-thirds  of  that 
class  of  250  were  utterly  unable  to  attach  any  acceptable  defi- 
nition to  the  term  Christianity,  and  several  actually  supposed 
that  the  words  Christianity  and  Ethnology  were  identical  in 
meaning.  Such  helplessness  in  the  face  of  common  generaliza- 
tion is  not  characteristic  of  the  Institute  alone.  I  can  testify 
to  similar  conditions  in  more  than  one  academic  university. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  the  preliminary  education  of  these  youths 
lacked  the  requisite  historical-ethical  development .-'  Is  it  not 
likely  that  it  lacked  even  a  primary  training  in  definitions  and 
etymologies }  Some  people  think  that  chronology  is  the  frame- 
work of  history,  and  they  stretch  the  memory  over  a  rack  of 
dates,  —  but  no  !  The  idea  of  a  family,  of  a  colony,  the  idea  of 
a  race,  of  a  political  party,  the  idea  of  a  nation  and  of  a  church, 
the  idea  of  self-denial  and  the  ideas  of  love  and  duty  —  these  are 
the  real  skeletons  of  history. 


Charles  H.  Levermore. 


Massachusetts  Institute 
OF  Technology,  Boston. 
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IT  seems  strange  in  this  bookmaking  age,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  recent  movement  towards  bringing  our  young 
people  into  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  authors,  that  a 
suitable  selection  from  the  writings  of  Charles  Lamb  has  not 
yet  been  given  us.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  these 
exist  but  in  editions  of  several  volumes  ;  as  if  they  could  be 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  only  by  such  as  buy  books  "  in  sets  " 
and  have  well-filled  book-shelves.  The  Elia  Essays  are  indeed 
to  be  obtained  apart  from  the  collective  works ;  but  much  of 
Lamb's  best  prose-writing,  as  for  example  the  Shakespeare  and 
Hogarth  essays,  was  published  over  his  own  signature,  and  is 
consequently  not  included  in  this  volume,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  valuable  poems  and  various  characteristic  bits  of  humor  in 
the  Letters.  The  Talcs  from  Shakespeare  are  very  commonly 
read  in  our  schools  ;  but  the  tragedies,  Lamb's  only  share  in 
them,  while  certainly  possessing  a  value  of  their  own,  can  in  no 
sense  be  said  adequately  to  represent  the  genius  of  the  author. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lamb's  writings  have  steadily  con- 
tinued to  gain  in  popularity  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
to  the  present  time ;  from  being  the  cherished  gems  of  a  small 
and  select  body  of  choice  spirits,  they  have  become  the  favorites 
of  all  who  admire  a  genuine  simplicity  and  a  finished  beauty  of 
style.  Viewed  apart  from  the  author's  personality, — were  such 
a  thing  possible,  — they  possess  that  indescribable  quality  which, 
as  Canon  Ainger  truly  says,  has  been  so  often  characterized 
as  "delightful"  that  one  wishes  some  new  word  to  express  his 
admiration ;  while  the  glimpses  of  his  home-life  and  of  his 
relations  to  those  nearest  him  which  Elia  so  freely  gives,  taking 
the  reader  as  it  were  into  his  inmost  heart  and  then  ingeniously 
and  whimsically  leading  him  astray  when  he  is  ready  to  accept 
this  mark  of  confidence,  show  a  character  so  lovable  that  no 
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counter-impression  arises  to  destroy  the  charm.  The  "gentle- 
hearted  Charles,"  who,  as  his  schoolfellow  Le  Grice  and  all  his 
biographers  have  remarked,  was  never  mentioned  without  the 
prefix  of  his  Christian  name ;  who  lived  a  life  of  such  devoted 
self-denial  as  has  hardly  been  paralleled  ;  who  could  not  "  hate 
a  person  whom  he  had  once  seen  "  ;  and  whose  cutting  satire 
was  reserved  for  "  gentry  dipped  in  Styx  all  over,  whom  no  paper 
javelin-lings  could  touch,"  —  where  do  we  find  such  another.-* 

One  loves  to  think  of  him,  with  his  sweet,  melancholy  smile, 
welcoming  his  friends  on  the  Wednesday  evenings  in  Inner 
Temple  Lane,  "  the  most  delightful,  the  most  provoking,  the 
most  witty  and  sensible  of  men,"  stammering  out  the  finest, 
deepest,  most  eloquent  or  absurdest  things,  following  the  be- 
loved object  of  his  care  with  tender  eyes,  and  at  the  first  sign 
of  weariness  or  over-excitement  on  her  part  changing  adroitly 
with  some  terrible  pun  the  subject  which  has  grown  too  serious, 
or  dismissing  with  a  quiet  word  the  guests,  whose  presence  has 
become  inimical  to  the  sister's  welfare. 

One  sees  the  devoted  pair  making  their  v/ay  in  tears  across 
fields  to  the  Asylum,  bearing  the  strait-jacket  which  tells  its 
own  sad  tale ;  one  sees  the  brother  leaving  the  congenial  streets 
of  the  town  for  a  country  life  with  which  he  has  no  sympathy, 
and  finally  taking  up  his  abode  where  he  can  be  constantly  with 
the  afflicted  sister,  now  alienated  from  him  for  half  the  year  by 
the  more  frequently  recurring  paroxysms ;  and  all  with  no  mur- 
mur of  complaint,  but  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the 
cry  but  once  wrung  from  his  aching  heart,  "  Sometimes  I  wish 
that  poor  Mary  was  dead ! "  One  sees  the  hard-worked  clerk 
tied  down  to  the  desk  which  he  abhorred  and  weighted  with 
a  living  and  most  terrible  grief,  sending  out  from  his  counting- 
house  the  letters  where  a  gentle  melancholy  alternates  with 
the  most  extravagant  wit,  and  writing  in  his  short  hours  of 
leisure,  surrounded  by  his  "midnight  darlings,"  the  inimitable 
essays,  full  of  quaint  conceits  mingled  with  homefelt  truths, 
couched  in  the  most  concise  and  happiest  language,  and  breath- 
ing a  delicate  aroma  of  antiquity  borrowed  from  the  writers 
whom  he  loved  so  well. 
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All  this  I  would  allow  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  secondary 
schools  to  see  and  feel  for  themselves,  the  while  they  became 
familiar  with  "Elia"  and  his  "cousins  James  and  Bridget"  in 
My  Relations  and  "  Mackery  End,"  with  "  Lovel "  and  the  old 
Benchers,  with  the  ancient  house  "  Blakesmoor,"  where  the  child 
Elia's  happiest  days  were  spent,  and  with  his  kindly  feelings 
towards  all  the  world.     I  would  put  much  of  Lamb's  best  before 
them  and  encourage  them  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
genial  author  by  reading  myself   to  them  fragments  of   those 
essays  which  need  not  perhaps  be  placed  in  their  hands  —  from 
even  the  most  extravagant  and  the  wittiest  of  them  ;  I  would 
try  to  make  them  understand  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  style, 
equalled  but  not  surpassed  by  Addison  and  Steele,  and  would 
lead  them   on   to   imitate  in  writing  Lamb's  conciseness  and 
strength.      I  would  give  them  only  such  annotations  as  were 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  text  —  marry,  methinks 
the    gentle    Elia   would    rise   from    his    resting-place    in    quiet 
Edmonton   churchyard  and  come,  candle  in  hand,  to  examine 
the  "phrenological  development"  of  hirn  who  should  disfigure 
the  essays  with   interlinear   explanations ;   as  on  that  long-ago 
evening  with  the  unlucky  wight  who  inquired  whether  he  did  not 
consider  Milton  a  very  great  man  !     He  himself  has  expressed 
very  plainly  his  opinion  of  the  schoolmaster  who  had  "  issued  an 
edition  of  Gray's  Elegy,  with  notes,''  and  of  the  Mrs.  Barbauld 
school  of   writers  who  "wrote  down"  to  children  and  tacked 
morals  to  their  tales,  "as  who  should  add  'God  send  the  good 
ship  safely  into  harbour '  to  a  bill  of  lading." 

His  sister's  education,  which  was  doubtless  also  his  own  out- 
side Christ's  Hospital,  "  tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  design, 
into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading,"  where  she 
"browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage,"  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  imitate,  with  the  necessary  exception  that 
we  make  some  "  selection  and  prohibition  "  for  those  not  capable 
of  doing  it  for  themselves.  Surely  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls  the  choicest  products 
of  the  brain  of  so  good  an  adviser  and  advocate  of  his  own 
system. 
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In  brief,  let  our  young  students  read  at  least  The  South  Sea 
House,  Christ' s  Hospital  Five-and-TJiirty  Years  Ago,  the  Essays 
already  mentioned,  that  on  Modem  Gallantry,  the  exquisite  fancy 
Dream  Children,  The  Superannuated  Mail,  with  its  exuberant 
burst  of  spirits  at  the  regaining  of  freedom,  TJie  Old  Margate 
Hoy,  Poor  Relations,  The  Praise  of  CJiimney-Sweepers,  Old 
China,  with  its  glimpse  of  the  tender  home-life  of  the  author, 
the  ever-entertaining,  if  serious,  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig ; 
some  two  or  three  of  the  Sonnets,  as  those  upon  the  Fair-Haired 
Maid  and  his  family-name ;  the  Farewell  to  Tobacco,  perhaps ; 
and  some  of  the  Letters,  as  that  to  Mr.  Manning  about  to  leave 
China,  and  the  one  upon  the  subject  of  Dash.  In  addition,  let 
the  teacher  supplement  the  reading  of  the  second  Christ's  Hos- 
pital Essay  with  extracts  from  the  first,  and  enliven  now  and 
then  the  hour,  as  suggested,  with  scraps  chosen  from  Lamb's 
correspondence  or  from  the  absurder  conceits  of  Elia,  as,  for 
example.  On  the  Liconveniences  Resulting  from  being  Hanged, 
or  the  Letter  to  a7i  Old  Gentleman  whose  Early  Edncatio7i  had 
been  Neglected. 

The  first  object  will  always  be  to  interest  in  good  literature 
boys  and  girls  whose  outside  reading  is  often  of  a  far  different 
character ;  but  if  after  such  a  study  of  Elia  as  has  been  outlined 
the  teacher  does  not  see  a  decided  movement  towards  purity  and 
simplicity  in  the  attempts  at  composition  of  the  pupil,  then  is  it 
—  7iot  necessarily  "a  sign  that  he  does  not  like  it,"  as  in  the 
case  of  the  eccentric  Dash  suspected  of  hydrophobia  and  con- 
fronted with  hot  water,  but  that  the  awakening  sure  to  follow 
such  a  course  judiciously  pursued  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Grace  L.   Deering. 
English  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


EDITORIAL. 

FROM  the  evidence  freshly  adduced  by  the  birthday  ad- 
dresses in  honor  of  Comenius,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  "  Incom- 
parable Bohemian"  were  today  an  American,  as  Cotton  Mather 
avers  he  once  declined  to  be,  he  still  would  be  recognized  as  a 
reformer  of  the  elementary  school.  He  might  not  press  the 
point  of  an  earlier  beginning  of  Latin  and  of  French,  but  he 
would  certainly  strive  for  a  broader  range  of  studies,  including 
natural  science  "as  a  substantial  subject,"  and  not  omitting 
manual  training.  Indeed,  in  the  current  discussion  about  en- 
riching the  grammar  school  course,  he  would  go  over  bodily  to 
the  side  of  the  college  presidents,  for  he  was  wont  to  insist  on 
"computing,  weighing,  and  measuring,"  and  proposed  "a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  trades  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  which  in  this 
day  and  generation  involves  some  acquaintance  with  algebra 
and  geometry.  All  this,  remember,  was  to  come  in  his  "  Ver- 
nacular School,"  to  which  the  pupils  resorted  from  their  seventh 
to  their  thirteenth  year. 

What  is  quite  as  interesting,  however,  to  the  student  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education,  is  the  good  bishop's  clear  discern- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  schools.  He  would  have 
the  subjects  of  study  co-ordinated  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
stages,  and  would,  in  the  application  of  the  system,  pay  due 
regard  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  individual.  "The 
studies  of  a  lifetime  must  be  so  ordered  that  they  form  a  single 
whole  in  which  everything  has  sprung  from  a  single  root,  every- 
thing has  an  appropriate  place."  ^  This  end  he  endeavored  to 
compass  by  making  the  higher  courses  in  succession  deepen  and 
extend  the  instruction  given  in  those  next  lower.  There  was 
to  be  no  break  in  passing  from  the  Vernacular  (elementary) 
School  to  the  Latin  (secondary)  School,  nor  from  the  latter  to 
the  Academy  (the  college  or  university). 

^  Quoted  by  Prof.  Hanus  in  Educational  Review,  March,  1892. 
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If  we  had  him  for  our  effectual  guide,  we  should  find  no 
schools,  either  elementary  or  secondary,  of  which  it  could  be 
fairly  said,  as  now,  "  so  far  as  a  collegiate  education  is  con- 
cerned, [they]  are  a  cul-de-sac,  leading  nowhere."  For  this  rea- 
son, at  least,  let  us  hope  with  Professor  Laurie  that  Comenius 
"is  a  still  living  influence,  and  an  influence  which  will  remain." 

At  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, no  subject  seems  to  have  excited  deeper  interest  than  that 
introduced  by  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  paper 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  If  one  who  was  not  present 
may  judge  by  evidence  obtained  at  second  hand,  this  address 
was,  indeed,  as  Intelligence  puts  it,  "  from  both  a  practical  and 
a  literary  point  of  view,  the  event  of  the  meeting."  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  in  some  quarters  a  disposition  has  arisen  to 
discredit  the  value  of  this  and  other  addresses  of  the  same  tenor 
by  the  special  plea  that  the  distinguished  speakers  do  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  elementary  schools, 
especially  public  schools,  to  entitle  them  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  needs  of  these  institutions.  Such  a  statement  is  unfortu- 
nate for  more  than  one  reason.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  be  of 
little  relevance  compared  with  an  examination  of  the  argument ; 
for  the  question  will  inevitably  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  reason 
rather  than  to  authority.  But  it  is  not  true.  Possibly  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  has  seen 
service  as  a  grammar-school  teacher.  Possibly,  too,  none  of 
these  critics  of  the  schools  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  making 
radical  changes  in  the  grammar  schools  so  keenly  as  the  men 
and  women  who  have  spent  years  in  elementary  work.  But 
there  is  an  advantage  also  in  a  remote  point  of  view,  from  which 
the  scene  can  be  observed  in  perspective.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  moreover,  that  the  advocates  for  reform  are  expressing 
opinions  without  due  effort  to  ascertain  the  real  facts.  In  the 
case  of  at  least  one  leader  in  the  movement,  the  editor  is  cred- 
ibly informed  of  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  thought,  and 
money,  in  order  to  learn  through  the  eyes,  ears,  and  pens  of 
others,  the  exact  situation.  A  mature  opinion  from  such  a 
source  may  well  demand  careful  consideration. 
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The  subject  was  first  introduced  to  public  attention  four  years 
ago  at  Washington  by  President  Eliot,  with  the  result  (said  Super- 
intendent Dougherty  in  1S90)  that  "thepaperformed  the  subject 
of  most  of  the  discussions  in  our  state  associations  the  succeed- 
ing year."  On  at  least  three  occasions  more  recently,  the  same 
speaker  has  returned  to  the  charge,  and  apparently  has  met 
with  continually  lessening  opposition,  for  there  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  conviction  that  marked  changes  in  grammar-school 
courses  of  study  are  desirable.  Just  what  those  changes  should 
be  is  the  issue  directly  before  us.  Clear  views  do  not  yet 
abound.  The  matter  seems  to  be  in  the  right  stage  to  warrant 
experiment  and  the  discussion  of  results,  rather  than  an  appeal 
to  mere  opinion.  The  reports  from  Winchester,  therefore,  with 
such  testimony  as  Dr.  Mowry  gave  at  the  Brunswick  to  the 
good  effect  of  early  Latin  study  upon  the  study  of  English,  and 
such  experience  as  Mr.  Collar  alludes  to  in  "  Talks  on  Teaching 
Latin,"  should  be  heartily  welcomed.  We  are  too  much  addicted 
in  America  to  the  settling  of  educational  questions  by  the 
"  throwing  about  of  brains."  In  view  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities our  plan  of  local  control  of  education  affords  for  putting 
theory  to  the  test  of  experience,  we  ought  more  frequently  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  through  generalization  from  observed 
and  well-authenticated  facts. 

Colorado  has  recently  made  a  novel,  but  effectual,  contribu- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  relations  of  her  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  by  the  election  of  Principal  James  H.  Baker 
of  the  Denver  High  School  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Boulder.  The  fact  that  such  action  is  rare  suggests  a 
question  of  interest.  What  pedagogical  reason  can  be  given  for 
the  fixing  of  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  school  and  the  col- 
lege across  which  passage  shall  be  infrequent  and  for  most  im- 
possible }  Why,  indeed,  should  the  step  from  the  work  of  the 
teacher  to  that  of  the  professor  be  deemed  so  great  when  that 
from  sccunda  to  prima  in  a  German  gymnasium,  or  that  from 
the  fifth  form  to  the  sixth  in  a  "great  public  school,"  is  so  easy 
and  natural }     The  change  in  method  of  instruction  is  surely 
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less  in  such  a  case  than  in  passing  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  class  within  some  secondary  schools  ;  and  excellence  in 
method  is  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, to  say  the  least,  that  the  cause  of  culture  might  profit  by 
the  setting  up  of  some  such  ladder  as  Jacob  saw,  from  the  base 
of  the  secondary  school  to  the  top  of  the  college,  along  which 
teachers  in  both  might  ascend  and  descend  as  taste  and  oppor- 
tunity should  dictate.  The  coming  of  a  well-equipped  high 
school  man  into  a  college  faculty  might  turn  the  attention  of  his 
fellow-workers  to  features  of  student  nature  long  unnoticed,  and 
develop  fresh  power  to  make  their  learning  effective  in  the  class- 
room. Beyond  all  doubt  the  advent  of  a  professor  among  the 
teachers  of  an  academy,  as  sometimes  happens,  stimulates  them 
all  to  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  several  specialties  and  a  finer 
scholarship  in  general.  As  to  executive  ability,  the  special  need 
in  our  Colorado  instance,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  management 
of  a  large  high  school  affords  a  better  apprenticeship  than  the 
conduct  of  a  department  in  a  college.  The  ideal  teacher  in 
either  field  would  possess  thorough  knowledge,  quick  insight 
into  character,  and  the  ability  to  impress  his  thought  upon 
youthful  minds.  Possibly  these  qualities  cannot  be  better 
developed  than  by  service  in  both  lower  and  higher  grades. 
Hence  the  avenue  between  the  chair  of  the  professor  and  the 
teacher's  desk  may  well  be  kept  open,  and  either  party  may 
with  propriety  and  advantage  make  temporary  excursions,  if 
nothing  more,  into  the  preserves  of  the  other.  Indeed,  the  true 
teacher  with  a  cultured  mind  and  heart,  like  Milton's  Adam  and 
Eve,  should  have  all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose. 
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ENGLAND. 
TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Technical  Education  is  a  misnomer, 
invoh'ing  a  contradiction  in  terms.     We  may,  however,  accept  the  name 
provisionally,  as  being  generally  and  indeed  officially  current.    Whatever 
we  may  christen  the  child,  its  existence   and  growth  in  England  are 
obvious  facts,  and  form  the  subject  of  some  not  inexcusable  self-congratu- 
lation.    Noticeable  among  similar  utterances  is  that  of  Professor  Ayrton 
in  his  recent  Presidential  Address  to  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers.    "Twelve  years  ago,"  we  are  told,  "  education  in  applied  science 
in  this  country  was  a  tender  little  infant,  requiring  careful  watching  and  sup- 
port, combined  with  constant  encouragement ;  to-day  Technical  Educa- 
tion —  with  a  capital  T  and  a  capital  E,  bear  in  mind  —  is  a  stalwart 
athlete,  the  '  strong  man '  of  the  political  platform,  exercising  the  minds 
of  County  Councillors,  and  actually  regarded  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  vested  interests  of  the  publican."     No  one  has  a  better  title 
to  be  heard  upon  the  teaching  of  Science  than  the  Professor  of  Applied 
Physics  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Central  Institution  :  Professor 
Ayrton  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  world  on  Electrical 
Engineering,  but  also  a  zealous  worker  in  the  training  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers.    He  worked  with  Dr.  Armstrong  in  the  Trades  School,  which 
was  started  with  a  small  fund  from  the  Guilds  in  a  few  rooms  lent  for 
evening  use  by  Dr.  Wormell,  at  the  Cowper  Street  Schools  in  Finsbury. 
It  was  he  who,  with  the  generous  permission  of  the  same  head  master, 
took  the  step  of  establishing  at  the  same  place  a  permanent  laboratory 
for  the  teaching  of  the  practical  application  of  physics  to  industry  :  "  On 
January  9,  1880,"  says  Mr.  Ayrton,  "three  students  presented  them- 
selves, —  a  little  boy,  a  grey-haired  lame  man,  and  a  middle-aged  work- 
man, with  emphatic  but  hazy  notions  about  the  electric  fluid."     But  so 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  school,  especially  when  Applied  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics  under  Professor  Perry  were  added  to  the  subjects  taught, 
that  in  1881  the  foundation  stones  were  laid  both  of  the  Finsbury  College 
and  of  the  Central  Institution  in  Kensington ;  and  the  students   who 
during  the  last  eleven  years  have  worked  in  these  electrical  laboratories 
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"  number  several  thousands,  and  nearly  every  electrical  '  works,'  every 
place  giving  electrotechnical  instruction  throughout  this  country, 
employs  some  of  them."  Such  was  the  growth  of  Technical  Education 
in  Electrical  Engineering.  The  example  is  being  followed  in  other 
industries.  Professor  Ayrton  is  able  to  point  to  seven  Polytechnics  in 
London  alone,  representing  an  aggregate  capital  expenditure  of 
^^379,500,  and  having  an  aggregate  yearly  endowment  of  ^32,500; 
and  these  figures  are  small  beside  the  annual  sum  which  Mr.  Goschen's 
beer  and  spirit  tax  has  given  the  County  Councils,  and  which  they  will 
spend  in  a  majority  of  cases  entirely  upon  Technical  Education.  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton  estimates  the  total  sum  to  be  spent  in  England  alone  on 
Technical  Education,  of  one  sort  or  another,  at  over  ^600,000  per 
annum.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  the  professor  is 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  done,  or  that  he  is  disposed  to  adopt  the 
words  of  "  Rule  Britannia  "  in  speaking  of  electrotechnics.  He  is 
"  unsatisfied  in  getting."  He  showed  his  audience  photographs  of  the 
Technical  High  School  at  Charlottenburg,  which  "  covers  an  area  more 
than  five  times  as  large  as  that  occupied  by  the  Central  Institution  at 
Kensington,  cost  four  times  as  much  to  erect,  and  has  more  than  four 
times  as  much  spent  on  its  yearly  maintenance."  He  showed  a  photo- 
graph of  the  dynamo  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Boston,  which  room,  he  remarks  enviously,  "  has  many  small  and  large 
dynamos  in  it,  and  yet  there  is  ample  room  to  walk  about,  for  it  is  many 
times  as  large  as  that  devoted  to  dynamos  at  the  Central  Institution." 
He  also  mentions  with  envy  Franklin  Hall  at  Ithaca  and  Professor 
Weber's  laboratories  at  Zurich.  These  things  make  the  Professor's 
educational  mouth  water.  Above  all  he  laments  that  we  have  nothing 
in  Great  Britain  to  compare  with  the  German  Imperial  Laboratories,  the 
Physikalisch-Technischen  Reichsanstalt,  the  researches  of  which  are  a 
reason  for  giving  the  young  electrical  engineer  a  "  working  knowledge  " 
of  German.  He  must,  it  appears,  have  a  similar  knowledge  of  French, 
and  must  be  able  not  only  to  write  tersely  but  also  to  speak  fluently  in 
his  own  language. 

Here,  indeed,  the  question  suggests  itself,  What  is  the  relation  between 
technical  and  general  education?  Professor  Ayrton  divides  the  work- 
men employed  by  electricians  into  two  classes.  One  class  is  composed 
of  mere  machine-minders,  and  unless  these  have  ambition  and  ability  to 
rise  to  something  less  mechanical,  their  activity,  if  any  is  left  them  after 
their  day's  work,  should  be  spent  upon  something  recreative.  For  them 
the  variety  of  the  Polytechnic  is  an  inestimable  blessing.  Such  a  person 
"  ca,n  do  a  little  type-writing,  learn  violin-playing  and  modelling  in  clay, 
attend  an  ambulance  class,  recite  a  poem,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  leisure  to  the  piano,  botany,  sanitary  science,  reading  books,  and 
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learning  how  to  keep  them.  His  central  interests  will  be  roused,  the 
human  side  of  his  nature  developed,  and  during  the  evening,  at  any  rate, 
he  may  forget  that  he  is  the  slave  of  the  Gramme  ring  or  the  slave  of  the 
electric  lamp." 

The  other  class  of  workmen  are  required  to  think  :  they  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  and  in  their  behalf  Professor  Ayrton  makes  an 
earnest  appeal  to  electricians  to  secure  for  their  workmen  a  training  that 
shall  really  benefit  the  industry :  he  fears  that  otherwise  most  of  the 
money  devoted  to  electrical  teaching  "  will  either  be  frittered  away  on 
the  natural  loadstone,  rubbed  amber  order  of  instruction  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  schoolmen,  or  on  semi-popular  lectures,  describing  in  a 
bewilderingly  sketchy  fashion  the  whole  vast  field  of  Electrical 
Engineering." 

Now  the  defenders  of  the  old  language  discipline  will  surely  find  here 
a  very  remarkable  admission.  Polytechnics,  with  their  elementary 
science,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  as  a  training  for  the  intellect, 
are  classed  with  music  (violin-playing  and  piano),  sculpture  (modelling 
in  clay),  literature  (reciting  a  poem  and  reading  books),  and  other  light 
occupations,  as  being  only  fit  for  making  slaves  forget  their  slavery,  i.e. 
for  general  education  they  are  a  failure.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the 
midst  of  the  congratulations  surgit  amari  aliqiiid :  there  is  something  to 
be  regretted.  "  Only  the  other  day  Professor  Nichols,  of  the  Cornell 
University,  was  deploring  with  me  the  rarity  of  finding  a  student  of 
electrotechnics  who  could  write  a  decent  report."  And  then  follows 
another  remarkable  confession.  Why,  asks  Professor  Ayrton,  is  Huxley's 
portrait  so  prominent  in  the  photographer's  window?  "Quite  as  much 
because  he  knows  how  to  express  himself  in  terse  and  forcible  English  as 
on  account  of  his  wide  scientific  knowledge  ;  because,  even  when  writing 
about  dry  bones,  the  flow  of  his  language  clothes  them  with  rounded 
forms."  If  it  is  asked  how  the  electrical  student  is  to  find  time  for 
literary  polish.  Professor  Ayrton  answers  that  the  education  of  childhood 
must  be  improved,  more  must  be  learnt  at  school,  and  then  the  students 
at  a  college  will  be  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  special  train- 
ing,—  scientific,  manual,  linguistic,  and  literary.  "I  look  forward," 
says  he,  "  to  the  growth  of  new  methods  of  teaching  what  may  be  called 
applied  literature."  '  Applied  hterature '  is  a  curious  term.  It  must 
mean  that  literature  may  sometimes  be  useful.  Elsewhere  in  his  address 
Professor  Ayrton  has  quoted  Mr.  Butcher's  remark  at  Bangor,  that  "  we 
may  claim  it  as  a  distinction  that  in  the  seats  of  academic  learning,  little 
or  nothing  useful  is  taught  "  ;  also  Mr.  Bury's  paradox  that  "  the  true 
function  of  a  University  is  the  teaching  of  useless  learning  "  ;  and  he 
offers  thanks  that  technical  institutions  are  not  as  Universities.  The 
technical  motto  is  "  Useful  learning  usefully  taught."     But  now  it  seems 
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that  literature  may  be  usefully  taught,  or,  to  use  the  proper  term,  applied. 
May  not  even  the  classics  have  a  use  for  science  besides  furnishing  bar- 
barous compounds  ?  Where,  for  instance,  did  Professor  Huxley  get  the 
much  admired  epithet  "  Corybantic  "  for  the  Salvation  Army?  Who 
would  have  understood  it  without  some  smattering  of  the  classic  my- 
thology ?  This  notion  of  "  applied  literature  "  is  perhaps  an  olive  branch 
held  forth  by  science,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "useful"  might  be  a  preliminary  to  educational 
peace. 

T.  W.  Haddon. 
London,  February  20,  1892. 


FRANCE. 

A  YEAR'S  CHANGES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. -PROTEST  AGAINST 
THE  LICENSE  OF  THE  STREETS.  -  NEW  BOOKS. 

In  many  American  towns  the  first  of  April  is  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  It  is  the  time  when  school  reports  are  published,  when 
the  teacher,  the  superintendent,  and  the  committee  make  the  inventory 
of  the  year  just  passed.  It  will  not  be  useless,  perhaps,  to  make  one 
for  France.  Great  changes  have  been  made  since  last  April.  Have 
they  been  a  gain  or  a  loss?  The  time  elapsed  is  not  long  enough  to 
decide.     Let  us  see  of  what  these  changes  consist. 

The  whole  discussion  of  the  educational  year  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  a  single  question.  This  period  has  seen  special  secondary 
instruction  disappear,  and  has  witnessed  the  birth  of  modem  secondary 
instruction.  This  special  instruction  had  lived  twenty-five  years.  It 
was  at  first  the  expression  of  a  need  that  had  been  manifesting  itself 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  that  of  secondary  instruction  for  those  who 
wished  more  knowledge  than  they  could  gain  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  yet  whom  the  regular  classical  instruction,  too  long  and  too  expen- 
sive, frightened.  Its  founders  felt  that  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
too  completely  absorbed  the  attention ;  that  the  educational  value  of 
the  French  language  and  literature,  of  foreign  languages,  and  of  the  sci- 
ences had  been  too  little  recognized.  But' their  ideas  were  rather  vague 
and  lacking  in  force,  and  so  condemned  the  new  instruction  painfully  to 
make  its  way  along  the  side  paths  of  education.  The  very  name  that 
they  gave  it  proves  in  what  obscurity  was  hidden  the  object  to  be 
attained.  It  never  felt  itself  sure  of  the  future.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, special  secondary  instruction  developed.  Its  increasing  impor- 
tance, the  progress  of  ideas,  the  light  thrown  little  by  little  on  the  needs 
of  modern  society,  attracted  a  part  of  the  former  adherents  of  classical 
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learning.  Then  came  the  sanction  of  a  degree  to  be  received  at  the  end 
of  a  suitable  course  of  study.  But  the  subjects  studied  were  too  many 
in  number,  too  varied  in  character ;  the  results  manifested  a  certain 
superficiality;  and  the  student  never  felt  himself  upon  a  par  with 
the  student  of  the  classical  course.  The  necessity  of  making  the 
curriculum  of  each  tend  toward  the  same  end,  and  that  of  establish- 
ing between  classical  and  special  instruction  a  permanent  parallel,  led 
to  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  entire  system.  The  evolution  which  has 
slowly  been  operating  for  twenty-five  years  developed  a  revolution.  The 
special  instruction  disappeared ;  modern  instruction  took  its  place. 
With  the  special  instruction  disappeared  also  those  institutions  which 
assured  its  recruiting, — the  Cluny  Normal  School,  the  special  examina- 
tions, and  the  teacher's  certificate  of  aptitude.  This  is  the  loss  of  the 
year. 

The  gain  is  the  creation  of  the  course  of  modern  secondary  educa- 
tion ;  creation,  because  it  is  something  really  new  and  not  a  mere  out- 
growth of  the  old.  If  it  has  its  critics,  if  some  compare  it  with  classical 
education  only  to  find  in  certain  points  its  disadvantages,  at  least  it  has 
the  right  to  reply  that  no  one  yet  knows,  that  they  are  judging  by 
appearances,  and  that  they  must  await  the  trial.  It  is  not  responsible 
for  the  disaster  of  its  predecessor ;  it  is  only  just  born.  Will  it  suc- 
ceed? WiU  it  realize  the  ideal  conception  of  an  education  without 
Greek  or  Latin  which  shall  yet  remain  classic  in  spirit  ?  In  fine,  will  it 
solve,  to  call  it  by  its  name,  the  Latin  question?  To  reply  to  all  this 
would  be  premature.  This  modern  instruction  must  live  at  least  the 
time  necessary  to  educate  one  entire  generation.  We  will  not  salute  its 
birth  with  anthems  of  praise  ;  we  do  not  see  in  it  the  healer  of  all  evils, 
the  Messiah  promised  to  the  university.  But  we  will  let  it  grow  in 
peace ;  we  will  await  its  ripe  age ;  it  is  then  only  that  we  shall  know 
the  extent  of  the  gains  of  the  past  year. 

After  a  session  of  four  years,  the  Superior  Educational  Council  has 
finished  its  work.  The  object  for  which  this  Council  had  been  working 
was,  "  to  banish  laziness  or  languishing  activity  from  the  time  devoted 
to  classes,  to  study,  and  to  recreation."  It  has  also  sought  to  suppress 
the  negative  discipline  of  punishment  and  to  replace  it  by  a  system 
which  shall  be  more  attentive  to  particular  cases  and  to  persons.  The 
complete  results  of  this  innovation,  which  was  such  as  to  surprise  some 
old-fashioned  schoolmasters,  are  necessarily  not  yet  obtained.  But 
what  we  already  know  permits  us  to  affirm  that  these  results  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Do  not  imagine  that  all  France  is  given  over  to  radical  reform. 
Many  have  been  made  during  the  past  five  years,  and  just  now  it  seems 
best,  before  attempting  more,  to  call  a  halt  and  to  await  the  results  of 
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those  already  in  force.  M.  Bourgeois,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  recently  said :  "  This  is  enough  for  once.  To-day  the  most 
incontestable  wish  of  the  world  is  for  stability ;  a  period  of  stability  is 
indispensable  for  the  success  even  of  reforms.  In  pedagogy  especially, 
the  too  restless  search  for  the  best  sometimes  hinders  that  which  is  well 
enough  let  alone.  The  period  now  beginning  belongs  to  attentive  and 
patient  work.  At  present  it  is  not  by  programmes  and  by  theory,  it  is 
by  experience  and  application  that  we  must  work  to  realize  progress." 
All  symptoms  indicate  that  an  era  of  stability  is  beginning.  But  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  another  danger,  to  beware  lest  stability 
degenerate  into  immobility,  and  the  respect  for  curricula  into  feticism. 
It  suffices  that  general  principles  be  inviolable ;  their  application  can- 
not always  be  fixed.  This  search  for  the  best  methods,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  general  and  wide-sweeping  reform,  ought  now  to  be  turned 
toward  the  details.  Let  us  accept  this  stability,  but  let  us  not  be  so  sat- 
isfied as  not  to  take  care  that  this  era  of  calm  be  also  an  era  of  intense 
work  and  of  improvement. 

There  is  hardly  a  French  newspaper  which,  during  the  past  month, 
has  not  contained  one  or  more  articles,  usually  editorial,  upon  an  appeal 
that  has  been  made  to  fathers  of  families,  urging  the  formation  of  a 
"Society  of  Protest  against  the  License  of  the  Streets."  This  appeal, 
published  by  such  men  as  Beranger  and  Jules  Simon,  very  forcibly  sums 
up  the  moral  dangers  to  youth  that  lurk  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  dangers 
which  the  police  seem  powerless  to  repress.  Not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  circulation  of  bad  literature,  and  especially  of  low  illustrated  papers. 
Against  these  evils  men  of  mature  years  can  easily  guard  themselves ;  it 
is  youth  that  is  threatened.  The  appeal  asks  fathers  to  unite  to  make 
heard  such  a  cry  of  honest  indignation  as  nothing  can  resist,  to  carry 
their  complaints  to  high  places,  in  short,  to  fortify  the  action  of  the  law 
and  to  discourage  and  punish  its  infringement.  Good  results  have 
already  been  manifest.  Is  not  something  of  the  sort  needed  in  many  of 
our  American  cities  ? 

The  French  are  very  fond  of  accusing  Americans  of  boasting  about 
their  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  and  assert  that  for  a  nation 
to  sing  its  own  praises  is  not  in  good  taste,  and  that  such  vaunting  is 
liable  to  exaggeration.  Very  true.  But  for  an  example  of  unwarrant- 
able self-complacency,  I  have  never  heard  a  spread-eagle  orator  who 
could  equal  this  sentence,  to  be  found  in  the  appeal  I  have  just  men- 
tioned :  "  France,  natural  champion  of  all  the  high  ideas  in  the  world, 
will  never  abandon  that  moral  patrimony  which  is  her  principal  glory." 

The  notable  new  Educational  books  are  :  Larroumet's  Studies  in  His- 
tory and  Dramatic  Criticism;  kmouXd's  Practical  Method  of  Greek  Com- 
position (recommended  to  the  use  of  Paris  teachers  by  the  authorities); 
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the  Abb6  Godefroy's  History  of  France  ;  de  Roberty's  Philosophy  of  the 
Century,  Criticism,  Positivism,  Evolutionism  ;  Political  Life  in  Foreign 
Countries,  published  by  Charpentier ;  de  Brettes'  Unknown  America. 

F.  P.  Emery, 
Paris,  March  l,  1892.  Instructor  in  English,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 


GERMANY. 
THE  NEW  PLANS   FOR   INSTRUCTION. 

The  new  plans  for  instruction  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  former  letter 
have  recently  been  published.  A  considerable  step  towards  improvement 
is  made  by  them,  especially  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  In 
schools  and  colleges  where  the  pupils  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  as,  for  instance,  in  private  schools  and  the  so  called  "  Prince's 
Schools,"  which  resemble  the  English  colleges  at  Eton  and  Harrow, 
there  are  fewer  educational  difficulties  by  far  than  in  the  common 
gymnasium.  Education  and  instruction  are,  indeed,  the  main  work  in 
hand,  but  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  holds  the  place  of  the  parents ; 
for  it  is  only  during  the  vacations  that  the  pupils  leave  school  and  return 
to  their  different  homes,  to  rest  from  school-work  and  to  be  released 
for  a  time  from  the  severe  discipline  which  is  the  rule  in  these  schools. 
In  the  common  gymnasium,  however,  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  far  more 
complicated.  Formerly  the  boys  were  under  the  hands  of  any  one 
teacher  but  a  few  hours  each  day,  each  lesson  being  given  by  a  different 
master,  so  that  in  five  successive  lessons  the  boys  often  had  five  different 
teachers.  Then  they  would  go  home  and  for  that  day  would  not  again 
be  seen  by  their  instructors.  Now  I  know  very  well  that  every  good 
lesson  is  in  itself  an  excellent  means  of  education,  inasmuch  as  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  use  their  intellectual  faculties,  to  put  forth  their 
energy,  to  profit  by  the  morals  which  are  taught,  to  behave  well,  to  be 
respectful  toward  the  master,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  their  superiors, 
to  sit  erect,  and  so  on  ;  but  in  the  old  system  there  was  a  lack  of  unity 
in  discipHne.  There  was  also  in  it  an  overburdening  of  the  pupils,  the 
cause  for  which  was  not  difficult  to  discern.  Each  teacher,  ignorant  of 
the  tasks  his  colleagues  had  given  for  the  following  day,  and  perhaps 
eager  to  obtain  better  results  than  his  fellow-teachers,  added  his  portion 
to  the  sum  of  the  home-work,  till  at  last  it  grew  impossible  for  the  boys 
to  do  it  all,  or  to  do  it  well. 

According  to  the  new  plan,  the  principal  branches  of  instruction,  as, 
for  instance,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  history,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  geography  are  put,  in  each 
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class,  into  the  hands  of  one  teacher,  who  is  called  "  ordinarius."  As  he 
is  among  his  pupils  for  several  hours  each  day,  he  may  exert  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  their  manners.  If  he  will,  he  may  become  a 
second  father  to  them,  learning  their  characters,  and  improving  their 
morals  together  with  their  knowledge.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
simply  instructing  them,  but  will  visit  their  parents,  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  homes  and  neighborhood,  and  observing  what  playmates  they 
have ;  in  short,  he  will  try  to  know  every  individual  thoroughly,  to 
recognize  the  reasons  underlying  his  failings  and  his  virtues,  and  this  in 
order  that  he  may  the  more  effectually  work  upon  his  heart  no  less  than 
upon  his  mind.  He  may  be  sure  that  most  parents  will  gladly  offer  to 
assist  him  in  this  difficult  but  inspiring  task.  There  are  a  great  many 
widows,  in  particular,  whose  grown  up  sons  will  no  longer  submit  to 
maternal  guidance,  though  they  obey  their  teacher  without  hesitation ; 
for  these  the  new  educational  system  will  be  a  positive  benefit. 

The  "  ordinarius  "  will  also  be  able  to  survey  the  daily  work  of  the 
pupils  and  to  prevent  any  kind  of  overburdening.  As,  however,  there 
may  be  different  opinions  among  teachers  with  regard  to  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  home-work,  government  has  stated  that  in  the  sixth  and 
fifth  forms  the  time  for  home-work  shall  not  exceed  an  hour  daily,  in  the 
fourth  and  lower  third  not  two  hours,  in  the  upper  third  and  lower 
second  not  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  in  the  three  highest  classes  not 
three  hours.  This  statement,  however,  has  something  mechanical  about 
it,  and  is  subject  to  a  great  many  variations.  So  it  has  further  been 
resolved  that  the  work  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  classes  shall  consist  only  in 
making  a  fair  copy  of  the  exercises  that  have  been  done  in  the  class 
during  the  lessons,  and  in  learning  by  heart  what  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  lessons  of  the  following  day.  The  first  is  done  to  train 
the  boys  to  order  and  neatness  of  work,  and  is  therefore  an  important 
point  in  their  education.  From  the  fourth  form  to  the  lower  second, 
compositions  will  be  written  only  once  a  month,  in  the  higher  classes 
only  every  other  month.  This  kind  of  work  is  required  in  order  to 
accustom  the  boys  to  independent  thinking  and  expression. 

The  boys  are  spared  a  great  deal  of  work  by  the  provision  that 
difficult  authors  shall  be  read  in  the  class  with  the  assistance  of  the 
teacher,  and  that  difficult  problems  in  mathematics  shall  be  avoided 
except  when  they  are  solved  in  the  class.  The  greatest  advantage, 
however,  is  that  there  exists  no  longer  a  Latin  cornposition  in  the 
examination  of  maturity,  for  the  innumerable  exercises  and  short  essays 
which  tended  that  way  have  now  become  superfluous. 

The  diminishing  of  home-work  has  been  hailed  here  with  great 
enthusiasm,  not  only  by  the  pupils,  but  also  by  the  parents.  An  impor- 
tant consequence  of  this  measure  is  the  increase  of  gymnastic  exercises. 
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Besides  the  three  regular  lessons  in  gymnastics,  the  boys  have  several 

meetings   every  week   in   order   to  play  gymnastic   games   under   the 

direction  of  the  teacher.     All  these  exercises  are  to  be  made  in  the  open 

air  as  long  as  the  weather  permits,  and  no  longer  in  the  capacious  halls, 

where,  in  spite  of  the  vast  space,  a  great  deal  of  dust  arose  from  the 

boarded  floors,  tainting  the  air  which  must  be  breathed  by  the  boys 

while  they  are  glowing  with  the  vigorous  exercise. 

The  decrease   in  daily  tasks   is  not   altogether   in  the  home-work. 

There  are  in  the  whole  course  sixteen  lessons  less  than  formerly.     In 

order  to  show  how  much  time  is  now  devoted  to  the  different  subjects, 

there  is  here  inserted  the  entire  plan  of  the  lessons  in  a  gymnasium. 

The  last  column  indicates  the  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with 

the  old  plan. 

Lessons  in  the  Gymnasium. 


Religion 

German . 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

Geography  and  History.. . 

Mathematics 

Natural  History 

Physics 

Writing 

Drawing 

Sum  total. ...    


VI. 

V. 

IV. 

L. III. 

U.  III. 

L.  II. 

V.  II. 

L.  I. 

U.  I. 

2 

3 
6 
6 
2 

4 
2 

28 

2 
0 
H 

19 
26 
62 
36 

19 
26 

34 

8 

10 

4 
8 

252 

3 
4 
8 

2 

4 
2 

2 

25 

2 

3 

8 

2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

2 

3 
7 

4 
4 
4 

2 

2 

2 
2 
7 

6 
3 
3 

2 
2 

2 
2 
7 

6 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 

2 

3 

7 
6 

3 
3 

4 

2 

2 

3 
6 
6 

2 

'> 

4 
2 

2 

3 
6 
6 
2 
3 
4 

2 
28 

25 

28 

30 

30 

30 

28 

^  p 


±  o 

+  5 
-15 

—  4 

—  2 

—  2 
±  o 

—  2 
+  2 
±  o 
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To  the  above  must  be  added  three  lessons  each  week  in  gymnastics 
and  two  in  singing ;  these  cannot  be  counted  as  scientific  lessons  and 
are  therefore  omitted  in  the  table. 

Inasmuch  as  the  method  of  teaching,  too,  has  undergone  a  consider- 
able change,  I  will  make  that  the  subject  of  my  next  letter. 

Dr.  Oscar  Thiergen, 
Dresden,  March  i,  1892.  Professor  at  the  Royal  Corps  of  Cadets. 
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COURSES  ON  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
TEACHERS  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Courses  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  of  persons  intending  to 
become  teachers,  were  announced  for  the  year  1891-92  in  a  prospectus 
issued  by  Harvard  University  last  spring.  In  this  prospectus  the  work 
was  offered  under  three  general  heads  :  a,  A  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
lectures  on  "Topics  in  Psychology  of  Interest  to  Teachers,"  to  be  given 
by  Professor  William  James  ;  b,  The  History,  Theory,  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
to  run  through  the  year,  and  to  be  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Paul  H. 
Hanus  ;  and  c,  a  series  of  short  courses  upon  methods  of  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Elementary 
Analytical  Geometry),  German,  French,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Geography,  to  be  given  by  instructors  in 
the  corresponding  departments  of  the  University. 

Professor  James's  lectures  were  open  to  the  public,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 
Professor  Greenough's  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching  Latin  were 
open  only  to  members  of  the  University,  and  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
men  who  look  forward  to  teaching  Latin  attended  them.  Three  lectures 
on  teaching  Geography  were  given  by  Professor  Davis  on  February  25, 
March  3  and  10.  The  topics  discussed  were  Preparation  for  Geo- 
graphical Teaching,  What  should  be  omitted  in  Teaching  Geography, 
and  Geographical  Illustrations.  These  lectures  were  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  many  persons  attended  them. 

Professor  J.  W.  White's  lectures  on  Teaching  Greek  occur  on  Fridays 
at  4.30  P.M.  They  are  to  continue  during  the  second  half-year,  and  are 
open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  and  to  other  persons  who  apply 
to  Professor  White.  The  discussions  include  practical  exemplification 
of  principles.  They  are  attended  by  many  students,  and  by  a  large 
number  of  teachers. 

Lectures  on  teaching  Botany,  History,  Physics,  Geology,  to  be  given 
immediately,  are  announced  in  the  University  Calendar  as  follows  :  — 

Professor  Goodale  will  begin  on  March  t8,  and  continue  on  succes- 
sive Fridays  at  4.30  p.m.,  in  the  N.  C.  Nash  Botanical  lecture  room. 
University  Museum,  a  course  on  the  teaching  of  Botany.  The  complete 
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programme  is  as  follows  :  i .  General  Introduction.  —  The  place  of 
Science  ;  of  Natural  History ;  of  Botany.  The  scope  of  Botany.  Divis- 
ions of  the  Science  of  Botany.  —  Material  at  the  disposal  of  the  city 
and  of  the  country  teacher.  —  General  aim  :  to  compel  the  pupil  to  see 
through  his  own  eyes.  2.  Illustrations  of  the  method  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  presented  by  winter  vegetation.  3.  Illustrations  afforded 
by  spring.  4.  Illustrations  drawn  from  leaves  and  flowers.  5.  Illus- 
trations afforded  by  fruits  and  seeds.  6.  Germination.  Adaptations 
to  different  climatic  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following  courses  are  now  announced  :  — 

Professor  Emerton  will  give  four  lectures  on  the  Study  and  Teaching 
of  History  at  4  p.m.  on  Mondays,  beginning  March  21.  The  place  of 
the  delivery  of  the  lectures  will  be  announced  in  the  next  Calendar. 
The  special  topics  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows  :  i.  March  21.  —  Defi- 
nition and  purpose  of  Historical  Study.  2.  March  28.  —  The  Modern 
Historical  Method  ;  its  History  and  its  Application.  3.  April  4.  —  His- 
torical Sources  and  their  Use  in  Teaching.  4.  April  18.  —  The  Aids  to 
Historical  Teaching  :  Archaeology  ;  Paleography  ;  Chronology ;  Geog- 
raphy; etc. 

The  exercises  conducted  by  Professor  Shaler,  and  shortly  to  be  more 
fully  announced,  will  take  the  form  of  conferences  addressed  especially 
to  members  of  the  University. 

Two  public  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  Physics  will  be  delivered  by 
Professor  Hall  during  the  month  of  April. 

Teachers  and  persons  intending  to  become  teachers  are  invited  to 
attend  these  lectures,  except  in  case  of  those  conferences  which  are 
expressly  limited  to  members  of  the  University. 

The  courses  on  the  History,  Theory,  and  Art  of  Teaching  opened  with 
about  a  dozen  men,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  in  attendance.  The  courses  could  not,  this  year,  be  counted 
for  any  degree,  hence  those  students  who  take  the  work,  take  it  as 
"  extra,"  and  the  pressure  of  other  courses  upon  some  of  those  who 
began  was  so  great  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  extra  work. 
These  courses  will  hereafter  be  counted  for  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
The  work  done  thus  far  is  substantially  that  shown  in  the  following 
scheme,  which  is  also  the  outline  of  the  coming  year's  work. 

Teaching  I.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Practices.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  a  thesis.     Half -course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  (i)  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
great  educational  reformers  and  educational  classics  ;  (2)  to  obtain  a  founda- 
tion for  the  intelligent  criticism  of  present  theories  and  practices,  and  incident- 
ally to  acquire  many  rules  for  guidance  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 
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Education  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  tlie  Middle  Ages  will  be  briefly  consid- 
ered. Most  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  teaching  since  the 
Renascence  in  Europe,  and  some  time  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  teaching 
in  the  United  States.  A  thesis  is  required  and  a  course  of  reading  is  pre- 
scribed in  connection  with  this  work. 


Prifnarily  for  Graduates. 

Teaching  II.  —  Organization  and  management  of  Public  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies. Supervision,  Courses  of  Study,  and  Instruction.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  reports.     Half-course.     (Cannot  be  counted  for  B.A.  degree.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  realize  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  in  detail.  Students  will  make  a  comparative  study  of 
not  less  than  three  city  school  systems,  of  three  state  school  systems,  and  of 
the  school  systems  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  In  studying  the  school 
systems  of  American  cities,  an  examination  of  their  courses  of  study  and  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  subjects  will  be  undertaken,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  any  course  of  study  should  be  based  will  be  discussed.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  function  of  supervision,  the  management  of  classes, 
the  art  of  questioning,  examinations,  discipline,  etc.  The  work  of  academies 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  more  briefly.  During  the  year  students 
will  observe,  under  direction,  the  work  of  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Each  student  is  expected  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  teaching 
of  a  chosen  subject  in  all  the  grades  of  at  least  two  schools,  or  he  may  make 
a  study  of  the  supervision  and  discipline  of  two  schools,  or  he  may  pursue 
some  special  investigation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Reports 
of  this  work,  written  when  required,  will  be  submitted  weekly.  For  fuller 
discussion  of  these  reports  and  for  consultation,  a  third  hour  may  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor.  A  course  of  reading  is  prescribed  in  connection  with  this 
work.  All  students  are  also  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  directing  any  supplementary  activities  of  the  schools  they  study, 
such  as  the  work  of  literary  societies,  scientific  or  literary  clubs,  etc. 

Teaching  III.  —  The  Theory  of  Teaching.  Lectures,  a  thesis,  and  dis- 
cussions.    Half-course. 

The  following  topics  will  be  considered :  The  Psychological  Basis  of 
Method.  Education  Values.  Moral  Training.  Manual  Training.  Physical 
Training.  Technical  Instruction.  The  Study  of  Children.  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Curriculum.  Truant  Schools  and  Reformatory  Schools.  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Other  topics  suggested  by  the  students  may  be  added.  A 
thesis  is  required. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  working  basis  for  the  whole  plan  is  obtained  in 
Course  II.  Through  the  courtesy  of  superintendents,  masters,  and 
teachers,  our  students  of  teaching  have  access  to  the  schools  and  class- 
rooms of  this  vicinity,  and  by  this  means  the  whole  work  is  illuminated. 

All  undergraduates  who  wish  to  take  Course   III  must  have  taken 
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Course  II  or  must  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  or  must  present 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  expectation  that  Course  III  can  be 
taken  with  profit.  Course  I  is  open  to  all  students.  Course  II  is 
open  to  all  graduates,  to  undergraduate  seniors,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  undertake  the  work 
with  advantage. 

Of  those  who  are  engaged  upon  this  work  at  the  present  time,  one 
student  is  studying  the  teaching  of  Enghsh  in  all  the  grades ;  another  is 
studying  the  teaching  of  history ;  another  is  giving  his  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  ;  another,  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  ; 
still  another  is  studying  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  so  on. 
Each  of  these  men  also  observes  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  beside 
the  one  to  which  he  gives  special  attention.  The  discussions  following 
this  work  in  observation  are  impersonal,  and  are  of  course  directed 
solely  to  a  consideration  of  the  questions  raised,  or  the  problems  sug- 
gested. When  the  final  report  of  these  men  is  made  in  writing,  one  will 
present  an  outline  course  of  study  in  English  for  all  the  grades,  including 
the  High  School,  with  suggestions  and  comments  on  its  successful  use, 
including  resources  in  the  way  of  text-books,  reference-books,  etc. ; 
another  will  present  a  similar  outline  for  elementary  science  ;  another  for 
history  ;  and  so  on. 

Students  taking  Course  I,  on  the  History  of  Teaching  and  of  Educa- 
tional Theories,  are  following  a  course  of  lectures  and  studying  historical 
monographs  in  education.  Course  III,  this  year,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  lectures.  Hereafter  the  burden  of  the  work  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  students,  the  lectures  serving  to  outline,  to  make  definite,  or  to 
summarize  the  work  undertaken. 

These  courses  on  Education  and  Instruction  are  offered  to  graduates 
and  to  undergraduates  alike,  because  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
all  college  men,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  recognized.  The  history  of 
education  has  a  high  value  for  every  cultivated  person.  It  constitutes 
an  important  phase  of  "  institutional  history,"  since  it  deals  with  one  of 
the  greatest  functions  of  human  society.  Courses  II  and  III  introduce 
the  student  to  our  present  practices  in  education,  to  educational 
theories,  and  to  current  educational  problems.  A  college  man  who 
takes  these  courses  thus  finds  himself  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
data  for  dealing  with  educational  questions,  or  at  least  he  knows  where 
such  data  are  to  be  found.  College  men  are  leaders  in  the  community 
everywhere.  That  their  leadership  may  be  intelligent  and  progressive 
in  educational  matters,  such  men  must  have  an  opportunity  to  get  their 
inspiration  and  direction  while  in  college. 

Paul  H.  Hanus. 

March,  1892. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Study  of  English  LiteraUire.  A  Plea  for  its  Recognition 
and  Organization  in  the  Universities.  By  John  Churton  Collins. 
London  and  New  York,  Macmillan&  Co.,  1891. —  7|^X5  in.,  pp.  xx., 
167.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  little  volume,  from  the  hand  of  an  Oxford  scholar  of  excellent 
authority  on  literary  questions,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  attempt 
to  systematize  the  use  of  literature  as  an  instrument  of  education.  It  is 
only  a  contribution,  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  We  must  still 
wait  for  the  full  treatise  which  shall  elucidate  the  affiliations  of  literature 
with  science  on  the  one  hand  and  its  far  closer  affiliations  with  art  on 
the  other  and  shall  draw  up  terms  of  treaty  between  the  historical 
method,  the  philological  method,  the  rhetorical  method,  the  philosophi- 
cal method,  the  comparative  method,  the  purely  aesthetic  method,  and 
all  others  of  that  warring  brotherhood. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  CoUins's  book  is  welcome,  although  the  controversy 
which  called  it  forth  has  lent  it  heat  at  some  expense  of  justice.  The 
object  of  the  volume  is  threefold,  —  to  reveal  the  actual  points  in  dis- 
pute at  Oxford,  to  show  how  deep  and  genuine  is  the  need  of  that 
culture  which  the  study  of  literature,  truly  conceived,  most  effectively 
induces,  and  to  confute  the  objection  that  literature,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  a  subject  too  light,  vague,  and  intangible  for  reduction  to  educational 
law  and  order. 

The  ball  of  discord  among  the  Oxford  Dons  bears  the  inscription  : 
"  Literature  is  Philology  or  Nothing."  Mr.  Collins  is  of  the  dissenting 
minority  who  urge  that  Literature  is  not  Philology  and  yet  is  Something, 
— Something,  moreover,  eminently  worthy  of  University  recognition  as 
an  educational  factor.  The  gall  of  these  champions  of  literature  is 
unduly  stirred  against  philology,  yet  their  bitterness  becomes  pardonable 
when  we  realize  how  every  attempt  to  establish  the  study  of  English 
Literature  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  has  resulted  so  far  in  almost 
purely  philological  courses.  Under  the  pressure  of  pubhc  opinion, 
clamorous  for  more  liberal  aims  and  humanizing  methods  of  instruction, 
Cambridge,  a  few  years  since,  founded  a  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages Tripos,  whose  curriculum  Mr.  Collins  indignantly  characterizes 
as  one  "  in  which  the  leading  and  master  Classics  of  the  world  have  no 
250 
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place  at  all,  in  which  Literature  on  the  side  of  art,  history,  and  aesthetic 
is  wholly  ignored,  and  in  which  the  study  of  our  own  Classics  is  saddled 
and  incumbered  by  a  lumbering  and  repulsive  apparatus  of  Gothic, 
Mceso-Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  Old  Saxon."  In  Hke  manner,  the  attempt 
to  found  a  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Oxford  has  blundered  into  a 
chair  of  Middle  English  Philology.  The  Cambridge  Tripos  has  the 
scantiest  of  foUowings,  "  six  Examiners,  each  receiving  a  fee  of  twenty 
pounds  from  the  University  Chest,"  expending  their  ingenuity  upon  an 
average  of  four  examinees.  In  the  English  lecture-room  at  Oxford, 
half  a  dozen  women  make  up  the  usual  audience.  Neither  philology 
nor  literature  is  yet  acknowledged  by  Oxford  to  be  a  fit  basis  for  a 
school,  or,  in  American  parlance,  worthy  to  count  toward  a  degree. 
One  vigorous  effort,  made  by  the  faction  of  philology,  to  establish  such 
a  school,  of  a  constitution  essentially  akin  to  that  of  the  Cambridge 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos,  was  defeated  after  a  sharp 
contest,  by  the  faction  of  literature.  It  is  in  expectation  of  a  second 
sally  on  the  part  of  the  philologists  that  Mr.  Collins  has  fired  his  ringing 
shot. 

But  interesting  as  this  local  element  in  the  volume  is,  forcing  the 
reader  to  agree  with  Mr.  Moulton  of  University  Extension  renown,  that 
"  America  is  far  in  advance  of  England  in  the  scholastic  handling  of 
pure  Uterature,"  the  permanent  value  of  the  book  Hes  in  its  discussion  of 
the  value  of  literature  as  a  means  of  culture  and  the  methods  by  which 
literature  may  be  made  a  strict  and  serious  study. 

Yet  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Collins  with  all  the  manful  zest  of  a 
pioneer  are  by  no  means  new  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Accustomed 
already  to  the  interpretative  treatment  of  literature  even  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  we  readily  grant  that  an  intelligent  communion  with  the 
noblest  minds  of  our  race  —  a  communion  involving  no  less  sympathy 
with  generous  passions  than  comprehension  of  vital  thoughts  —  is  a  power- 
ful agent  in  the  achievement  of  that  character,  culture,  and  critical  power 
which  President  Andrews  so  luminously  ranks  as  the  first  three  constitu- 
ents of  education,  and  of  whose  primary  importance  Mr.  Collins  is  pro- 
foundly sensible. 

But  does  the  study  of  literature  insure  the  fourth  constituent  of 
education,  —  that  mastery  of  the  mental  powers  which  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  concentrate  his  energies  promptly  and  effectively  upon  any  given 
task?  Does  it  discipline  with  due  severity  the  mind  and  will ?  Assuredly 
no  one  conversant  with  Mr.  Collins's  scheme  would  dare  return  a  nega- 
tive. For  any  adequate  presentation  of  that  scheme  space  fails,  but  in 
brief  this  son  of  classical  Balliol  advocates  the  historical  method  hberally 
conceived,  and  urges,  in  words  which  may  well  serve  as  tonic  to  our 
slacker  American  practices,  that  English  Literature,  as  a  matter  of  evolu- 
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tion,  be  studied  in  closest  association  with  ancient  and  with  other  modern 
Hteratures,  read  in  the  original  tongues,  but  read  for  the  sake  of  htera- 
ture,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  grammar. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
Wellesley  College. 

Allerhand  SprachdtimniJieiten,  kleine  deiitsche  Grammatik  des 
Zweifelhaften,  des  Falschen  und  des  H'dsslichen.  Von  Dr.  Gustav 
Wustmann,  Stadtbibliothekar  und  Direktor  des  Ratsarchivs  in  Leipzig. 
Drittes  Zehntausend.     Leipzig.     Fr.  Wilh.  Grunow,  1891.  —  pp.  320. 

An  adequate  critique  of  this  capital  little  volume  must  be  left  to  our 
philological  journals,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  and  useful ;  a 
passing  notice  of  it  as  of  the  latest  literary  success  and  the  latest  great 
"  hit "  in  the  German  book  market  will  be  welcome  to  the  reader  of  any 
journal.  If  nearly  forty  thousand  copies  of  a  German  grammar  are  sold 
within  a  month  or  two,  there  must  be  something  about  it  that  might  fairly 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  most  popular  novelist.  And  so  there  is.  Its 
author  is  a  master  of  the  art  in  behalf  of  which  he  pleads  with  his  fellow- 
authors,  and  with  the  educated  among  his  countrymen  in  general,  —  the 
art  of  simple,  direct,  clear  expression.  But  that  is  not  all.  Like  the 
author  of  the  well-known  Rembrandt  book,  which  had  a  similar  success, 
he  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  field,  and  appears  all  aglow  with  national  pride. 
Like  him,  too,  he  does  not  only  plead,  but  employs  ridicule  and  sarcasm 
where  pleading  seems  to  him  hopeless.  At  times,  indeed,  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  grauenvoH,  greidich,  and  scheusslich,  of  Uiisifiti,  Narrheit, 
and  Dummheit,  —  terms  with  which  the  author  is  fond  of  branding  the 
false  constructions  and  wrong  uses  of  words  in  German  "  as  she  is  wrote  " 
just  now,  —  seems  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  cause.  And 
yet,  the  style  of  the  average  German  newspaper  reporter,  of  the  mediocre 
novelist,  of  many  blue-stockings,  and  not  a  few  professors,  is  truly  execra- 
ble ;  and  here  ridicule  is  in  its  place. 

The  book  is  primarily  designed  to  be  a  vade-mecum  "  for  all  who  use 
the  German  language  publicly."  But  this  includes,  in  a  way,  all  teachers 
of  German  youth,  for  it  is  to  the  school  chiefly  that  Dr.  Wustmann  looks 
for  help  against  the  hosts  of  enemies  that  threaten  the  language  of  the 
Fatherland.  And  many  a  teacher  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have  so 
trusty  a  companion  to  his  Heyse  and  his  Becker.  Many,  too,  will  want 
to  compare  the  Sprachdummhciien  with  Andresen's  Sprachgebrauch  und 
Sprachrichtigkeit,  or  other  books  of  that  kind.  The  English-speaking 
foreigner,  however,  who  is  at  home  in  German,  and  is,  perchance,  even 
teaching  it,  cannot  do  better  than  study  certain  sections  of  the  Sprach- 
duniviheiten  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  sections  of  his  Whitney 
or  Brandt ;  for  example,  the  sections  in  which  our  author  discusses  the 
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distinction  —  to  him  an  altogether  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinction  in 
grammar  —  between  von  hohctn  geschichtUchem  Werte  and  von  hohem 
geschichtlichen  Werte  ;  or  where  he  explains  the  distinction  between  zinn 
and  zu  dem,  or  the  uses  of  welcher  and  der.  But  we  miss  a  discussion 
of  the  difference  between  diese  Blunie  ist  die  schonste  and  diese  Blume 
ist  am  schonsten. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  trace  still  further  than  the  author  has 
done  the  influence  of  the  English  on  the  German,  and  to  compare  some 
of  the  incorrect  constructions  and  formations  of  words  in  the  one  lan- 
guage with  their  parallels  in  the  other.  Thus,  the  unidiomatic  Mitglieder 
sind  (instead  oi  werden)  gebeten,  punktlich  zu  erschei7ien  (p.  135)  looks 
as  much  like  a  mechanical  rendering  of  the  English,  at-e  reqtiested,  as 
of  the  French,  sont  pries.  A  case  of  parallelism,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  certain  wrong  use  of  und  before  a  relative,  in  English  called  the  "  and- 
which  heresy":  ich  teile  Ihnen  mit,  dass  Hej-r  L.  Vorsitzender  dieses 
Ausschusses  ist,  2tnd  der  (and  which)  gewiss  bereit  sein  wird  weitere 
Aiiskunft  zu  erteilen  (page  161). 

One  cannot  but  wish  further  success  to  such  a  book.  As  a  grammar, 
as  a  reference-book,  as  an  index  pointing  out  both  the  present  status  of 
the  German  language  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  likely  to  develop, 
it  is  equally  valuable. 

H.    C.    BlERWIRTH, 

Teacher  of  German  in  Phillips  Academy. 
Andover,  Mass. 

Duty.  A  Book  for  Schools.  By  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  President  of  Amherst  College.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 
1891. —  7J^X5  in.,  pp.  129. 

The  most  difficult  problems  in  constructing  the  right  systems  of 
instruction,  confront  us  in  the  unfathomed  child-mind.  What  proposi- 
tions shall  we  present  to  meet  the  need  of  the  awakening  nature  in  the 
child's  first  year  in  the  school?  What  will  interest  him  next  year? 
Shall  we  insist  upon  his  learning  truths  in  which  he  as  yet  feels  no  inter- 
est? How  can  we  awaken  interest  in  the  propositions  which  must  be 
apprehended  in  order  to  form  right  conduct?  How  can  we  explain 
to  him  the  nature  of  true  authority  so  that  his  obedience  shall  become 
rational  liberty?  Will  he  develop  better  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of 
rational  liberty  than  in  the  early  twilight  of  instinctive  trust  ?  He  is  not 
interested  in  the  propositions  of  the  multiplication  table  till  he  has 
learned  them,  and  in  his  business  transactions  finds  the  applications  of 
his  arithmetical  abstractions  necessary  in  forming  his  interesting  results 
in  concrete  life.  In  sympathizing  with  his  wondering  ventures  into  Hfe 
experience,  arises  the  doubt  whether  the  previous  freshness  of  the  child- 
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mind  cannot  attend  to  ideas  more  life-inspiring  than  the  forms  of  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  the  small  book  entitled  Duty,  by  the 
late  President  of  Amherst  College,  commands  special  attention  and  interest. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  manual  for  instructing  children  in  schools  of 
grade  earlier  than  the  high  school.  The  atmosphere  of  the  book  offers 
to  the  child-student  an  inspiring  companionship  with  a  philosopher  who 
has  appropriated  the  firm  realities  of  the  Kingdom  of  Life.  He  assumes 
its  high  possibilities  as  clear  and  simple.  His  filial  words  awaken  the 
home  feeling.  No  more  helpful  influence  can  be  provided  in  a  child's 
education  than  this  philosophy  derived  from  a  ripe  human  experience, 
real,  in  loyalty  to  the  authority  of  the  King  of  kings,  warm  in  heart-satis- 
faction, honoring  the  Father  of  fathers. 

"  The  claims  of  God  all  come  with  gladness  to  a  thankful  heart." 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  a  human  soul  need  ever  fear 
except  its  own  cowardice  or  want  of  faith."  "To  gain  strength  of 
thought  and  skill  in  thought,  we  need  to  be  careful,  most  of  all,  that  all 
our  thoughts  be  true.  We  should  be  watchful  lest  our  thoughts  be  warped 
by  our  wishes,  or  dwarfed  by  want  of  knowledge."  "  Human  hearts  are 
bound  together,  the  world  over,  and  nothing  can  happen  to  one  any- 
where, without  affecting  others  everywhere."  "  A  brother  means  a 
bearer,  wdiile  a  sister  has  been  said  to  be  a  source  of  gladness,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  should  be  bearers  of  each  other's  burdens  and 
fountains  of  each  other's  joy."  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  and  if  we  are  truly  kind,  we  should  be  as  willing  to  receive  as 
to  give."  "  Play  has  its  place  in  life  as  well  as  work,  and  we  should 
keep  it  in  its  place."  "  Our  love  of  pleasure  should  keep  us  from 
despondency." 

While  the  book  is  clearly  systematic,  its  method  seeks  not  to  develop 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  principles  which  it  proposes ;  but  to 
impress  a  few  vital  points.  The  withholding  of  illustrations,  that  the 
teacher  may  provide  the  varied  application  of  the  principles  from  his 
own  thinking,  seems  a  wise  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  right 
of  the  hving  teacher  to  control  the  varying  expression  of  the  features 
of  life. 

In  avoiding  the  metaphysical  questions  which  would  perplex  the 
child's  mind,  the  term  Freedom  is  used  to  mark  both  the  power  to 
choose  and  the  ability  to  body  forth  the  choice  in  rational  conduct. 
But  the  average  child  finds  this  most  important  distinction  and  is  ready 
for  its  differing  terms  before  he  is  ready  to  apprehend  all  the  phases  of 
duty  proposed  in  President  Seelye's  system  of  instruction. 

The  term  Liberty,  escaping  from  the  author's  guarded  vocabulary,  falls 
upon  his  5  2d  page  to  mark  the  conditions  relating  to  human  rights  and 
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duties,  such  as  can  be  interfered  with  by  other  agents.  "  Unbounded 
liberty  is  as  different  from  unlimited  Hcense  as  peace  is  different  from 
war  or  life  from  death.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  need  never  fear  the 
enlargement  of  liberty.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  seek  to  give  freedom 
its  widest  range  in  the  conduct  of  men,  we  should  first  and  foremost 
seek  to  bring  to  men's  minds  the  clear  light  and  unerring  voice  of  the 
truth." 

We  are  inclined  to  argue  for  this  differentiation  of  the  terms  Freedom 
and  Liberty  as  assisting  clear  attention  to  the  distinction,  whether  in 
childish  thinking  or  in  profound  philosophizing. 

The  proposition  on  p.  53  :  "There  can  be  no  property  where  there 
is  no  freedom,"  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  property  distinction  is 
drawn  between  brutes  and  persons,  or  between  persons  at  hberty  and 
enslaved  persons. 

While  a  host  of  prominent  educators  are  insisting  that  the  mind  of 

the  average  student  in  the   freshman  year  of  the  college  course  is  too 

immature  to  begin  studies  in  the  simpler  questions  of  philosophy,  this 

book  will  serve   towards  a  right  solution  of  the  problem.     The  more 

intelligent  moral  life  will  rule  out  the  morbid  inertias  of  the  half-awakened 

person.     The  interest  in  discovering  new  rights  will  be  attended  by  an 

equal  interest  in  new  duties. 

Anne  Eugenu  Morgan, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  IVellesley  College. 

English  Words.  An  Elementary  Study  of  Derivations.  By 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  1891. — 
6f  X4|in.,  pp.  255. 

Professor  Johnson's  book,  unlike  the  admirable  popular  works  of 
Max  Mliller  and  Professor  Whitney,  has  been  prepared  for  young  stu- 
dents. This  little  handbook  makes  it  possible  to  present  systematically 
even  to  high  school  pupils  the  main  facts  in  the  history,  character,  and 
relationship  of  the  English  language,  to  nucleate  and  organize  that 
knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  English  words  which  they  have  gained  in 
their  language  and  literature  classes  from  the  grammar  grades  up. 

Johnson's  English  Words  is  modern  compared  with  Fowler's  English 
Grammar,  and  more  comprehensive  than  Meiklejohn's  English  Lan- 
guage, Part  HL  Though  it  lacks  the  pervading  personality  and  keen 
stimulus  of  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words,  it  is  still  richly  suggestive  to 
both  teacher  and  general  reader,  while  its  arrangement  and  style  adapt 
it  much  better  to  use  in  the  class-room.  If  not  a  brilliant  book,  it  may 
fairly  be  called  a  safe  one.  Every  teacher  of  the  English  language  and 
literature  will  find  it  a  very  valuable  and  helpful  manual. 
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The  author  deserves  credit  for  caUing  the  attention  of  too  ready 
guessers  to  such  stumbhng-blocks  in  etymology  as  pose  and  its  many 
compounds,  defy,  frontispiece,  hick,  and  surround ;  also  to  aboiJiinate, 
acorn,  cock  (five  different  words),  compliment  {^complement),  equipage, 
gingerly,  hangnail,  incentive,  posthumous,  smith,  and  upstart.  Polite 
might  well  have  been  added. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  Professor  Johnson  appears  as  teacher 
rather  than  as  investigator.  He  has,  unless  possibly  in  the  chapters  on 
geographical  names  and  surnames,  followed  well-charted  routes  and  his 
etymologies  are  correct  or,  at  least,  universally  accepted.  Kluge,  I 
believe,  casts  a  doubt  upon  the  etymology  oi  king  as  given  at  p.  147  and 
repeated  at  p.  207.  (The  Century  Dictionaty,  however,  says:  "The 
exact  notional  relation  of  king  with  kin  is  undetermined,  but  the  ety- 
mological relation  is  hardly  to  be  doubted."  As  to  the  "  notional  rela- 
tion," the  Century  itself  refers  to  Goth,  thifidans,  A.  S.  thloden,  'king,' 
derived  respectively  from  Goth,  thinda,  A.  S.  tlfeod,  'people.')  Taylor 
(quoted  in  the  International)  seems  to  disfavor  the  etymology  of  Albion 
given  at  p.  118.  The  paraphrase  of  "How  do  you  do?"  (p.  136)  is 
doubtful.  The  derivation  of  trivial  from  tres  vias  (rather  than  from 
triviuni)  is  loose-jointed  and  schoolboyish.  But  the  author  is  seriously 
and  inexplicably  in  error  when  he  admits  deed  and  writ  into  a  list  of 
Latin  law  terms  (p.  237),  classifies  contain  under  tango  (p.  136),  and  de- 
liberately states  (p.  221)  :  "  He  [the  '^x\x\X.qx\  justifies  his  lines  by  [with?] 
spaces,  the  last  being  almost  the  only  Saxon  word  he  habitually  uses." 

There  are,  of  course,  errata  in  the  book.  Among  fewer  than  a  dozen 
oversights  noted  in  the  proof-reading,  three  might  puzzle  the  pupil : 
caapio  for  capio  (p.  119),  doof  for  doff  {-p.  136),  zn^  foef  ior  fief  (or 
feoff?  —  p.  205),  —  Pittsburg,  (p.  173)  has,  I  believe,  a  good  right  to  a 
final  h.  Professor  Johnson  ought  to  know,  too,  that  the  scholastic  triv- 
ium  embraced,  not  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geometry  (p.  161),  but 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 

A   few  general  suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place.     Homonyms 

ought  to  be  indicated  in  the  list  of  additional  words  for  illustration.     In 

the  chapter  on  relationship,  or  in  a  separate  brief  chapter,  the  Aryan 

languages  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  Semitic  and  with  Agglutinative 

languages  (as,  for  instance,  in  Wagner's  Streifzilge  /) .     A  page  given  to 

the  Greek  alphabet  would  do  much  to  encourage  the  use  of  dictionaries, 

and  a  complete,  classified  list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  is  a  desideratum. 

But  the  work  has,  on  the  whole,  been  well  planned,  carefully  prepared, 

and  kept  within  desirable  limits  of  space  and  erudition.     It  will  prove 

to  be  a  useful  little  book. 

GuiDO  H.  Stempel. 
OsKALOOsA  High  School, 
OsKALOosA,  Iowa. 
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SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


SOME   THINGS  THAT   OUR   COLLEGES   MAY   JUSTLY 
DEMAND   OF   THE   PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 

THE  very  name  and  existence  of  this  journal  imply  a  definite 
relation  between  our  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 
How  intimate  the  relation  is,  and  how  mutually  interdependent 
school  and  college  are,  can  perhaps  best  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  taught  successive  classes  in  both.  The  best  work  in 
our  secondary  schools  is  done  by  those  who  are  spurred  on  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  anticipated  college  course ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  only  those  who  have  received  careful,  accurate,  and 
thorough  training  beforehand  can  to-day  make  their  mark  in  the 
college  class-room.  The  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college  to  a  higher  standard  has  already 
accomplished  at  least  one  result :  namely,  that  the  self-made, 
self-prepared,  hard-headed,  hard-working  country  boy,  who  came 
up  to  his  entrance  examinations  without  much  actual  knowl- 
edge, but  relying  on  his  grit  to  work  him  up  to  an  honorable, 
or  possibly  a  foremost  place  in  his  class,  has  been  put  under 
such  a  tremendous  disadvantage  as  to  be  practically  crowded 
out  of  the  race.  Possibly  this  is  not  an  entirely  unmixed  bless- 
ing ;  but  whatever  objection  could  be  made  to  it  must  be  over- 
whelmingly overruled  by  the  immense  gain  on  every  side  to 
both  school  and  college.  The  result  has  been  that  the  best 
material  is  for  the  most  part  brought  into  the  preparatory 
school  ;  the  grade  of  work  done  there  is  constantly  raised  as  the 
college  demands  it ;  and  the  finished  product  of  both  institu- 
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tions  —  the  baccalaureate  candidate  in  all  his  glory  of  dress- 
coat  and  nosegays  —  receives  a  sheepskin  that  implies  a  higher, 
a  broader,  a  deeper  culture. 

It  is  in  the  north  and  east  mainly,  however,  that  this  state  of 
things  is  coming  rapidly  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. In  the  great  south  and  the  great  west  secondary  educa- 
tion is  to  a  very  large  extent  yet  somewhat  disorganized,  of  low 
grade,  and  cursed  by  the  opposition  of  ignorance  and  by  the 
struggle  against  poverty  and  against  quackery.  That  this  fact 
more  than  anything  else  retards  the  progress  of  all  the  colleges 
in  those  same  sections  of  the  country  is  too  evident  to  require 
any  argument,  but  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  loudly  empha- 
sized. In  this  state  of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  whose  area 
is  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  New  York,  and  which  sup- 
ports not  only  a  State  University  but  also  several  denomina- 
tional colleges,  there  are  but  about  a  half-dozen  private  schools 
that  pretend  to  prepare  students  according  to  the  University 
standards,  and  probably  not  a  single  public  school  that  carries 
its  pupils  through  the  prescribed  course.  The  natural  effect 
upon  the  University  is  to  prevent  it  from  raising  its  standards 
as  rapidly  as  it  otherwise  would ;  while  the  effect  upon  the 
preparatory  schools  is  to  diminish  their  usefulness  ;  for  parents 
send  their  sons  to  the  University  before  they  are  ready,  because 
it  is  cheaper  there  than  at  the  private  schools ! 

As  in  all  other  departments  of  human  activity  and  progress, 
so  in  the  matter  of  educational  standards  the  great  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply  is  a  controlling  factor.  In  order  to  realize  the 
ideal  state  of  things,  where  school  and  college  shall  be  but  com- 
plements in  a  perfect  union,  working  together  in  harmony  as 
equally  important  parts  of  a  complex  and  highly  developed 
organism,  each  institution  must  demand  the  support  of  the 
other.  The  college  must  supply  the  demand  of  the  school  for 
recognition,  for  encouragement  in  right  methods,  for  well-trained 
teachers,  for  a  proper  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  completion 
of  its  work.  The  school  must  supply  the  demand  of  the  college 
for  such  preparatory  work  as  shall  truly  fit  the  average  Fresh- 
man to  go  on  intelligently  and  successfully  with  whatever  work 
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confronts  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  college  course.  And  it 
is  worse  than  idle  to  say  that  it  is  useless  to  make  such  de- 
mands ;  for  the  experience  of  the  last  generation  in  our  most 
highly  educated  communities  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
preparatory  schools  are  eager  to  advance  to  the  position  which 
the  colleges  ask  them  to  take,  and  that  the  higher  the  grade  of 
work  attempted  before  entering  college,  the  more  successful  has 
been  its  accomplishment.  It  is,  moreover,  incumbent  upon  the 
college  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  demands,  on  account  of  its 
wealth,  its  learning,  its  right  to  lead  in  educational  matters,  its 
responsibility  before  the  public. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  ideal  relations  between  our 
schools  and  colleges  have  as  yet  been  hardly  realized,  and  if  it 
has  been  fairly  shown  that  the  colleges  not  only  may,  but  ought 
to  demand  much  of  the  preparatory  schools,  we  have  to  face  the 
question.  What,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  may  be  justly 
demanded .-'  It  is  evident,  at  the  start,  that  there  are  many  things, 
in  themselves  eminently  desirable,  that  must  not  be  expected, 
nor  even  asked  for.  The  school  cannot  create  brains.  A 
certain  per  cent  of  students  never  ought  to  attempt  preparation 
for  college,  and  are  yet  always  to  be  looked  for  in  preparatory 
classes  so  long  as  fond  parents  have  their  being.  Even  here 
the  school  can  render  a  great  service  to  the  whole  student  body 
by  shutting  such  incapables  out  of  their  higher  classes  through 
a  system  of  rigid  examinations,  thus  practically  preventing  them 
from  ever  reaching  college  halls.  The  school,  moreover,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  meagre  knowl- 
edge and  un  scholarly  methods  of  those  who  have  taken  but  a 
partial  course  under  its  guidance.  A  poorly  endowed  school 
cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  for  the  most 
satisfactory  work  that  its  wealthy  competitor  can,  and  even 
yet  may,  because  of  its  situation  or  other  peculiar  circum- 
stances, deserve  the  heartiest  encouragement  in  its  well-di- 
rected efforts  toward  a  higher  plane.  Furthermore,  the  school 
must  not  be  asked  to  enlarge  its  curriculum  too  rapidly  beyond 
an  average  standard.  Desirable  as  it  may  be  to  raise  the  col- 
lege requirements  in  many  particulars,  the  growth  of  the  average 
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school  curriculum  beyond  the  ability  to  supply  what  is  now  asked 
by  the  majority  of  respectable  colleges  will  be  exceedingly 
slow.  Gradually  we  may  look  for  an  advance  all  along  the  line, 
in  science,  in  modern  languages,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  it  will 
come  only  after  years  of  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  advocates 
for  their  several  departments. 

Turning  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side  of  our  ques- 
tion, the  first  and  foremost  demand  that  the  colleges  have  a 
right  to  make  on  the  preparatory  schools  is  that  a  conscientious 
effort  shall  be  steadily  made  to  complete  thoroughly  the  col- 
lege requirements.  If  the  Freshman  comes  up  to  his  entrance 
examinations  saying  that  in  his  school  they  read  only  two  books 
of  Vergil,  or  study  but  half  the  required  algebra,  the  result  is 
that  he  is  admitted  on  conditions,  his  whole  college  course  is 
crippled  thereby,  and  the  school  that  sent  him  up  as  prepared 
receives  and  deserves  severe  censure  for  being  responsible  for 
that  unhappy  state  of  things.  Not  only  this,  but  the  rest  of  his 
class  are  compelled  to  wait  while  he  makes  desperate  attempts  to 
flounder  through  depths  too  great  for  him,  and  themselves  lose 
interest  in  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  under  such  disad- 
vantages. The  work  of  the  college  is  therefore  dragged  down 
to  the  level  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  the  excuse  sounds 
only  too  plausible  that  given  standards  cannot  be  insisted  upon 
because  the  students  are  not  properly  prepared. 

School  boards,  school  trustees,  and  school  faculties  far  tran- 
scend their  prerogative  when  they  undertake  to  decide  how  far 
it  is  best  that  the  institutions  whose  interests  they  are  appointed 
to  conserve  shall  carry  out  the  work  specified  in  college  require- 
ments. If  in  any  section  of  the  country  Greek,  or  geometry,  or 
Walter  Scott's  IvanJwe  happens  to  be  in  especial  disfavor  in 
public  opinion,  or  a  notion  is  prevalent  that  college  education 
should  not  require  a  previous  knowledge  of  some  one  branch  of 
learning,  it  does  not  therefore  become  those  who  control  pre- 
paratory school  curricula  forthwith  to  decide  that  no  instruction 
shall  be  furnished  in  the  tabooed  subject.  The  college  curricula 
have  reached  the  same  general  standard,  and  require  the  same 
general  subjects  for  admission  as  the  result  of  the  development 
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of  centuries ;  and  that  some  poor,  or  ignorant,  or  prejudiced 
section  of  this  great  new  western  world  of  ours  chances  to  look 
with  disfavor  upon  a  certain  one  of  those  subjects  is  no  reason 
for  omitting  or  discontinuing  its  study  in  the  great  public  or 
private  schools.  No  one  is  compelled  by  statute  law  to  prepare 
for  college ;  if  the  public  frowns  on  Homer's  Iliad,  the  public 
has  the  privilege  of  letting  it  alone ;  but  the  business  of  any 
educational  system  is  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  college.  If  in  any  state  or  section  of  coun- 
try the  colleges  require  eight  orations  of  Cicero,  let  the  schools 
see  to  it  that  their  pupils  read  eight ;  if  the  college  catalogues 
put  under  their  admission  requirements  "algebra  through  quad- 
ratics," let  not  the  schools  finish  their  instruction  in  algebra  at 
equations  of  one  unknown  quantity.  In  this  matter  it  must 
reluctantly  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  preparatory  schools 
in  all  sections  of  the  land  are  still  more  or  less  deficient.  For 
example,  Roman  history,  Latin  composition,  ancient  geography, 
and  mythology  are  nominally  required  for  admission  to  most  of 
our  respectable  colleges  ;  but  every  college  Latin  teacher  knows 
how  rare  is  the  student  who  has  had  thorough  training  in  one 
of  these  subjects,  not  to  say  in  the  whole  four.  In  many  cases 
the  preparatory  courses  in  these  studies  are  either  wholly  lack- 
ing or  entirely  insufficient ;  in  other  cases  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized  by  careless  or  incapable  teachers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  general  demand  that  may  be 
made  on  the  schools  ;  namely,  that  faithful  work  in  details  be 
insisted  on  in  both  teacher  and  pupil,  with  no  tolerance  of  any 
disposition  to  slight  certain  parts  of  the  work  on  account  of 
either  ignorance  or  cranky  notions.  A  teacher  has  no  right  to 
excuse  himself  from  teaching  his  pupils  to  scan  Latin  hexameter 
verse  because  he  may  chance  himself  to  have  an  unmusical  ear, 
or  may  happen  to  be  infected  with  the  notion  that  scanning  is 
an  unimportant  matter.  The  largest  liberty  may  be  allowed  to 
any  teacher  to  assert  his  individuality  by  emphasizing  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  preparatory  work  that  has  especial  attractions 
or  interest  for  him,  so  long  as  he  does  not  thereby  compel  the 
slighting  of  any  other  part,  which  may  possibly  not  appeal  so 
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much  to  his  sympathies.  In  other  words,  he  may  do  any  part 
of  the  work  as  well  as  he  chooses,  but  must  not  leave  any  part 
of  the  prescribed  work  undone. 

In  violation  of  this  principle  there  are  certain  subjects  in  our 
preparatory  courses  to  which  justice  is  seldom  done.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  use  and  the  distinguishing  of  the  Latin  conjuga- 
tions. Sed,  autevt,  vero,  at ;  ctiani,  qiioque  ;  na7n,nam.qne,enivi, 
etenim;  etsi,  qitamqiiam,  qiiainvis,  qiiamlibct  —  the  mere  men- 
tion of  these  various  groups  of  words  brings  confusion  to  the 
average  boy  and  blank  despair  to  many  a  teacher.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  sentences  which  the  same  boy  makes  when 
he  tries  to  translate  Latin  in  his  Freshman  year  are  but  collec- 
tions of  dry  bones  of  disjointed  ideas,  rattling  against  each  other 
with  a  discordant  sound,  and  having  none  of  the  life  and  vigor 
of  organized,  progressive  thought.  A  similar  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  is  usually  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  indefinite 
pronouns ;  and  we  are  all  quite  too  familiar  with  the  favorite 
response  to  an  inquiry  regarding  almost  any  locality  mentioned 
in  classical  geography,  "It  is  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea  "  !  In 
Latin  composition,  again,  the  lack  of  thorough  and  systematic 
training  in  the  schools  is  very  generally  felt  by  all  colleges.  Far 
too  often  the  teacher  himself  has  shirked  this  important  work 
because  it  implied  too  much  hard  work  for  himself,  or  work  be- 
yond his  ability  ;  and  not  until  recent  years  has  any  reasonable 
method  of  making  the  study  both  attractive  and  effective  been 
invented  by  our  best  teachers. 

In  every  department  there  are  such  weak  spots  which  are 
annually  discovered  at  the  college  entrance  examinations,  partly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  these  omissions  of  teachers,  and  partly 
by  the  neglect  of  the  third  demand  which  our  colleges  may 
justly  make  on  the  schools :  namely,  the  demand  that  common- 
sense  methods  shall  be  employed.  Imagine  a  boy  who  has 
just  entered  college,  called  up  to  read  the  following  familiar 
sentence  from  the  first  chapter  of  Livy's  history  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal:  " Fama  est  etianiy  Hannibalem  amiorwn  fa-me 
ttoveni,  puerilitcr  blandientcin  patri  Hamilcari,  ut  ducerctw'  in 
Hispaniam,  qiuim,  perfccto  Africo  bcllo,  cxercitnin  eo  traiecttinis 
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sacrificarct,  altai'ibus  adinotuvi,  se,  qtmvi  primmn  posset,  hostem 
fore popjilo  Roviano!'  Here  is  his  rendering  :  "There  is  a  story 
that  Hannibal,  when  about  nine  years  old,  boyishly  coaxed  his 
father  that  he  might  be  taken  in  Spain.  The  African  war 
being  completed  at  that  time  ;  he  was  sacrificing  previously  to 
transporting  his  army  thither.  Being  conducted  to  the  altar, 
touching  the  sacrifices,  he  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  prove  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  was  able,  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people." 
Perhaps  his  next  neighbor  translates  it  thus  :  "  It  is  also  said 
that  Hannibal,  about  nine  years  of  age,  boyishly  coaxed  to  his 
father  Hamilcar,  that  he  might  be  led  into  Spain.  When  the 
African  war  being  finished,  the  army  about  to  be  thrown  across, 
he  sacrificed  it ;  he  was  led  to  the  altar,  touching  the  sacrifice, 
by  taking  an  oath,  that  when  he  was  first  able  he  would  be  an 
enemy  to  the  Roman  people."  These  are  examples  taken  from 
actual  experience,  which  illustrate  two  things,  —  the  lack  of  grasp 
upon  the  Latin  sentence  as  a  whole,  and  the  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  language  as  an  instrument  for  the  con- 
veyance of  connected  thought.  For  both  faults  the  preparatory 
school  is  responsible.  There  is  a  lack  of  common-sense  method 
somewhere  when  the  boy  is  allowed  to  drift  on  year  after  year 
without  a  clear  conception  of  the  difference  between  the  active 
and  the  passive  voice,  between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive 
verb,  between  a  temporal  and  a  causal  clause,  between  the 
prepositions  "in  "  and  "into."  And  the  lack  is  just  as  evident 
when  the  general  principles  of  language  and  expression  cannot 
be  applied  to  a  Latin  sentence  so  that  the  proper  relation 
between  the  various  parts,  subjects,  predicates,  clauses,  shall 
be  maintained,  and  the  sentence  as  read  present  a  clear-cut, 
continuous  thought,  modified  in  varioiis  ways  according  to  the 
purpose  of  the  original  writer.  In  our  first  quoted  example  the 
student  has  cut  the  knot  by  resolving  the  sentence  into  three ; 
in  the  second  instance  work  was  begun  on  the  same  plan,  but  a 
later  attempt  to  combine  the  true  with  the  false  method  resulted 
in  a  hopeless  confusion  of  ridiculous  clauses.  The  moral  is  not 
far  to  seek.  First,  in  the  preparatory  school,  the  English  lan- 
guage as  an   instrument  of  thought  and  expression  must  be 
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insisted  upon ;  secondly,  when  applied  to  the  Latin  sentence 
the  constructive  process  must  be  employed  in  bringing  it  to 
represent  the  Latin  thought ;  the  main  statement  must  have 
grouped  around  it,  one  by  one,  all  its  modifying  and  explanatory 
statements  properly  connected  by  conjunctions,  until  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  can  not  only  grasp  the  thought  in  its  entirety,  but 
can  also  express  it  in  idiomatic  English.  If,  instead  of  that,  his 
attention  has  been  occupied  solely  with  the  meaning  of  new 
words,  and  the  syntax  of  individual  words,  as  they  might  suc- 
cessively occur,  he  has  plodded  hopelessly  along  in  ignorance 
of  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  author's  thought,  and  with- 
out cultivating  his  own  powers  of  expression.  Common-sense 
methods  are  too  often  lacking  in  all  departments  of  school 
work,  and  the  modern  interest  in  pedagogy  cannot  but  be  a 
boon  to  our  schools  in  more  ways  than  may  be  calculated. 

From  this  division  of  the  subject  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the 
fourth  and  last  demand  to  be  mentioned  in  this  article,  possibly 
a  more  important  one  than  any  of  those  previously  discussed. 
It  is  that  the  schools  shall  seek  to  impress  upon  the  plastic 
minds  committed  to  their  care  not  so  much  mere  facts  and 
formulae  as  thoughts  and  principles.  The  pedantic  teacher,  who 
explains  a  grammatical  construction  by  referring  to  "  Section 
331,  f..  Remark,"  may  exhibit  some  familiarity  with  his  gram- 
mar and  some  powers  of  memory,  but  is  hardly  helping  the 
pupil  to  understand  the  principle  that  would  be  found  at  the 
place  mentioned,  if  time  were  taken  to  look  the  matter  up  then 
and  there  and  explain  the  subject  carefully.  Classes  are  some- 
times taught  to  memorize  a  list  of  numbered  rules  to  explain 
almost  any  point  that  may  arise,  and  when  the  question  is  put, 
the  answer  comes,  "  Rule  26  says  so-and-so."  "  Mr.  A,"  says 
another  instructor,  "  what  sort  of  a  conditional  sentence  is 
this.'*"  "  A  conditional  sentence  of  the  third  form,"  replies  the 
student ;  but  too  often  he  cannot  tell  what  he  means  by  that, 
nor  can  he  understand  a  new  teacher  who  may  chance  to  char- 
acterize instead  of  number  the  form  of  sentence.  "  Mr.  B, 
what  is  the  reason  that  faceret  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood } " 
"Because  it  is  in  a  relative  clause,"  is  the  sanguine  reply  of  the 
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unhappy  youth,  who  has  not  been  taught  that  such  critical 
acumen  is  absolutely  worthless  as  regards  the  subject  in  hand. 
And  being  permitted  to  suppose  himself  correct  in  such 
answers,  he  applies  his  rule  to  all  sorts  of  cases  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  peculiarity  in  question.  "  Mr.  C,  what  is  the 
syntax  of //rt/mw .? "  "It  is  in  the  accusative,  after  the  prepo- 
sition ill !  "  And  so  through  the  fact  the  boy  is  led  into  the 
fallacy. 

In  Mr.  Collar's  admirable  Latin  Composition  is  this  sentence  : 
"  Caesar  says  that  this  part  began  at  the  river  Rhone."  If  any 
one  doubts  the  tendency  in  our  schools  to  learn  and  teach  facts 
rather  than  principles,  let  him  study  the  following  variety  of 
Latin  renderings  of  that  sentence,  a  few  authentic  examples 
only  from  the  many  :  — 


Caesar  dixit  id  hie  pars  coepit  a  flumeri  Rhoda7ium. 
Caesar  dicit,  ilk  pars  ad  flnmine  Rhene. 
Caesar  inquit  tit  hoc  pars  cepit  flumine  Rhoddno. 
Caesar  dicet  ut  hie  pars  in  flumine  Rhone —  [Subj.]. 
Caesar  dixit  quae  partem  ab  flumine  Rhine. 
Caesar  dixit  ut  haec  pars  fliwien  Rhon2(?n. 
Caesar  dixit,  ut  id  pars  eoepit  flumine  Rheno. 


"But,"  interposes  the  aggrieved  youth  that  wrote  the  first  of 
these  sentences,  "  doesn't  id  mean  that .'' "  "  And  doesn't  ad 
mean  at .'' "  chimes  in  his  neighbor.  "  Isn't  ut  the  word  that 
means  that.?"  cries  the  third.  "And  doesn't  ut  take  the  sub- 
junctive.?" demands  the  next  —  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Yet  how  could  they  be  expected  to  write  the  sen- 
tence correctly  unless  they  have  first  understood  not  only  the 
thought  to  be  expressed,  but  also  the  principles  that  apply  to 
such  expression  in  the  Latin  tongue  .-*  There  is  no  class  of 
students  that  is  so  much  in  danger  of  being  made  to  suffer,  in 
the  present  and  future  tenses,  for  what  they  are  not  responsible 
for,  as  those  preparing  for  college ;  too  frequently  they  are 
compelled  in  the  present  to  learn  what  they  ought  not  to  learn, 
and  in  the  future  they  discover  all  too  late  that  what  they 
ought  to  have  learned  they  were  never  taught. 

It   may  be  doubted  if  any  well-informed  reader  will  fail  to 
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admit  that  the  colleges  have  a  right  to  make  the  foregoing 
demands  on  the  preparatory  schools.  The  list  is  not  a  compre- 
hensive one,  but  may  be  suggestive.  On  the  part  of  the 
schools,  in  attempting  to  supply  what  is  thus  demanded,  it  need 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  may  demand  that  some  fond  hopes,  centred  in  a  son's 
higher  education,  must  be  blighted.  In  the  early  days  of  a 
boy's  school  training  there  should  be  all  indulgence  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  individuality  of  the  young  mind  and  adapt  the  teach- 
ing to  it.  Every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  interest  the  pupil  in 
the  work  laid  out  before  him,  and  every  allowance  must  be 
made  for  inherent  stupidity,  untoward  circumstances,  or  unfa- 
vorable influences.  But  as  the  boy  begins  to  ripen  into  man- 
hood and  is  approaching  a  college  course,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
legitimate  place  for  sentimentality  in  the  standards  by  which 
his  work  is  to  be' judged.  It  is  scant  kindness  to  precipitate 
him,  without  a  solid  preparation  in  all  fundamentals,  into  the 
rushing  current  of  college  life.  He  may  possibly  swim  on 
slowly  and  painfully,  far  behind  his  stronger  competitors  ;  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  either  be  caught  on  a  snag  of 
despair  or  sink  irrevocably  in  the  depths  of  vice. 

Karl  P.  Harrington. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
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TALKS    ON    TEACHING    LATIN. 

IIL 

Senior,  Tyro,  and  Miss  Meyn. 

IT  was  late  in  the  month  of  March,  but  there  were  not  yet 
many  tokens  that  spring  was  near.  The  ground  was  still 
covered  with  snow,  except  where  it  had  melted  in  small  patches, 
and  a  cold  wind  moaned  in  chimneys,  and  tree-tops,  and  around 
the  corners  of  houses.  An  hour  after  sunset  the  stars  shone 
out  with  the  keen  glitter  of  winter,  and  the  chill  in  the  air  was 
changed  to  a  frosty  sharpness. 

As  Tyro  and  Miss  Meyn  turned  a  corner  and  passed  by  the 
library  windows  of  Senior's  house,  they  saw  him,  for  the  curtains 
had  not  been  drawn,  sitting  by  an  open  fire  reading.  They 
stopped  a  moment  and  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  walk  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  not  interrupt  him  just 
then  ;  but  they  knew  that  he  expected  them,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  room  seemed  to  beckon  them  in.  They  rang  the  bell, 
and  as  they  entered.  Senior  met  them  with  a  cordial  welcome. 

Sen.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  you  have  come.  I  was  almost 
afraid  you  had  forgotten  the  time. 

Ty.  No,  but  when  Miss  Meyn  and  I  saw  that  you  were  read- 
ing, we  hesitated  about  breaking  in  upon  you ;  but  it  looked  so 
comfortable  and  inviting  in  here  that  we  ventured  to  do  it. 

Sen.    I  hope.  Miss  Meyn,  you  didn't  hesitate  long } 

Miss  Meyn.  Oh,  no  !  only  a  moment.  It  was  too  cold  to  delib- 
erate long. 

Sen.    I  was  reading,  my  dear  Tyro,  only  to  divert  my  mind 

from  the  saddest  thoughts  ;  but  reading  is  a  poor  substitute  for 

that  purpose  for  the  presence  and  conversation  of  friends.     So 

your  coming  is  not  in  the  least  inopportune.     Besides,  the  book 

that  I  was  reading  {handing  hint  the  book),  you  will  see,  is  one 

that  can  be  read  in  snatches. 
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Ty.  "Hours  with  the  Mystics."  I  never  knew  that  you  were 
interested  in  such  writings.  Philo,  Plotimis,  Porphyjy,  the 
Bagvat-Gita,  (I  wonder  what  that  \^)  Jacob  Bchmcn,  Swedenborg, 
—  I  hope  the  book  is  more  interesting  than  it  looks.  It  looks 
as  dry  as  shavings.  Do  you  find  refreshment  and  solace  in  such 
works  .-* 

Sen.  Yes,  sometimes  I  find  sensuous  poetry  and  mysticism 
the  best  possible  antidotes  to  that  peculiar  tendency  of  mind 
that  the  occupation  of  teaching  engenders.  I  mean  a  too  dry, 
matter-of-fact,  inflexible,  I  will  even  say,  too  logical,  a  view  of 
things.  I  recommend  for  school  teachers,  above  all  others,  the 
Bagvat-Gita  and  Emerson,  Shelley  and  Byron.  It  is  worth 
while  sometimes  to  dream  and  to  give  wing  to  fancy.  We  get 
too  much  absorbed  in  method  and  detail,  and  that  is  killing  to 
the  spirit. 

Ty.  Method  and  detail !  What  can  we  do  without  them  }  I 
supposed  the  greatest  fault  of  teachers  was,  not  that  they  have 
too  much  method,  but  too  little ;  not  that  they  studied  details 
excessively,  but  that  they  too  often  were  inattentive  to  details  ! 

Miss  Meyn.  Your  remark,  Mr.  Senior,  fairly  takes  my  breath 
away.  The  things  that  you  seem  to  disparage  are  the  very  ones 
that  I  feel  the  most  need  of  help  in.  Perhaps  when  one  has 
taught  a  long  while,  he  forgets  the  steps  by  which  he  has  arrived 
at  the  best  ways  of  doing  things,  and  thinks  he  has  no  methods, 
as  I  once  heard  a  very  clever  teacher  of  much  experience  say, 
and  so  fails  to  appreciate  the  vital  need  of  method  to  one  who 
lacks  the  insight  that  comes  with  time  and  practice.  Or  do  you 
advise  that  we  should  not  trouble  ourselves  about  aims  and  prin- 
ciples, but  simply  do  what  is  at  hand  as  well  as  we  can  and  be 
content  to  drift  into  what  is  better  or  best  } 

Sen.  Well,  there  is  virtue,  too,  in  drifting.  Some  of  the  best 
things  that  I  have  done  I  have  drifted  into,  not  hammered  out 
by  dint  of  hard  thinking. 

Ty.  I  remember  some  lines  from  Wordsworth  on  drifting,  or 
letting  things  come  of  themselves  : 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  tliemselves  our  minds  impress ; 
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That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

Sen.  That  is  to  the  point.  But  I  must  complain  of  a  little 
inadvertency  in  thinking,  on  your  part,  my  dear  Tyro,  a  moment 
ago.  I  said,  "  We  get  too  much  absorbed  in  method  and 
detail."  Whereupon  you  ask,  "What  could  we  do  without 
method  and  detail } "  Is  there,  then,  no  alternative  between  too 
much  and  none  at  all  ? 

Now,  Miss  Meyn,  I  do  not  disparage  method.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  value  and  necessity  are  undeniable.  Only  let  us  not 
make  a  fetish  of  method.  That  is  not  the  all-in-all.  I  put  first 
wide  and  well-digested  knowledge  of  one's  subject,  then  enthu- 
siasm and  the  free  play  of  intelligence.  Given  these  and  a 
thousand  happy  inspirations  will  come  to  one,  out  of  which  will 
grow  the  best  methods. 

Miss  Meyii.  I  feel  how  very  seductive  the  idea  of  the  lines 
which  Mr.  Tyro  quoted  would  be  to  me  :  — 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

But  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  do  for  a  school-teac'her  to  take 
such  a  motto.  It  would  do  very  well  for  a  poet ;  but  we  have 
something  else  to  do,  besides  "feed  this  mind  of  ours";  we 
must  feed  the  minds  of  others  ;  and  the  question  that  interests 
me  is.  How .''  So  I  come  to  you,  Mr.  Senior,  hungering  for  a 
little  of  the  knowledge  that  your  experience  has  gathered.  I 
feel  as  Laelius  says  he  does,  when  he  comes  to  Cato,  as  if  I 
were  setting  out  on  a  long  journey  which  you  have  accom- 
plished ;  and  who  can  advise  so  well  as  one  who  has  traversed 
all  the  way  and  knows  every  turn  }  There  is  a  certain  wisdom 
and  help  that  cannot  be  got  from  books. 

Ty.  Very  true,  it  seems  to  me,  Miss  Meyn.  I  have  often 
felt  the  need  of  such  help.  But  why  should  the  aid  that  a 
novice  in  teaching  needs  not  be  found  in  books  }  Why  haven't 
teachers  seen  what  useful  books  could  be  written  of  personal 
experience  in  the  schoolroom,  showing  in  minute  detail  what 
they  do,  and  how,  and  why  ?     What  mistakes  they  have  made, 
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and  what  discoveries }  I  suspect  they  are  afraid  of  seeming 
petty  or  trivial.  But  let  them  sacrifice  personal  dignity  a  little, 
if  necessary,  for  the  common  good  ;  though  for  my  part,  I  don't 
see  what  there  is  undignified  in  treating  of  the  smallest  things 
in  education.  Often  a  great  principle  may  be  illustrated  in  a 
very  small  matter. 

Miss  Mcyii.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  grateful  for  any  sugges- 
tions from  Mr.  Senior,  however  trivial  they  might  seem  to  him. 
Till  I  began  to  teach  Latin,  and  map  out  in  my  own  mind 
some  comprehensive  scheme  for  a  course  of  five  years,  I 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
task.  Unless  one  is  content  to  try  many  experiments,  to  roam 
about,  so  to  speak,  at  hap-hazard  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
instead  of  making  straight  for  a  distant  port,  one  needs  chart 
and  compass. 

Sen.  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  hap-hazard 
sailing,  for  the  course  is,  in  truth,  not  well  laid  down,  and  it  is 
not  quite  agreed  what  port  we  ought  to  steer  for.  I  am  most 
willing  to  help,  if  I  can,  and  I  will  do  my  best.  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  act  on  your  hint.  Tyro,  and  tell  of  mistakes  that  I 
have  made."  I  don't  know  that  I  can  lay  claim  to  any  dis- 
coveries ;  and  I  will  have  no  fear,  Miss  Meyn,  of  touching  on 
trivial  points. 

As  Senior  said  this,  he  rose  and  went  to  his  desk  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  after  looking  over  some  papers  for  a 
moment,  took  out  one  and  came  back.  Meantime  Tyro  laid 
two  sticks  on  the  fire  and  was  intently  watching  the  blaze.  "  I 
have  a  great  weakness,"  said  he,  as  if  to  himself,  "  for  an  open 
wood  fire.  On  a  cold  night,  give  me  a  fire  like  this  and  a  good 
book  on  any  subject  but  education^  and  I  am  perfectly  happy." 
The  remark  seemed  a  little  mal  a  fropos,  but  neither  Senior  nor 
Miss  Meyn  appeared  to  notice  it.  Senior  was  glancing  over  the 
paper  which  he  held,  and  Miss  Meyn  was  looking  at  him  with 
an  air  of  expectation. 

Sen.  I  remembered  that  some  years  ago  I  wrote  out  a  paper 
of  suggestions  for  a  young  teacher  who  came  to  me  direct  from 
college,  and  here  it  is.  I  may,  perhaps,  as  well  read  it,  and 
then,  if  there  is  time,  we  will  discuss  it. 
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(Reads.)  "  The  first  requisite  for  a  teacher  of  Latin,  as  for  a 
teacher  of  anything  else,  is  to  know  thoroughly  his  subject.  His 
knowledge  should  be  wide,  full,  and  accurate.  His  feeling 
should  always  be  that,  however  much  he  knows,  he  does  not 
know  enough.  A  good  preparatory  and  college  training  will 
answer  as  a  foundation,  but  nothing  more.  It  follows  that  a 
teacher  of  Latin  must  never  cease  to  be  a  student  of  Latin. 
First  there  must  be  the  conscientious  daily  preparation  of  every 
lesson,  to  ensure  freshness,  accuracy,  and  readiness  in  the  in- 
struction. This  gives  the  teacher  confidence  in  himself  and 
wins  the  confidence  of  his  pupils.  This  creates  a  joyous  sense 
of  freedom,  and  opens  the  mind  to  the  access  of  happy  inspi- 
rations. 

"  Whatever  drudgery  there  may  be  in  the  sort  of  review 
that  the  teacher  may  have  to  make  of  his  schoolboy  knowl- 
edge is  more  than  compensated  by  the  consciousness  of  mastery 
in  the  recitation  hour.  The  teacher  has  no  business  to  be 
doubtful  or  uncertain,  or  to  have  blurred  and  dim  impressions 
on  points  on  which  he  requires  clear  and  positive  knowledge 
from  his  class.  I  remember  well  the  strong  impression  made 
on  me  by  a  remark  of  my  principal  many,  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  teaching  my  first  class  in  Latin.  '  No  one,' 
said  he,  'is  fit  to  teach  that  book,  who  does  not  study  every 
page  of  it  as  much  as  he  would  study  a  page  of  Thucydides.' 
I  was  teaching  from  McClintock  and  Crooks'  First  Steps  in 
Latin.  I  think  that  was  the  title,  for  I  haven't  seen  it  for 
twenty  years  ;  and  a  simpler,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  a  more 
dihitedy  treatment  of  Latin  could  not  well  be  imagined.  It 
reminds  me,  as  I  recall  it,  of  a  beginner's  book,  published  in 
England,  with  the  title,  Latin  Without  Tears,  or  One  Word  a 
Day. 

"  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  well  in  hand  such  knowledge  of 
the  daily  lesson  as  you  require  of  the  pupil,  or  as  you  may  wish 
to  impart ;  though  I  am  sure  many  teachers  do  not  rise  to  that 
low  level.  If  one  is  satisfied  with  that,  there  is  an  end  of  per- 
sonal growth  and  progress.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  one  finds 
he  has  not  sensibly  enlarged  his  knowledge.     He  has  beaten 
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the   same   little    round.     Instead  of   marching  he  has  marked 
time. 

"  The  colleges  of  this  country  have  united,  for  I  don't  know 
how  long,  in  encouraging  in  the  most  direct  manner,  I  might 
almost  say  obliging,  classical  teachers  to  mark  time  instead  of 
marching.  See,  for  example,  how  little  the  Latin  requirements 
for  admission  to  college  have  varied  in  a  generation  — substan- 
tially the  same  books  of  the  same  authors.  The  performance 
of  most  men  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  demands  of  their  situ- 
ation. Consequently  it  is  probable  that  Latin  teachers  do  not 
generally  extend  their  reading  beyond  college  admission  require- 
ments ;  and  as  these  remain  fixed,  they  do  not  make  any  acqui- 
sitions to  speak  of.  I  trust  this  will  not  be  true  of  you.  In- 
creasing knowledge  will  give  increasing  interest  in  your  work, 
and  what  you  learn  for  yourself,  as  it  were,  will  often  in  unex- 
pected ways  prove  apt  for  instruction. 

"You  will  find  it,  I  think,  a  good  practice  to  let  your  private 
reading  run  parallel  with  the  reading  of  your  class.  For  exam- 
ple, I  suppose  you  read,  while  preparing  for  college,  four  books 
of  Ccesars  Gallic  War,  and  the  rest  you  probably  have  never 
looked  at.  My  advice  is  that  while  you  are  going  over  the 
first  four  books  you  should  read  one  or  more  of  the  remain- 
ing books.  When  you  have,  in  this  way,  read  the  whole  of  the 
Gallic  War,  take  up  CcBsars  Civil  War.  So,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  you  will  have  got  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
entire  contents  of  both  works.  Do  the  same  with  Ovid,  with 
Virgil,  with  Cicero,  with  whatever  author  you  have  to  deal  in 
the  schoolroom.  In  ten  years  you  may  perhaps  have  read  the 
entire  works  of  all  these  writers.  I  make  one  more  suggestion. 
Let  this  private  reading  be  of  a  quite  different  and  much  freer 
sort  than  the  class  reading.  Read  much  aloud  and  translate 
but  little.  Re-read  and  re-read  with  the  sharpest  observation, 
always  with  pencil  in  hand,  and  mark  what  is  new  or  peculiar  in 
meaning  or  form  of  expression. 

"  But  these  suggestions  are  perhaps  uncalled  for.  The  prac- 
tised student  will  generally  discover  the  ways  of  studying  best 
suited  to  himself.      The  important  thing  is,  as  I  said,  not  to 
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cease  to  be  a  student  of  Latin  while  one  is  a  teacher  of 
Latin. 

"  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  give  wise  counsel  to  a  novice  in  the 
art  of  instruction,  as  to  good,  or  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with 
beginners  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

"Emerson  says  there  is  a  best  way  of  doing  everything,  even 
of  boiling  an  o.^'g.  I  am  not  certain  that  there  is  one  best  way 
of  teaching  Latin. 

"  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  if  we  can  find  a  good  way. 
It  is  evident  that  a  method  implies  an  object  and  that  the  object 
must  largely  determine  the  method.  About  the  ultimate  object 
there  would  be  no  dispute,  it  is  culture ;  but  that  does  not  help 
us  much.  Culture  must  be  attained  through  training  or  disci- 
pline, and  discipline  is  won  through  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  value  of  the  discipline  will  be  measured  by  the  amount  and 
kind  of  knowledge  and  the  method  of  acquisition.  The  subject 
is  the  Latin  language ;  and  the  question  becomes,  what  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  is  best  worth  having  and  how  shall  it  be  got  in 
the  shortest  time  .-*  But  the  question  what  knowledge  need  not 
be  determined  at  the  outset  in  its  whole  extent.  We  have  only 
to  determine  what  knowledge  is  of  prime  importance  as  the  foun- 
dation of  subsequent  knowledge,  and  what  the  process  shall  be 
of  imparting  and  acquiring  it. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  obviously  pronunciation 
and  the  reading  of  Latin.  When  I  learned  Latin,  and  for  many 
years  after  I  began  to  teach,  pronunciation  was  learned  through 
committing  to  memory  a  body  of  rules  and  exceptions.  Look 
at  the  revised  edition  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gram- 
mar, which  appeared  in  1857.  There  are  eight  closely  printed 
pages  under  pronunciation,  and  my  impression  is  that  we  used 
to  spend  about  three  solid  weeks  on  those  rules  and  their  appli- 
cation. In  the  best  of  late  books  for  beginners  you  will  not 
find  a  tenth  so  much,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Latin  is  not  as 
well  read  in  school  as  formerly. 

"  Moreover,  the  few  rules  that  are  given  are  altogether  unnec- 
essary, if  the  teacher  is  competent  to  instruct.  What  would  one 
think  of  a  French  teacher  who  taught  pronunciation  through 
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rules  ?  Let  the  teacher  pronounce  clearly  and  accurately  and 
have  his  pupils  imitate  him.  Let  him  always  read  the  words 
and  Latin  exercises  that  his  class  are  to  study,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lesson  go  rapidly  through  them  again. 

"The  ear  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  trained,  and  that  must  be  made  a 
distinct  and  important  object  of  the  early  part  of  the  course.  The 
ear  must  be  trained  through  listening  to  the  teacher.  It  will  be 
found  a  useful  practice  for  the  teacher  often  to  read  a  review  exer- 
cise, while  the  class  listen  with  books  closed.  Any  pupil  who  does 
not  understand,  that  is,  who  does  not  take  in  the  meaning,  should 
raise  his  hand,  and  the  sentence  must  be  repeated,  if  need  be, 
three  or  four  times. 

"The  ordinary  exercises  consisting  of  detached  sentences 
are  not,  however,  the  best  material  for  this  practice.  Nothing 
is,  or  can  be,  better  than  easy  and  interesting  dialogues  in 
Latin,  which  for  some  time  pupils  should  have  read  through 
with  the  teacher  beforehand.  Next  to  such  colloquia,  the 
best  collection  of  short,  easy,  interesting  anecdotes,  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  purpose,  is  to  be  found  in  Gradatim,  a 
book  that  has  had  an  enormous  sale  in  England,  and  which 
deserves  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  It  is  so 
simple  in  the  beginning  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  reading  book 
after  a  class  has  studied  Latin  a  month.  In  such  connected 
Latin,  whether  dialogues  or  anecdotes,  the  teacher  should  con- 
stantly illustrate  by  his  reading  the  right  inflections,  modulations 
of  the  voice,  emphasis,  and  above  all  the  proper  grouping  of 
words.  Even  without  admonition  his  pupils  will  imitate  him, 
and  insensibly,  through  reading  and  listening,  they  come  to  have 
a  correct  feeling  for  Latin  order.  We  have  found  of  late  years 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  order  of  words  in 
Latin.  Only  the  dullest  of  a  class  will  hand  up  Latin  exercises 
written  in  the  English  order,  or  in  an  order  that  is  plainly  artifi- 
cial.    The  Latin  order  comes  of  itself. 

"  Latin  is  an  admirable  instrument  for  this  training  of  the  ear 
(on  this  I  insist  all  the  more  because  it  is  so  grievously  ne- 
glected in  education),  especially  so  because  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  terminations  ;  to  hear  most  of  the  word  is  not 
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enough,  does  not  enable  you  to  guess  the  rest,  as  in  your  own 
languag:e  ;  it  is  the  ending  that  determines  the  relation.  As  a 
training  in  elocution,  I  mean  in  clear  and  distinct  enunciation, 
what  is  better  than  reading  in  Latin  for  others  to  understand  ? 
A  boy  feels  that  a  slovenly,  or  mumbling,  or  indistinct  utterance 
is  intolerable  to  his  listeners. 

"  Do  not,  then,  be  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  first  year's 
work  in  Latin,  unless  you  find  that  the  best  of  a  class  have 
acquired  some  power  of  understanding  easy  Latin  by  the  ear 
alone,  and  that  there  has"  been  gained  by  a  majority  a  fair 
degree  of  facility  in  reading  Latin,  of  which  the  meaning  is 
known,  readily  and  with  expression." 

Miss  Mcyn.    May  I  interrupt  to  ask  a  question } 

Sen.  By  all  means.  This  is  a  good  place  to  stop.  I  believe 
we  have  had  reading  enough  {laying  doivn  the  paper),  so  now 
let  us  have  your  question.  Miss  Meyn. 

Miss  Meyn.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  you  would  dis- 
card all  rules  in  teaching  pronunciation  and  depend  entirely 
upon  the  example  of  the  teacher  and  his  corrections  .'' 

Ty.  That  is  a  point  that  interests  me  too.  It  seems  to  me 
that  rules  may  be  used  so  as  to  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  One 
might  suppose  that  if  children  heard  only  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, they  would  not  go  wrong.  But  I  don't  find  that  to  be 
true.  The  teacher  would  have  to  correct  perpetually,  even  if  his 
scholars  heard  only  his  pronunciation.  Of  course  they  do  hear 
mistakes,  and  there  seems  to  be  all  the  more  need  of  general 
statements  or  directions,  under  which  they  may  bring  countless 
particular  instances.  For  example,  I  see  here  is  a  copy  of 
Gradatiin  lying  on  your  table  ;  I  open  at  the  first  story,  "  The 
Naughty  Boy,"  and  read  the  first  sentence:  ^^  Albcrtiis, piier  Ig- 
ndviis,  litterds  non  avidbaty  Suppose  a  boy  reads  that  sentence  • 
after  his  teacher,  putting  the  accent  on  the  antepenult  of  the 
last  word,  a'inabat.  Do  you  think  it  is  enough  to  correct  him 
and  do  so  again  and  again  .-*  Is  it  not  better  to  define  penult 
and  antepenult  and  then  give  him  this  rule  :  "  Words  of  more 
than  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  penult,  when  the  penult 
is  long,  otherzvise  on  the  antepemdt." 
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Sen.  Before  answering  your  question,  Miss  Meyn,  and 
yours,  my  dear  Tyro,  I  observe  that  you  assume  in  your  rule 
a  knowledge  of  several  things ;  as,  what  a  syllable  is,  when  a 
syllable  is  said  to  be  long,  etc.  ;  so  that  you  seem  to  be  saving 
rather  more  labor  than  you  really  do  save ;  but  let  that  pass. 

You  ask.  Miss  Meyn,  if  I  would  discard  all  rules  in  teaching 
pronunciation.  No,  I  would  not.  What  I  said  was,  that  even 
the  few  rules  given  in  books  might  be  omitted,  if  the  teacher  is 
competent.  I  agree  with  Tyro  that  an  occasional  rule  is  a  sav- 
ing of  time  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  the  learner  take  it  from  the 
teacher  at  the  right  time  with  immediate  illustration  from  the 
lesson,  than  have  him  set  to  learn  it  as  a  preparation  for  pronun- 
ciation. The  difference  in  principle  is  far-reaching  and  of  great 
importance.  When  a  boy  makes  a  mistake,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  will  be  interested  to  know  how  to  avoid  the  same  mis- 
take in  future,  and  he  is  in  the  right  state  of  mind  for  explana- 
tion and  a  rule.  If,  then,  the  sentence  just  given  by  Tyro  were 
read  correctly,  I  should  not  think  of  explaining  why  the  first 
word,  Albertus,  has  the  accent  on  the  penult.  But  suppose  the 
first  sentence  of  the  third  anecdote  were  read  :  "  Carohis,  agri- 
coles  impigri  filius,  bonus  crat ptter,  sed  ainicos  amdbat  maids ^^ 
and  the  pupil,  guided  by  unconscious  analogy,  should  read  impi'- 
gri,  with  the  accent  as  in  Albertus,  then  I  would  explain  why  it 
is  that  we  say  Al-ber'-tus,  but  im'-pi-gri.  That  is,  I  would  jio  so 
sometimes,  still  trusting  a  thousand  times  more  to  imitation 
than  to  rule. 

Miss  Meyn.  One  thing  about  the  Roman  pronunciation  puz- 
zles me  a  good  deal.  I  don't  know  how  particular  I  should  be 
with  pupils  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  vowel  sounds  ;  especially 
to  what  degree  I  should  insist  on  a  sharp  distinction  between 
long  and  short  n,  long  and  short  0.  These  distinctions  my  pupils 
are  strongly  inclined  to  neglect,  and  in  unaccented  syllables  it 
is  not  easy  for  me  myself  to  be  exact.  What  should  you 
advise .'' 

Sen.  I  advise  you  to  trouble  yourself  very  little  about  the 
matter.  I  happen  to  know  of  only  one  teacher,  though  doubt- 
less there  are  others,  who  himself  is  exact  and  perhaps  exacting 
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on  those  points ;  but  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  quantitative 
pronunciation.  It  requires,  it  seems  to  me,  a  good  deal  of  care- 
ful practice  to  make  the  distinctions  you  speak  of  in  unaccented 
syllables  generally,  and  it  simply  is  not  worth  while.  Be  as 
correct,  be  as  exact,  as  you  can  yourself,  with  reasonable  time 
and  effort,  but  do  not  insist  on  an  equal  degree  of  exactness  in 
your  pupils.  Read  much  yourself,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
do  not  demand  much  reading  from  your  class. 

Miss  Meyn.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Senior.  I  shall 
take  to  heart  what  you  said  about  the  need  of  constant  study ; 
but  it  is  not  easy,  when  one  has  taught  five  hours  consecutively, 
read  over  and  marked  exercises,  and  prepared  the  lessons  of 
the  next  day,  to  find  time  for  private  study. 

Sen.  No,  indeed  !  Such  demands  on  a  teacher  are  positively 
cruel.  Still  one  may  do  a  little.  I  have  read  that  Cardinal 
Newman  was  accustomed  till  extreme  old  age  to  turn  one  sen- 
tence a  day  into  Latin.  So  much  one  can  manage  to  do  even 
under  difficulties,  and  the  gain  might  not  be  small. 

Miss  Meyn.  May  I  not  come  again .''  I  must  hear  the  rest 
of  the  paper.  Still  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  uninteresting  to  you 
to  discuss  these  most  elementary  matters  and  the  details  of 
daily  work. 

Sen.  You  will  be  most  welcome.  No,  Miss  Meyn,  if  I  should 
lose  nly  interest  in  teaching  the  merest  rudiments  of  Latin,  I 
should  think  I  ought  to  change  my  vocation.  I  have  taught  — 
well,  it  is  safe  to  say,  a  good  many  years,  but  I  can  still  teach 
a  class  of  little  boys  the  declension  of  metisa  with  as  much 
interest  and  pleasure  as  when  I  began. 

You  will  come,  too,  will  you  not,  Tyro .-' 

Ty.    I  shall  not  fail. 

W.  C.  Collar. 

RoxBURY  Latin  School. 


A  RECENT  SOLUTION  OF  THE  GREEK  QUESTION, 

MANY  indications  point  to  the  probability  that  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  witness  a  read- 
justment of  the  relations  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  educa^ 
tional  programmes  of  Europe  and  America.  One  of  the  elements 
of  the  problem  is  moving  rapidly  towards  its  elimination :  the 
question  of  whether  Greek  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  the  university  course  of  study.  Most  signifi- 
cant for  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  movement  against 
it  recently  developed  in  England,  —  that  stronghold  of  the 
classics,  —  and  ably  advocated  by  the  head-master  of  Harrow.^ 
Despite  the  recent  crushing  defeat  in  the  Senate  of  Cambridge 
University  (525  to  185  votes),  the  size  of  the  minority,  taken 
together  with  the  known  sentiment  of  a  large  contingent  of  the 
ablest  masters  of  the  schools  that  send  up  to  the  university, 
and  of  the  educated  public,  is  a  prophecy  that  the  final  removal 
of  compulsory  Greek  is  not  long  to  be  awaited.  Contemporane- 
ously with  this  question  will  be  foreshadowed,  and  possibly 
determined,  what  position  the  Greek  language  and  literature  is 
to  hold  in  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves.  While  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  predict  from  any  present  tendencies 
within  these  institutions,  still,  from  a  judgment  based  upon  the 
inherent  value  of  the  study  and  the  fact  that  so  far  no  distinctly 
valuable  study  has  ever  lost  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
higher  education,  we  may  infer  that  Greek  will  continue  to  be 
studied  in  the  future  as  in  the  past ;  and,  if  by  fewer  persons, 
the  numerical  loss  will  be  far  more  than  compensated  by  the 
more  enthusiastic  and  fruitful  character  of  the  work.  It  is  over- 
looking too  radical  differences  to  class  Greek  with  Hebrew  and 
predict  for  it  a  similar  position  in  future  courses  of  study.  As 
the  bearer  of  a  rich  and  varied  literature,  secular  far  more  than 

1  See  Academy  for  February,  1892,  and  Contemporary  Review  for  October,  1891. 
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religious,  to  which  every  modern  literature  is  beholden,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  so  long  as  literary  study  has  charms  for  men, 
or,  in  other  words,  until  colleges  and  universities  cease  to  be 
abodes  of  tranquil  study  of  high  things  and  degenerate  into 
mere  training  courses  for  the  wild  chase  after  bread  and  butter, 
the  study  of  Greek  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
higher  cultural  studies. 

The  present  state  of  unrest  is  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  classical  study.  It  becomes  therefore  the  duty  of  those 
who  have  the  fortunes  of  education  in  their  keeping  to  recognize 
a  lost  cause,  —  perhaps  not  so  great  a  loss  after  all,  —  and  enter 
upon  the  hopeful  work  of  reconstruction.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  a  final  adjustment  will  be  reached  at  once.  Possibly 
numerous  tentative  efforts  will  be  made  before  a  satisfactory 
solution  will  be  arrived  at.  Meanwhile  each  contribution  from 
whatsoever  source  merits  attention,  especially  if  it  bring  to  the 
front  some  important  phase  of  the  problem. 

The  oldest  college  in  America,  so  often  the  leader  in  impor- 
tant advance  movements,  took  the  first  step  toward  readjust- 
ment when  it,  in  1886,  made  it  possible  for  a  candidate  to  enter 
for  its  usual  academic  degree  without  Greek.  This  was,  of 
itself,  a  bold  innovation,  against  which  indignant  protests  of  con- 
servatives have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  heard.  Hence  it  is  not 
strange  that,  even  while  extending  this  boon,  Harvard  should 
have  coupled  it  with  a  restriction  in  the  form  of  far  severer 
work  in  mathematics  and  science  to  be  presented  with  and  as  a 
part  of  the  substitute  for  the  omitted  language,  —  a  concession 
to  the  classicists,  and  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  to  the  public, 
consoling  to  the  self-love  of  modernists,  that  the  new  departure 
did  not  mean  a  lowered  standard  of  attainment  for  candidates. 
Experience  has  already  proven  the  restriction  excessive,  for  com- 
paratively few  choose  to  enter  by  the  more  exacting  course.  As 
a  result,  Greek  still  enjoys  in  Harvard  College  the  advantages 
—  and  disadvantages  —  of  a  "protected"  study. 

The  first  of  Eastern  colleges  to  follow  the  lead  of  our  oldest 
university  has  recently  taken  two  steps  additional,  the  second  of 
which  is  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  so  far 
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as  Tufts  College,  at  least,  is  concerned ,  the  whole  Greek  ques- 
tion has  found  a  practical  solution.  In  its  satisfaction  at  this 
result  it  may  be  pardoned  a  belief  that,  in  its  way  through  the 
selva  oscura,  it  has  happened  upon  the  path  that  others,  follow- 
ing on,  will  soon  fray  into  a  road. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  seen  no  reason  why  so  diverse  sub- 
jects as  mathematics  and  physical  science  need  be  added  to  the 
modem  languages  in  furnishing  a  substitute  for  Greek.  Recog- 
nizing the  futility  of  attempting  to  weigh  equivalents  as  in  a 
balance  and  say  infallibly  in  advance  just  how  much  tolerably 
hard  labor  in  German  or  French  is  equal  in  disciplinary  value  to 
two  or  three  years  of  harder  labor  in  Greek,  yet  assuming  that 
a  fair  equivalent  exists,  it  has  adopted  a  provisional  substitute 
in  these  languages.  In  determining  this,  the  college  has  not 
been  cast  upon  its  single  unaided  judgment,  but  has  adopted 
the  advanced  requirement  of  the  scheme  recently  reported  to  the 
Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Uniform  Require- 
ments, and  accepted  by  the  Commission  after  having  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  a  conference  of  modern  language 
professors  representing  fourteen  New  England  colleges.  Inas- 
much as  the  desirability  of  making  this  advanced  requirement  a 
fair  substitute  for  Greek  in  Latin-Scientific  courses  was  con- 
stantly in  mind  with  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the 
scheme  and  was  made  prominent  in  the  conferences  of  second- 
ary teachers  and  college  instructors  which  discussed  and  mod- 
ified it,  there  is  ground  for  belief  that  it  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  what  will  be  shown  by  experience  to  be  a  just  equivalent. 

The  second  step  is  of  a  much  more  radical  character,  and  one 
which,  if  generally  adopted,  would  more  than  "compensate  for 
any  losses  that  Greek  will  undergo  in  ceasing  to  be  compulsory. 
In  arranging  the  curriculum  for  the  new  course  men,  it  was 
found  feasible  to  make  elementary  Greek  an  optional  study  in 
Freshman  year,  as  an  alternate  for  the  modern  language  in 
which  the  advanced  examination  shall  have  been  taken.  The 
change  in  requirements  for  admission  had  brought  the  college 
into  connection  with  such  English  high  schools  as  can  furnish 
advanced  instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  the  opportunity 
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for  securing  a  full  classical  course  having  been  forfeited  ;  this 
innovation  means  nothing  less  than  the  continuance  of  that 
opportunity  ;  in  other  words,  the  possibility  of  postponing  for 
two  or  three  years  the  important  decision  whether  one  will  or 
will  not  study  Greek.  Many  under  the  present  regime  are 
forced  to  make  this  decision  prematurely,  before  their  tastes  are 
formed  and  before  their  life-work  is  even  foreshadowed ;  once 
made,  there  is  little  probability,  or  indeed  opportunity,  ^or  a 
change  of  mind.  To  many  parents  this  extension  of  time  must 
prove  a  great  relief  ;  to  such  students  as  have  lost  the  early 
opportunity  for  beginning  Greek  and  on  account  of  a  change  of 
intention  have  found  reason  to  regret  it,  the  opening  of  a  way  to 
make  good  their  loss  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  Actual  experi- 
ence proves  that  such  cases  are  not  purely  suppositious. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  a  study  of  the  situation 
is  the  seeming  assurance  that  little,  if  anything,  would  be  lost 
so  far  as  relates  to  attainments  in  the  postponed  study.  The 
new  course  in  Tufts  College  provides  for  five  hours  a  week  of 
instruction  in  elementary  Greek  through  Freshman  year,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours.  In  this  time  it  is  consid- 
ered possible  to  cover  the  work  of  the  preparatory  school.  The 
student  as  a  Sophomore  would  then  continue  his  Greek  with  the 
next  year's  Freshman  entering  upon  the  old  course.  As  the 
required  Greek  continues  for  two  years,  he  would  complete 
the  course  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year  and  still  have  the  possi- 
bility of  one  year  of  elective  work  in  the  department,  —  in  all, 
an  amount  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  what  is  taken 
under  the  present  system. 

If  at  the  first  glance  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  prepar- 
atory Greek  could  be  covered  with  thoroughness  in  a  single 
year,  a  brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  will 
show  that  such  an  expectation  is  not  extravagant.  These  con- 
sist in  (i)  the  advanced  status  of  the  pupil  in  language  work,  (2) 
his  greater  maturity,  (3)  the  superior  quality  of  the  instruction. 
Let  us  examine  them  in  turn. 

Greek  is  now  usually  begun  by  pupils  who  have  had  no  lan- 
guage drill  beyond  what  they  have  got  from  one  or  two  years' 
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previous  study  of  Latin.  Very  frequently  before  they  have 
gained  any  facility  in  reading  the  difficult  Latin,  or  have  even 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  forms,  they  begin  the  still 
more  difficult  Greek.  To  complicate  the  matter  yet  more, 
before  the  forms  of  Attic  prose  are  duly  assimilated  Homeric 
variations  are  filtered  in.  Many  of  our  colleges  also  requiring 
elementary  French  or  German,  the  furnishing  of  the  hurried 
modicum  of  this  added  language  towards  the  end  of  the  course 
offers  a  new  disturbing  element.  In  view  of  all  this  it  is  really 
quite  remarkable  that  even  so  good  results  are  obtained  as  are 
shown  in  the  entrance  examinations.  Let  us  now  suppose  the 
case  of  a  boy  proposing  to  offer  advanced  French  in  place  of 
Greek,  together  with  elementary  German.  French  would  still 
follow  the  Latin,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  begin  it  at  an  earlier 
point  than  the  Greek.  As  a  less  complex  development  of  the 
Latin  itself,  it  would  prove  no  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  in  the  elder  speech,  while  no  teacher  fit  for  his  posi- 
tion would  fail  to  make  the  parent  tongue  a  powerful  aid  in  his 
instruction  in  French.  An  equivalent  of  four  hours  a  week  for 
three  years  would  probably  prove  sufficient  under  good  instruc- 
tion to  cover  with  thoroughness  the  requirement  in  French.  The 
elementary  German  would  then  be  left  until  the  last  year,  to  be 
covered  with  the  equivalent  of  three  hours  a  week.  In  teaching 
it,  the  analogies  of  the  English  for  vocabulary  (with  word  forma- 
tion), and  of  the  Latin  and  French  for  numerous  syntactical 
points,  would  naturally  be  made  effective.  Were  the  advanced 
requirement  to  be  taken  in  German,  it  might  still  be  wisest  to 
begin  the  French  as  before,  having  it  taught  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Latin  :  then  when,  a  little  later  on,  the  Ger- 
man was  taken  up,  the  interference  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. However  experience  might  determine  the  wisest  order 
of  procedure,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  with  equally  compe- 
tent instruction  better  results  could  be  secured  in  one  very  diffi- 
cult and  two  much  less  difficult  languages  than  with  the  num- 
bers reversed. 

Now  it  is  upon  the  ground  work  that  such  a  course  would 
afford  that  the    Greek  language   would   be  begun.     What  an 
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immense  superiority  in  his  power  to  acquire  the  essentials  of 
the  new  language  the  youth  would  possess  over  the  boy  who  has 
not  yet  begun  to  master  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin !  He  has 
read  all  the  Latin  of  the  preparatory  course,  of  French  one 
thousand  pages,  chiefly  good  literature,  besides  one  to  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  German,  or  else  seven  hundred  pages  of  standard 
German  and  two  to  four  hundred  of  easy  French.  Beside  this 
he  has  had  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  these  three  languages, 
with  their  principles  illustrated  in  composition,  in  one  of  the 
modern  tongues  to  a  very  great  extent.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions he  could  hardly  have  failed  of  securing  a  strong  hold  upon 
what  might  be  called  the  sentiment  of  language,  a  sort  of  com- 
posite SprachgcfiiJil,  the  soul  of  general  grammar. 

In  alluding  briefly  to  the  advantages  of  the  maturit}'  of  the 
pupil,  I  do  not  forget  that  many  regard  this  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  easy  attainment  of  a  language.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  to- 
day in  educational  circles  that  the  study  of  the  languages  should 
be  begun  early.  But  do  not  the  facts  admit  of  a  more  careful 
statement }  Doubtless  the  earlier,  after  the  eighth  year,  one 
begins  language  study,  the  better  ;  but  not  necessarily  as  regards 
the  study  of  any  given  language.  The  condition  of  a  mature 
person  for  the  first  time  approaching  language  study  is  pathetic. 
It  reminds  me  of  some  horse-chestnut  trees  on  the  college 
grounds  that  never  had  a  fair  chance  ;  the  poor  stunted  things 
still  live,  but  are  scarcely  larger  than  when  I  first  knew  them  in 
1865.  Their  capacity  for  growth  was  never  ministered  to  when 
care  would  have  availed ;  now,  under  the  most  favoring  circum- 
stances, they  can  never  grow.  Such  belated  students  sometimes, 
in  scientific  courses,  find  their  way  into  college  class-rooms. 
Very  different  is  the  case  of  students  who  began  in  due  season 
the  study  of  some  language  and  have  kept  it  up.  Theirs  is  the 
case  of  the  vigorous  stock  in  which  new  grafts  speedily  set  and 
flourish.  In  language  the  capacity  to  assimilate  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  Far  surer  to  build  on  than  the  mere  capacity  for 
verbal  acquisitiveness  in  the  child,  and  to  build  with  speed,  — 
may  I  be  permitted  to  speak  out  of  more  than  twenty  years' 
experience  in  teaching  the  modern  languages  ab  initio  to  men 
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well  on  in  their  college  course  ?  —  is  the  trained  and  reasoning 
acquisitiveness  of  a  bright  college  student.  No  doubt  a  day- 
comes  when  the  power  to  acquire  new  vocabularies  declines  ; 
sooner  or  later  we  all  go  into  mourning  for  it  ;  but  surely  for 
most  students  of  language  that  day  is  not  reached  until  long 
after  they  are  out  of  college.  It  seems  then  as  if  a  mind  bright- 
ened by  four  years'  daily  contact  with  other  languages  and 
matured  under  the  influence  of  two  literatures  is  in  an  ideal  con- 
dition to  undertake  the  study  of  the  Hellenic  language  and 
literature. 

In  speaking  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  instruction  to  be 
furnished,  I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  In  certain  of  our 
secondary  schools  are  notable  masters  of  the  art  of  teaching 
Greek.  Yet,  while  appreciating  their  excellent  work,  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  of  instruction 
in  this  delicate  language  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  are 
anything  but  experts,  many  of  whom  perhaps  never  read  a  page 
beyond  what  they  conned  in  college,  or  put  together  a  Greek 
sentence  outside  of  the  manual  of  composition  used  —  often  long 
used  —  in  their  classes.  They  have  never  lived  into  the  Greek 
language  ;  it  has  never  inspired  them.  How  can  they  inspire 
others  ?  nay,  how  can  they  bring  to  bear  upon  their  pupils  the 
concentrated  rays  of  systematic  and  fruitful  instruction }  Of 
course,  if  the  scheme  were  generally  adopted,  the  leading  mas- 
ters of  Greek  literature  in  our  colleges  would  not  be  detailed  for 
this  elementary  service.  The  work  would  fall  to  adjunct  or 
assistant  professors,  possibly  to  a  class  of  instructors  to  be 
called  into  existence  by  the  new  situation  itself.  The  college 
which  offers  this  opportunity  must  necessarily  provide  such 
instruction  as  would  accomplish  the  work  in  a  single  year. 
Economy  of  instruction  alone  would  demand  it. 

Now  what  objection  will  be  raised  to  this  scheme  which  pre- 
sents these  hardly  questionable  advantages.'*  It  postpones  for 
two  or  three  years,  without  loss  of  power,  the  critical  decision 
whether  or  not  the  most  perfect  literary  course  shall  be  taken  ; 
it  thereby  opens  to  graduates  of  the  best  English  high  schools 
the  same  courses  that  are  open  to  those  of  the  academies  and 
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Latin  schools ;  it  provides  for  a  higher  average  of  attainment  in 
Greek  itself,  at  least  in  those  colleges  which  receive  students 
from  any  but  the  best-equipped  secondary  schools,  and  in  so 
doing  snatches  victory  from  seeming  defeat  when  the  nominal 
uncrowning  of  "the  queen  of  languages  "  becomes  a  state  neces- 
sity. It  will  doubtless  come  loudest  from  within  the  colleges 
themselves  —  a  protest  that  it  is  derogating  from  their  dignity  to 
consent  to  teach  what  has  always  been  taught  hitherto  in  schools 
of  lower  grade.  But  with  what  color  of  reasonableness  can  that 
protest  be  maintained  when  the  elements  of  so  many  branches 
of  knowledge  are  taught  within  college  walls  .''  The  dignity  of 
college  work  depends  upon  the  high  intellectual  plane  of  its  stu- 
dents and  the  way  in  which  instruction  in  whatsoever  subjects 
is  meted  to  their  needs.  The  intrinsic  beauty  and  greatness  of 
the  speech  of  Hellas  is  beyond  the  suspicion  of  a  doubt.  If  for 
years  it  has  not  been  regarded  beneath  the  dignity  of  univer- 
sities to  furnish  elementary  instruction  in  the  less  honored 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  surely  no  act- 
ual academic  majesty  can  be  offended  by  the  introduction  of 
elementary  instruction  in  this  most  dignified  of  subjects. 

Charles  E.  Fay. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 


A    PLEA    FOR    EXPANSION    IN   THE   TEACHING 
OF   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

IN    TWO    PARTS. 
I. 

IT  is  now  several  years  since  Mr.  John  Richard  Green  gave 
elaborate  proof  of  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  English 
literature  in  interpreting  English  history,  and  we  still  want  a 
similar  treatment  of  American  history.  Our  historians  and  pro- 
fessors, warped  perhaps  by  some  lingering  prejudice  (inherited 
from  the  last  century)  as  to  the  "  dignity  of  history,"  are  shy  in 
examining  the  works  or  even  mentioning  the  names  of  poets, 
novelists,  essayists,  or  thinkers  and  writers  in  any  department 
of  literature,  in  connection  with  contemporaneous  events  in 
politics,  diplom.acy,  and  war.  This  should  not  be ;  in  America 
far  more  than  in  England  we  need  to  invest  the  prosaism  of 
our  history  with  the  charm  of  poetry  and  art.  The  old  French 
and  Indian  wars,  the  long-drawn-out  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
half-hearted  struggle  of  1812-15,  the  inglorious  Mexican  and 
the  complex  Civil  War,  are  devoid  of  the  picturesqueness  which 
makes  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  attractive  to  young 
people ;  our  battles  have  none  of  the  romantic  glamour  of 
Sempach,  Cressy,  Bannockburn,  —  not  to  speak  of  the  classic 
charm,  the  heroic  elevation,  of  Marathon  and  Leuctra.  This 
element  we  in  America  must  derive  from  other  sources ;  and 
it  is  a  quality  which  no  one  will  despise  who  is  really  desirous 
of  interesting  young  Americans  in  the  story  of  their  native  land, 
and  in  teaching  them  to  understand  and  love  it. 

There  is  another  and  a  far  deeper  reason  for  the  parallel  lines 
of  study  that  we  urge  ;  it  is  that  literature  and  art  yield  us  the  His- 
tory of  Peace.  The  minds  of  men  all  the  world  over  are  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  display  of  the  external  affairs  of  nations, 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  war,  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy,  the 
286 
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genealogies  of  princes,  partisan  conflicts,  crimes  that  clamor  for 
notice,  records  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  lust ;  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  story  of  peaceful  endeavor  supplies  what 
is  lacking,  and  to  find  in  the  study  of  phenomena  neglected  until 
lately  the  historical  culture  they  crave.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Americans,  whose  cardinal  doctrine  is  the  righteousness,  wis- 
dom, and  beauty  of  peace  as  contrasted  with  the  wickedness, 
folly,  and  ugliness  of  war ;  our  young  people,  therefore,  should 
learn  that  the  pen,  the  chisel,  and  the  brush  have  a  higher  mean- 
ing than  the  bullet  and  the  bayonet.  The  outline  given  by  our 
political  and  military  history  should  be  filled  in  with  the  color 
that  literature  and  art  afford  ;  the  external  form  should  be  vital- 
ized by  internal  movement ;  the  chief  emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  changes  in  thought  and  taste.  Thus  may  the  subject  gain 
in  breadth,  interest,  moral  influence  ;  indeed,  teachers  do  not 
yet  begin  to  realize  how  great  is  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
American  history  for  educating  the  intellect  and  the  emotions, 
the  imagination  and  the  will. 

The  idea  of  a  history  of  art  here  in  America  may  seem  fanci- 
ful to  many,  but  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them  the  works 
of  Harrison,  Bulfinch,  Mills,  Upjohn,  and  Richardson  indicate 
five  significant  epochs  in  the  progress  of  taste,  —  periods  which 
may  be  enriched  by  study  of  the  paintings  of  Smybert,  Trum- 
bull, AUston,  Kensett,  and  W.  M.  Hunt,  and  the  many  artists 
whom  these  names  suggest. 

A  few  illustrations  may  serve  to  indicate,  in  a  necessarily 
brief  and  somewhat  desultory  way,  the  interweaving  of  topics 
urged  above.  The  ideal  in  this  process  is,  of  course,  the  recon- 
struction of  history, — the  gathering  together  of  the  influences 
that  made  up  the  life  of  past  generations,  until  the  past  lives 
and  breathes  again  for  us,  and  we  absorb  its  spirit.  This  is  the 
broadest  and  deepest  of  all  cultures,  for  it  comprises  all.  The 
realization  of  any  historical  era  induces  intellectual  growth  in  so 
many  directions  that  attainment  of  it  is  worthy  of  prolonged  and 
patient  effort. 

It  is  a  great  economy  of  time  to  go  to  the  original  sources  ; 
a  few  passages  of  Smith,  Hammond,  and  Alsop,  and  the  open- 
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ing  portion  of  Bradford's  history,  with  the  short  autobiography 
of  Thomas  Shepard,  —  all  of  which  could  be  read  in  an  evening 
—  would  give  one  better  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  planting 
of  the  colonies,  north  and  south,  than  could  be  gained  from 
long  and  learned  disquisitions  and  hours  of  lecturing.  Nothing 
can  equal  for  vividness  of  effect,  the  working  of  the  mind  imme- 
diately, perceived  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  struggle  of 
the  soul  immediately  felt  in  spite  of  the  flight  of  centuries. 

The  question  soon  arises,  "  Can  the  mysteries  of  the  Puritan 
faith,  and  the  strange  notions  of  many  sectaries,  be  expounded 
in  the  class-room  ?  "  They  certainly  must  be,  at  least  in  part ; 
the  Puritan  age,  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  God  and  man, 
theory  of  church  government  and  mode  of  worship  left  out, 
would  be  like  a  corpse  from  which  the  spirit  is  flown.  It  would 
be  manifestly  impracticable  to  define  all  the  heretical  ideas  that 
were  rife  in  that  age  ;  but  Mistress  Anne  Hutchinson's  doctrine 
of  the  union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  soul  of  the  believer 
might  be  made  level  to  apprehension.  Its  results  were  suffi- 
ciently striking,  and  indeed,  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Here  should  be  corrected  a  certain  timorousness  of  teachers, 
which  springs  from  a  mistaken  supposition  that  their  pupils 
will  find  such  exposition  tedious.  This  does  them  injustice; 
young  people  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion  are  really 
interested  in  religious  conceptions,  and  quick  to  apprehend 
them  when  simply  and  clearly  put.  Even  the  dullest  will 
attend  to  a  description  of  the  external  aspect  of  Puritanism,  as 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  old  meeting-house  at  Hingham,  and 
in  many  a  New  England  graveyard,  with  its  carved  skulls  and 
cross-bones,  winged  death's  heads  and  hour-glasses  and  quaint 
epitaphs.  Would  any  pace  the  streets  of  Boston  toward  the 
close  of  its  first  half-century,  —  that  is,  in  Cotton  Mather's 
youth,  before  the  great  fire  of  August,  1678, — the  pages  of 
Josselyn  will  help  him  to  see  the  crooked,  cobble-stoned  lanes, 
the  gabled  houses,  with  projecting  upper  stories,  of  the  little 
capital  :  "The  buildings  are  handsome,  joining  one  to  the  other 
as  in  London,  with  many  large  streets,  most  of  them  paved  with 
pebble-stone.       In  the  high   street  toward  the  common,  there 
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are  fair  buildings,  some  of  stone  [and  of  brick],  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town  one,  among  the  rest,  built  by  the  shore  by  Mr. 
Gibs,  a  merchant,  being  a  stately  edifice.  .  .  .  They  have 
three  fair  meeting-houses  or  churches,  which  hardly  suffice  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  and  strangers  that  come  in  from  all 
parts.  .  .  .  They  have  a  town-house  built  upon  pillars,  where 
the  merchants  may  confer.  In  the  chambers  above,  they  keep 
their  monthly  courts.  On  the  south  there  is  a  small,  but 
pleasant  common,  where  the  gallants,  a  little  before  sunset, 
walk  with  their  marmalet-madams  till  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings 
them  home,  when  presently  the  constables  walk  their  rounds  to 
see  good  order  kept."  About  this  time  a  dancing-school  was 
opened  in  the  town,  but  it  was  soon  suppressed.  There  was  a 
ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown,  "worth  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a  year."  The  harbor  was  protected  by  two  block-house 
forts. 

"  If  a  man  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  real  history  of 
the  world,"  said  Emerson,  **  he  must  not  go  first  to  the  state- 
house  or  the  court-room.  The  subtle  spirit  of  life  must  be 
sought  in  facts  nearer.  It  is  what  is  done  and  suffered  in  the 
house,  in  the  personal  history,  that  has  the  profoundest  interest 
for  us.  In  the  dwelling-house  must  the  true  character  and 
hope  of  the  time  be  consulted."  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  literature  that  it  leads  us  into  the  homes  of 
the  people,  seats  us  with  them  at  table,  sets  them  talking  for 
our  benefit.  And  a  picture  (of  fashions  in  dress,  for  instance) 
tells  us  more  at  a  glance  than  pages  of  description  could  do. 
By  such  means  we  can  reconstruct  the  social  life  and  thus  give 
body  to  our  conception  of  the  time. 

Sewall's  diary  is  invaluable  in  this  regard,  giving  us  a  picture 
of  the  close  of  the  long  day  of  Puritanism  in  New  England.  It 
is  unique  in  literature.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  country  only  that 
the  gradual  waning  of  Puritanism  and  the  equally  gradual  rise 
of  latitudinarianism  may  be  studied ;  in  England,  the  change 
was  abrupt. 

The  works  of  imaginative  writers  of  recent  times  may  be 
used  with  much  profit  in  the  reproduction  of  a  remote  age; 
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as,  for  instance,  Motley's  Merry  Mount,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet 
Letter,  and  Cooper's  Wept  of  Wish-ton-wish,  for  New  England 
(Mrs.  Gaskell  has  written  a  remarkable  tale  of  the  delusion 
of  1692 :  Lois  the  Witch)  ;  Paulding's  Puritan  and  His  Daugh- 
ter, for  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  ;  and  Kennedy's  Rob  of  the 
Bowl,  for  Maryland.  Thus  may  history  and  pure  literature  be 
interwoven. 

Robert  Beverley,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  history,  gives  a 
varied  and  entertaining  description  of  life  in  Virginia  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were  then  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  capital,  three  fine  public  buildings  —  "the  most 
magnificent  in  English  America  "  ;  namely,  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (quadrangular  in  plan,  two  sides  only  were 
finished) ;  the  State-house,  and  the  Governor's  house.  There 
were  also  many  brick  houses  with  many  rooms  on  a  floor: 
"  They  don't  covet  to  make  them  lofty,  having  extent  enough 
of  ground  to  build  on,"  — moreover,  the  high  winds  that  blow 
now  and  then  "would  incommode  a  towering  fabric."  The 
Virginians  liked  large  rooms,  for  they  were  cool  and  comfortable 
in  the  summer  heats ;  the  windows  were  "  sashed  with  crystal 
glass,  the  apartments  adorned  with  rich  furniture."  "All 
drudgeries  of  cooking,  washing,  etc.,  are  performed  in  offices 
apart  from  the  dwelling  houses,  which  are  thus  kept  cool  and 
sweet."  Conspicuous  among  these  outbuildings  were  the  light 
sheds  that  sheltered  piles  of  tobacco.  Beverley  gives  many 
details  concerning  the  clothing,  food,  and  amusements  of  the 
colonists ;  their  favorite  pastimes  were  fishing,  fowling,  and 
hunting :  especially  entertaining  is  the  description  of  a  rac- 
coon hunt  by  moonlight. 

Gabriel  Thomas  the  Quaker  gives  us  a  view  of  Philadelphia 
at  the  same  time  as  the  above ;  its  principal  streets  were  Wal- 
nut, Vine,  Mulberry,  Chestnut,  and  Sassafras  (named  for  the 
trees,  etc.,  found  growing  on  the  spot  by  the  colonists  at  their 
first  landing)  ;  there  were  about  two  thousand  houses  in  the 
town,  most  of  them  "stately  and  of  brick,"  some  of  them  three 
stories  high.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Penn  cottage,  the 
doors  were  sheltered  by  projecting  hoods.     The  finest  mansion 
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was  the  "  slate-roof  house "  (in  plan,  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle) occupied  by  the  Penns.  The  streets  were  not  paved, 
and  were  muddy  or  dusty  lanes,  with,  perhaps,  a  narrow  foot- 
path along  one  side.  Penn  wished  that  every  dwelling  should 
be  surrounded  by  gardens ;  so  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
widely  destructive  fires.  We  learn  from  Thomas  that  there  were 
"  three  fairs  a  year,  and  two  markets  every  week,"  and  that  the 
commerce  of  the  place  consisted  of  the  exchange  of  "salted 
pork  and  beef,  grain,  peas,  beans,  skins,  furs,  and  tobacco,  for 
rum,  sugar,  molasses,  silver,  negroes,  salt,  wine,  linen,  and 
household  goods."  "Here  is  lately  built,"  says  he,  "a  noble 
town-house,  or  guild  hall ;  also  a  handsome  market-house,  and  a 
convenient  prison.  .  .  .  They  have  curious  wharves,  as  also 
several  large  and  fine  timber-yards.  There  are  above  thirty 
carts  belonging  to  the  city.  Also  a  curious  and  commodious 
dock,  with  a  drawbridge  to  it,  for  the  convenient  reception  of 
vessels."  There  were  rope-walks,  malt-houses,  breweries,  and 
"many  handsome  bake-houses  for  public  use." 

This  gives  one  a  gratifying  idea  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  infant  city,  in  the  years  just  preceding  the  birth  of  Frank- 
lin, a  material  prosperity  which  was  to  floWer  forth,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  there,  in  the  first  works  of  distinctly  architec- 
tural aim  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  colonies.  At  this  later 
date  we  discover  many  social  attractions  in  Philadelphia ;  there 
were  clubs  for  young  men,  fox-hunting,  horse-racing ;  there  was 
a  school  for  instruction  in  French,  dancing,  spinet-playing  ;  there 
were  assemblies,  where  the  minuet  was  followed  by  a  supper  of 
chocolate  and  rusks. 

Some  time  before  the  year  17 19,  Dr.  John  Kearsley  crossed 
the  water  from  England  to  Philadelphia,  and  spent  there  the 
rest  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  He  was  made  a  vestryman  of 
Christ  Church  that  year,  and  shortly  after,  when  the  parish 
desired  to  put  up  a  new  church  building,  as  he  was  known  to 
be  a  connoisseur  in  architecture  he  was  asked  to  prepare  the 
designs.  The  church  was  erected  in  1727,  of  brick  brought 
from  England,  in  the  VVrenish  style,  —  round-headed  windows, 
a  low,  panelled  screen  concealing  the  roof,  a  Venetian  window 
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at  the  chancel  end,  with  pilasters  on  both  sides  and  a  high, 
gabled  screen  graced  with  consoles  above,  —  there  was  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  in  English  America.  It  was  so  much  ad- 
mired that  within  a  year  or  two  Dr.  Kearsley  was  called  upon 
for  designs  for  Independence  Hall. 

About  this  time,  an  awakening  ambition  for  better  building  is 
to  be  noted  in  other  colonial  towns  ;  shown  in  Boston  in  Christ 
Church  (1723)  and  the  Old  South  (1730) ;  in  Newport,  by  Trinity 
Church  (1726)  ;  while  Trinity,  New  York,  was  remodelled  in 
1737.  This  is  the  period  of  erection  of  many  of  the  fine  old 
family  mansions  that  our  architects  are  reproducing  to-day. 

As  early  as  17 15,  the  crusty  Scot,  John  Watson,  a  painter  of 
portraits,  settled  in  Perth  Amboy,  and  filled  his  house  with 
pictures  now  unhappily  lost. 

The  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  yet  more  mem- 
orable as  a  period  of  profound  change  in  thought,  —  of  the  tran- 
sition to  Arminianism.  At  this  point,  the  histories  of  old  New 
England  towns  become  full  of  value  and  suggestion.  Thus  we 
read  that  in  1738  Samuel  Osborne,  minister  of  Eastham  on 
Cape  Cod,  was  deposed  by  a  council  of  half-a-dozen  neighboring 
ministers  for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Redemption. 
Even  if  we  had  no  such  indications  of  the  change,  Jonathan 
Edwards'  great  work  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  would  be  a 
standing  proof  of  the  spread  of  Arminianism,  as  Dickinson's 
Evidences  of  Christianity  is  of  the  growing  spirit  of  scepticism. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  progress  of  art :  John  Smy- 
bert  the  painter,  who  came  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  was  the  first 
of  a  line  of  artists  which  has  never  been  broken.  He  designed 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  in  1742.  It  appears  that  we  have  also  to 
thank  Berkeley  for  inspiring  with  interest  in  this  country  a  man 
concerning  whom  information  is  much  to  be  desired,  —  Peter 
Harrison,  our  first  trained  architect,  who,  after  working  upon 
Marlborough's  palace  at  Woodstock,  brought  to  America  some  of 
the  best  ideas  of  Wren  and  Vanbrugh,  and  designed  a  number 
of  buildings  that  have  been  influential  in  forming  the  taste  of 
four  generations  of  Americans.  In  1749  he  sent  from  his  resi- 
dence  in    Newport  the  plans   for    King's  Chapel,  Boston ;   of 
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which  the  paired  Corinthian  columns,  vaulted  aisles,  and  swell- 
ing chancel  were  of  a  magnificence  unprecedented  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  he  was  building  the  Redwood 
Library  at  Newport  (a  Roman  Doric  tetrastyle  amphiprostyle), 
and  in  1759  was  called  upon  for  plans  for  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. This  interesting  old  edifice,  plain  though  it  be  with- 
out, marks  a  real  advance  over  King's  Chapel  in  design  ;  it  is 
basilican  in  plan,  and  the  stately  rows  of  (Roman)  Ionic  pillars, 
with  their  quaint  fragments  of  entablature  above,  and  the  deep, 
semicircular  chancel,  with  its  Venetian  window,  are  truly  im- 
pressive. Here,  too,  Harrison  could  satisfy  his  desire  for  large, 
round-topped  windows,  not  being  hampered,  as  at  the  former 
church,  by  the  necessity  of  a  gallery.  In  1760  he  designed  the 
City  Hall,  Newport,  the  lower  story  of  which,  pierced  with 
round  arches,  was  originally  used  as  a  market,  the  upper,  deco- 
rated with  Ionic  pilasters,  was  rented  to  dry  goods  dealers  by 
the  town.  "As  an  example  of  simple  construction,"  says  Mr. 
George  C.  Mason,  "  its  influence  is  good ;  as  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture, —  '  art  building,'  —  it  is  better.  Harrison  stood  high  in 
the  ranks  of  his  contemporaries  as  an  architect  of  the  Georgian 
school." 

His  influence  upon  Charles  Bulfinch  must  have  been  very 
great,  —  it  is  distinctly  traceable  in  his  work  ;  thus  it  was  he 
who  planted  the  seed  of  organic  architectural  development  in 
America. 

In  the  literature  of  the  time,  it  is  well  to  note  the  efforts  of 
Hallam  and  of  Thomas  Godfrey  to  naturalize  the  drama  among 
us  ;  and  also  the  birth  of  humor  —  though  it  be  not  the  humor 
of  good  taste  —  as  exemplified  by  the  retaliatory  ballads  of 
Mather  Byles  and  Joseph  Green. 

The  names  of  Winthrop  and  Rittenhouse  testify  to  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  at  this 
time,  and  Franklin  was  stimulating  interest  in  the  study  of 
electrical  and  meteorological  phenomena. 

It  would  be  needless  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  direct 
reading  of  the  writers  and  orators  of  the  Revolutionary  era ; 
every  one  knows  that  in  books  like  Paine's  Co7nmoii- Sense  and 
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Lemuel  Hopkins'  Anarchiad  can  be  found  the  lively  arguments 
that  wound  the  people  up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

As  to  the  reproduction  of  the  age  by  fiction,  John  Esten 
Cooke's  Virginia  Comedians,  Winthrop's  Edwin  Brothertoft, 
Paulding's  Dutchman  s  Fireside,  and  Cooper's  Red  Rover,  depict 
life  just  before  the  Revolution  ;  while  The  Spy,  and  others, 
William  Gilmore  Simms'  Partisajt  and  Katharine  Walton 
(which  with  TJie  Yemassee  are  his  best),  and  Kennedy's  Horse- 
shoe Robinson,  give  pictures  of  the  war  north  and  south. 

Greenopgh  White. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


EDITORIAL. 

SINCE  the  recommendations  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
in  New  England  were  put  forth  last  autumn,  though  dis- 
cussion has  run  high  and  individual  opinions  have  been  fully 
expressed,  the  judgment  of  large  masses  of  teachers  has  not 
had  adequate  expression  in  resolutions  or  committee  reports 
formally  adopted.  The  Barnard  Club,  however,  which  comprises 
seventy  of  the  leading  male  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  made 
these  recommendations  the  basis  of  its  April  meeting.  The 
committee  report  which  preceded  the  discussion  is  a  cool,  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  issues  involved,  and  an  admir- 
able harmony  of  conservative  and  radical  opinion  respecting  the 
reforms  proposed. 

This  report  concurs  with  the  recommendations  that  ele- 
mentary natural  history  be  made  a  substantial  subject  of  study 
in  the  lower  grammar  grades,  and  physics  in  the  higher  grades  ; 
but  takes  the  broader  ground  that  nature-study,  including  in 
particular  the  study  of  plants  and  animals,  of  geography,  physi- 
ology, and  physics,  should  receive  attention  daily  in  all  element- 
ary grades.  It  favors,  however,  to  but  small  extent,  "exact 
measurements"  in  physics.  Concerning  mathematics,  the 
committee  believe  that  geometry,  —  "  simply  the  geometry  of 
observation,  intuition,  and  construction,"  —  together  with  arith- 
metic, should  occupy  the  time  of  a  daily  recitation  during  the 
primary  school  years  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  grammar 
school  course.  During  the  later  years  of  the  grammar  school 
course,  algebra  may  be  introduced  in  connection  with  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  the  committee  think,  but  algebra  should  not 
precede  geometry,  nor  geometry  be  limited  to  plane  geometry, 
nor  the  geometry  of  demonstration  be  taught  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  grammar  grades.  In  reference  to  the  study  of 
French,  German,  and  Latin  by  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades, 
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the  report  admits  the  considerable  value  of  the  early  study  of 
these  languages,  but  believes  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  profitable  introduction,  even  as  an  option,  into  grammar 
grade  work,  are  so  great  as  to  render  the  recommendation  of 
little  general  value.  Certain  communities  in  which  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  this  instruction  may,  nevertheless,  provide 
for  the  study  of  these  languages  to  the  great  profit  of  those  to 
whom  the  opportunity  for  such  study  is  given. 

The  ground  thus  taken  is  distinctly  the  most  advanced  posi- 
tion on  the  question  yet  occupied  by  any  representative  body  of 
teachers  from  the  schools  as  contrasted  with  the  colleges ;  for 
this  committee  embraced  two  superintendents,  one  high-school 
teacher,  and  two  grammar-school  principals.  The  report  seems 
to  have  been  heartily  and  essentially  endorsed  by  the  Barnard 
Club  in  the  ensuing  discussion  and  vote  of  adoption,  and  will 
undoubtedly  meet  the  approval  of  a  much  wider  circle  of 
educators. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  found  in  the  plan  of  organization 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  admirable  is  the 
dignity  with  which  the  secondary  department  is  invested.  In 
the  language  of  the  Trustees :  "  The  University  Proper  will 
include  (i)  Academies,  (2)  Colleges,  (3)  Affiliated  Colleges, 
(4)  Schools."  Though  at  the  bottom  of  this  ascending  series,  as 
is  natural,  the  Academy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University, 
exactly  as  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Graduate 
School.  The  Dean  of  the  Academy  ranks  as  a  Professor  and 
Dean  of  the  University,  and  receives  precisely  the  same  salary 
as  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  which  meets  at  least  once  a  month  throughout 
the  year.  The  same  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  one  member  of  the 
Academy  Faculty,  elected  by  his  fellow-teachers.  The  Heads  of 
Departments  of  the  University  supervise  the  work  done  in  their 
subjects  in  the  Academy  as  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools.  The 
quarters,  terms,  and  vacations  are  the  same  for  all  departments, 
and  so  are  the  plans  for  reviews,  examinations,  and  certificates. 
In  every  conceivable  point,  therefore,  the  secondary  work  is 
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placed  on  an  equality  of  rank  and  pay  with  the  collegiate, 
graduate,  and  professional  work.  If  the  teachers  are  held  in 
less  esteem  than  the  professors,  it  will  be  because  of  personal 
reasons  or  the  survival  of  old  prejudices,  and  not  because  of  any 
distinctions  created  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 

Possibly  there  are  other  institutions  in  which  secondary 
teachers  have  similar  consideration  shown  them ;  but,  if  exist- 
ent, such  cases  are  not  conspicuous.  What  reason  is  there  to 
the  contrary,  however  ?  Why  should  not  the  policy  of  this  Uni- 
versity be  the  general  policy  determining  the  relation  of  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  and  indeed  the  relative  rank  of  profes- 
sors and  teachers  everywhere  ? 

The  most  obvious  reason  is  the  inferior  preparation  of  secon- 
dary teachers  for  their  work.  There  are  many  principals,  and 
some  assistants,  in  high  schools  and  academies  who,  for  breadth 
or  depth  of  scholarship,  and  for  skill  in  training  youth,  could 
challenge  comparison  with  college  professors  ;  but,  alas !  there 
are  hosts  of  others  in  secondary  schools  who  begin  with  very 
inadequate  preparation,  and  who  continue  in  their  work  without 
the  studious  spirit  which  is  essential  to  intellectual  growth.  As 
long  as  this  is  true,  intelligent  men,  whether  in  educational  cir- 
cles or  out  of  them,  will  make  invidious  distinctions,  and  will 
place  professors  as  a  class  above  teachers  as  a  class.  The  plan 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  an  earnest  of  greater  discrimina- 
tion in  the  golden  age  of  education  which  seems  to  be  dawning. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  an  increasing  appreciation 
awaits  successful  secondary  work,  and  that  any  teacher  in  high 
school,  academy,  or  schools  more  private,  may  win  recognition 
even  at  the  college  doors,  if  he  shows  himself  worthy  of  esteem. 


NEWS    FROM    ABROAD. 


ENGLAND. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON. 


London,  after  all,  is  not  to  have  its  Teaching  University  ;  and  to  many 
this  is  a  severe  disappointment.  Enemies  to  the  charter  have  arisen  on 
all  sides,  and  have  shown  themselves  very  powerful  —  and  in  some  in- 
stances somewhat  unscrupulous.  The  whole  question  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  new  Royal  Commission,  which  means  at  least  a  year  or  two  of  delay. 
It  is  sad  to  trace  the  decline  of  the  hopes  of  \ht  Joiu-nal  of  Educatioii, 
which  from  the  first  gave  active  support  to  the  scheme.  In  the  Decem- 
ber number  the  University  Extension  Society  was  warned  that  "  the 
charter  must  either  be  granted  or  rejected  in  its  integrity ;  the  time  for 
amendments  is  past.  .  .  .  The  upsetting  of  the  charter  would  mean 
the  abandonment  of  all  prospect  of  a  teaching  university  for  the  next 
ten  years  at  the  least."  The  January  number  notes  that  "  the  tide  of 
opposition  to  the  new  Albert  University  is  visibly  rising  and  the  issue  of 
the  debate  of  next  session  by  no  means  certain."  It  admits  that  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  are  not  complete,  but  pleads  that  if  "  once  a 
foundation  is  laid  the  superstructure  is  comparatively  easy,"  and  that  if 
"  the  present  plans  are  condensed,  no  other  architect,  in  this  generation 
at  least,  is  likely  to  undertake  the  task."  "We  hope  and  trust  that  these 
pleas  will  prevail."  But  the  Quarterly  and  Nineteenth  Century  both 
contained  onslaughts  on  the  charter ;  it  was  attacked  at  public  meetings 
and  by  deputations,  and  in  March  the  Journal  can  only  say  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Gresham  Committee  and  the  change  of  name  from 
"  Albert "  to  "  Gresham  "  greatly  improve  the  chances,  giving  the  uni- 
versity "a  worthy  historic  name  in  place  of  a  name  which  suggests 
music-halls  and  watch-chains  no  less  than  the  Prince  Consort."  But  it 
is  all  over  now :  the  political  strength  lay  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
charter  is  dead.  Even  its  friends,  the  professors  of  King's  and  University, 
were  not  in  all  cases  enthusiastic  in  its  favor.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
conditions  of  admission  in  the  future  were  not  drawn  firmly  enough,  and 
if  a  university  can  ever  be  created  by  a  document,  it  must  be  by  one 
that  is  well  drafted.  The  connection  of  King's  College  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  certainly  a  weak  point.  It  is  true  that  colleges  are 
to  be  found  in  existing  universities,  such  as  Keble  and  Hertford  at 
Oxford,  in  which  similar  limitations  prevail.  But  King's  College  would 
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have  been  half  the  whole  faculty  of  Arts  in  the  new  university,  whereas 
Keble  and  Hertford  would  not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  much  smaller 
fraction  of  Oxford.  The  new  Commission  will  perhaps  note  the  attitude 
of  certain  authorities  outside  London,  who  give  medical  degrees  and 
receive  a  number  of  students  who  would  attend  London  medical  schools, 
but  that  they  are  repelled  by  the  high  standard  of  the  London  ALB. 
Afraid  of  losing  the  hope  of  such  gains,  these  bodies  expressed  a  touch- 
ing solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  London  standard.  Altogether, 
it  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle,  nor  one  by  which  English  teachers  would 
wish  to  be  judged. 

In  view  of  some  opinions  recently  expressed  in  England,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  Professor  Goodwin's  statement  of  what  is  needed  to  give 
a  solid  basis  to  the  education  which  he  thinks  now  rests  on  a  quicksand. 
He  would  like  to  see  Greek  and  Latin  begun  earher,  whereas  some 
head-masters  in  this  country  think  that,  in  order  to  secure  some  sort  of 
uniformity  and  sympathy  in  higher  education,  classics  must  be  post- 
poned. Professor  Goodwin  apparently  desires  more  severe  examination 
for  university  honors.  Many  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  think 
the  *'  Schools  "  and  tripos  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  and  that  far 
too  much  of  the  best  effort  of  a  man's  life  is  spent  upon  achieving  a  high 
place  in  a  class  list.  "  Indulgent  parents  "  are  certainly  not  unknown 
to  us ;  but  we  also  know  another  kind,  the  over-ambitious,  who  for  the 
sake  of  early  honors  and,  more  often,  early  prizes  and  emoluments,  put 
undue  pressure  upon  children  not  formed  by  nature  after  the  pattern  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  worse  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  dread  of  the 
ruinous  three  years  of  military  service ;  but  even  in  England  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  parents  who  allow  and  even  encourage  boys  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  to  sit  up  to  midnight  over  their  home  work.  Nofi  potest 
esse  suciis  diiiturnus.  In  these  and  some  other  matters  a  comparison 
of  notes  between  American  and  English  teachers  may  be  conducive  to 
the  virtuous  mean. 

LONDON.  March  15.  1892.  T.    W.   HaddON. 


FRANCE. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART.    I. 

That  "  life  is  short ;  art  is  long,"  is  a  venerable  saying,  well  fitted  to 
the  use  of  the  art  creator  ;  but  for  our  modem  civilization  we  might  add 
that  life  is  sufficiently  long  for  us  to  appreciate  much  more  of  art,  if  only 
we  had  a  more  clearly  recognized  idea  of  what  art  really  means.  As  in 
American  schools  and  colleges,  instruction  in  art  in  the  French  public 
schools  has  too  generally  meant  a  few  lessons  in  drawing  and  still  fewer 
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descriptive  lectures  upon  some  of  the  great  masterpieces,  with  the  doc- 
trinal laying  down  of  the  dogmas  of  a  certain  school  of  critics. 

Just  now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  reform  all  this  and  to  add  a  new 
course  to  the  curricula  of  the  French  Lyc^es,  to  be  known  as  "  The  His- 
tory of  Art."  So  much  attention  has  this  proposition  commanded,  that 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  reviews, 
attempting  to  show  the  uses  and  the  needs  of  the  new  instruction.  A 
few  talks  with  present  teachers  of  art  and  with  creative  artists  themselves 
prove  that  it  is  much  easier  to  theorize  about  the  subject  than  it  will  be 
properly  to  teach  it. 

The  greatest  difiiculty,  it  seems,  will  be  to  find  professors  competent 
and  sufficiently  prepared.  The  selection  of  the  master  must  not  be  a 
priori ;  the  matter  of  instruction  is  too  delicate,  and  success  requires 
qualities  of  mind  and  of  initiation  very  numerous  and  at  the  same  time 
very  rare.  What  shall  this  professor  be  ?  Most  of  all,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  taste.  The  reply  seems  very  simple,  but  it  means  much.  This  ideal 
professor  must  have  been  formed  by  deep  literary  and  historical  studies  ; 
he  should  love  books  of  art,  should  study  collections  of  engravings  and 
photographs,  should  frequent  the  museums,  not  to  search  there  the  rare 
and  curious  works,  but  from  preference  to  plunge  himself  into  the  con- 
templation of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting  which  provoke 
the  delicious  sentiment  of  the  beautiful.  It  will  be  advantageous  if  he 
has  travelled,  and  made  long  stays  at  Florence,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  at 
Munich,  at  Dresden,  and  even  at  Athens.  He  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  masterpieces  without  seeing  them.  He  will  bring  back  from 
his  artistic  pilgrimages,  not  an  erudition  of  archaeology  or  of  catalogue 
science,  but  a  delicately  refined  artistic  sense ;  he  will  strive  not  to 
astonish  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  remembrances,  but  to  captivate  by  the 
justness  and  fineness  of  his  perceptions.  He  will  be  a  sure  and  charm- 
ing guide  in  the  world  of  art. 

But  often,  instruction  in  this  course  must  be  intrusted,  not  to  a  special 
teacher  of  art,  but  to  the  professors  of  belles-lettres,  or  of  philosophy, 
or  of  history,  according  to  the  particular  aptitudes  and  preparation  of 
each  of  them.  The  professor  of  letters  would  have  a  tendency  to 
examine  the  work  in  itself,  the  idea  that  it  represents,  the  degree  of  per- 
fection of  the  form  ;  he  would  see,  not  the  head,  nor  the  torso,  nor  the 
body,  but  the  soul,  the  faith,  the  passion,  the  grief,  that  make  art.  He 
would  analyze  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  the  statue  or  the  picture 
represents,  without  preoccupying  himself  much  with  schools  or  methods. 
He  would  give  the  rules  of  artistic  taste  and  would  admire  the  works  of 
each  epoch  as  they  are  in  greater  or  less  general  conformity  with  the 
rules.  You  may  be  sure  that  classical  art  would  touch  him  more  than 
any  other.     His  criticism  won  11   be  delicate,  but  might  lack  horizon. 
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The  philosopher  would  probably  carry  to  the  subject  a  preconceived 
system  of  jesthetics ;  that  would  necessarily  make  each  work  take  its 
place  in  some  one  of  the  series  which  he  would  have  determined  in 
advance.  He  would  bend  to  his  neatly  co-ordinated  classifications 
the  free  fancy  of  the  artist.  He  would  take  little  account  of  inspiration 
when  it  was  contrary  to  his  system.  His  views  of  art  would  often  be  syn- 
thetic and  would  sin  by  excess  of  generality.  The  man  of  letters  would 
be  especially  struck  with  the  detail ;  the  philosopher  would  affect  to  see 
only  the  general  tendencies  of  a  school  or  of  an  epoch.  The  one  would 
make  art  a  little  too  literary,  the  other  would  make  it  altogether  philo- 
sophical. 

The  professor  of  history  would  succeed  better  than  either  in  teaching 
the  history  of  art,  other  conditions  being  equal,  that  is,  supposing  that 
these  three  masters  applied  to  their  task  the  same  qualities  of  taste  and 
the  same  previous  preparation.  The  historian  has  no  a  priori  system, 
no  implacable  rules.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  himself  in  the  presence 
of  facts,  without  formulating  in  advance  the  laws  to  which  he  will  conform 
his  researches  or  his  judgments.  By  the  very  nature  of  his  daily  work 
he  is  better  fitted  to  make  known  the  differences  of  races  and  of  methods 
of  life,  to  show  how  intimately  art  is  connected  with  religious  ideas,  with 
private  life,  with  the  alternations  of  prosperity  and  decadence  of  a  people. 
The  purely  historical  side  of  this  new  subject  would  be  much  more  clearly 
put  forth  by  the  historian  than  by  any  of  his  colleagues.  In  the  curric- 
ula of  the  French  colleges,  the  two  programmes  of  the  history  of  civili- 
zation and  of  the  history  of  art  exactly  correspond.  It  seems  best  that 
the  study  of  the  triumphal  arch  and  the  amphitheatre  be  the  necessary 
development  of  the  lessons  consecrated  to  the  Roman  Empire,  that  the 
Koran  be  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  mosque.  Besides  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  well  to  confide  instruction  to  too  great  a  number  of  professors, 
there  is  here  an  intimate  connection.  It  is  probable  that  here  in  France 
the  instruction  in  both  branches  will  be  given  by  the  professor  of  history. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  professor's  competence  is  his  pedagogic 
aptitude.  His  success  will  depend  upon  the  method  employed.  He 
must  expose  general  considerations  under  the  simplest  form,  must  abstain 
as  much  as  possible  from  technical  terms,  must  attach  his  explanations 
to  the  study  of  a  monument  taken  for  a  type,  must  choose  in  each  period 
the  works  which  unite  the  most  force  and  simplicity  with  the  character 
of  artistic  beauty  ;  especially  must  he  imbue  the  mind  with  the  impression 
of  the  beautiful.  Then  he  will  proceed  by  a  wise  selection  of  types, 
which  he  will  easily  find  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  Some,  like 
cathedrals  and  chateaus,  manifest  the  spirit  of  an  epoch  rather  than  the 
particular  genius  of  one  creator ;  others  carry  a  strong  impression  of 
this  author,  in  which  case  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  biography  of  the 
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artist  in  order  to  understand  his  inspiration  and  the  direction  that  he  gave 
to  art.  The  work  of  Phidias,  of  Michelangelo,  and  of  Rubens  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  biography  of  these  great  men.  And  so,  in  vary- 
ing the  nature  of  the  lessons,  we  shall  not  risk  tiring  the  mind  of  the 
scholar ;  we  shall  pass  from  the  description  of  a  monument  to  the  study 
of  the  life  of  a  great  artist ;  we  shall  not  fail  to  make  known  the  manners 
and  the  particular  conditions  of  each  artistic  epoch.  By  this  variety  of 
pictures  the  pupil  will  easily  be  captivated ;  but  all  these  pictures  must 
be  linked  together  by  a  sort  of  invisible  chain.  Instruction  in  the  history 
of  art,  like  all  other  historical  instruction,  is  a  demonstration.  To  show 
that  art,  religious  at  the  origin  of  each  new  society,  becomes  more  and 
more  laic  ;  that  at  first  unique  and  universal,  it  has  always  specialized 
since ;  that  it  has  ceaselessly  complicated  and  refined  itself,  that  it  easily 
becomes  restless  and  tormented,  to  avoid  repetitions  and  to  gain  origi- 
nality ;  but  that  especially  and  always  it  is  in  strict  relation  with  the 
conditions  of  existence,  with  the  economic  and  intellectual  development 
of  each  people  ;  there  is  the  general  thread  of  the  course  which  ought 
to  appear  from  time  to  time  and  which  should  serve  strongly  to  modify 
particular  judgments  and  general  conclusions. 

Thus  the  student  will  understand  the  affiliations  of  art ;  how  from 
Egypt  and  Assyria  it  was  transported  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Greece  and 
by  the  Greeks  to  Rome ;  how  Gothic  art  was  born  of  Roman  art,  and 
Arabian  art  from  the  Byzantine  \  how  the  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful, 
which  so  profoundly  moved  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  little 
by  little  gained  France  and  England  and  Germany.  He  will  see  how 
art  is  born,  grows,  prospers,  and  falls  into  decadence  according  to  almost 
invariable  and  regular  laws.  Awkward  and  childish  at  the  beginning,  it 
forms  itself  by  the  study,  the  imitation,  and  the  more  and  more  idealized 
interpretation  of  nature.  Then  emerge  from  the  crowd  some  great  artists 
whose  genius  lights  a  whole  epoch.  But  thus  disciples  little  by  little 
become  merely  copyists,  slip  into  emphasis  and  mannerisms,  and  no 
longer  exist  except  by  convention. 

Instruction  thus  understood  and  given  will  be  truly  fertile.  It  will  be 
as  important  an  auxiliary  to  history  as  is  literary  history  itself.  It  will 
put  the  young  man  into  contact  with  the  noblest  creations  of  human 
genius.     It  will  succeed  in  forming  the  man  of  taste. 

But  for  this  instruction  something  is  needed  besides  the  professor ; 
there  must  be  books  and  collections,  and  they  must  be  used  wisely.  In 
the  continuation  of  this  article  in  the  next  number,  we  shall  indicate 
what  such  a  library  and  collection  should  contain  and  to  what  use  it 
should  be  put.  ^    ^  ^^^^^^^ 

Instructor  in  English  in  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
Paris,  1892. 
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GERMANY. 
THE  EXAMINATION   OF    MATURITY. 

A  striking  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  plans  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  found  both  in  the  first  step  that  is  made  in  learning  and  in 
the  examination  that  is  taken  after  the  sixth  year  (lower  second) . 

The  attendance  at  Gymnasiums  in  Prussia  in  the  year  18S9-90 
amounted  to  135,337  students,  of  whom  20,038  left  school  at  the  Easter 
term.  Of  these  20,038,  only  4105  received  the  certificate  of  maturity, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  continue  his  studies  at  a  University,  805 1 
the  certificate  for  the  voluntary  service  in  the  army,  which  service  lasts 
one  year  instead  of  the  three  obligatory  upon  others,  and  7882  attained 
neither  of  these  ends.  These  numbers  prove  that  only  20.5  per  cent 
passed  through  all  the  (nine)  classes,  that  40.2  per  cent  were  content 
with  the  certificate  for  service  as  volunteers,  obtained  after  the  sixth 
year  (lower  second),  and  that  39.3  per  cent  left  school  without  any 
positive  result.  Even  if  we  leave  out  the  last  39.3  per  cent,  as  contain- 
ing elements  unfit  for  higher  schools,  we  see  that  only  the  third  part  of 
the  rest  finished  all  classes.  Two-thirds  entered  life  with  a  kind  of 
half-education  that  fitted  them  for  nothing  in  particular.  Government 
wisely  considered  a  change  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  and  therefore 
ordered  that  the  grammatical  instruction  in  all  foreign  languages  should 
be  finished  with  the  lower  second  and  that  in  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  history,  a  certain  termination  should  be  attained  after 
the  sixth  year,  while  in  the  native  language  the  pupils  must  have  learned 
to  write  a  composition  correctly  on  subjects  not  too  difficult.  A  partic- 
ular examination  must  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year,  which 
entitles  those  who  pass  it,  either  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  three 
upper  classes,  or  to  pass  into  life  with  the  certificate  for  the  voluntary 
service.  For  those  who  remain  at  school,  the  next  great  end  to  be 
attained  is  the  examination  of  maturity,  or  for  the  baccalaureate. 
Since  you  have  no  such  examination  in  America,  as  I  learn  from  an 
excellent  article  in  your  periodical  on  English  and  American  School- 
boys, it  will  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  how  this  is  done  in  Germany 
and  what  is  required  in  such  an  examination. 

The  examination  of  maturity  consists  of  two  parts,  one  in  writing  and 
the  other  oral.  The  board  of  examination  consists  of  the  teachers  of 
the  upper  first  (ninth  year)  with  the  college  inspector  of  the  province 
or  a  professor  of  a  university  chosen  by  government  acting  as  chairman. 
All  the  subjects  and  problems  of  the  written  examination  must  be 
approved  by  the  chairman  before  they  are  given  to  the  pupils,  and  they 
are  not  made  known  to  the  examinees  till  the  very  day  of  the  exam- 
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ination.  The  written  examination,  which  occupies  a  week,  includes 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics.  In  German  a  compo- 
sition is  requireei  which  shall  prove  that  the  examinee  has  learned  to 
think  and  to  work  independently.  In  the  three  foreign  languages,  the 
compositions  formerly  imposed  are  dispensed  with,  and  in  their  stead  is 
required  a  translation  from  German  into  Latin,  etc.,  and  vice  versa. 
This  translation  is  made  without  the  aid  of  grammar  or  dictionary,  and 
the  passages  must  not  have  been  read  in  the  class.  In  mathematics 
three  problems  are  to  be  solved,  one  arithmetical,  another  trigonometri- 
cal, and  the  third  stereometrical.  The  papers  of  the  examinees,  when 
corrected  and  annotated  by  the  examiners,  must  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man, who  has  power  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  mark  according  to  his 
judgment. 

The  written  examination  over,  a  conference  of  the  examiners  is  held, 
in  which  they  deliberate  on  those  who  are  to  be  rejected  from  further 
examination  on  account  of  insufficient  results.  A  fortnight  later  the 
oral  examination  begins.  It  lasts  but  two  days.  Besides  the  subjects 
of  the  written  examination,  the  oral  one  includes  religion,  history, 
geography,  physics,  and  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology  Hebrew. 

In  religion  the  examinees  must  know  the  history  of  the  church, 
especially  of  the  Reformation,  and  must  be  able  to  explain  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  German  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  German  literature,  particularly  with  the  lives  of  the  greater 
poets.  There  is  also  required  a  knowledge  of  Lessing's  Laocoon  and 
the  Hamburgian  Dramaturgy,  some  of  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  dramas 
(^Iphigcnie,  Eg?noni,  Goetz  von  Bcrlichingen,  Bride  of  Messina,  IVallen- 
stein,  Virgin  of  Orleans^,  and  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  Latin 
they  must  be  able  to  translate  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
passage,  or  without  having  read  it  in  the  class,  the  Odes,  Epistles,  and 
Satires  of  Horace,  the  Ger mania  and  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Cicero's 
Letters  and  Orations,  and  Livy.  They  must,  besides,  know  something  of 
the  lives  of  these  authors.  In  Greek  they  must  translate  selected  pas- 
sages from  Plato  and  Thucydides,  Demosthenes'  Olynthiacs  and  Philip- 
pics, Homer's  Iliad,  and  some  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  In  French  they 
have  set  for  them  passages  from  modern  historical  writers,  as  Lanfrey, 
Segur,  Thiers,  and  Michaud,  some  modern  and  some  classical  dramas, 
and  at  least  one  comedy  of  INIoliere's.  In  history  they  must  know  the 
most  important  facts  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the  present  time 
with  their  causes  and  effects,  the  historical  events  in  foreign  countries 
that  are  of  importance  with  reference  to  universal  history,  the  exact 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  development  of  Germany  in  a 
commercial,  social,  and  political  point  of  view.  In  geography  they 
are  examined  on  the  most  important  facts  of  universal  and  mathemati- 
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cal  geography.  (This  subject  is  joined  to  physics  and  mathematics.) 
In  mathematics  the  questions  relate  to  the  imaginary  magnitudes,  the 
calculation  of  compound  interest,  quadratic  and  cubic  equations,  the 
difficult  parts  of  trigonometry  and  stereometry,  the  binomial  theorem, 
and  conies.  In  physics  the  subjects  are  the  theory  of  heat,  undu- 
lation, acoustics,  optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 

The  great  difference  between  German  and  English  examinations  is 
that  in  Germany  the  examiners  are  the  teachers  who  have  instructed  the 
examinees.  The  chairman  only  is  a  stranger  to  them,  and,  to  prevent 
any  abuse,  the  chairman  must  not  be  related  in  any  way  to  the  head- 
master of  the  school  where  the  examination  is  held.  He  is  further 
required  to  examine  personally  in  some  subjects,  in  order  to  assure 
himself  that  the  passages  to  be  translated,  or  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
during  the  oral  examination  were  not  previously  known  to  the  students. 
In  England  the  board  of  examiners  consists  of  men  altogether  strangers 
to  the  examinees.  This,  in  itself,  renders  the  matter  more  difficult, 
but  what  makes  it  incomparably  easier  is,  that  all  the  subjects  in  all 
branches  of  the  sciences  are  made  known  to  the  examinees  six  months 
in  advance.  To  pass  the  examination,  therefore,  requires  only  a  certain 
degree  of  energy  on  the  part  of  accomplished  pupils,  and  a  little  aid 
by  a  so-called  "  coach "  to  those  less  accomplished.  With  us,  long, 
uninterrupted,  and  zealous  labor  by  pupils  as  well  as  by  teachers  is 
necessary  to  secure  an  acquaintance  with  so  wide  a  range  of  literature 
and  science,  and  a  continual  training  of  the  mind  from  the  sixth  form 
to  the  upper  first,  in  order  to  secure  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
problems  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

When  our  young  men  leave  school,  they  are,  I  am  sure,  heartily  glad 
to  be  released  from  so  much  and  so  continuous  work.  But  this  feeling 
does  not  last  long.  They  soon  come  to  look  back  on  their  school  days 
with  a  grateful  heart,  as  on  a  time  when  they  gained  the  intellectual 
and  moral  power  successfully  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  —  a  time  when 
justice  prevailed,  the  righteous  were  encouraged  and  praised,  and  the 
wicked  punished,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  case  in  life. 

Dr.  Oscar  Thiergen, 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Dresden,  March  28,  1892. 


LETTER   TO   THE    EDITOR. 

.     SPECIMEN  OF  A  PROJECTED  VERBUM  ISOCRATEUM, 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College :  — 

For  a  year  or  so  I  have  been  at  work  upon  an  index  to  the  verb  in 
Isokrates,  and  with  your  consent  I  should  hke  to  present  a  sample  of  it 
and  to  invite  suggestions  as  to  ways  by  which  the  practical  utility  of 
the  book  may  be  increased.  Compound  verbs,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
arranged  under  their  simple  verbs.  Every  compound  is  also  to  be  given 
in  its  proper  alphabetical  place  (with  a  cross-reference  to  its  elaboration 
under  its  proper  verb),  so  as  to  show  all  the  verbs  compounded  with  a 
given  preposition  as  well  as  all  the  prepositions  compounded  with  a 
given  verb.  Giving  the  essential  context  will  save  an  immense  amount 
of  Nachschlagiing  to  users  of  the  book.  But  is  it  best  to  give  meanings  ? 
If  these  are  simple,  uniform,  and  hence  obvious,  why  give  them?  If 
they  are  various  and  more  or  less  difficult,  why  intrude  one's  own  ideas, 
instead  of  letting  each  investigator  determine  the  meaning  for  himself  ? 
It  is  certainly  easier  and  safer  not  to  give  them.  And  yet  an  approx- 
imate rendering  of  more  difficult  words,  such  as  vTrapx"  and  v-n-oTLOefmi, 
may  prove  helpful  to  some  and  not  harmful  to  any. 

The  text  (but  not  always  the  punctuation)  is  that  of  Benseler-Blass. 

A repeats  the  verb  form  in  question.     TidrjfxL  is  here  presented 

through  Or.  14. 

Tid'rjjJiLy 

put,  place,  make  (laws),  offer  or  propose  (rewards,  prizes),  etc. 

TidrjfxL : 
4  145.  — araaid^av  avTovs,  I  am  ready  to  grant  that  they,  etc. 
TiOrjai  : 

4  46.      TT/aos  yap  ots  [sc  a^Aots]  avTrj  — ,  etc. 

TiOiafTL : 

2  II.      aTraaat  yap  at  iravrjyvpwi  ovScv  fiipo'i  —  tovtwv  twv  aOXoiv. 

TiOivTt'i  : 

3  17-      Tas  /AeyiVras  twv  irpdiewv  Trap   dAAi^Aas  -^  ■ 

eOr]K€  : 
12    152.     Tovs  vo/xovs  ous  AvKovpyo^ — . 

OeLTjv  : 

5  82.      Kol  —  ai'  ifiavTov  ovk  iv  rots  diroXtXet/x/AcVots,  dXX ,  etc. 

^etvat  : 
5      25.      TO.  irpoTcpov  ytyevqixiva  KOiva  —  SiKatov  iariv,  put  down  as,  COUnt 


or  regard  as. 
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Middle. 
TiOf-aOai : 

7  40.      [eVo/Ai^cv    in    §    39]    avTov<;  .  .  .  ttoXXous  —  rows   vo/u.ovs   dvayKa- 

Tidifxevoi : 

8  50.      TrXeto-TODS  Sc  —  vo/aovs. 

I^£T0  : 
4      39.      irpwTT]  VOfXOVS  — • 
edijxeOa  : 

3  6.      v6fJiov<i  — . 

WcvTo  : 
14      31.      jU-ovot  Twv  av/xfjiaxoiv  —  T^v  yprj^ov,  ojs  XP*??  ^^^* 

'AvaTiOrffjiL,  set  up,  ascribe. 

dva^7/o"ovcri  : 

1  37.      u>v  yap  av  6Keivos  afxapTij,  trot  ras  aiTms  — . 

avaOeltv  : 
12      87.      ttTravTES  av  i/J-ol  Ty]v  ahiav  — . 

'A-rroTiOrjpL,  put  off. 
airoOeadat  : 
12    127.      TO.  KaT   cKCtvov  eTTeXOovTa  )(^p6vov  €is  TOVTOv  —  Tov  Kaipov. 

AtttTi^j/yMt,  treat  or  use  any  one  (kindly,  etc.)  ;  make  any  one 
feel,  etc. 

12  142.  [aTretpyetv  .  .  .  tovs  .  .  .]  —  avTOws  ovtw  Trpos  ^/aSs  ukttc,  etc., 
those  who  cause  them  {i.e.  the  Greeks)  to  have  such  feel- 
ings towards  us,  that,  etc. 

12    265.      [sc.  €ya>]  etwv  avTov  outojs  eX''"'  tucrTTtp  awTos  auTov  — v. 

4  1 1 7.     ous  .  .  .  ouTw  — ,  wo-re,  etc.,  whom  we  handled  in  such  style,  etc. 

Sta^Tjs  : 

2  23.      oTTcos  yap  av  rows  aXXous  Trpos  creauTov  — ,  odtw,  etc. 

5  79.      oTav  ouTO)  —  TOWS   EXA.7^vas  oxTirep  opas,  etc. 

BiadwaL  : 
5      38.      iTrrjv  Se  KaKws  oAAt^Xovs  — v. 
14      18.      Tovs  8'  ov  TrpoTcpov  TraucrovTat  Trpiv  av  outws  waTrcp  ly/txas  — v. 

SuiOetcrav  : 
12    1 74.      (crac^ws  SvyAoDv   [inf.J   t^v  .  .  .)   Tov's    8e    Kvpiovs    oVras    ®r](3C}v 
ourw  — ,  w<T^'  kXiudai,  etc. 

8ta^ei/Tcs  : 
4    113.      Tas  auToiv  TroXets  outcos  dvo//.(os  — . 

Middle, 

treat,  use,  etc. ;  dispose,  arrange  ;  dispose  of  (  =  sell). 
huiTiOtixiviiiv  : 
12    1 40.      Trjv  (fxiiVYjv  Twv  Ta  fxkv  a-wfiara  to.  cr^inp'  avTwv  tVovctSt'o-Tws  — . 
OLaOiaOai  : 
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4        9.      TO    8'  .  .  .  Tots    ovojJiaaiv    e5  —  [sc.   Taiiras   Ta.%   7rpa|ets]  Twi/  cu 
(f>povovvTo)v  lSlov  i(TTl.V. 
42.      TToAA^s    diropias   ovar]<i   to.  fikv  ottol  ^prj  — ,  to,  8'  OTroOtv  etcraya- 
yiaOai. 

Passive, 
be  treated,  used,  served,  /^<?/,  etc. 

^^      55*      yvoLrj  8'  av  Tts  KaKei^ev,  otroi'  {^SC.  to  KaXXosJ  Oia<f>€p€i  twv  ovtwv, 
€$  wv  auTot  —  Trpos  iKaaTov  avTuiv,  from  the  way  we  /ee/. 

8taTt^£(T^e  : 
8      14.      TTpos  Se  Tous  .  .  .  vovdcTovvra'i    uyuas    ouTw  —  (indie.)   Su(r/coAft)s 
(MTTrep  Trpo?  Tovs,  etc. 

8      38.     6/3(3  8    {i/aas  xaXeTr(i)T€pov  —  Trpos  tous  CTrtTi/AtovTas  7^  Trpos  Toiis 
etc. 

oi€Tt6i]crav  : 
8      79.      ;^aXe7rws  Trpos  t^/aSs  — . 

97.     ouTw  8e  (f^iXoTToXefxw;  kol  ^lAoKtvSwws  — j  wctt  ou8e,  etc. 
ID      49.      8^Aov  8'  lis  (how)  kKa.Ti.poi  — . 
12    250.      ouK  av  .  .  .  SucTKoAws  Trpos  o-e  — . 
SiareO^  : 

12      160,        eATTl^OVTeS,    OTTOTepOtS  av  OlK£tOT£pOl/  — . 

hiareOeLrj'i  : 

11  46.        et   .   .   .  ToJjTOV   Tts   TOV  TpoTTOV  0"0t  CTWeiTOlf  TTOJS  aV  . 

StaTC^etev  : 
2      44.      o/xot'ws  av  Kat  Trpos  TavTas  [sc.  twv  TroirjTiov  Tas  yvWjU.asJ  — . 
4    162.      ouK  oSt^Aov  cos  (how)  av  — ,  el  .  .  .  dvayKaaOeuv. 
14     61.     dl  [referring  to  the  dead]  ttws  av  — ,  et  .  .  .  ato-^otvw,  etc. 

oiaTeOrjvaL  : 
I       12.      ouTw  8e  Tr]v  yv(i)fJ.r]v  ov  Bwarov  —  tov  fxyj  .  .  .  irCTrXrjpoyfJievov. 
4      43.      oxTTC  .  .  .  £u/Aev€o-Tepws  .  •  .  —  TTpOS  T7^as  aiiTOus. 

12  19.      (tiv€s  fJiOL  lAeyov  in  §  18)  di^8ais  Tivas  ...  —  Trpos  ^/u.as. 

8taTe6eLar]<i  : 

4  28.      Ai7/A7^Tpos  .  .  .  Trpos  Toi)s  Trpoyovous  ^/iSv  ev/icvcus  —  £k  twv  evep- 

■yeo-ttSv. 

StaTe^t'vTes  : 
14      37.      TttTretvoTcpov  —  y. 

'EKTLdrjfit,  set  out,  expose. 

5  66.        KvpOS    .   .    .   CKTC^etS  p.€V  VTTO  T^S  p-T^TpOS   €IS  T^V  oSoV. 

'EmTidrjiMt,  put  upon,   impose  ;  with  tc'Aos,  put  the  finishing 
touch  upon,  carry  out,  etc. 

inWrjKe  : 
12      51.      €1  Tt'Aos  — V  ois  SLevo-^Or]  irpaTTUv,  ouSev  av  CKwAi'tv,  etc. 
83.     TO  .  .  .  Tt'Aos  o  TTao^i  TouTots —  [sc.  'Ayap,cp.vwv] . 
i-TTidelvaL  : 
5      70.      Trptv  Te'Aos  —  Tois  7rpaTTop.evois. 
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6      77.      7;v  KoX  TcXos  —  TouTots  dvayKacr6C}ix(.v. 
12    I  So.      [(^acrtv  (in  §  177)  AaKe8atju,ovtovsJ  rovs  TrXetb-Tors  —  twv   kivSw- 
v<i>v  avTOts  [sc.  T(5  7rXr;^et] . 


Middle, 

take  upon  one's  self,  undertake  ;  attack. 
iTrLTiOecrOaL : 
5      39.      ere  ttclOclv  dSwarots  —  Trpdy/JLacnv. 

eTredefJirjv  : 

5  I .      —  ypd(j)€Lv  Tov  \6yov. 

linOidOai : 
2        3 .      e^etvat  .  .  .  rots  i)(6p6L<i  —  rai?  aXXiyXaJV  a/xapruit?. 

iTTiOefjiivwv  : 
12      57.      aTravTwv  uvttJ'  [Athens]  Kai  twv  'EXAi^vcuv  Kai  twv  (3ap/3dpu)v  — . 

KaTariOrifxi,  put  down,  deposit. 
KaraOelvaL  : 
4    180.      TavTa?  [sc.   Ttts   (TW^T^Kasj  lyyaSs   ^vayKao-ev   .   .    .   €v  rots   KOtvots 
TW  UpCiv  — . 

KariOtTo  : 
10      19.      JBlu.  Aa/3wv  avTTjv  ['EAevv/v]  eh  " A<f>LSvav  .  .  .  — . 

HapaKaraTcdrjiJii,  deposit  with  one,  entrust,  etc. 
TrapaKaTaTideTai  : 

6  19.     NecTTopt  8e  —  ttjv  iroXiv. 

TrapaKaTaTiOecruai  : 
8    112.      UKTT   dvayKa^eaOai  .  .  .  —  8e  T^v  Twv  (Tw/xarcov  (T<i)Tr]piav  pnaOo- 
<f>6poL<;  dv9pwTroi<;, 

M.eTaTL$r]fjiL,  change  the  position  of;  change,  alter. 

p-eTarWeL  : 
2      17.      TWV  -npodTaypdriov    koX   twv    eTTiTi^SeuyLiaTwv    Ktvei    Kat  —  Ta    p.-i] 
KaXais  Ka6eaTU)Ta. 

IIepiTLOrjp.1,  put  around,  invest  wdth,  etc. 
■7reptTi9eiaaL<:  : 
12    145.      XetTOvpyt'ats  .  .  .  Tip.y]v  Si  nva  —  a^TOts  [sc.  ots  av  TrpocrTaT^^aiCTt] . 
irepiOcivat  : 

4  8.     Tots  pLKpoL^  (neut.)  p.iy(.6o<i  — . 

5  7^'      4"'}P-V^  .  .  .  r)V  .  .  .  —  aoL  t,rjTOv(n. 
149.      Koi  crot  TToXv  pti^oi  —  So^av  t^s,  etc. 

TTcpt^evTos  : 
12    154.      [AuKoupyou   in  §  153]  Tr]v  8vvap.iv  auTots  [sc.  Tots  yepoucrij  — 

T^V  aVTTjV,    TjVTTCp,   CtC. 

lipoTiOrjpi,  ^vvTiOrjpi,  and  'YiroTLdqp.L  are  omitted  for  lack  of 
space. 

Addison  Hogue. 
University  of  Mississippi,  March  10,  1892. 
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General  View  of  the  Political  History  of  Europe.  By  Ernest 
Lavisse,  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Translated  with  the  author's 
sanction  by  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  at  Harvard 
University.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1891.  —  i\  x  5  in., 
pp.  xi,  188.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  beginners.  The  chapters  present  a  series  of 
brilliant  generalizations,  a  rush  of  allusion,  and  paragraphs  of  philosophi- 
cal reflection  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  youthful  learner.  But 
the  work  is  full  of  value  for  the  more  advanced  student,  and  is  suggestive 
to  the  teacher.  M.  Lavisse  is  master  of  the  art  of  condensation.  His 
work  is  a  rapidly  unfolding  succession  of  bird's-eye  views  of  European 
history,  in  which  the  specific  event  is  left  in  darkness,  while  the  broad, 
general  outline  is  made  luminous.  He  sees  the  Roman  church  as  the 
successor  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  laments  that  the  church  revived 
its  predecessor  and  model  in  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  "To  the 
living  some  things  in  the  past  seem  like  impish  pranks.  One  of  these 
pranks  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire,  in  the  year  800,  by  a 
priest  and  a  warrior,  neither  of  whom  knew  exactly  what  the  ancient 
Empire  had  been,  and  what  the  new  one  was  to  be."  To  this  unfortu- 
nate revival  M.  Lavisse  attributes  the  miseries  wrought  by  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  the  unrewarded  sacrifices 
of  the  Crusades,  and  the  demoralization  of  Germany  and  Italy,  Ger- 
many was  the  Christian  frontier.  Massed  upon  its  eastern  boundary 
were  Danes  and  the  Slavs  of  Brandenburg  and  Bohemia ;  beyond  them 
were  the  Poles  ;  while  behind  all  these  were  the  great  reserves  of  Pagan- 
ism, the  Letts,  Finns,  and  Russians.  On  the  western  side  of  Germany 
the  unfortunate  middle  realm  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy  was  not  already 
so  detached  from  the  Empire,  and  inclined  towards  France,  as  the  author 
would  seem  to  imply.  The  German  Empire  impressed  its  stamp  upon 
its  heathen  neighbors  as  far  as  the  Russian  plains,  but  its  association 
with  Italy  and  the  Italian  priest  sapped  its  strength.  The  discovery  of 
the  New  World  and  of  the  ocean  route  to  India  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  German  Hanse,  as  well  as  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  three  nations 
on  the  western  edge  of  Europe,  —  most  favorably  situated  for  the  new 
commerce,  and  already  strongly  centralized  in  organization,  —  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  overshadowed  Central  Europe ;  while  on  the 
^10 
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eastern  side  of  the  Empire,  Sweden,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary 
attempted  a  similar  growth.  These  two  rows  of  states,  in  the  west  and 
in  the  east,  became  the  founders  of  modern  Europe.  This  modern 
Europe  M.  Lavisse  divides  into  three  distinct  regions  :  Eastern  Europe, 
whose  organization  is,  he  thinks,  "  the  capital  fact  of  modern  times  "  ; 
Western  Europe,  which  was  dominated  until  the  Revolution  by  "  matri- 
monial politics  "  ;  and  England,  which  for  no  very  clear  reason,  is  placed 
by  itself.  In  the  domain  of  the  "  matrimonial  politics  "  continual  wars 
resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  France.  France  revenged  itself  upon 
Europe  by  the  Revolution,  which  conveyed  the  solvent  principle  of 
nationality.  "  For  the  kingdom  of  France  was  substituted  the  French 
nation  ;  in  other  words,  a  moral  entity  for  a  political  expression."  To 
France  is  primarily  due,  according  to  M.  Lavisse,  the  subsequent  triumph 
of  nationality  in  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  It  is  because  France  believes  in  nationality  that 
she  resents  the  loss  of  Elsass-Lothringen.  "  She  believes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  people's  soul."  The  Rhine  provinces  have  been  torn  from 
their  spiritual  body.  Nationality  involves  isolation,  local  distinctions. 
An  individualistic  philosophy  triumphs  with  the  perfection  of  national 
unities.  Europe  has  become  a  heap  of  irreconcilable  contrasts.  The 
outlook  seems  gloomy  to  M.  Lavisse.  "  The  Balkans  and  the  spire  of 
Strasburg  dominate  the  politics  of  Europe  at  the  present  day."  These 
picturesque  generalizations  stimulate  thought,  but  they  are  pervaded  by 
a  personal  equation  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  they  grow 
more  and  more  inadequate  as  they  enter  the  field  of  modern  history.  It 
is  surely  unwise  to  give  to  the  principle  of  nationality  but  a  scant  century 
of  active  operation,  and  unsafe  to  ignore  the  debt  that  France  owes  to 
England  for  her  political  philosophy.  England  has  been  the  school-master 
of  the  continent  in  the  usages  of  representative  government.  M.  Lavisse 
scarcely  recognizes  the  importance  of  popular  representation  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  last  century.  Nevertheless,  the  limits  of  this  bright 
and  instructive  essay  —  for  it  is  nothing  more  —  may  not  permit  a  more 
comprehensive  treatment.    The  translation  seems  to  be  admirably  done. 

Charles  H.  Leverwore. 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

Nature  Study  for  Cont7noii  Schools.  By  Wilbur  S.  Jackman, 
A.N.B.,  Teacher  of  Natural  Science,  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  111.  •  New  York,  Henr>'  Holt  &  Co.,  1S92.  —  pp.  448. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  phrase  ''nature-study"  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  term  "  elementary  science  "  in  the  thought  and  speech  of 
school  men.  The  two  phrases  represent  widely  different  ideas  and  cor- 
respondingly widely  different  practices. 
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Nature-study  describes  a  process  by  which  children  may  be  led  to 
observe  and  think  and  gather  material  for  that  classifying  and  general- 
izing which  constitute  true  science.  Elementary  science  presents  the 
results  of  classifying  and  generalizing,  sometimes  diluted,  sometimes 
condensed.  It  may  be  learned  from  books,  recited  in  formal  exercises, 
and  measured  by  percentages.  It  lends  itself  readily  to  the  machine 
methods  of  machine  teachers  and  superintendents,  yet  it  seems  to  them 
a  questionable  addition  to  what  they  are  fond  of  calling  "  an  already 
over-crowded  curriculum." 

Nature-study  is  not  intended  to  give  young  children  science,  but  to 
make  them  scientific,  to  lead  them  to  observe  exactly,  to  define  pre- 
cisely, to  classify  correctly,  to  explain  rationally.  The  chief  hindrance 
to  the  successful  introduction  of  this  work  into  the  schools  is  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  have  never  studied  nature.  They  have  studied  all  the 
sciences,  but  from  books,  and  they  have  never  acquired  the  scientific 
spirit.  In  the  midst  of  natural  objects  and  processes  they  have  neither 
the  seeing  eye  nor  the  inquiring  mind.  It  is  to  such  teachers  that  Pro- 
fessor Jackman's  book  is  dedicated,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  be  helped, 
it  will  help  them  more  than  any  other  book  which  has  yet  been  issued. 
The  author  finds  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
natural  workings  of  the  child  mind,  —  its  delights  in  discovering,  its  per- 
sistence in  inquiring  (what  Wordsworth  calls  "  those  obstinate  question- 
ings of  sense  and  outward  things  "),  in  the  scope  of  its  thoughts,  wide 
but  not  deep,  and  in  the  absence  of  continuity  or  consecutiveness.  On 
these  characteristics  he  bases  his  method,  —  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
through  the  senses  by  observation  and  experiment,  the  study  of  causes 
and  effects,  ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  nature,  but  without  formality 
in  arrangement  or  succession  of  subjects  or  lessons. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  suggestive  questions  under  the 
names  of  the  sciences,  arranged  in  ten  groups  in  the  order  of  the  school 
months.  Each  set  of  questions  is  preceded  by  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions, most  of  them  eminently  wise  and  helpful.  It  is  in  these  ques- 
tions that  the  teacher  will  find  the  book  most  useful.  They  teach  him 
just  what  he  needs  to  know,  —  what  to  look  for  in  nature,  how  to  read 
the  "manuscript  of  God." 

What  the  teacher  has  found  he  can  lead  his  pupils  to  find,  and  by 
reading  the  books  to  which  the  author  refers,  he  can  learn  the  scientific 
relations  of  his  facts,  and  can  answer  the  questions  which  he  inspires. 
In  this  suggestiveness  for  private  study  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  book. 

Teachers  and  superintendents  will  find  in  it  no  help  in  planning  courses 
of  study.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  grading.  The  calendar  arrange- 
ment is  useful  in  those  lines  where  the  natural  phenomena  are  cyclic  — 
in  astronomy,  meteorology,  botany,  and  zoology ;  but  it  is  purely  artificial 
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in  other  lines.  Few  teachers  will  agree  that  the  whole  circle  of  sciences 
should  be  traversed  every  month  of  the  school  year  throughout  the  school 
course.  What  the  author  criticises  as  the  ''  linear  "  arrangement  has  some 
basis  in  philosophy  and  some  decided  advantage  in  practice.  The  motto 
which  he  adopts,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  is  not  wholly  sound 
as  an  educational  maxim.  Under  an  enthusiastic  teacher  the  result  of 
following  it  would  be  luxurious  wildness  rather  than  fruitful  culture. 
There  is  another  Bible  expression  which  teachers  may  more  safely  use  : 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

When  the  nature-loving  spirit  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
shall  be  blended  in  the  right  proportion  with  the  more  scholastic  meth- 
odism  of  the  older  normal  schools,  the  ideal  work  will  be  done,  the  ideal 
method  be  followed,  and  the  ideal  book  be  written. 

George  H.  Martin. 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Pictorial  Astronomy  for  General  Readers.  By  George  F. 
Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  London,  Whittaker  &  Co, ;  New  York,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1891. —  7x5  in.,  pp.  xv,  268. 

A  book  of  this  size  cannot,  of  course,  be  intended  for  an  exhaustive 
treatise ;  neither  is  this  one  apparently  meant  for  a  text-book  for  school 
use.  It  is  evidently  designed  for  those  persons  who  wish,  by  private 
study,  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  leading 
facts  pertaining  to  the  solar  system  are  well  stated.  Brief  descriptions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  are  given,  and,  in  general,  the  latest  dis- 
coveries are  mentioned.  The  satellites  of  Mars  and  the  "  canals  "  of 
Schiaparelli  are  mentioned ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  obsen^ed,  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  relation  which  the  rotation  of 
Mercury  upon  its  axis  bears  to  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  "  Bode's 
law  "  is  given,  without  a  hint  that  it  fails  in  the  case  of  Neptune,  unless 
the  use  of  the  expression  "  relative  distances  of  the  older  planets " 
points  in  that  direction.  About  one-sixth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
fixed  stars,  including  brief  descriptions  of  the  principal  constellations. 
Telescopes  and  the  spectroscope  are  also  described ;  and  a  few  pages 
are  given  to  the  history  and  the  usefulness  of  Astronomy. 

The  reading  of  such  a  book  as  this  should  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
the  works  of  Young,  Langley,  Newcomb,  Holden,  and  other  American 
astronomers,  if  one  would  gain  more  exact  and  more  extensive  knowledge. 

While  the  text  has  a  modern  aspect,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the 
illustrations.  The  use  of  some  of  the  engravings  which  first  appeared 
in  Hinds'  Astronomy,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  brings  before  us  sun- 
spots  in  1836,  sun's  eclipse  in  185 1,  path  of  Mercury  in  1850,  Saturn  in 
1 85 1,  etc.,  where  more  modern  views  would  have  accorded  better  with 
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the  date  of  this  book.  It  is  surprising  that  any  publisher  should  allow 
such  a  worn-out  engraving  as  Fig.  117,  p.  205,  to  appear.  The  reversal 
of  the  S  in  Fig.  83,  p.  143,  might  be  the  blunder  of  a  modern  engraver 

°^  P^^^^^''-  David  W.  Hoyt. 

High  School,  Providence. 

The  Story  of  the  Hills.  A  Book  about  Mountains  for  General 
Readers.  By  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  With  sixteen 
full-page  illustrations.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892. —  7I  x  5  J 
in.,  pp.  xi,  357.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  scope  of  this  little  book  is  indicated  by  the  two  subdivisions  of 
its  contents,  "The  Mountains  as  they  are,"  and  "How  the  Mountains 
were  made."  It  is  written  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  chance 
of  personal  observation  of  mountain  features,  and  who  have  not  studied 
geology  at  all.  In  the  first  part  the  author  considers  the  relation  of 
mountains  to  human  Hfe,  to  plants,  and  to  animals.  In  the  second,  he 
describes  the  collection  of  the  materials  of  which  mountains  were  con- 
stituted, the  forces  which  caused  their  upheaval,  and  their  subsequent 
and  still-continued  change  of  form.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  vol- 
canoes, one  to  mountain  architecture,  descriptive  of  the  varying  forms 
of  mountain  ridges  and  peaks,  and  in  a  final  chapter  he  discusses  the 
length  of  time  required  to  bring  the  mountains  to  their  present  form, 
though  he  gives  no  conclusions  on  the  subject  except  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  work  has  been  in  progress  for  millions  of  years. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  book  of  this  sort,  which  should  be  fairly 
complete  without  being  too  bulky,  and  which  at  the  same  time  should 
be  sufficiently  full  of  detailed  illustrations  to  avoid  monotony  and  dry- 
ness, has  been  appreciated  by  the  author  and  fairly  met.  The  volume 
is  very  pleasant  reading  and  the  writer  accomplishes  his  object  with 
great  success.  His  reasoning  is  clear  throughout,  and  his  descriptions 
of  places  and  phenomena  are  graphic  and  interesting.  For  the  gen- 
eral reader,  however,  the  value  of  geographical  allusions  would  have 
been  greater  if  the  author  had  more  frequently  taken  pains  to  locate 
more  definitely  the  places  mentioned.  He  assumes  too  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  geography  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  he  proposes  to  write, 
few  of  whom  would  know  where  to  look  for  the  Diablerets,  Leukerbad, 
Uri,  the  Bernina,  and  the  Dent  du  Midi,  while  the  location  of  the 
Brocken  in  Hungary  (p.  78)  is  unpardonable. 

While  the  author  acknowledges  in  the  preface  his  indebtedness  to 
certain  authors,  he  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  uniformly  indicated 
by  quotation  marks  what  material  he  copies  bodily  from  their  works. 

The  book  is  gotten  up  in  very  attractive  form  ;    the  typography  is 
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most  convenient  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  sixteen  phototypes,  most 
of  them  from  excellent  photographs,  some  of  them  Donkin's,  give  vivid 
and  lifelike  impressions  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  mountain 
scenery.  In  spite  of  the  few  faults  noted  above,  the  book  most  accept- 
ably fills  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied  in  literature,  and  cannot  fail  to 
instruct  the  uninitiated  and  stimulate  a  desire  for  further  intelligence 
and  wider  experience  in  the  study  of  mountain  forms  and  phenomena. 

Frank  W.  Freeborn. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Edward  A. 
Bowser,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering  in  Rut- 
ger's  College.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1891.  —  pp.  vii,  393. 

A  text-book  of  which  much  can  be  said  in  commendation  and  but 
little  in  censure  is  a  good  text-book.  Such  a  book  is  Professor  Bowser's 
geometry ;  and  one  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  an  excel- 
lent class-room  work  —  one  deserving  rank  among  the  best  text-books 
on  elementary  geometry  that  have  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  The 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  are  most  judicious,  the 
figures  are  good,  and  the  methods  of  demonstration  and  construction 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  the  best  that  could  be  chosen.  An  unfortunate 
wording  occasionally  appears,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  definition 
(p.  11):  "The  enunciation  of  a  theorem  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
hypothesis,  or  that  which  is  asserted ;  and  the  conclusion,  or  that  which 
is  asserted  to  follow  therefrom."  The  theorem  itself  consists  of  the 
two  parts  mentioned,  but  the  enunciation  does  not.  Such  slips  are, 
however,  relatively  unimportant,  and  may  be  corrected  in  future  editions, 
as  a  certain  error  which  seriously  marred  the  first  edition  has  been  cor- 
rected in  the  one  just  issued.  One  feature  of  the  book  which  deserves 
especial  mention  is  the  large  number,  above  eight  hundred,  of  original 
exercises  it  contains.  The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  geometrical 
teaching  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day  is  the  increasing  im- 
portance attached  to  this  kind  of  work.  The  demand  for  it  has  become 
so  imperative  that  no  text-book  can  ignore  it,  and  hope  for  more  than  a 
scanty  measure  of  success.  The  exercises  here  given  show  great  care 
in  their  selection ;  and  they  are  not  too  difficult  for  classes  carefully 
trained  from  the  outset  to  independent  investigation. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  class  of  text-books  in  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects  as  well,  has  begun  to  appear,  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion and  special  condemnation.  They  bear  every  mark  of  having  been 
"  made  to  order,"  perhaps  by  some  hack  writer  employed  and  paid  by 
the  month  or  the  year  for  his  services.  In  the  department  of  geometry 
alone  might  be  mentioned  more  than  one  text-book  answering  to  this 
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description.  Mathematical  teaching  and  mathematical  progress  in 
America  suffer  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  under 
our  present  system  of  education  there  would  seem  to  be  no  immediate 
remedy  for  it.  Among  the  sins  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  such  works 
the  sin  of  omission  is  not  the  least.  A  number  of  propositions  might 
be  enumerated  which  geometrical  works  of  this  class  customarily  omit, 
but  this  single  illustration  will  be  sufficient :  "  The  product  of  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribed  circle  by  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  on  the  third  side  from  the  vertex  of  the  opposite 
angle,"  Such  propositions  have  their  own  peculiar  place  and  impor- 
tance, and  no  text-book  can  afford  to  omit  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  that  Professor  Bowser  does  not  omit  them.  No  part  of  the  work 
which  should  receive  treatment  in  elementary  geometry  has  been 
slighted  by  him,  nor  on  the  other  hand  has  anything  relatively  unimpor- 
tant received  a  share  of  attention  greater  than  is  its  due. 

The  vexed  question  of  plane  geometry  is  the  question  of  parallels. 
In  EucHd's  treatment  of  this  subject  lies  the  one  flaw  in  the  otherwise 
perfect  chain  of  reasoning  which  has  made  him  the  envy  and  the  model 
of  modern  geometers.  It  is  a  question  about  which  fierce  discussion 
has  raged,  and  respecting  which  no  absolute  statement  can  be  made 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  Euclid's  treatment  of  parallels  is  based 
on  the  following  assumption  :  "  If  a  straight  line  meet  two  straight  lines 
so  as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  it  taken  to- 
gether less  than  two  right  angles,  these  straight  lines  being  continually 
produced  will  at  length  meet  upon  that  side  on  which  are  the  angles 
which  are  less  than  two  right  angles."  This  cumbersome  and  formidable 
postulate  constitutes  in  the  minds  of  many  a  serious  objection  to  the  full 
acceptance  of  Euclid's  method,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  escape  the  difficulty  by  the  invention  of  other  axioms  or  postu- 
lates. The  well-known  English  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Geometrical  Teaching  proceeds  from  this  as  a  starting-point :  "  Through 
a  given  point  only  one  straight  line  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given 
line."  This  shifts  but  does  not  in  the  shghtest  degree  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty. Professor  Bowser,  however,  appears  to  think  it  does,  for  he  follows 
the  English  Association  in  his  treatment  of  parallels,  and  in  his  preface 
acknowledges  especial  indebtedness  to  them.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  adherence  to  Euclid's  method  is  preferable,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  text-book  under  consideration  does  not  employ  it.  But  as  the 
time  is  still  far  distant  when  elementary  classes  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  parallels  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  this  can  hardly  be  said 
to  lessen  its  value  as  a  practical  class-room  work.  As  such,  it  well 
deserves  the  liberal  share  of  popular  favor  which  it  has  already  received. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Levi  L.  L-ONANT. 
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Academic,  The.     Monthly.     Hudson,  O.,  Western  Reserve  Academy. 

American  Monthly  Microscopic  Journal,  The.     ^i.oo  per  year.     Washington,  D.C., 

Chas.  W.  Smiley. 
Arnold,  Edwin.     Selected  Poems  with  Notes.    Paper.     Effingham  Maynard  &  Co. 
Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics.     Monthly.     ^4.00  per  year.    Northfield,  Minn. 
Baldwin,  Joseph.     Psychology  applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching.     New  York,  D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
Boston  Public  Library.    Fortieth  Annual  Report. 

Boston  University.     President's  Annual  Report  presented  Jan.  14,  1892. 
Cambridge  School.     Manual,  1892. 

Choate,  Isaac  Bassett.     Wells  of  English.     Boston,  Roberts  Brothers. 
Classical  Review,  The.     Monthly.    $3.00  per  year.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Colby  University.     Catalogue,  1891-92. 
Colorado  College  and  Cutler  Academy.     Bulletin,  1892. 
Columbus  School  Journal.     Monthly.     50  cents  per  year.     Columbus,  O. 
Conway,  Rev.  James.     The  State  Last.     Paper.     New  York,  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co. 
De  Garmo,  Charles.      Ethical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.     Paper. 
Educational  Advocate,  The.     Monthly.     50  cts.  per  year.     Collinsville,  Ala. 
Educational  Journal,   77ie.     Semi-monthly.     ^1.50  per  year.     Toronto. 
Ehrich,  Louis  R.     The  Question  of  Silver.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Englemann,  Dr.  R.,  and  Anderson,  W.  C.  F.     Pictorial  Atlas  to  Homer's  Iliad  and 

Odyssey.     New  York,  B.  Westermann  &  Co. 
English,  Papers  on,  at  Minnesota  Educational    Association.      Minneapolis,    H.  M. 

Tallman. 
Ettinger,  George  Taylor.     Pedagogy  the  Fourth  Profession.     Paper,  pp.  10. 
Evans,  Taliesin.     American  Citizenship.     Oakland,  Cal. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.    School  Report,  1891. 

Franklin  Dial,  The.     Monthly.     50  cts.  per  year.     Philadelphia,  Franklin  School. 
Fullerton,  George  Stuart.     The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza.     New  York.     Henry 

Holt  &  Co. 
Gardner,  Samuel  Raw'SON.     A  History  of  England   from   the    Earliest  Times  to 

1885.     $3.00.     London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Goodwin,  W.  W.,  and  White,  J.  W.     The  tirst  Four  Books  of  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis.    With  an    Illustrated  Dictionary    by  J.   W.  White   and   M.    H.    Morgan. 

Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Guardian,  The.     Monthly.     Waco,  Texas. 
Hegel,  G.  W.  F.     Theory  of  Right,  Duties  and  Religion.     Translated  by  B.  C. 

Burt.      Paper.     Ann  Arbor,  The  Inland  Press. 
James,  William.     Psychology.    Teacher's  price  ^1.60.     New  York,  Henry  Holt 

&Co. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  No.  95. 
Keep,    Robert    P.      A    Homeric    Dictionary.      Based   on   the   German   of  Georg 

Autenrieth.     Revised  by  Isaac  Flagg.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bro. 
K.  T.  T.  JVeius.     Semi-monthly.     50  cts.  per  year.     Mount  Sterling,  Ky. 
Language  Science.     Bi-monthly.     50  cts.  per  year.     St.  Louis,  Mo.,  The  Imgerson 

Publishing  Co. 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.     Catalogue,  1891-92. 
Newell,  Jane  H.     Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  II.     Flowers  and  Fruits. 

Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Norinal  Register,  The.     Monthly.     75  cts.  per  year.     Salina,  Kan. 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.      Monthly,    ^i. 00  per  year.     Asheville,  N.C. 
Oregon  State  School  Jourtial.     Monthly.     $1.00  per  year.     Albany,  Oregon. 
Ostend  Manifesto,   The  (Amer.   History    Leaflets),     pp.  9.     5  cents.     New  York, 

A.  Lovell  &  Co. 
Physical  Education.     Monthly.     ^i-OO  per  year.    Springfield,  Mass. 
Posse  Gymnasium.     Catalogue,  1891-92. 
Prince,  John  T.     Methods  of  Instruction  and  Organization  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Professional  Teacher,  The.     Monthly.     50  cts.  per  year.     New  York,  E.  L.  Kellogg 

&  Co. 
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Queen's  College  Journal.     Weekly.     §i.oo  per  year.     Kingston,  Canada. 
Renssel^r  Polytechnic  Institute.     Annual  Register.     March,  1892. 
Review  of  Reviews.     Monthly.     $2.50  per  year.     New  York,  13  Astor  Place. 
Revue  Universitaire.     Monthly.     lo  fr.  per  year.     Paris,  Armand,  Colin  &  Cie. 
RoLFE,  William  J.     Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Riverside  Literature  Series).    Paper. 

30  cts.     Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Russell,  John  E.     The  Philosophy  of  Locke.     Teacher's  price  $1.00.     New  York, 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Salem,  Mass.    School  Report  for  1891. 

School  Bulletin,  The.     Monthly.     $1. GO  per  year.     Syracuse,  N.Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
School  Nezus  ami  Practical  Educator.     Monthly.     $1.25  per  year.     Taylorville  and 

Chicago,  111. 
Shorter,  Clement  King.     Lyrics  and  Sonnets  of  Wordsworth.     75  cts.     London, 

David  Stott. 
Sneath,  E.  Hershey.     The  Philosophy  of  Reid.     31.50.     New  York,  Henry  Holt 

&Co. 
Southern  Education.     Monthly.     $1.00  per  year.     Florence,  Ala. 
South^uestern  Journal  0/ Education.     Monthly.     $1.00  per  year.     Nashville,  Tenn. 
Spiers,  I.  H.  B.     Esther.     Tragedie  en  Trois  Actes,  par  Racine.     Paper,     25  cts. 

Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Syracuse  University.     Twenty-first  Annual,  1891-92. 
Tibbets,  George  Parsons.     College  Requirements  in  Algebra.     A  Final  Review. 

Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  (Mass.).   First  Annual  Report,  1891. 
University  Magazine,  The.     Monthly.     $3.00  per  year.     New  York,  70  South  St. 
University  of  California.     Riverside  Addresses.     (Bulletin  No.  37.)     Berkeley. 
University  School  (Chicago).     Register,  1891-92. 

Virginia  School  yournal,   The.     Monthly.     Si. 00  per  year.     Richmond,  Va. 
Wesleyan  University.     Annual  Catalogue,  1891-92. 
Western  School  yournal.     Monthly.     Si.25  per  year.     Topeka,  Kan. 
White,  Charles  E.     Number  Lessons.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Whitney  and  Lockwood.     An    English   Grammar.     Adapted  from    Essentials   of 

English  Grammar  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  with  new  arrangement  and  exercises 

by  Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
YouNGHUSBAND,  FRANCES.     The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.     Translated   from 

the   German   of  Prof.    C.    Witt.     3i.25.     London    and   New  York,  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co. 


RECENT   ARTICLES   ON    SECONDARY   AND   HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

January  and  February,  i8g2. 

Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment.    T.  J.  JENKINS.     Catholic  World,  Jan. 
American  Girl  Who  Studies  Abroad.     V.  A.  Davis.     Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Feb. 
Among  the  Universities,  I.  Harvard.     A.  ROTHSCHILD.     Jewish  Messenger,  Feb.  5. 
Among  the  Universities,  II.  Pennsylvania.     H.  Friedewald.     Jewish  Messenger,  Feb.  12. 
Among  the  Universities,   IIL  Johns  Hopkins.     M.  Reitzenstein.    Jewish  Messenger, 

Feb.  26. 
An  Important  Branch  of  Education  (Natural  History).     ISABEL  A.  JOHNSON.    Boston 

Conwionwealth,  Feb.  27. 
Astronomy  at  the  Universities.     W.  FOERSTER.     Deutsche  Rundschau,  Feb. 
Athletics  and  Intercollegiate  Games.     THOMAS  FELL.     University  Magazine,  Jan. 
Browning  Study  Hints.     P.  A.  C.     Poet-Lore,  Jan. 

Bryn  Mawr,  the  Quaker  College,  Life  at.     Illustrated.     Baltimore  News,  Feb.  14. 
Claims  for  English  as  a  Studv.    T.  W.  White.    Education,  Jan. 
Clark's  "  Colleges  at  Oxford.'l."    N.  Y.  Nation.  Feb.  11. 
Co-education  the  True   Remedy  for   College  Excesses.     W.  L.  GARRISON.      Christian 

Register,  Feb.  4. 
College  as  a  Trustee.     Denver  News,  Jan.  10. 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.     H.  S.  Pancoast.    Educational  Review,  Feb. 
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College  Popularity.    Munsey's  Alagazine,  Jan. 

College  Rowing.     Outing,  Feb. 

College  Students  as  Rumsellers.    W.  L.  GARRISON  and  H.  W.  PUTNAM.     Our  Day,  Feb. 

Collegiate  Philanthropy.     Alice  W.  Rollins.     Christian  Register,  Feb.  18. 

Columbia  College.     Proposed  Change  of  Site.     H.  H.     A^  Y.  Home  Journal,  }zxi.  ^rj. 

Connmon  Schools.     Do  They  Educate?     Andover  Review,  Feb. 

Composition  Subjects.     A.  E.  WiNSHlP.     A'.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  Jan.  28. 

Compulsory  Greek  in  Cambridge  University.     T.  W.  Haddon.     School  and  College,  Jan. 

Controversy  of  Moment  —  State  Education  in  Ireland.     Lyceum,  Jan. 

Critique  of  Educational  Values.     J.  W.  JENKS.     Educational  Review,  Jan. 

De  Juventate.    Boys  and  Boys' Schools.     D.  C.  Gilman.     Illustrated.     Cosmopolitan,  Yeh. 

Denver  University.    Proceedings  at  Opening  Exercises.     Denver  Republican,  Feb.  23. 

Description  of  the  English  Cambridge.    A.  VVarren.     Illustrated.     Boston  Herald,  Yeb.j. 

Disciplme  in  Harvard.     Editorial.     A^.   Y.   Times,  Jan.  10. 

Drawing  in  High  Schools  of  Ontario.     C.  A.  ScOTT.     Canada  Educational  Monthly,  Jan. 

Drexel  Institute.     C.  M.  Depew.     Engineering  Magazine,  Feb. 

Drexel  Institute.     A.  R.  BURK.     Illustrated.      Christian  Union,  Feb.  6. 

Early  Years  of  Whitman  College.     A.J.Anderson.     Education,  Yeh. 

Exlucation  for  the  Army.     I.  H.  Hardman.      United  Sennce  Magazine,  Feb. 

Education  of  Officers  for  the  Armies  of  To-day.     J.  P.  WiSSER,     United  Service  Maga- 
zine, Feb. 

Education  of  the  French  Nobility  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Gautier.     Skilling  Magasin,  52. 
Christiana. 

Electric  Atom,  The.     W.  Crookes.     Revue  Philosophique,  Jan.  16. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Greek.    T.  D.  Seymour.     School  and  College,  Feb.  and  March. 

English  and  American  Schoolboys.     W.  W.  Goodwin.     School  and  College,  Feb. 

English  Bible  in  Our  Colleges.     W.  R.  DURYEE.      University  Magazine,  Feb. 

English  Colleges  and  English  College  Girls.     Martha  F.  Crow.     Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
Jan.  17. 

English  in  Secondary  Schools.     F.  B.  Gummere.     School  and  College,  Feb. 

Exercise  for  Girls.     Illustrated.     St.  Louis  Post-Dtspatch,  Jan.  31. 

For  the  Composition  and  Rhetoric  Classes.     A.  F.  Camp.     Popular  Educator,  Jan. 

From  Kindergarten  to  University.    A'lice  M.  W'HinoCK.    Kate  Field's  Washington,  Feb.  6. 

Future  of  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities.    A.  D.  White.    School  and  College,  Feb. 

Geography  and  How  It  Should  be  Taught.     Edna  L.   Cain.      Georgia  Teacher,  Feb. 

German  Student  Life.     A.  M.  Patten.     Illustrated.     Peck's  Sun,  Feb.  13. 

Grammar  School  Curriculum,  The  Proposed  Reform  in.     D.  C.  WELLS.    Andover  Review, 
Jan. 

Greatest  Need  of  College  Giris.    Annie  Payson  Call.     Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan. 

Greek  Athletic  Games,  I.     G.  S.  MUNGER.      University  Magazine,  Jan. 

Greek  Method  of  Performing  Arithmetical   Operations.      John    Tetlow.      School  and 
College,  Jan. 

Greek,  The  Question  of.     A'.  O.  Times- Democrat,  Jan.  10. 

Grote's  Interpretation  of  Anelpistoi.     W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH.     Education,  Jan. 

Growth  of  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States.     Arthur  M.   COMEY.     Educational  Review 
Feb. 

Harrow  School.    A.  SUTCLIFFE.     Illustrated.     San  Francisco   Chronicle,  Jan.  24. 

Harvard.  Another  Year  of.     Editorial  in  N.  Y.  Post,  Feb.  8. 

Higher  Education  and  Christianity.    C.  F.  Thwing.     Education,  Jan. 

Higher  Education  of  Women  (Barnard  College).      Emily  L.  Gregory.     A'.    Y.  Post, 
Feb.  20. 

Higher  Grade  Education  and  Social  Duty.     E.  Fuster.     Nouvelle  Revue,  Jan.  i. 

History  of  the  University  Movement.     Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Jan.  21. 

Homer  and  the  Higher  Criticism.    Andrew  Lang.     National  Revieiv,  Feb. 

Homer,  The  Figures  of.    Julia  H.  Caverno.      Andover  Review,  Feb. 

How  a  Woman's  College  (Newnham)  Began.      Helen  Gladstone.     Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Feb. 

How  Some  of  Our  Female  Colleges  are  Equipped  for  Physical  Culture.    Mary'  T.  Bissell. 
A'.  K  Post,  Feb.  13. 

Ideal  University.  The.     J.  Churton  Collins.      Nineteenth  Century,  Feb. 

Idea  of  Liberal  Education,  The.     D.  G.  Oilman.      Educational  Review,  Feb. 

Instruction  in  French  Universities.     L.  S.  ROWE.      Annals  of  American  Academy,  Jan. 

Instructive  Experiment  in  College  Government.    John  Bigham.    Educational  Review, F^iq. 

Irish  Educational  Question.    T.  W.  RUSSELL.     Fortnightly  Review,  Feb. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Commemoration  Exercises.     Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  23. 

Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities.    E.  W.  HUFFCUT.    Annals  0/ American  Academy, 
Jan. 

Manhood  in  the  Universities.    Boston  Herald,  Jan.  31. 

Manual  Training  in  Relation  to  Health.    Sir  Philip  Magnus.    Educational  Review,  Jan. 

Manual  Training  Up  to  Date  in  the  Public  Schools.     HELEN  A.  SMITH.     Journal  of 

Education,  Feb.  25. 
Methods  of  Studying  History.     M.  SCHWANN.     Die  Gesellscha/t  (Leipsig),  Jaa 
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Mixed  School,  Advocacy  of  the,     ESSELDE.     Z)a^/y  (Stockholm),  Feb. 

Notre  Dame  University.     J.  G.  HENLEY.     Illustrated.     Detroit  News,  Jan.  i6. 

Old  and  New  Methods  in  Elementary  Geometry.     E.  L.  RICHARDS.     Educational  Review, 

Jan. 
On  Teaching  the  Effective  Use  of  English.     A.  P.  Marble.    Educational  Review,  Jan. 
Origin  of  the  Etruscans.     E.  Brizio.     La  Nuova  Antologla  (Rome),  Jan.  i. 
Oxford  University.     R.  D.  JONES.    Public  School  Journal,  Jan. 
Place  of  the  Classical  Languages  in  Modern  Schools.    Oscar  BROWNING.     Educational 

Times  (London),  Jan.  i. 
Policy  of  the  Small  College.     D.  E.  OwEN.    Educational  Review,  Jan. 
Princeton  Sketches,  IV.  and  V.     G.  R.  WALLACE.      University  Magazine,  Jan.  and  Feb. 
Professional  Studies  for  Undergraduates.     N.  M.  BUTLER.     Educational  Review,  Jan. 
Professional  Studies  for  Undergraduates.     C.  A.  COLLIN.     University  Magazine,  Feb. 
Progress  of  Classical  Studies.     Church  Quarterly  Review,  Jan. 
Proper  and  Improper  Incentives  to  Study.     Georgia  Teacher,  Feb. 
Prussian  Educational  Bill.    Deutsche  Rundschau,  Feb. 
Quaker  College  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.     A.  S.  H.      Woman's  Journal,  Jan.  2. 
Rembrandt  as  an  Educator.     H.  C.  BlERWiRTH.    Andover  Review,  Feb. 
Scenes  from  University  Life.     I.     A  Student  Performance.     Grenzboten,  Jan. 
School  and  Literature.     C.  TUMLIRZ.    Wiener  Literatur,  Zeitung,  No.  i. 
School  Discipline.     L.  DUNTON.     Education,  Feb.  and  March. 
Schoolgirl  Life  in  France.     Henrietta  C.  Dana.    Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Feb. 
School  Life  in  Germany.     L.  CaLKINS.    Boston  Transcript,  Jan.  30. 
School  Question,  The.     J.  Lezius.     Konservative  Monatsschrift  (Leipsig),  Jan. 
School  Science.     Professor  Palmer.     Colorado  News,  Jan.  19. 
Schools  of  Scotland.     H.  M.  James.     Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Jan. 
Science  on  the  Platform.     P.  Mantegassa.     La  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  Jan.  I. 
Secondary  Education  in  Census  Years.     J.  H.  Blodgett.     School  and  College,  Jan. 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland.     Scottish  Review,  Jan. 

Shortening  and  Enriching  the  Grammar  School  Course.     Educational  Review,  Feb. 
Smith  College.     Mary  E.  Kinney.     The  Home-Maker,  Feb. 
Some  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny.     S.  B.  Platner.     New  Englander,  Jan. 
Some  of  the  Next  Steps  Forward  in  Education.     E.B.ANDREWS.     School  and  College, j&n. 
Some  Students'  Songs.     Laura  Alexander  Smith.     Gentleman's  Magazine,  Feb. 
Superintendents  and  Principals  (Salaries).     American  School  Board  Journal,  Jan. 
Summary  of  the  Past  Year's  Doings  at  Harvard.     Boston  Herald,  Feb.  8. 
Support  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  by  the  State.    A.  D.  MAYO.    Education, 

Jan.  and  Feb. 
Syllabus,  The  Ideal.     H.  W.  Rolfe.     University  Extension,  Jan. 
Talks  on  Teaching  Latin.     W.  C.  Collar.     School  and  College,  Feb. 
Teaching  University  for  London,  A.     Quarterly  Review,  Feb. 
Teaching  University  for  London,  A.     J.  S.  HiLL.      Westminster  Review,  Feb. 
Teaching  University  for  London,  A.     T.  W.  Haddon.     School  and  College.     Feb. 
Three  Noble   Insdtutions  (Adelbert,  Oberlin,  Lake   Erie  Seminary).      R.  A.  Sawyer. 

N.  Y.  Evangelist,  Feb.  11. 
To  Whom  Does  Education  Belong,  III.    J.  De  Concilio.    Freeman's  Journal,  Feb.  27. 
True  Friends  of  Princeton.     Illustrated.     N.Y.  Herald,  Yeh.  j. 
Twenty  Years'  Changes  at  Columbia  College.    Brande*  Matthews.     Harper's  Weekly, 

Feb.  3. 
Universities  and  Elementary  Schools.     E.  E.  Brown.      University  Extension,  Jan. 
Universities  vs.  Education.     W.  W.  McLane.     A'.  Y.  Evangelist,  Jan.  14. 
University  Extension.     Walter  B.  Scaife.     Journal  0/  Knights  of  Labor,  Jan.  14. 
University  Extension  and  the  Social  Question  in  England.     Leclerc.    Revue  Bleue,  Jan. 

16  and  23. 
University  Extension  at  Brown  University.     W.  H.  TOLMAN.      University  Magazine,  Feb. 
University  Extension  in  the  United  States.     E.  J.  James.     Our  Day,  Feb. 
University  Extension  Lecturer.     E.  J.  JAMES.     University  Extension,  Jan. 
University  Extension  Paradox.      To-day,  ]an.  21. 

University  Extension,  Some  Pros  and  Confras  on.     C.  W.  Super.     Education,  Feb. 
University  Extension,   The    Nationalization   of.      C.   F.   HENDERSON.       Popular  Science 

Monthly,  Feb. 
University  Extension.     Why  ?     A.  E.  WiNSHIP.      University  Extension,  Feb. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  II.     J.  L.  STEWART.     University  Magazine,  Jan. 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.     G.  A.  Macdonald.      University  Magazine,  Jan. 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.     F.  H.  STODDARD.      Christian  Union,  Feb.  20. 
University  Spirit,  The.     Editorial  in  Providence  Journal,  Jan.  11. 
University  Spirit,  The.    John  Pierce.    Education,  Feb." 

Virginia  Education,  Historic  Elements  in.     J.  B.  Henneman.     National  Magazine,  Feb. 
When  Should  the  Study  of  Philosophy  Begin  ?     B.  C.  BURT.     School  and  College,  Jan. 
Where  Harvard  Stands.     Editorial  in  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  3. 
Why  Teachers  Should  Go  Beyond  Text-books.     S.  1.  FROST.     Education,  Jan. 
Yale  and  Her  President.    N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  16. 
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LATIN   READING   MATTER   FOR  BEGINNERS. 

IT  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  by  thoughtful  teachers  that 
"Caesar's  Gallic  War"  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  reading-book 
for  beginners  in  Latin.      Yet  such  is  the  force  of  tradition  in 
this  country  that  probably  nine-tenths  of  those  who  undertake 
the  study  of  Latin  are  introduced  to  its  literature  through  the 
medium  of  this  work.     Those,  of  course,  who  think  that  what- 
ever has  been  should  continue  to  be,  grind  away  at  the  old  grist 
with  such  satisfaction  as  they  may  happen  to  get  out  of  it.     The 
objections  to  Caesar  are  many  and  weighty.     His  I-atin  is  of  the 
highest  excellence  ;  but  this  is  almost  all  that  can  be  said  for 
him.     The  matter  of  the  Gallic  War  is  very  uninteresting  to 
boys  and  still  more  so  to  girls,  to  say  nothing  of  its  strong  per- 
sonal bias,  which  renders  it  untrustworthy  as  a  history.     All 
the  really  valuable  information  it  contains  could  be  printed  on 
half  a  dozen  pages.     Nor  is  it  as  easy  as  is  generally  assumed. 
About  one  third  of  the  First  Book  is  in  oblique  narration  ;  and 
for  the  student  who  approaches  Latin  from  the  English  stand- 
point  this  mode  of   diction   presents  very  serious    difficulties. 
However,  if  we  had  a  few,  or  even  a  single  one,  of  the  speeches 
so  reported,  in  the  Celtic  or  Germanic,  they  would  be  worth 
more  than  all  the  work  besides.     Caesar  is  not  concerned  to  tell 
us  what  we  most    care  to   know.     The  little  that  he  tells  us 
about  the  customs  and  civilization  of  the  tribes  with  which  he 
came  in  contact  or  conflict  is  about  the  only  valuable  portion  of 
his  narrative.    Very  few  young  people,  and  not  many  older  ones, 
have  any  interest  whatever    in    his    campaigns  and    military 
operations.  321 
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It  is  important  that  the  reading  matter  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  youth  should  deal,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  better  ele- 
ments of  human  nature.  Man  is  the  most  important  object  in 
the  world,  and  the  only  one  that  is  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
race.  It  is  the  human  element  that  makes  literature  and  history 
so  valuable  as  culture  studies.  In  these  we  have  exhibited  the 
extent  to  which  human  volition  is  able  to  control  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  social  organism.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the 
most  important  lessons  for  the  guide  of  conduct ;  it  is  here  that 
we  may  see  how  far  human  happiness  is  under  human 
control.  When  we  deal  with  the  blind  forces  of  physical  nature 
we  rarely  have  occasion  to  go  beyond  our  own  time  or  our  own 
surroundings.  They  have  little  to  tell  us  about  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  and  its  causes.  The  conditions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  stable,  and  they  afford  comparatively  little  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment;  but  less  still  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct. It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  generally  recognized 
that  literature  and  history  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children  ;  and  while  it  is  not  wise  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  analysis  of  human  motives,  it  is  not  easy  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  the  results  of  conduct.  This  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  by  the  teacher  in  all  studies  that  are  not  of 
an  exclusively  scientific  nature. 

Besides,  when  the  soul  of  an  author  is  filled  with  the  human 
element,  it  lends  a  charm  to  his  writings  such  as  nothing  else 
can.  It  is  this  which  makes  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  so  inter- 
esting ;  and  indeed  it  pervades  Greek  literature  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  Latin.  Still,  there  is  much  of  it  in  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Cicero  ;  a  good  deal  in  Livy,  in  Nepos,  in  Sallust, 
and  more  in  most  of  the  Latin  classic  writers  than  in  Caesar. 
In  all  of  these  writers  but  the  last  we  feel  that  there  is  a  kin- 
ship with  ourselves.  But  Caesar  is  almost  always  the  cold- 
blooded brute  whose  sole  object  is  to  advance  his  own  interest, 
no  matter  how  much  suffering  it  may  cost  others.  In  the 
accounts  of  his  battles,  which  are  often  massacres,  he  reports 
his  thousands  slain  with  as  much  indifference  as  though  human 
beings  were  merely  so  many  foxes. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  we  should,  in  the  teaching  of  Latin, 
diverge  from  a  rule  which  is  almost  universally  followed  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages.  No  teacher  of  German,  or 
French,  or  English,  when  a  foreign  language,  will  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  tyro  a  reading  book  or  reading  matter  the  only  rec- 
ommendation of  which  is  its  style.  Generally  the  first  thing 
considered  in  our  day  is  content ;  the  second,  grammatical  correct- 
ness, the  third,  style.  If  the  three  can  be  found  combined  in  the 
same  author  so  much  the  better.  It  seems  to  me  that  too  much 
is  commonly  made  of  the  style  of  a  Latin  author.  How  many 
teachers  of  elementary  Latin  are  able  to  discriminate  between  a 
first-rate  and  a  third-rate  style  unless  they  know  where  the  test 
passages  are  found  }  It  requires  an  amount  of  reading  and 
study  that  but  few  persons  can  compass,  and  a  power  of  discrim- 
ination that  not  many  possess,  to  make  a  discriminating  literary 
critic  of  a  foreign  language.  Is  there  not  therefore  an  element 
of  dishonesty  in  the  transaction  if  we  require  our  pupils  to  read 
unsuitable  authors  solely  for  their  merits  in  point  of  style  }  It 
is  in  a  sense  laying  a  false  claim  to  a  power  of  judgment  that  we 
do  not  possess.  The  most  important  acquisition  for  the  begin- 
ner in  a  new  language  is  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible  ; 
a  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  inflection  and  the  rules  that 
govern  the  subordination  of  sentences.  Toward  the  acquisition  of 
these,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else,  his  efforts  ought 
to  be  chiefly  directed  for  the  first  few  years.  It  is  wholly 
unnecessary  as  it  is  generally  lost  labor  to  take  any  account  of 
the  arts  and  artifices  of  style.  These  elementary  facts  can  be 
taught  fully  as  well  by  the  use  of  Latin  the  content  of  which 
is  both  more  valuable  and  more  interesting  than  Caesar. 

It  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  to  one  who  was  about  to  teach 
English  to  a  foreigner  that  a  suitable  production  with  which  to 
begin  would  be  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,  or  Car- 
lyle's  Life  of  Frederic  the  Great,  merely  because  they  are  writ- 
ten in  a  masterly  style.  Yet  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  either 
work  contains  more  matter  of  general  human  interest  than  Cae- 
sar's Gallic  War.  The  objection  is  that  they  treat  of  things 
that   are   not  characteristically  English.     The   same   objection 
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holds  good,  mutatis  imitandis,  of  the  Commentaries.  The  scene 
is  laid  too  far  from  Rome,  and  its  matter  has  too  little  direct  bear- 
ing on  Roman  affairs.  Caesar's  Gallic  War  is  essentially  not  a 
book  for  young  people.  It  was  written  for  soldiers,  and  for 
politicians  interested  in  military  affairs,  not  for  school-boys  and 
school-girls.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  a  favorite  with  both 
Napoleon  the  Great  and  Napoleon  the  Small  ought  to  stamp  it 
as  an  unsuitable  school-book.  If  its  author  were  to  return  to 
this  earth  and  find  to  what  use  it  is  generally  put  he  would 
doubtless  be  more  surprised  than  if  he  found  some  of  his  mortal 
dust  turned  to  clay  performing  duty  in  stopping  a  hole  to  keep 
the  wind  away. 

As  a  large  majority  of  our  young  people  who  study  Latin  do 
not  pursue  it  beyond  the  high  school  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  language  should  from  the  first  be  made  the  medium,  as  far 
as  possible,  through  which  to  familiarize  them  with  Roman  antiq- 
uity. Roman  history  as  understood  by  the  Romans  them- 
selves, Roman  life,  Roman  legends,  and  Roman  law  are  the 
focus  on  which  the  teacher's  efforts  should  always  be  concen- 
trated as  much  as  possible.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that, 
taken  all  in  all,  Livy  and  Virgil  come  nearest  to  being  the  ideal 
writers  for  beginners  in  Latin.  Their  kindly  nature  and  humane- 
ness ;  their  fervent  patriotism,  which  is  however  not  blind  to  the 
faults  of  their  countrymen,  together  with  the  subject-matter 
with  which  they  deal,  place  their  writings  at  the  front.  The 
student  who  has  carefully  read  considerable  portions  of  these 
two  authors  must  have  imbibed  a  large  measure  of  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  ancient  Romans.  If  Livy  as  at  present  an- 
notated is  thought  to  be  too  difficult  for  elementary  work  he 
should  be  so  fully  annotated  as  to  remove  this  objection.  As  a 
preparation,  more  time  might  be  spent  on  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, with  the  reading  of  fables  and  anecdotes.  While  it  is  wise 
to  begin  to  read  as  early  as  possible,  there  is  danger  that  the 
pupil  will  memorize  the  matter  rather  than  the  words  and  the 
constructions.  It  is  important  then  to  dwell  a  long  time  on  sim- 
ple sentences  in  order  that  the  vocabulary  may  receive  its  due 
share  of  attention.     If  the  time  ever  comes  in  this  country  when 
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we  shall  consider  it  more  important  for  our  youth  to  under- 
stand Latin  and  be  fairly  familiar  with  Roman  antiquity  than 
to  have  read  at  a  certain  number  of  authors,  Caesar  will  be  put 
near  the  end  of  the  course,  or  at  least  a  good  distance  from  the 
beginning.  In  most  countries  of  Europe  he  is  placed  farther 
along  than  with  Us,  and  is  not  exclusively  used  as  a  first  reading 
book.  A  glance  at  most  of  the  German  editions  of  the  com- 
mentaries shows  that  the  notes  are  not  suited  to  persons  who  are 
still  laboring  with  the  elementary  facts  of  Latin  grammar.  The 
plan  followed  by  some  English  editors  of  making  extracts  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  portions  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended. As  the  whole  work  is  a  series  of  episodes  more  or  less 
distinct  its  unity  is  not  broken  by  such  treatment.  Read  in 
this  way  the  results  are  pretty  certain  to  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  those  attained  by  starting  with  Chapter  L  of  the  First 
Book,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  one  of  all,  and  reading  as  far  as 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  class  will  permit. 

Chas.    W.    Super. 
Ohio  University, 

Athens,  Ohio. 


A    PLEA   FOR   EXPANSION   IN    THE   TEACHING 
OF   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

IN    TWO    PARTS. 
II. 

THE  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  is  doubtless  that  in  which  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  when  the  inauguration  of  President  Washington 
took  place,  and  the  following  years  to  the  end  of  the  century, — 
that  is,  during  the  youth  of  Washington  Irving.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Francis,  who  was  a  mate  of  Irving's  at  the  school  near  the 
John  Street  Theatre,  has  left  us  in  his  reminiscences  a  pleasing 
picture  of  life  in  those  days,  —  the  days  when  the  "  Fly  boys  " 
fought  the  "  Broadway  boys  "  with  stones  and  slings,  and  when 
both  parties  were  routed  by  the  increasing  forces  of  the  "Bow- 
ery boys." 

The  grounds  about  the  Battery  were  flourishing  then  with  a 
growth  of  young  Lombardy  poplars,  first  planted  in  this  coun- 
try, in  1785,  by  Andre'  Michaux  or  the  botanist  who  accom- 
panied him,  when  they  came  on  the  part  of  Louis  XVI.  to  study 
the  flora  of  North  America.  After  the  devastating  fires  of  the 
Revolution,  the  streets  of  the  city  had  been  widened  and 
straightened,  many  of  them,  and  sidewalks  of  brick  were 
being  laid.  About  the  Battery  and  up  Broadway  were  the  fine 
private  houses  of  the  wealthy,  —  there  were  still  to  be  seen 
the  old-fashioned  gabled  Dutch  houses  of  brick,  with  roofs 
of  glazed  tile,  and  within,  about  the  fire-jambs,  tiles  blazoned 
with  dikes  and  windmills,  and  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  most  fashionable  people, 
however,  lived  in  Wall  Street  ;  and  in  William  Street  the 
ladies  did  their  shopping  :  there  were  the  largest  dry-goods 
stores.  At  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane  was  the  Fly  Market  (from 
326 
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vlei,  a  marsh),  and  the  Brooklyn  Ferry.  Near  Trinity  Church 
was  the  City  Hotel,  with  its  spacious  dance-hall,  roofed  with 
slate,  which  was  just  beginning  to  supplant  the  old  Dutch  tile. 
At  Federal  Hall,  with  its  portico  of  Tuscan  columns,  occurred 
the  inauguration  of  Washington.  What  is  now  Washington 
Square  was  a  charnel ;  there  were  pits  full  of  corpses  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  yellow-fever  visitations  of  1797,  1798,  1801, 
1803.  During  those  terrible  epidemics  barrels  of  tar  were  kept 
burning  in  the  streets.  Opposite  the  Bowling  Green  stood  the 
Government  House,  of  red  brick,  with  a  portico  of  four  (Roman) 
Ionic  columns  ;  in  the  pediment,  a  striped  shield  and  an  eagle. 
Here  lived  John  Jay  in  1795  and  after.  Near  Pearl  Street  was  a 
marshy  district,  and  quite  a  large  pond  of  pure  water  (called  the 
"  Collect ")  from  which  the  city  was  supplied  by  means  of  water 
carts.  On  Richmond  Hill  stood  the  Mansion  House,  built 
about  1770  by  the  paymaster  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  it  was  an  imposing  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  fine  old  trees, 
and  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat  by  Aaron  Burr. 
At  Fourteenth  Street  one  found  himself  in  the  country  ;  north- 
ward lay  the  gardens  and  orchards  and  dignified  country-seats 
of  the  Delanceys,  Duanes,  Stuyvesants.  Blackwell's  Island  was 
noted  for  its  orchards  of  Newtown  pippin. 

There  were  in  the  city  twenty-three  churches,  for  a  population 
of  thirty-three  thousand  souls.  At  the  old  Dutch  Church  the 
English  and  Dutch  languages  alternated  during  the  pastorate 
of  Dominie  Gros.  The  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  was  the 
famous  Johann  Kunze,  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Columbia  College  ;  in  his  time  German  gave  way  to  English  in 
public  worship,  and  King  James's  Bible  replaced  Luther's  black- 
letter.  Methodism  was  spreading  rapidly  by  reason  of  the 
preaching  of  the  *'  slight,  keen-visaged,  shrill-voiced  "  Thomas 
Coke.  Deism  was  rife,  and  sceptical  lecturers  found  it  easy  to 
gather  audiences  in  the  streets  to  listen  to  attacks  on  the  Bible. 
With  these  the  Methodists  contended  in  street  preaching. 

The  influence  of  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  was  strongly  felt ; 
Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason"  had  an  immense  sale.  Political  clubs 
were  numerous,   and    there  was  a  literary  society   called  the 
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"  Drone  Club,"  of  which  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  was  a 
conspicuous  member.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Col- 
umbia, and  was  a  man  abounding  in  theories,  some  stimulating 
to  thought  and  others  to  laughter ;  he  was  an  intellectual  harle- 
quin, sporting  with  all  the  'ologies. 

The  Park  Theatre  was  opened  in  1798.  There  three  years  later 
George  Frederick  Cooke  appeared  as  Richard  III.,  then  as  Lear, 
Macbeth,  lago,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  taking  the  town 
by  storm  with  his  revelation  of  Shakespeare's  power.  At  the 
John  Street  Theatre  Kotzebue  was  presented  in  English  ;  and 
Hallam  still  performed  with  his  "  Old  American  Company." 
It  was  in  Dr.  Peter  Irving's  Morning  Chj'onicle  that  there 
began  to  appear,  in  1802,  the  first  theatrical  criticisms  of  value 
in  New  York,  written  by  a  young  man  who  concealed  himself 
behind  the  significant  title  of  "Jonathan  Oldstyle."  Not  long 
after  this  the  booksellers  were  debating  as  to  whether  it  would 
pay  to  reprint  a  new  work,  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  or 
whether  its  interest  was  not  obsolete. 

An  English  visitor  gives  us  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  society  of 
the  day  :  "The  ladies  in  general  seem  more  partial  to  the  light, 
various,  and  dashing  drapery  of  the  Parisian  belles  than  to  the 
elegant  and  becoming  attire  of  our  London  beauties."  Winter 
amusements  were,  for  the  young  people,  skating  on  the  frozen 
"Collect,"  for  their  elders,  the  theatre,  assemblies,  dances,  lec- 
tures, concerts,  tea  and  card  parties,  and  sleighing  parties : 
"  They  proceed  in  carioles  a  few  miles  into  the  country  to  some 
hotel  or  tavern,  where  they  remain  to  a  late  hour,  and  return 
home  by  torch-light.  The  gentlemen  are  partial  to  the  bottle, 
but  not  to  excess,  and  at  private  dinner-parties  they  seldom 
sit  more  than  two  hours  drinking  wine." 

About  the  year  1794  Alexander  Anderson  began  his  wood- 
engraving, —  the  first  done  in  New  York, —  and  in  1801  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  started,  with  John  Trumbull  as 
vice-president.  Some  years  later  Napoleon  presented  to  it 
statues,  busts,  and  prints. 

One  might  pass  many  interesting  men  in  a  morning  stroll 
down  Broadway  :  Noah   Webster,  the   dogmatic    editor  of  the 
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Minerva,  the  best  Federal  paper;  Dr.  David  Hosack,  professor 
of  botany  at  Columbia  (he  gave  his  class  a  strawberry  festival 
every  spring,  as  a  practical  exercise  in  fleshy  receptacles  and 
akenes)  ;  the  law  professor  James  Kent  ;  the  actor  Cooke,  a 
notable  character  as  he  paced  the  street  in  the  costume  of  an 
old  English  gentleman ;  distinguished  visitors,  perhaps  Kos- 
ciusko and  his  friend  Niemcewicz,  or  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  just  returned  from  a  trip  on 
horseback  through  several  of  our  States ;  or  the  Duke  of  Kent 
(father  of  Queen  Victoria).  Up  by  the  "Collect"  one  might 
discern  John  Fitch  making  experiments  in  steam  navigation. 

In  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  was  in  progress  a  profound  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
ethical  revolution,  the  most  complete  and  far-reaching  in  its 
results  of  any  in  the  history  of  thought  in  America.  Its  incep- 
tion is  probably  to  be  found  in  repugnance  to  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  ;  thence  it  advanced  to  denial  of 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  eternal  punishment,  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Trinity.  Underlying  all  its  manifestations 
is  the  eudaemonistic  principle  in  morals.  The  three  landmarks 
in  the  histor}'-  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  are  the  capture  of 
King's  Chapel  by  the  Unitarians  in  1785,  their  capture  of 
Harvard  College  in  1805,  and  the  publication  of  Channing's 
"Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism"  in  1820.  In  1805 
Henry  Ware  was  elected  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
vard College ;  the  year  following  Dr.  Pearson  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship, saying  :  "  Such  a  gloom  is  spread  over  the  University, 
and  such  is  my  view  of  its  internal  state  and  external  relations, 
and  of  its  radical  and  constitutional  maladies,  as  to  alarm  all  my 
fears,  and  exclude  the  hope  of  rendering  any  essential  service 
to  the  interests  of  religion  by  continuing  my  connection  with 
it."  Out  of  that  gloom  emerged,  in  1808,  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  Leonard  Woods,  professor  of  theology 
there,  published  in  1820  his  "Letters  to  Unitarians";  the 
same  year  Dr.  Ware  brought  out  his  "  Letters  to  Trinitarians 
and  Calvinists,"  which  were  answered  the  next  year  by  Dr. 
Woods.     This  was  the  climax  of  the  controversy. 
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Simultaneously  with  Unitarianism  arose  Universalism,  —  the 
religion  of  eudaemonism.  Its  founder,  Murray,  died  in  Boston, 
in  1815  ;  in  1819,  Hosea  Ballou  started  the  "  Universalist  Maga- 
zine," and  for  a  generation  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  building 
up  a  denominational  literature. 

An  interesting  and  significant  development  of  the  time  was 
Swedenborgianism,  In  1817  there  was  a  convention  of  New 
Churchmen  at  Philadelphia.  This  modern  emergence  of  Patri- 
passianism  —  Unitarian  in  form,  though  at  the  opposite  pole  to 
Socinianism  — might  be  taken  to  be  a  reaction  against  the  latter, 
and  such  undoubtedly  it  became  (Caleb  Reed,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  editor  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,"  was  the 
son  of  a  Unitarian  minister) ;  but  at  first  it  must  have  been 
a  recoil  from  Deism,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  widely 
prevalent. 

The  fervid  sentiment  that  characterizes  a  eudaemonistic  age 
found  vent  in  an  outburst  of  literature.  The  time  was  prolific 
in  narrative  and  lyrical  poems,  tales,  and  historical  romances. 
The  annuals  that  flourished  from  about  1825  to  1845  are  a  fair 
index  of  the  popular  taste  ;  they  contained  sonnets,  "Moonlight 
Thoughts,"  "  Precepts  of  Friendship,"  reflective  poems  in  blank- 
verse  on  Love,  Remorse,  etc.,  and  articles  like  these  :  "  Memoirs 
of  a  Butterfly,"  "  Music  from  Shore,"  "  The  Indian  Mother," 
"A  Tale  of  a  Mother's  Grave,"  "The  Forgotten  One."  He 
who  runs  may  read  the  record  of  the  growth  of  sentiment 
carved  on  the  head-stones  in  country  burial-grounds.  About 
1785  the  classic  cinerary  urn  begins  to  appear;  over  it  is 
carved,  about  1800,  a  spray  of  willow;  after  1820  the  tree  be- 
comes luxuriant,  the  urn  it  shadows  diminishes  in  size  and 
grows  conventional ;  by  1840  the  urn  begins  to  disappear,  the 
willow,  fountain-like,  jets  upward  and  sends  a  shower  of  weep- 
ing sprays  down  to  the  ground.     It  is  the  very  luxury  of  woe. 

A  host  of  poetesses  appeared  on  the  scene,  many  of  whom 
fell  but  a  little  short  (at  least  so  their  contemporaries  thought) 
of  being  female  Pindars  and  Miltons.  Among  these  we  need 
only  mention  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  who  opened  a  half- 
century  of  literary  activity  with  her  "  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
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Verse,"  in  1815  ;  Lucy  Hooper,  whose  "Poetry  of  Flowers" 
was  published  after  the  close  of  her  brief  life,  in  1841  ;  and 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  who  brought  out  in  London  her 
"Wreath  of  Wild-fiowers  from  New  England,"  in  1839,  and  in 
1847  "The  Poetry  of  Flowers  and  the  Flowers  of  Poetry." 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  however,  there  arose  a  number 
of  admirable  poets  who,  taken  all  in  all,  form  one  of  the  most 
notable  groups  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  progress  of  art,  the  classic  fashion  still  dominated 
architecture.  Compare  with  this  the  classical  names  that  were 
scattered  over  the  map  of  the  country  about  this  time,  especially 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Georgia.  In  northern  cities 
and  on  southern  plantations  arose  large  houses  with  projecting 
gables  supported  by  four  colossal  columns.  We  discover  at 
this  time  in  America  an  interesting  exemplification  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency  in  architectural  revivals  to  retrace  the  history  of 
styles  ;  thus,  the  Roman  fashion  having  run  its  course,  the 
Grecian  comes  in,  and  in  this  the  Ionic  precedes  the  Doric, 
which  forms  a  natural  transition  to  the  Egyptian,  with  which, 
about  1850,  the  movement  in  this  direction  ends. 

The  typical  architect  of  the  epoch  is  Robert  Mills,  of  South 
Carolina  (1781-1855).  In  1819  he  designed  the  capitol  at 
Harrisburg,  with  its  circular  Ionic  portico  ;  in  1830  he  was 
appointed  Government  Architect,  and  designed  the  Treasury 
building  and  the  Post-office  at  Washington  ;  in  1848  he  began 
to  build  the  Washington  monument. 

In  1833  T.  U.  Walter  drew  the  designs  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia, —  a  Corinthian  peripteros,  generally  considered  to 
be  the  finest  specimen  of  classical  architecture  in  the  country. 
He  succeeded  Mills  as  United  States  architect. 

The  Capitols  at  Frankfort  and  Nashville  were  erected  at  this 
time  ;  they  have  Ionic  porticos,  while  at  Columbus  the  massive 
and  sombre  Doric  was  preferred. 

The  wave  of  Egyptian  influence  was  slight ;  it  is  most  ap- 
parent in  the  portals  of  cemeteries  (Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge  ; 
Odd  Fellows,  Philadelphia),  and  in  the  obelisks  that  were  in 
great  request  as  monuments,  and  in  tombs. 
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This  was  the  era  of  the  first  American  sculptors, —  Green- 
ough,  Crawford,  Powers,  Bartholomew,  Akers  ;  the  painters  of 
the  time  were  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  it  seems  timely  to  suggest,  to 
urge  the  use  of  photographs  and  engravings  in  class-room 
instruction,  and  not  only  architectural  views  and  photographs 
of  statues  and  paintings,  but  also  portraits  of  eminent  men, 
pictures  of  their  homes,  etc.  This  enlivens  a  subject  greatly, 
and  aids  in  the  agreeable  presentation  of  it. 

Not  unworthy  of  mention  are  the  efforts  toward  musical  cul- 
ture in  that  day :  the  Peace  Jubilee  at  Boston  in  1815,  which 
gave  impulse  to  the  foundation  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society;  the  introduction  of  Italian  opera  by  Garcia  in  1825  ; 
the  labors  of  Lowell  Mason. 

The  foundation  of  Indianapolis  and  Memphis  in  1820,  of 
Davenport  and  Houston  in  1836,  of  St.  Paul  and  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1847,  and  of  Sacramento  in  1849,  reminds  us  of  the 
march  of  population  across  the  continent  in  that  generation. 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  spent  the  winter  of  1833  in  travelling 
in  the  West,  and  sent  home  the  narrative  of  his  journey  in  a 
series  of  letters,  afterward  published,  which  describe  in  a  bright 
and  entertaining  way  the  aspect  and  condition  of  the  country. 
The  town  of  Cleveland,  he  says,  "  can  already  boast  of  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  fine  church,  two  excellent  inns.  .  .  .  The  business 
part  is  as  yet  beneath  the  bluff,  where  a  single  winding  street 
runs  along  the  bank  of  the  river  towards  the  lake  ;  but  the 
main  street  above  is  already  the  scene  of  much  bustle."  He 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  village  of  Chicago  :  "  The  houses 
were  built  with  such  rapidity  during  the  summer  as  to  be  mere 
shells, —  scarcely  a  house  in  the  place  contains  more  than  two 
or  three  finished  rooms."  The  cold  was  such  that  the  ink  froze 
on  his  pen,  so,  putting  his  letter  by,  he  "joined  the  group 
around  the  bar-room  fire.  This  room,  which  is  an  old  log-cabin 
aside  of  the  main  house,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  places 
in  town,  and  is  much  frequented  ;  business  being,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  concourse  that  throng  it,  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still.    An  occasional  Indian  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  dodg- 
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ing  about  from  store  to  store  after  a  dram  of  whiskey,  or  a 
muffled-up  Frenchman  driving  furiously  in  his  cariole  on  the 
river,  are  almost  the  only  human  beings  abroad  ;  while  the 
wolves,  driven  in  by  the  deep  snows  which  preceded  this 
severe  weather,  troop  through  the  town  after  nightfall,  and  may 
be  heard  howling  continually  in  the  midst  of  it."  He  engaged 
one  morning  in  "  that  most  exciting  of  sports,  a  wolf-chase  on 
horseback."  He  attended  a  New  Year's  ball  given  in  one  of 
the  few  frame  buildings  in  the  village.  The  band  consisted  of  "a 
dandy  negro  with  his  violin,  a  fine  military  looking  bass  drum- 
mer from  the  fort,  and  a  volunteer  citizen,  who  alternately 
played  an  accompaniment  upon  the  flute  and  triangle."  The 
guests  were  "  of  all  ranks,  ages,  professions,  trades,  and  occupa- 
pations,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  together." 

Mrs.  Kirkland  in  "  Forest  Life,"  sets  before  us  the  piquant 
contrast  between  the  log-cabins  in  clearings  in  the  primeval 
forest  of  Michigan  and  the  pianos  and  French  fashions  of  some 
of  the  new-comers  that  crowded  them. 

One  suggestion  we  would  make  in  closing,  and  that  is  that 
the  study  of  our  history  be  brought  down  to  the  Centennial 
year,  or  even  to  the  assassination  of  Garfield.  Certainly  we 
should  now  be  able  to  study  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of 
reconstruction  impartially  ;  beside  this,  young  people  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  living  issues.  The  study  of  history 
should  follow  current  events  more  closely  than  it  has  done  in 
the  past ;  one  of  its  most  important  functions  is  to  interpret 
those  events.  Fear  of  prejudice  or  of  the  suspicion  of  preju- 
dice has  in  general  disposed  historians  to  seek  an  end  for  their 
work  in  some  previous  age,  but  in  these  days  party  spirit  is  not 
as  violent  as  it  used  to  be,  and  with  our  deeper  insight  into  the 
past  we  are  able  to  discuss  the  present  philosophically.  With 
a  grasp  upon  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  truth  only  as  our 
aim,  we  should  be  qualified  to  pass  judgments  upon  recent 
events  that  should  be  no  more  partial  or  partisan  than  those  of 
truth  itself. 

Out  of  the  complexity  that  confuses  the   mind  when  we  try 
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to  get  a  view  of  our  own  generation  we  can  disentangle  two 
threads,  which,  wound  together,  will  afford  us  a  clue  by  which 
to  interpret  it.  Deepening  interest  in  religion  and  in  art  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  present  generation.  One  of  its  products  is 
the  science  of  Comparative  Religion.  In  1871  James  Freeman 
Clarke  published  his  first  volume  on  the  "Ten  Great  Religions" 
(Confucianism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  the  system  of  Zoroaster, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian,  Jewish 
and  Mohammedan  religions,  and  the  ten  religions  and  Chris- 
tianity) ;  in  1883  he  completed  the  work  in  a  second  volume, 
comparing  them  all.  Meanwhile  Samuel  Johnson  was  producing 
his  elaborate  studies  of  the  religions  of  China,  India,  and  Persia. 

In  1869  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  was  founded  at  Wash- 
ington ;  about  the  same  time  the  Peabody  Museum  was  opened 
in  Baltimore  ;  in  1870  were  incorporated  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston;  in  1872  the  Cesnola  collection  of  Cyprian  statuary, 
pottery,  and  glass  was  purchased  by  the  city  of  New  York  ;  in 
1876  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Art  moved  into  its  new 
home.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
art  production  (especially  in  wood-carving,  metal  work,  and 
painted  glass),  and  did  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable 
to  artistic  development.  Courses  in  the  History  of  Art  were 
opened  in  colleges. 

Now  these  subjects  are  not  merely  put  into  mechanical 
juxtaposition  here  ;  the  relation  between  them  is  profound  and 
intimate.  Dr.  Clarke  expressed  it  as  his  conviction  that  art  is 
the  child  of  religion ;  that  without  religion  art  would  perish, 
having  no  motive.  We  cannot  enter  now  into  a  discussion  of 
the  marked  tendency  within  the  churches  toward  beauty  of  rit- 
ual and  architecture  and  ornament,  but  would  simply  direct 
attention  to  the  work  of  H.  H.  Richardson.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  one  can  understand  the  present  age  who  is  ignorant  of  art. 

The  poems  of  Bayard  Taylor  are  of  fine  aesthetic  quality,  — 
"The  Masque  of  the  Gods,"  "The  Picture  of  St.  John,"  "  Prince 
Deucalion,"  and  a  host  of  minor  poems,  exhibit  that  blend  of 
religion  and  art  which  we  maintain   to  be  characteristic   of  the 
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time.  It  is  pleasant  to  close  the  argument  by  reference  to  a 
work  the  significance  of  which  has  not  been  generally  appreci- 
ated, a  work  by  a  representative  man:  "The  Cathedral,"  by 
the  late  James  Russell  Lowell.  Mr.  Lowell  himself  told  me  that 
he  had  put  his  deepest  thought  on  religion  and  art  into  that 
poem.  Several  years  before  it  was  published  (in  1870)  he  wrote  : 
"  For  impressiveness  both  within  and  without,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  Gothic  cathedral  for  me,  nothing  that  crowns  a  city  so 
nobly,  or  makes  such  an  island  of  twilight  silence  in  the  midst 
of  its  noonday  clamors,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  a  singular 
sympathy  with  what  are  known  as  the  Middle  Ages.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  few  periods  have  left  behind  them  such  traces 
of  inventiveness  and  power."  "The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its 
perfectness,"  he  said,  in  "  The  Cathredral  "  :  — 

"  But  ah !  this  other,  this  that  never  ends, 
Still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climb. 
As  full  of  morals  half-divined  as  life.  .  .  . 
Imagination's  very  self  in  stone  ! 
With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release 
From  pedantries  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
I  looked  and  owned  myself  a  happy  Goth.  .  .  . 
I  entered,  reverent  of  whatever  shrine 
Guards  pity  and  solace  for  my  kind. 
Or  gives  the  soul  a  moment's  truce  of  God, 
And  shared  decorous  in  the  ancient  rite. 
My  sterner  fathers  held  idolatrous.  .  ,  .  ' 
I  gaze  round  on  the  windows,  pride  of  France, 
Each  the  bright  gift  of  some  mechanic  guild 
Who  loved  their  city  and  thought  gold  well  spent 
To  make  her  beautiful  with  piety." 

In  this  last  line,  and  in  the  command 

"Be  reverent  ye  who  flit,  and  are  forgot, 
Of  faith  so  nobly  realized  as  this," 

the  spirit  and  the  form  are  wedded,  art  is  thought  as  the  revela- 
tion of  religion. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  simply  to  suggest  here  and 
there  means  by  which  the  whole  course  of  American  history 
may  be  made  more  attractive.  Under  the  multitude  of  facts 
that  would   be  gathered  according  to  this  scheme  there  must 
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lie  some  great  conception,  correlating  them,  keeping  them  in 
place.  This  philosophy  furnishes  ;  and  then  we  can  go  on 
accumulating  details  in  the  political  and  legal,  moral  and  relig- 
ious, literary  and  artistic,  scientific,  economic  and  social  spheres, 
weaving  again  the  network  of  influences  that  made  up  the  life 
of  past  generations,  until  we  live  in  all,  understanding  all  as 
those  who  labored  in  them  could  never  do.  So  may  a  broad  field 
of  thought,  fruitful  in  comparison,  be  ever  in  the  mind's  pos- 
session,—  a  field  in  which  it  can  expatiate  at  will,  and  with  ever- 
deepening  delight. 

Greenough  White. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE    RELATIONS     AND     DUTIES     OF    COLLEGES 
TO  THEIR  PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 

TO  the  student  of  the  well-defined  theories  and  systems  of 
education  in  ancient  times  much  of  our  so-called  modern 
education  seems  to  be  in  a  highly  chaotic  state.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  this  is  especially  true  of  education  in  our 
own  country.  Some  of  it  is  good  ;  much,  unfortunately  too 
much,  is  bad  ;  while  most  of  it  is  more  or  less  marred  by  un- 
due haste  and  bears  the  evident  marks  of  mere  experiment. 
This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  due  largely  to  the  poorly 
defined  object  of  education  in  our  country  and  the  still  more 
poorly  developed  methods  employed  to  attain  that  object. 
Our  educational  creeds,  like  some  of  our  religious  creeds,  are  in 
a  transitional  state,  the  result  of  constant  revision.  Our  edu- 
cational methods  partake  too  much  of  the  character  of  our 
business  methods.  The  youth  of  our  land  must  be  taught  to 
make  money  as  early  as  possible ;  hence  the  education  that  will 
enable  them  to  do  that  most  promptly  is,  by  many,  considered 
the  best.  In  the  catechism  of  such  individuals  man's  chief  end 
is  to  make  money.  In  consequence,  the  educational  world  is 
resounding  with  the  great  and  constant  cry  for  a  practical  edu- 
cation. Whether  the  better  and  nobler  nature  of  the  youth, 
his  finer  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  are  to  be  developed,  seems 
to  be  a  purely  secondary  question. 

This  demand  for  a  practical  education  that  will  advance  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  individual  is  attended  with  a  compe- 
tition between  rival  institutions  just  as  sharp,  and  in  many  cases 
as  bitter,  as  that  afforded  by  the  more  material  walks  of  daily 
business.  Institutions  must  send  out  their  "  drummers "  to 
seek  patronage,  and  thus  compete  with  sister  institutions. 
This  spirit  of  competition  in  many  cases  causes  the  assumption 
of  false  names  and  titles  ;  a  first-class  college  apes  to  be  a  uni- 
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versity,  while  a  respectable  academy  pretends  to  be  a  college. 
All  this  largely  contributes  to  so  chaotic  a  condition  of  affairs 
and  to  the  degradation  of  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 
As  always,  however,  it  is  easier  to  detect  the  ill  than  to  pre- 
scribe the  remedy.  While  some  may  think  that  I  have  dwelt 
at  undue  length  upon  this  phase  of  our  education,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  a  proper  and  almost  necessary  introduction  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  our  theme.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  formation  of 
a  systemx  of  education  to  my  older  and  more-experienced  col- 
leagues in  the  cause,  I  shall  venture  to  express  a  few  plain  and 
practical  ideas  on  "The  Relations  and  Duties  of  Colleges  to 
their  Preparatory  Schools,"  as  suggested  by  the  thought  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  of  my  professional  work. 

My  ideal  preparatory  school  would  be  connected,  as  a  sepa- 
rate department,  with  the  college  for  which  it  chiefly  prepared. 
This  would  save  time,  money,  and  energy.  The  curricula  of 
school  and  college  could  then  be  so  adjusted  that  the  one  pre- 
pared for  the  other  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  time  or 
energy.  Thus  there  would  be  no  overlapping  of  studies  ;  the 
student  would  not  be  too  far  advanced  in  one  subject  and  not 
far  enough  in  another.  The  result  would  be  a  better  course 
mapped  out  for  school  and  college  by  the  same  authorities,  and 
applied  with  such  modifications  as  the  case  might  require. 
While  the  preparatory  school  should  be  under  the  same  board 
of  trustees,  its  internal  government  should  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  college  faculty.  While  the  course  in  general 
should  be  outlined  for  the  preparatory  department,  the  details 
of  the  course,  the  selection  of  text-books,  and  other  questions 
of  this  nature,  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  prepara- 
tory authorities.  In  other  words,  the  preparatory  school  should 
form  a  separate  department  of  the  institution. 

The  preparatory  school,  like  its  superior,  the  college,  should 
be  endowed.  It  should  be  entirely  independent  of  income  from 
patronage,  and  thus  be  perfectly  free  to  enforce  discipline,  and 
carry  on  its  work.  For  good  discipline  and  thorough  work 
this  is  highly  essential,  especially  in  a  school  whose  limited 
number  of  students  would  necessitate  a  consideration  of  income 
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and  a  consequent  catering  to  patronage.  The  financial  phase 
of  the  question  constitutes  a  serious  problem  that  must  be 
solved  by  school  and  college.  How  far  may  we  regard  the 
wishes  of  our  patrons  without  compromising  our  standard  and 
our  independence  .''  Furnish  sufficient  endowment  and  the 
problem  is  easily  solved. 

The  school  and  the  college  both  belong  to  the  same  system, 
in  which  each  should  have  its  own  well-defined  place.  Hence 
there  should  be  no  encroachment  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 
They  are  not  rivals  but  different  parts  of  the  same  whole.  The 
relation  of  school  and  college  can  be  and  ought  to  be  most  inti- 
mate, friendly,  and  cordial.  No  unreasonable  demands  should 
be  made  ;  and,  above  all  things,  each  must  learn  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  the  other.  The  preparatory  teacher  can  as 
little  do  v^ith  his  pupils  whatever  he  pleases  as  can  the  college 
professor  do  with  his  older  and  more-developed  students  what- 
ever he  pleases.  The  potter-and-the-clay  theory  of  education  has 
been  found  to  be  based  on  a  beautiful  but  treacherous  analogy. 
Many  a  teacher  is  as  little  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  pre- 
paratory work  as  is  the  conscientious  professor  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  work  that  he  turns  out  of  college.  So,  my  good 
college  professor,  do  not  blame  the  preparatory  teacher  for  tlie 
poor  preparation  of  your  students,  but  think  of  some  of  your 
own  weak  Seniors,  for  whose  mental  equipment  you  yourself 
would  hardly  care  to  be  held  responsible.  Do  not  expect  more 
from  the  preparatory  school  than  you  yourself  can  furnish. 
When  a  student  does  not  conduct  himself  properly  in  your  col- 
lege classes,  do  not  blame  the  teacher  under  whom  he  prepared 
and  for  whom  he,  perhaps,  behaved,  but  maintain  discipline  in 
your  own  class.  It  may  be  profitable  to  compare  briefly  the  posi- 
tions of  the  professor  and  the  teacher.  Usually  the  professor  has 
an  endowed  chair,  has  before  him  but  one  class  at  a  time,  and  that^ 
generally,  of  students  of  a  more  advanced  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  preparatory  teacher  too  often  must  depend  on  the 
income  of  the  school,  must  teach  a  class  and  maintain  discipline 
with  the  other  members  of  the  school,  and,  moreover,  has  to 
deal  with  boys  and  young  men  when  their  ideas  of  conduct  and 
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conscience  are  still  very  hazy.  And  yet  some  college  professors 
are  inclined  to  blame  the  preparatory  teacher  for  poor  work  in 
college.  My  dear  professor,  if  you  do  not  find  the  applicant 
prepared,  do  not  admit  him.  But  too  often  you  take  him  any- 
way. 

This  brings  me  to  the  one  prime  duty  of  a  college  to  its  prepar- 
atory school,  and  that  is,  the  college  should  not  admit  students 
on  condition.  To  admit  on  conditions  too  often  is  a  farce.  How 
often  are  the  conditions  as  fully  and  as  thoroughly  satisfied 
as  if  the  work  had  previously  been  done  in  regular  course  .-' 
Young  men,  anxious  to  save  time  and  not  very  particular  as  to 
thoroughness  of  preparation,  eager  to  get  through  and  obtain  a 
diploma,  thus  enter  college  on  just  as  little  as  they  possibly  can. 
Such  admission  on  condition  is  a  confession  that  the  student  is 
not  properly  prepared,  but  that,  without  regard  to  this  fact,  he 
is  nevertheless  admitted.  Such  a  proceeding  is  most  detrimen- 
tal to  the  efficiency  and  the  prosperity  of  a  preparatory  school  ; 
it  demoralizes  preparatory  work  and  practically  destroys  the 
standard.  Such  admission  makes  the  Freshman  class  a  sort  of 
preparatory  class  in  which  the  variously-prepared  students  must 
be  "  coached  "  into  a  homogeneous  whole.  The  evil  results  of 
conditioning  fall  with  redoubled  weight  upon  the  preparatory 
school.  The  very  professor  who  accepts  a  student  on  conditions 
is  too  often  tempted  to  attribute  the  student's  poor  progress  in 
college  to  poor  preparation,  when  said  professor  should  blame 
himself  for  having  accepted  so  poorly-prepared  a  student. 
What  kind  of  work  can  the  school  do,  what  kind  of  standard 
can  it  maintain,  when  both  teacher  and  pupil  know  that  the 
applicant  will  be  admitted,  whether  he  has  read  two  books  of 
the  Anabasis  or  six .''  If  your  standard  calls  for  six  books, 
demand  six  or  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  and  accept 
the  applicant  on  what  he  offers.  This  miserable  system  of 
conditioning  leads  to  hasty  preparation  in  which  students  try  to 
enter  college  on  the  shortest  possible  time  and  the  smallest 
possible  quantity.  If  you  lower  the  bars  by  conditioning,  you 
must  not  blame  the  preparatory  school  for  poor  preparation, 
but  thank  yourselves  for  it.     Make  it  impossible  for  the  student 
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to  enter  except  according  to  the  general  requirements,  and  he 
must  devote  the  necessary  time  and  effort  to  his  preparation. 
Then  can  the  preparatory  school  maintain  a  standard.  As  it  is, 
conditioning  is  both  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  teacher,  the 
student,  and  the  professor.  On  this  subject  Ex-President 
Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  speaking  of  his  college  days, 
says  :  "  There  was  one  thing  in  the  usages  of  that  day  at  Yale 
on  which  those  of  the  present  time  are  not  an  improvement. 
After  his  entrance  examination,  a  boy  was  either  in  college  or 
he  was  out  of  it.  There  were  no  half-way  admissions, — 'on  con- 
ditions,' as  the  phrase  is,  meaning  that  there  is  a  supplementary 
examination  to  come  by  and  by.  A  man  might  '  scrape 
through,'  as  it  was  called,  and  be  liable  to  founder  further  on  ; 
but  he  might  also,  with  due  diligence,  even  after  such  a  peril, 
swing  clear,  and  become  in  time  a  superior  scholar,  —  a  thing  of 
no  infrequent  occurrence."  ^ 

Another  duty  the  college  owes  the  preparatory  school  is  the 
proper  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  school.  If  the  school  is 
worthy  of  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  its  students  should  be  admitted 
to  college  on  the  certificate  of  the  preparatory  authorities.  Such 
a  course  would  properly  recognize  the  preparatory  teacher  and 
his  work,  and  would  give  him  the  position  in  education  which 
his  labors  and  attainments  fully  deserve  ;  for  to  be  the  head  of  a 
first-class  preparatory  school  requires  a  general  scholarship,  a  fer- 
tility of  resources,  and  a  patient  labor  that  would  by  no  means  do 
shame  to  many  a  college  professor's  chair.  The  demand  that  such 
work  be  recognized  by  certificates  is  altogether  just  and  reason- 
able. As  the  professor  of  mathematics  does  not,  by  personal 
examination,  call  into  question  the  recommendation  of  the  head 
of  the  classical  department,  so  the  college  faculty  should  recog- 
nize the  honest  work  of  the  preparatory  school  by  a  like  confi- 
dence in  its  recommendation.  Who  is  better  able  to  know  the 
fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  Freshman  class,  the  college  pro- 
fessor, with  his  single  entrance  examination,  or  the  preparatory 
teacher,  who,  by  daily  personal  contact  in  the  recitation-room, 

1  "  How  I  was  Educated  Papers,  "  p.  35. 
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knows  the  habits,  the  baility,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  "i 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question. 

This  method  also  is  more  just  to  the  student.  It  obviates  an 
unnecessary  entrance  examination,  in  which  excitement  and  ner- 
vous tension  often  do  not  permit  the  best  display  of  the  student's 
ability.  We  all  know  what  sad  havoc  examinations  sometimes 
play  with  the  student's  wits  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Colton's 
"  Lacon,"  "  examinations  are  formidable  even  to  the  best  pre- 
pared, for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask  more  questions  than  the 
wisest  man  can  answer."  In  promotion  by  certificate  previous 
standing  in  class  and  the  honest  effort  of  continued  work  would 
be  the  tests,  far  better  than  a  single  examination. 

Another  duty  our  colleges  owe  their  preparatory  schools  is, 
if  possible,  a  more  uniform  standard  of  admission.  The  varying 
standard  renders  it  extremely  difficult  and  additionally  expensive 
for  certain  schools  that  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  preparing 
students  for  different  colleges.  So  long  as  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission varies  as  it  still  varies,  there  is  special  reason  why  each 
institution  should  have  its  own  preparatory  school. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  by  way  of  conclusion  :  Each  institution 
should  have  its  own  preparatory  department,  properly  endowed 
and  equipped.  Both  school  and  college  should  have  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  relations.  Each  should  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  and  the  limitations  of  the  other.  The  col- 
leges should  adopt  and  maintain  a  fair  and  uniform  standard  of 
admission.  "  Positively  no  admission  on  condition  "  should  be 
the  motto  over  every  college  door.  Students  should  be  admitted 
on  certificates  from  reputable  preparatory  schools. 

George  Taylor  Ettinger. 


Academic  Department  of  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


SOME  DEFICIENCIES  OF  COLLEGE  CATALOGUES. 

THERE  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  not  far  from  five  hundred  educational  institutions 
which  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  those  who  have 
completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  besides  scores  of  so- 
called  colleges,  normal,  agricultural,  and  technological,  whose 
graduate  may  receive  at  his  option  almost  any  title.  At  stated 
periods  of  the  year  these  colleges  and  universities  issue  —  pre- 
sumably for  purposes  of  information  —  descriptive  pamphlets, 
containing  the  names  of  officers  and  students,  outlines  of  courses 
of  study,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  institution.  To  a 
person  of  leisure  and  patience  the  perusal  of  these  five  hundred 
catalogues  will  afford  much  that  is  interesting  ;  but  to  one  who 
looks  through  their  many  pages  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  find 
out  definite  facts,  to  compare  the  position  of  this  or  that  college 
on  a  particular  question  with  that  of  some  other  college,  —  to 
him  this  mass  of  literature  will  bring  perplexity  and  disap- 
pointment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1891,  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
examine  all  the  catalogues  at  his  disposal,  with  a  view  to  find 
out  certain  matters  of  requirement  for  admission  to  the  various 
colleges.  It  was  in  the  pursuance  of  this  task  that  the  difficul- 
ties were  met  which  have  led  to  the  writing  of  this  article. 
Statistics  taken  from  annual  publications  are  at  best  faulty. 
The  body  of  material  is  constantly  changing.  Every  week 
brings  new  catalogues,  and  as  colleges  grow  and  views  change, 
requirements  grow  and  change  with  them  ;  so  that  in  any  given 
instance  the  facts  of  to-day  may  differ  widely  from  the  facts  of 
yesterday  or  to-morrow.  However,  the  figures  which  are  here 
quoted,  taken  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  we  should  expect 
the  greatest  degree  of  uniformity  that  can  be  obtained,  may  be 
considered  reasonably  consistent.     Of   the  ten  or  twelve  sub- 
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jects  on  which  information  was  sought,  two  will  suffice  to  show 
in  what  respects  the  catalogues  of  to-day  are  most  conspicuously 
deficient. 

I,  A  subject  that  is  attracting  no  little  attention  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  admission  by  certificate.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  many  colleges,  both  eastern  and  western,  to  admit  to  the 
Freshman  class,  without  examination,  students  who  present 
statements  signed  by  their  instructors,  to  the  effect  that  an 
assigned  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished.  In  some 
cases  these  certificates  are  received  only  from  preparatory 
schools  designated  in  the  catalogue,  in  other  cases  from  any 
high  school  of  recognized  standing  in  the  State  ;  while  still 
others  make  no  limitation,  but  apparently  accept  statements 
from  any  school  in  the  State,  —  or  out  of  it.  To  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  colleges  in  general  on  this  question,  all  the  mate- 
rial readily  accessible  has  been  examined,  with  the  following 
result :  — 

Of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  catalogues  of  American 
colleges^  (exclusive  of  Canadian  colleges  and  industrial  insti- 
tutions), one  hundred  and  forty-one  make  no  mention  of 
admission  other  than  by  examination,  and  give  no  hint  that 
admission  by  certificate  has  ever  been  heard  of.  Of  this  num- 
ber (one  hundred  and  forty-one),  forty-five  contain  absolutely  no 
information  as  to  requirements  for  admission.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  catalogues  distinctly  state  or  imply  that  certifi- 
cates will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  in  some  or  all 
branches.  In  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  cases  it  is  distinctly 
stated  or  implied  that  no  certificates  will  be  received,  notwith- 
standing the  statement  by  President  Eliot  that  "  the  adoption 

'Colleges  from  which  statistics  are  taken  by  States:  Ohio,  35;  Pennsylvania, 
33;  Tennessee,  28;  Illinois,  23;  Missouri,  22;  New  York,  21 ;  Kentucky,  21;  Iowa, 
17;  Texas,  17;  Indiana,  16;  Kansas,  13;  California,  13;  Massachusetts,  13;  North 
Carolina,  13;  Virginia,  13;  South  Carolina,  12;  Louisiana,  11 ;  Alabama,  10; 
Georgia,  10 ;  Mississippi,  10;  Wisconsin,  10;  Michigan,  9;  Minnesota,  7;  Mary- 
land, 7;  Nebraska,  7;  New  Jersey,  6;  West  Virginia,  6;  Arkansas,  5;  Colorado,  4; 
District  of  Columbia,  4;  Connecticut,  3;  Florida,  3;  Maine,  3;  Oregon,  3;  South 
Dakota,  3;  Vermont,  3;  New  Mexico,  2;  Utah,  2;  Delaware,!;  Montana,!;  New 
Hampshire,  i ;  North  Dakota,  i ;  Nevada,  i ;  Rhode  Island,  i ;  Washington,  i : 
Eastern,  85;  AVestern  and  Middle,  195;   Southern,  165  — 445. 
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by  most  American  colleges  —  by  all  the  New  England  colleges 
except  Harvard  and  Yale  —  of  the  practice  of  admitting  school 
graduates  without  examination,  on  the  certificates  of  their 
schools,  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  resort  to  the  strict  ad- 
mission examinations  which  are  the  only  gate  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B."^  In  addition  to 
this,  the  writer  knows  from  his  own  experience  that  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  "  non-certificate  "  colleges,  a  well- 
known  Massachusetts  institution,  regularly  admits  pupils  of 
certain  schools  without  examination.  The  remaining  four  of 
the  four  hundred  and  forty-five  colleges  hold  no  formal  exami- 
nations. 

The  pupil  preparing  to  enter  a  given  college  naturally  wishes 
to  be  informed  on  certain  matters  of  interest  :  admission,  time, 
place  and  nature  of  examination,  fee  for  tuition,  course  of 
study,  etc.  Where  shall  he  seek  this  information,  if  not  in  the 
college  catalogue .''  To  serve  its  ostensible  purpose,  the  cata- 
logue should  contain  all  facts  relating  to  entrance ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  there  is  a  way  in  which  the  candidate  may  escape  a 
part  of  the  examination  which  he  dreads,  to  him,  at  least,  that 
fact  has  an  especial  interest.  If  a  college  is  willing  to  receive 
students  on  trust,  as  it  were,  a  statement  to  that  effect  ought  to 
appear  in  its  published  announcement.  Yet  numbers  of  col- 
leges are  silent  on  this  point,  though  ready  enough,  if  requested, 
to  accept  candidates  without  examination.  It  is  possible  that 
the  custom  of  giving  and  receiving  certificates  has  not  yet 
reached  the  more  remote  places  of  learning  ;  or  perhaps  they 
despair  of  meeting  with  applicants  from  any  preparatory  school 
but  that  connected  with  their  own  institution.  But  if  a  grad- 
uate of  a  fitting  school  of  national  reputation  should  apply  for 
admission  to  any  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  col- 
leges which  do  not  state  that  certificates  will  be  accepted 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  received  on  the  strength 
of  his  recommendations. 

II.     But  that  is  by  no  means   the  only  deficiency  in  the  aver- 

'  Report  of  President  of  Harvard  College  for  1 889-90,  p.  9.     The  Italics  are  mine. 
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age  catalogue.  The  entire  subject  of  admission  requirements 
is  in  too  many  cases  inadequately  presented.  Of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  catalogues  examined,  forty-five,  as  above 
stated,  carefully  avoid  anything  that  may  resemble  information 
on  these  matters,  while  seven  others  merely  allude  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  examination,  but  give  no  clue  as  to  its  nature.  This 
omission  —  and  it  is  a  serious  fault  —  is  found  also  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  other  cases,  where,  fortunately,  the  course  of 
study  pursued  at  the  fitting  school  connected  with  the  college 
enables  us  to  form  an  idea,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  applicants.  Even  then,  some  of  the 
courses  outlined  are  so  extravagant  that  one  is  inclined  to 
pity  pupils,  if  really  required  to  pass  examinations  upon  them. 
A  few  institutions  probably  would  excuse,  on  the  ground 
of  cost  of  printing,  the  meagreness  of  the  information  which 
they  publish,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  modest  pamphlets  issued  by  them.  A  proper  and  well- 
equipped  catalogue,  like  those  of  some  of  our  New  England 
colleges,  is  necessarily  a  work  of  care  and  expense,  an  under- 
taking beyond  the  attainment  of  many  struggling  institutions. 
But  in  most  cases  where  omissions  have  been  found  there  is 
little  room  for  a  plea  of  economy.  Many  a  catalogue  whose 
size  and  appearance  give  promise  of  copious  information  will 
be  found  deficient  in  respect  to  its  requirements,  though  per- 
haps containing  many  pages  of  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
non-essential,  matter.  At  least  forty  catalogues  in  the  four 
hundred  and  forty-five,  especially  those  of  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  devote  half  their  pages  to  elaborate  descriptions 
of  college  societies,  and  prizes  and  medals  offered  for  various 
attainments ;  while  only  two  of  them  publish  full  require- 
ments for  admission.  A  score  or  more  of  other  colleges  expend 
the  flower  of  their  eloquence  in  praising  the  natural  scenery  of 
their  locality,  its  acknowledged  value  as  a  health  resort,  or  the 
cultured  and  refined  atmophere  of  its  surroundings.  This  is  a 
failing  especially  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  in  some  instances 
undoubtedly  is  rewarded  by  attracting  a  student  or  two ;  who, 
however,  must  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  authorities. 
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in  order  to  learn  the  necessary  details  which  the  catalogue 
received  failed  to  state.  The  catalogues  of  another  class  devote 
much  space  to  essays  on  the  value  of  higher  education,  biog- 
raphies of  past  and  present  instructors  or  trustees,  the  ad- 
vantages of  early  piety, —  all  excellent  in  their  place,  but  mal 
apropos  in  a  college  catalogue.  Others  crowd  or  wholly  omit 
necessary  information,  to  find  room  for  minute  '*  Rules  for 
Behavior,"  as  if  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  required  from  one 
to  two  pages  of  moral  guidance  in  order  to  pursue  their  studies 
with  profit.  Then  there  are  others, —  like  boarding-schools  for 
girls, —  which  print  in  long  lists  the  precise  number  of  napkins, 
handkerchiefs,  and  forks  requisite  for  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
education  ;  while  certain  colleges,  where  military  drill  is  prac- 
tised, publish  dazzling  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  col- 
lege uniform,  even  to  the  number  of  brass  buttons  prescribed 
for  an  A.  B.  cum  laude.  All  these  specifications  may  have  their 
advantages, —  for  we  must  not  be  hypercritical, —  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  one  catalogue,  which,  though  deficient  in  many  par- 
ticulars, finds  space  for  a  two-page  dissertation  on  the  evils  of 
co-education  } 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  America  will  adopt  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  their 
requirements  for  admission.  But  may  we  not  hope,  even  before 
that  time,  for  better  methods  of  announcing  those  require- 
ments .''  The  editors  and  compilers  of  the  various  catalogues 
need  only  compare  their  own  productions  with  the  model  issues 
of  most  of  our  New  England  colleges  to  know  what  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  announcement  is.  Let  them  at  least  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  wish  to  know,  the  What,  When,  and 
Where  of  admission  requirements.  This  done,  if  a  particular 
college  possesses  peculiar  social  or  natural  advantages  ( as  is 
frequently  the  case ),  the  editor  may  with  a  free  conscience 
insert  the  fact,  together  with  any  other  reading  matter  of  gen- 
eral public  interest.  But  the  bare  facts,  the  facts  which  a 
student  needs,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  or  slighted. 

Clarence  W.  Gleason. 
RoxBURY  Latin  School. 


SOME    REASONS    FOR    BELIEF   IN    THE   FUTURE 
OF   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

THE  second  year  of  University  Extension  is  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  men  naturally  look  toward  the  future  with  ques- 
tion and  prophecy.  It  has  not  infrequently  been  asserted  that  the 
third  year  of  University  Extension  is  to  be  its  crucial  year.  Are 
the  days  of  University  Extension  numbered,  or  are  there  reasons 
for  hopeful  prophecy  .-'  Mistakes  have  undoubtedly  attended  the 
introduction  of  a  movement  so  widely  related  ;  but  in  spite  of 
mistakes,  in  spite  of  many  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
development,  in  spite  of  the  natural  reaction  after  the  first  flush 
of  enthusiasm,  there  are,  we  hold,  strong  reasons  for  a  belief  in 
the  future  of  University  Extension. 

Already  University  Extension  has  passed  two  stages  of  its 
existence  :  I.  The  stage  of  indifference.  Two  recent  magazine 
articles,  "  Pros  and  Contras  on  University  Extension,"  by 
President  Super,  of  Ohio  University,  and  "  Some  Doubts  about 
University  Extension,"  by  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  indicate 
that  the  stage  of  indifference  has  already  passed,  and  that  Uni- 
versity Extension  has  proved  itself  to  be  possessed  of  a  vigorous 
vitality.  The  question  is  no  longer,  "  What  is  University 
Extension  .?  "  but,  "  Has  University  Extension  come  to  stay  .-'  " 
No  man  stays  in  this  world  when  neither  God  nor  man  has  use 
for  him.  So  long  as  he  is  needed  for  the  share  he  takes  in  the 
world's  work,  or  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  divine  purpose 
for  humanity  through  him,  he  lives.  As  with  men,  so  with 
movements.  If  they  meet  human  needs,  they  live;  if  not,  they 
die.  Has  University  Extension  come  to  stay.-*  Yes,  if  the  peo- 
ple want  it,  and  are  ready  for  the  help  it  can  bring.  The 
answer  therefore  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer 
to  another :  Has  America  any  considerable  class  of  people 
348 
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ready   for  University  Extension  ?     The    thoughtful    mind   will 
recognize  the  force  of  the  following  facts  :  — 

1.  In  all  our  great  cities  and  towns  a  large  proportion  of  the 
well-to-do  citizens,  and  their  children,  are  graduates  either  of 
high  schools,  or  of  private  institutions  of  equally  high  grade. 
These  schools  are  the  last  step  in  the  American  educational 
system  before  entering  the  university.  These  people,  therefore, 
are  ready  for  "  university  education  "  whenever  it  can  be  brought 
to  them. 

2.  A  large  body  of  people  in  these  same  cities  is  composed 
of  high-grade  teachers,  whose  pupils  go  directly  from  their 
instruction  into  the  universities.  Teachers  whose  boys  pass 
with  honor,  year  after  year,  the  examinations  for  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  and  Cornell,  are  not  likely  to  be  behind 
their  pupils  in  preparation  for  university  education. 

3.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  our  large  cities 
is  made  up  either  of  college  graduates  or  of  those  who  have 
spent  from  one  to  three  years  in  college.  Unquestionably,  uni- 
versity education  is  for  these  also. 

4.  Another  class  ready  for  university  education  is  made  up  of 
well-educated  women  of  leisure,  who  have  carried  on  for  years 
certain  lines  of  study,  far  beyond  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  college.  While  they  may  not  have  studied  Latin  and  Greek 
up  to  the  university  standard,  their  work  in  the  lines  chosen  has 
often  been  pushed  farther  than  that  of  college  graduates  in  the 
same  line.  Women's  clubs,  studying  history,  literature,  and  art 
under  the  best  university  professors,  are  a  feature  of  all  the 
leading  centres  of  intellectual  life  in  America. 

5.  There  is  a  much  larger  body  of  persons  engaged  in  con- 
tinuous, self-chosen  study  in  the  great  Chautauqua  movement. 
These  are  adults,  who  know  what  they  want,  why  they  want  it, 
and  how  much  of  a  sacrifice  they  are  ready  to  make  to  obtain  it. 
They  have  felt  the  need  of  the  personal  element  which  Chautau- 
qua lacks,  and  which  University  Extension  supplies  in  the 
lecturer  and  his  personal  instruction  in  the  "  class."  Chautauqua 
and  the  Society  for  Home  Study  have  been  forerunners  of 
University  Extension,  and  have  prepared  the  way  for  it.     These 
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two  movements  have  won  a  persistent  and  increasing  success, 
and  offer  a  very  solid  front  to  the  criticism  that  the  American 
people  will  soon  tire  of  University  Extension.  Why  of  this 
more  than  of  those  .'' 

6.  Just  below  all  these,  but  treading  close  upon  their  steps, 
is  a  great  body  of  those  who  began  a  high-school  course,  but 
after  one  or  more  years  were  compelled,  through  sickness  or 
necessity,  to  resign  the  longed-for  education.  To  great  num- 
bers of  these  people  University  Extension  comes  as  a  boon,  a 
chance  to  try  again  for  what  they  held  dear. 

7.  Next  comes  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  those  whom,  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  these  others  who  have  carried  on 
higher  education  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  we  might  call  the 
non-professional  students.  Here  are  found  (a)  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  in  comfortable  circumstances,  whose  fre- 
quent, truthful  utterance  is,  "  We  did  n't  have  such  opportunities 
for  education  in  our  day  "  ;  (b)  the  elder  sisters  and  brothers  in 
families  overtaken  by  misfortune,  who  have  resigned  their  own 
hopes  to  win  bread  for  the  younger  ones  ;  (c)  the  great  country 
population,  from  which  so  often  America  has  drawn  a  savior  of 
the  nation  in  an  hour  of  peril  ;  and  (d)  those  "  poor  and  lowly  " 
ones,  to  whom  University  Extension  is  so  often  stated  to  have 
a  "  special  mission."  University  Extension  is  for  the  poor  and 
lowly,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  this  "  greatest  factor  in  modern  edu- 
cation "  that  it  is  for  the  ivhole  nation  without  distinction  of 
class  or  condition.  But  perhaps  enough  has  already  been  said 
to  show  why  our  Extension  students  in  America,  as  a  body,  are 
ready  for  it ;  and  why,  as  the  Montreal  Star  puts  it,  "  University 
Extension  has  only  to  be  advocated  in  an  American  city  or  town  to 
be  appreciated  and  seized  upon."  Is  there  not  in  these  facts  an 
explanation  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  movement  has  taken 
root  in  America,  spreading  in  a  single  year  from  Maine  to  Cal- 
ifornia, from  Canada  to  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico .''  Is  there 
not  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  University  Extension 
in  America,  has  within  its  student-body  the  elements  of  perma- 
nent success  .■* 

II.     University  Extension  has  passed  its  local  stage  and  com- 
mands national  recognition.     The  Conference  on  University  Ex- 
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tension  held  at  Philadelphia  last  December  was  a  representative, 
national  body.  Delegates  from  more  than  fifty  universities  and 
colleges,  and  representatives  from  every  section  of  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  where  University  Exten- 
sion is  nevertheless  well  started,  sat  through  every  session  with 
alert,  interested  attention.  The  Church,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  numerous 
educational  institutions,  such  as  Pratt  and  Drexel  Institutes, 
were  all  represented  by  their  ablest  men,  who  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral discussions  of  the  Conference.  It  was  significant  that  in  so 
large  a  gathering,  where  the  freest  discussion  was  invited,  not  a 
voice  was  raised  in  opposition  ;  but  the  whole  tone  and  trend  of 
every  speech  was  the  recognition  of  University  Extension  as  a 
potent  factor  in  national  upbuilding.  It  is  in  this  national 
attitude  toward  University  Extension  that  its  hope  for  the 
future  lies.  No  educational  institution  of  the  country  is  to-day 
what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Our  universities,  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  our  entire  public-school  system,  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  best  national  thought  and  intelligence  ;  and  what 
we  prize  as  our  best  educational  features,  are  so  because  they 
have  been  enlarged  and  developed  in  keeping  with  the  growing 
need  of  each  new  period  in  the  national  life. 

The  man  who  asks  "  Do  you  think  that  University  Extension 
in  its  present  form  will  be  a  success }  "  writes  himself  down  as 
lacking  in  philosophical  insight.  No  vital  force  in  society  suc- 
ceeds "in  its  present  form."  It  grows ;  and  no  growing  move- 
ment retains  its  "present  form."  The  principles  of  University 
Extension  are  sound,  and  will  live,  whatever  the  outward  form 
or  organization  in  which  they  embody  themselves.  It§  strongest 
supporters,  the  English  leaders  themselves,  constantly  assert 
that  the  present  form  is  only  tentative.  From  the  day  of 
Charlemagne  to  that  of  William  II.,  history  emphasizes  the 
value  of  "  education  for  the  nation  ;  "  a  nation  is  truly  great  just 
in  proportion  to  its  attitude  toward  the  training  and  uplifting  of 
its  people.  For  this  reason,  every  movement  which  has  for  its 
object  the  elevation  of  the  race,  has  a  claim  upon  the  honest, 
careful,  and  even  critical  attention  of  the  great  educators  of  the 
nation.     By  its  noble  aims,  by  the  vitality  it  has  shown,  and  by 
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the  national  recognition  it  has  already  commanded,  University- 
Extension  stands  before  the  nation  to-day  for  judgment  on  its 
merit  as  a  factor  in  human  progress,  —  a  judgment  which  cannot 
be  shirked,  but  will  be  recorded  in  history  by  the  action  or  inac- 
tion of  the  nation  in  regard  to  it.  University  Extension  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  factor  already  complete  and  perfect  in  itself  — 
even  Christianity  in  its  nineteenth-century  embodiment  is 
hardly  recognizable  as  the  Christianity  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, —  but  a  factor  containing  within  itself  the  potent  germs 
of  national  benediction.  Now  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
is  challenged,  the  great  leaders  of  educational  progress  become 
responsible  for  its  life  or  death. 

Prof.  Palmer  classes  his  "  doubts  "  about  University  Exten- 
sion as  of  three  sorts  :  i.  Those  which  suspect  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  two  countries  which  try  the  experiment.  2. 
Those  which  are  incredulous  about  the  permanent  renspose 
which  our  people  will  make  to  the  education  offered.  3.  Those 
which  question  the  possibility  of  securing  a  stable  body  of  exten- 
sion teachers.  The  second  of  these,  we  hold,  is  answered  by 
the  nature  of  the  component  elements  of  the  student-body  in 
America,  as  indicated  above.  The  first  has  likewise  its  answer 
in  the  very  admission  of  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  two 
countries.  "  Public  libraries,  reading-clubs,  illustrated  maga- 
zines, free  high  schools,"  and  the  American  method  "  of  treating 
all  men  alike  as  rational,"  the  organization  of  the  American 
College  from  the  first  "  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  the 
"widely  developed  system  of  free  public  schools  "  keeping  itself 
"  closely  in  touch  with  popular  ideas,"  showing  itself  "capable 
of  expansion,  too,  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  modern  enlargevtent 
of  knowledge,'' — all  these  and  more,  render  the  "fundamental 
difference  in  the  two  countries  "  a  strong  argument  for  belief 
in  the  future  of  University  Extension,  both  in  the  preparation 
of  the  people  for  what  University  Extension  can  do  for  them, 
and  as  fitting  the  leaders  of  national  thought  to  cope  with  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  must  naturally  beset  a  movement 
so  far-reaching  in  its  aims  and  scope. 

A  pertinent  illustration  of  the  above  is  found  in  the  attitude 
of  the  press  toward  University  Extension.    In  England  the  best 
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papers  have  always  recognized  the  Extension  movement ;  but 
only  last  summer  Mr.  Sadler  stated  as  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting,  the  fact  that  through  its  influ- 
ence University  Extension  had  become  a  publicly  recognized 
movement,  inasmuch  as  it  had  commanded  notice  and  attention 
from  the  general  press, — and  this  after  twenty-five  years  of 
existence  on  the  part  of  this  "  very  successful  English  move- 
ment"! In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  press,  even 
from  the  beginning,  has  recognized  its  position  as  the  leader  of 
public  thought.  Those  who  have  watched  the  press  notices  on 
the  subject  can  cite  many  instances  where  the  first  public 
mention  of  University  Extension  in  a  community  came  from  a 
local  paper.  It  gave  a  history  of  the  movement,  its  methods  of 
organization  and  study.  It  called  a  mass  meeting  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  undertaking  the  work.  It  encouraged  the 
new  organization  when  formed,  and  called  to  its  aid  the  wealth 
of  those  who  were  able  to  guarantee  free  courses.  Indeed,  so 
watchful  is  the  press,  that,  oddly  enough,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
an  editor  complains  that  "The  Atlantic  article  in  the  March 
number  has  as  yet  not  elicited  any  reply  giving  American  Uni- 
versity Extension  a  more  cheerful  future "  !  To  the  writer, 
this  very  article  of  Prof.  Palmer's  is  a  proof  that  University 
Extension  is  safe  in  America.  When  our  best  thinkers  will  set 
before  us  clearly  the  defects  and  dangers  which  at  present  sur- 
round our  new  educational  factor,  other  thinkers  equally  strong 
will  bend  their  energies  to  remedy  the  one  and  to  avert  the 
other. 

In  University  Extension,  America  does  not  have  to  contend 
against  the  odds  which  so  often  restrict  her  in  other  movements. 
A  young  country  full  of  fire  and  strength,  and  a  helpful  demo- 
cratic spirit,  has  a  more  promising  field  for  University  Extension 
than  a  slow,  conservative  country,  hampered  by  class  distinctions 
and  aristocratic  traditions.  Who  shall  till  this  field  .''  This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  securing  a  stable  body  of  extension  teachers.  No  close 
student  of  American  affairs  who  has  watched  our  natural  devel- 
opment for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
numberless  new  careers  opened  to  men  and  women  through  the 
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natural  progress  of  science,  arts,  and  invention.  Nor  can  he  be 
over-apprehensive  lest,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  social 
development,  the  crisis  should  not  produce  the  man.  Where  do 
our  universities  obtain  their  teachers  .''  Do  we  import  them  all, 
or  do  we  make  them  through  the  combined  influences  of  our  own 
educational  agencies,  great  and  small,  and  the  advantages  of  study- 
in  foreign  universities .-'  University  Extension  will  be  content 
with  just  as  good  teachers  as  our  universities  employ.  The  uni- 
versities procure  them  mostly  right  in  our  midst.  The  demand 
made  by  the  Chicago  University  upon  the  older  universities  for 
their  best  men  will  have  a  stimulating  effect  all  along  the  line. 
When  the  next  great  university  is  founded,  there  will  be  more 
best  men  to  draw  from  !  So  with  University  Extension.  The  de- 
mand will  create  the  supply.  If  the  service  be  exacting  on  health 
and  strength,  the  greater  must  be  the  salary.  It  is  a  question  of 
money,  after  all.  Colleges  and  universities  with  sufficient  means 
at  their  command  might  employ  men  on  the  condition  of  alter- 
nate service  at  home  and  in  the  extension  field,  with  increased 
salary  for  the  harder  years ;  and  the  advantage  would  lie  vastly 
on  the  side  of  the  institutions  pursuing  this  course.  College 
presidents  are  already  finding  that  the  men  who  go  out  as  lec- 
turers in  University  Extension  courses  are  doing  better  work  in 
their  own  classes.  The  effort  to  please  and  instruct  a  promis- 
cuous and  popular  audience,  reacts  upon  the  university  class- 
room ;  the  individual  needs  of  the  students  are  more  carefully 
studied ;  the  teaching  is  modified  to  meet  them,  and  professor 
and  student  come  into  more  sympathetic  relations. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  university  teachers  are 
not  always  successful  as  University  Extension  teachers.  In 
any  department  of  life,  it  is  easier  for  the  younger  men  than  for 
the  old,  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  environments  and  demands ; 
and  it  is  to  the  younger  men  that  the  universities  as  well  as 
University  Extension  always  turn  for  new  teachers.  Uni- 
versity Extension  has  been  called  a  young  man's  movement. 
Why  not .''  "  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are 
strong."  Strong  not  only  in  physical  force,  enthusiasm,  and 
generous  impulses,  but  in  quick  adaptability  and  tractableness. 
"  The  truth  probably  is,  that  without  certain  natural  qualifica- 
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tions  a  man  can  never  become  a  good  lecturer.  And  some  few 
men  may  perhaps  be  gifted  enough  to  dispense  with  any  formal 
training.  Their  earlier  experience  may  have  been  of  a  kind  to 
prepare  them  for  this  special  work.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
majority,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  method  of 
training  could  be  devised  which  would  develop  natural  gifts 
and  make  good  material  into  better."  Such  a  course  of  training 
is  already  devised  and  early  in  the  coming  autumn  the  man 
who  has  in  him  the  germs  of  a  successful  lecturer  will  be 
able  to  get  professional  training  for  a  University  Extension 
career.  When  he  has  it,  what  then  .^  He  must  prove — as 
every  teacher,  whatever  his  professional  training,  has  to  prove  — 
whether  he  would  not  have  been  born  to  his  career  without  it. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  for  two  years  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  the 
master  of  University  Extension  teaching,  was  a  failure !  Of 
course  University  Extension  has  to  suffer  while  the  novice  is 
learning  his  business,  but  so  does  every  school  under  similar 
circumstances.  Why  should  we  demand  of  University  Exten- 
sion what  no  other  educational  agency  has  ever  been  able  to 
give,  or  lay  with  emphasis  at  its  door  the  faults  that  are  equally 
chargeable  to  every  other  educational  movement  in  its  infancy  .-* 
Give  it  time  to  grow  and  become  conscious  of  its  own  strength, 
and  University  Extension  will  fight  its  own  battles.  Meanwhile 
let  it  have  fair  play  in  the  educational  world,  and  let  it  prove  its 
right  to  live.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  spreading  constantly 
in  new  fields,  and  deepening,  through  experience,  in  the  old. 
It  is  creating  an  influence  favorable  to  all  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  All  the  large  universities  report  increased 
numbers.  Experience  is  proving  that  University  Extension 
tends  to  create  a  university  influence,  and  that  "  University 
Extension  means  University  Intension."  Dangers  beset  the. 
new  movement  on  every  side,  dangers  which  its  most  ardent 
supporters  may  precipitate  upon  it.  Let  the  universities,  the 
press,  the  great  educational  leaders,  surround  it  with  their 
watch-care  and  protection,  and  constrain  this  youngest  educa- 
tional child  of  the  century,  to  grow  up  into  a  beautiful  manhood, 
the  blessing  of  our  land.  Ida  M.  Gardner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDITORIAL. 

When  venturing  the  prediction,  in  the  March  issue,  that 
"  all  educational  privileges  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  Univer- 
sity would  eventually  be  open  as  freely  to  women  as  to  men," 
School  and  College  did  not  anticipate  so  early  instances  of 
its  fulfilment  as  the  intervening  three  months  have  brought. 
That  week  must  have  cheered  many  hearts  which  spread  over 
the  civilized  world  the  news  of  three  widely  separated  victories 
for  the  higher  education  of  woman,  —  in  Switzerland,  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  America.  The  details  of  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews  to  women  are  not  at  hand,  but  at  Yale 
University  the  new  measure  plainly  is  not  a  concession  grudg- 
ingly extended.  It  proceeds  from  a  conviction  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  opportunity  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  by 
all  considerations  of  fairness.  Nor  is  there  anything  half-hearted 
about  the  new  venture.  To  the  post-graduate  courses  previously 
ofifered  twenty  new  ones  have  been  added,  making  in  all  two 
hundred  and  six  courses  under  seventy-nine  instructors,  every 
one  of  which  is  open  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men.  The 
third  victory,  the  appointment  of  a  woman  as  Privat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Zurich,  while  involving  elements  more  strictly 
of  a  personal  nature,  is  an  epoch-making  step  in  European  uni- 
versity life.  Even  as  we  record  these  changes  comes  the  news 
of  the  opening  of  the  graduate  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  women,  with  the  gift  of  a  building,  and  the 
establishment  of  eight  fellowships  for  their  use.  Meanwhile, 
Tufts  College  joins  the  ranks  of  those  who  open  their  doors  to 
women.  Thus  the  East  and  West  alike  bow  to  the  advancing 
wave  of  higher  education  for  woman. 

For  as  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mavvr,  recently  pointed  out, — 

"The  West  is  irrevocably  committed  to  the  higher  education 
of  women,  and  in  most  cases  to  co-education.  The  twenty  State 
universities  in  the  West,  partly  endowed  by  the  Government, 
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are,  without  exception,  open  to  women  on  equal  terms.  In 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  there  does  not  exist  a  single  sepa- 
rate college  for  men.  The  two  new  universities,  which  promise 
to  be  the  most  richly  endowed  in  America  —  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  Chicago  —  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  women." 

The  young  women  in  our  colleges  should  hail  all  these  changes 
as  a  reason  for  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to  broad  and  deep 
plans  for  study  beyond  the  day  of  graduation. 

The  kind  of  preparation  for  college  which  is  encouraged  by 
existing  requirements  is  not  altogether  ideal,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. Teachers  of  experience  often  long  for  freedom  to  imitate 
the  son  of  the  poet  Coleridge,  who  fitted  a  student  for  the 
university  without  reference  to  the  text-books  prescribed  and 
with  the  pleasing  result  of  a  particularly  brilliant  examination. 
But  this  is  not  a  result  to  be  relied  on  with  the  present  condi- 
tions surrounding  passage  from  school  to  college.  And  yet 
one  reads  with  surprise  a  sentence  in  a  recent  educational 
editorial  :  — 

"  Just  at  present  the  great  secondary  schools  of  the  country, 
with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  not  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education  at  all:  they  devote  their  energies  to  the  very  different 
task  of  '  preparing  for  college.'  " 

Doubtless  the  exaggeration  must  be  taken  as"  a  means  of 
drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  culture  and  "cram."  But 
even  then,  the  great  secondary  schools  would  scarcely  admit  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  Among  the  honorable  exceptions  must 
be  placed  the  great  public  high  schools,  for  more  than  three 
fourths  of  their  work  is  not  affected  by  college  requirements  in 
the  least.  The  great  academies,  too,  usually  have  a  consider- 
able contingent  of  "  English  "  students  (numbering  at  Phillips 
Academy,  for  instance,  this  year  three  eighths  of  the  whole), 
respecting  whom  the  teachers  stand  in  no  dread  of  college 
requirements.  We  suspect  that  the  evil  hinted  at  is  more  prev- 
alent among  small  schools  and  private  tutors  engaged  in  fitting 
students  for  particular  colleges  than  among  secondary  institu- 
tions as  a  whole. 
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But  with  the  writer's  main  contention,  namely,  that  secondary 
work  should  not  be  narrow,  and  should  not  be  diverted  from  the 
true  interest  of  the  pupil  by  college  requirements,  we  have  a 
hearty  sympathy.  An  excellent  means  of  prevention,  however, 
is  not  yet  entirely  popular,  —  particularly  with  institutions  that 
have  never  tried  it.  We  refer  to  the  certificate  system,  by 
which  schools  instead  of  students  are  examined,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  approved  secondary  schools  are  at  liberty  to  take  for 
their  "  first  object  an  education  suited  to  the  boy  (or  girl)  and 
the  generation,"  without  fear  that  their  graduates  will  be  turned 
back  from  college  doors. 

Under  Home  News  will  be  found  an  interesting  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  practical  working  of  one  experiment  on 
lines  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  at  its  October  meeting.  This  opinion  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  From 
private  advices  the  impression  is  obtained  that  the  grammar 
master  in  charge  of  the  classes  referred  to,  also,  is  enthusiastic 
in  behalf  of  the  innovation  by  reason  of  good  effects  observed. 
He  finds  in  the  students  who  take  Latin  evidence  of  positive 
gains  in  the  direction  of  promptness  of  observation,  accuracy  in 
forming  sounds,  and  other  details  of  their  English  work,  and 
notes  an  appreciable  uplifting  of  the  tone  of  the  school.  One 
feature  of  interest  in  this  case  is  the  retention  of  the  Latin 
division  in  the  same  room  as  the  English  division  of  the  same 
grade.  The  Winchester  plan  evidently  includes  an  intention  of 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  school  while  abandoning  uni- 
formity of  drill.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  secure  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  in  the  old  district  school,  —  the  healthy 
reaction  of  one  division  upon  another. 


NEWS    FROM    ABROAD. 

BELGIUM. 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.    II.  ' 

On  Sept.  20,  1884,  the  Catholic  or  Clerical  Party,  having  obtained 
a  large  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  proceeded  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Liberals  as  to  the  public  schools,  in  spite  of  the  most 
energetic  protests.  "  We  are  masters,"  said  one  of  the  orators 
addressing  the  friends  of  the  schools,  "  and  you  shall  yield." 

The  spirit  of  that  shameful  and  fatal  law  is  shown  in  the  very  first 
paragraph,  according  to  which  any  township  may  be  released  from 
the  obligation  of  establishing  and  maintaining  at  least  one  public 
school  ;  and  the  remaining  articles  are  a  fit  sequence  to  this  one.  I 
shall  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  general  results  by  giving  you  a  few  fig- 
ures relating  to  primary  instruction  alone,  in  the  Province  of  Hainaut, 
asking  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  province  is,  together  with  that  of 
Liege,  the  stronghold  of  liberal  ideas,  and  consequently  one  in  which 
the  commands  of  the  clergy  would  naturally  come  to  less  willing  ears. 
I  hold  in  my  hands  the  official  report  of  the  Permanent  Executive  Com- 
mittee (Deputation  Permanente)  for  1887.  At  that  date,  62  primary 
schools,  54  kindergartens,  and  141  evening  schools  for  adults,  a  total 
of  257  public  schools  of  the  primary  grade,  had  been  suppressed,  and 
the  teachers  summarily  dismissed  whenever  a  pretence  could  be  found, 
or  kept  on  a  mere  pittance  when  a  dismissal  was  believed  to  be 
legally  impossible.  If  you  multiply  these  figures  by  nine,  which  is  the 
number  of  Belgian  provinces,  you  will  obtain  a  result  which  is  far 
from  telling  the  whole  of  the  sad  story.  A  fact  that  goes  far  to  show 
the  animus  of  the  school-destroying  party  is,  that  of  the  62  primary 
schools  referred  to  as  suppressed  only  10  were  boys'  schools,  while  47 
were  for  girls,  and  5  for  both  sexes. 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  principles  underlie  the  law,  by  what 
false  reasoning  the  voters  were  deluded  into  approving  what  has  been 
done  ?  The  discussions  to  which  these  enactments  have  given  birth 
would  fill  volumes,  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  issue. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  the  squandering  of  public  money  on 

1  Begun  in  the  February  number. 
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the  schools,  because,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  the  boldest  of  Bel- 
gian Liberals  has  never  dreamed  of  appropriations  as  generous  as 
those  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Americans  this  reproach 
would  sound  like  a  hollow  mockery.  But  the  Catholic  claims  appear 
to  be  as  follows:  i.  Absolute  freedom  to  teach  for  any  indn'idual  cither 
native  or  foreign  born.  This  proposition  was  most  emphatically  as- 
serted by  the  Catholics,  while  one  of  the  objections  of  the  Liberals 
against  the  teaching  by  members  of  religious  orders,  both  male  and 
female,  was  that  in  many  cases  they  were  irresponsible  foreigners  who 
could  not  inculcate  the  love  of  the  native  land  and  its  free  institutions. 
2.  Incapacity  of  the  State  to  organize  public  schools.,  or.,  if  the  State  was 
obliged  to  establish  and  maintain  such  schools.,  the  desirability  of  suppress- 
ing them.,  and  replacing  thejn  by  private  establishments  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  principle  is  of  course  directly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
liberal  orators  ;  in  vain  they  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  nowhere 
and  at  no  time  had  private  endowments  succeeded  in  sustaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  of  fair  standards.  It  is  useless  for  me  to 
add  anything  on  this  subject,  since  your  readers  are  happily  of  one 
mind  in  their  love  of  public  schools.  3.  Exclusive  co7npetency  of  the 
townships  to  regulate.,  each  for  itself^  all  tJiaiters  pertaining  to  public 
instruction.  A  great  deal  was  made  by  Catholic  speakers  of  the  old  in- 
dependence of  the  Belgian  Commonalties.  They  appealed  to  local  pride 
and  prejudices.  The  object  of  the  articles  of  the  law  in  which  this 
principle  is  embodied  is  evidently  to  keep  the  mass  of  villages  from  com- 
ing into  intellectual  contact  with  the  liberal-minded  larger  towns  ;  for  if 
general  measures  were  to  be  enacted,  it  might  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  more  intelligent  from  prevailing;  or  even  if  the  voice  of  the  cities 
were  stifled  by  the  unintelligent  rural  vote,  the  better-educated  parents 
in  the  cities  might  rebel  against  the  more  oppressive  measures.  Rather 
than  expose  their  whole  system,  the  Catholic  leaders  have,  as  the 
French  say,  ^^  fait  la  part  du  feu"  —  left  the  cities  to  be  consumed  in 
their  wickedness  and  kept  a  sure  control  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
the  rural  constituencies. 

4.  77^1?  exclusive  capacity  of  the  clergy  to  give  and  control  instruction. 
A  few  quotations  from  public  documents  will  show  the  full  import  of 
these  words.  On  Dec.  7,  1878,  a  collective  pastoral  letter,  signed 
by  all  the  bishops  of  Belgium,  contained  the  following  significant 
sentences  :  "  Our  Lord  has  charged  the  pastors  of  the  Church  " 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  "not  only  7vith  the 
instruction.,  but  also  with  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  all  tneti. 
It  is  then  to  the  Church  alone  that  this  high  mission  belongs,  and  it 
is  consequently  to  her  alone  that  it  belongs  to  choose  and  employ 
the  means  for  carrying  it  out."     And  the  bishops  quote  the  "  magnifi- 
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r<?w/ "  letter  which  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX.  addressed  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1864,  to  the  Bishop  of  Freiburg  :  "  In  common  schools,  religious 
teaching  must  have  the  first  place  in  all  that  belongs  to  education  or 
teaching,  and  dominate  in  such  a  way  that  all  other  knowledge  im- 
parted to  the  youth  must  be  considered  as  secondary  matter." 

And  when  the  Belgian  Liberals  answered  that  priests  and  ministers 
were  allowed  to  give  religious  instruction  either  before  or  after  school 
hours  in  the  public-school  buildings  to  the  children  whose  parents 
desired  it,  the  bishops  replied  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  Jan.  31,  1879  : 
"  Bv  religious  instruction  taught  in  school  we  mean  a  lesson  in 
religion  given  by  the  teacher,  or  with  his  assistance,  during  school 
hours,  as  a  class  subject  and  under  the  control  of  the  Church."  And 
in  another  collective  document  of  June  12,  1879,  they  further  said: 
"  Notice,  well-beloved  brethren,  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  absolute 
neutrality  which  constitutes  the  main  vice,  the  essential  malignity  of 
the  secularized  schools,  but  theirneutrality  itself, —  yes,  it  is  neutrality 
that  renders  the  primary  school  dangerous  for  the  children  and  fatal 
to  their  souls." 

Only  one  more  remark  :  not  only  have  schools  been  suppressed, 
but  subjects  have  been  cut  out  of  the  programme,  among  which  are 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  bishops  shall  tell  us  why: 
"  The  multiplicity  of  branches  in  which  the  teacher  must  initiate  the 
children  prevents  them  from  giving  to  religious  instruction  the  full 
attention  which  its  importance  claims "  (Letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Liege,  Dec.  4,  1876). 

The  Bishop  of  Namur  wrote  on  his  side :  "  The  children  are 
taught  too  many  things  ;  it  hurts  their  religious  instruction."  And  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1877,  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  added  :  "The 
branches  of  instruction  added  to  those  which  are  designated  by  the 
law  do  harm  to  the  religious  instruction." 

To  this  it  has  come  ;  and  the  worst  is,  that  a  narrowly  limited  right 
of  suffrage  places  the  control  of  public  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
selfish,  moneyed,  middle  class.  Where  is  relief  to  come  from?  It  is 
possible  that  the  deluded  statesmen  who  govern  the  little  kingdom 
will  learn  through  a  revolution,  as  the  late  Louis  Phillipe  of  France 
did  in  1848,  that  the  approbation  of  a  grasping  and  egotistical  plutoc- 
racy is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  people's  consent,  and  the  hour 
of  reckoning  may  come  sooner  than  they  think. 

Alphoxse  N.  van  Daell. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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ENGLAND. 

THE  APPARATUS   FOR  TEACHING   GREEK. 

Among  the   many  good  things  in  Prof.    Seymour's  papers  on  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  in   Greek  there  is  nothing  that  better  deserves 
the  attention  of  English  schools  than  his  denunciation  of  the  "hammer- 
and-tongs "  method   of  construing  a  Greek   author  sentence  by  sen- 
tence.    This  vice  of  treating  a  chapter  in  a  classic  as  if  it  were  a  col- 
lection of  isolated  examples  in  a  delectus  is  unhappily  still  to  be  found 
amongst  us;  though,  indeed,  very  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
eradicate    it,    and    in   many  places   it  survives  only   in  composition, 
where  it  lingers  long  after  it  has  been  expelled  from  translation.    Two 
tendencies  of  the  immature  mind  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  some  of  our  best  teachers  would  say  to  their  pupils, 
"  See  what  the  author  is  writing  about,  and  what  he  must  mean  to 
say."     A  boy,  in  the  first  place,  is  apt  to  guess,  and  apt  to  "  plunge  "; 
and,  to  prevent  his  making  some  wild  shot  which  shall  convince  exam- 
iners that  he  knows  no  grammar^  he  is  often  told  ioiidem  verbis  not  to 
think  what  the  Greek  is  likely  to  mean  until  by  study  of  the  inflexions 
he    has  found  out  what  it  does  mean.     The  other  tendency  is,  of 
course,  in  English  schools,  indolence.     The  use  of  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary has  merit  of  a  visible  kind,  from  the  point  of  view  of  discipline, 
which  finds  it  too  long  to  recognize  "  recourse  to  a  boy's  own  store  of 
information."     It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  what  the  beginner 
needs  is  a  little  help  to  enable  him  to  convert  his  guesses  at  the  mean- 
ing into  inferences.     Dr.  Abbott,  in  his  Latiii  Gate^  has  supplied  such 
help  for  the  guesses  which  may  be  made  at  Latin  words  through  Eng- 
lish or  French  words  derived  from  them.     But  as   a  guide  to  con- 
nected meaning,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
torians, there  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  appeal  to  the  eye  — 
maps,  plans,  photographs,  models,  all  that  can  aid  the  sluggish  imag- 
ination to  realize  the  scene  —  these  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  slovenly  translation,  and,  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, slovenly  thought.     "  Pictorial  teaching  "  recently  lost  its  most 
eloquent  champion  by  the  death  of  Edward  Thring,  head-master  of 
Uppingham.    It  was  his  special  hobby.     He  had  his  class-rooms  filled 
with  pictures  ;  the  great  school-room  was  surrounded  by  portraits  ;  and 
Uppinghamians  still  tell  of  a  memorable  day  on  which  "  the  Old  Man," 
as  they  affectionately  and   irreverently  called  him,  discovered  a  pro- 
fane addition  to  one  of  these  paintings,  and   denounced  the  act  to  an 
awe-striken  assembly  of  the  whole  school.     Few  who  heard  it  will  for- 
get  the  lecture  upon  "  Pictorial  Teaching  and  Thinking  in  Shape," 
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delivered  by  Mr.  Thring  to  the  Teachers'  Guild.  He  told  us  that  the 
class  must  be  made  to  march  with  the  Roman  army  to  Trasimene,  to 
see  what  the  troops  saw,  to  distinguish  Roman  and  Carthaginian,  to 
witness  the  surprise  and  the  massacre.  Thus  and  only  thus  could 
the  dry  bones  be  made  to  live.  Ocular  as  well  as  oral  demonstration 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Unfortunately  the  apparatus  for  such  teaching  is  still  scanty  and 
expensive.  Something,  indeed,  has  been  done  :  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Ccesar  and  Kampen's  plans  have  made  it  possible  for  boys  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  Gallic  War;  Dr.  Holden's  edition  of  the  Seventh 
Book  and  Mr.  Haverfield's  relief-map  of  Syracuse  enable  us  to  read 
the  Sicilian  expedition  with  a  class  more  easily  than  we  first  read  it 
for  ourselves.  But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  fear  we  must  say 
that  much  has  been  offered  to  us  which  gives  no  real  assistance.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  photographing  so  many  landscapes 
and  ruins  in  a  holiday  tour  in  Italy  or  Greece, — though  that  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  do,  —  reconstruction  must  precede.  It  is  easy  to  view 
the  country  of  the  Remi  or  Bellovaci,  but  the  picture  of  a  peaceful 
village  in  the  midst  of  courttry  as  tame  as  "  petite  culture  "  can  make 
it  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  estimating  Caesar's  difficulties. 
The  Rome,  again,  of  the  Popes  is  not  that  of  the  Empire,  nor  is  the 
Rome  of  the  Empire  that  of  the  Civil  War ;  we  want  not  one  relief- 
map  of  Rome  but  three  at  the  least,  or  we  shall  bewilder  instead  of 
teaching.  Similarly,  the  photograph  of  Athens  exhibited  to  the  class 
should  be  that  of  such  a  model  reconstruction  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and,  provisionally,  should  ignore  the  Turks.  Such 
considerations  as  this  may  account  for  the  existing  want  of  apparatus 
for  classical  teaching.  The  head-master  of  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury, once  "  the  most  famous  centre  of  Greek  study  in  England,"  has 
just  issued  a  circular  letter  to  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
schools  in  supplying  the  deficiency  as  regards  Greek,  "  the  subject  of 
which  they  have  a  prerogative."  The  Teachers'  Guild  are  making  an 
effort  of  the  same  kind,  but,  as  Mr.  Field  says,  are  not  likely  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  a  subject  which  "interests  the  schools  from 
which  they  get  least  assistance."  The  Hellenic  Society,  also,  is  too 
much  devoted  to  vases  and  recondite  antiquarianism  to  help  in  educa- 
tional work.  The  teachers  of  Greek  must  help  themselves,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Field  will  be  exceedingly  ready  to  welcome  any 
suggestions  which  may  be  sent  to  him  from  America.  "  The  need," 
he  says,  " of  some  co-operation,  and  the  saving  of  time  and  money 
which  it  would  effect,  may  be  indicated  in  one  department.  Several 
isolated  individuals  are  at  present  independently  puzzling  out  lists  of 
desiderata  in  photographs  and  lantern-slides.     I  myself  have  had  pre- 
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pared  lantern-slides  of  several  of  the  great  manuscripts.  This  is  a  costly 
and  troublesome  process ;  but  the  desiderata  for  all  are  the  same  ;  the 
list  once  made,  duplicates  could  be  procured  quite  cheaply."  Prob- 
ably many  will  think  that  the  list  most  urgently  needed  is  one  of  really 
historical  relief-maps  and  models  to  illustrate  the  Greek  historians. 

T.  W.  Haddon. 

City  of  London  School,  April  20,  1892. 


FRANCE. 
INSTRUCTION    IN  THE  HISTORY  OF   ART.    II. 

In  the  May  number  of  this  magazine,  after  discussing  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  professor  of  art,  I  said  that  he  must  speak  not  only  to 
the  £ar,  but  as  well  to  the  eye.  He  must  have  the  aid  not  only  of  books, 
but  of  reproductions,  photographs,  engravings,  drawings,  and  casts. 
No  simple  written  description  can  be  adequate  for  a  statue  or  a  pic- 
ture. Nothing  will  suffice  except  the  sight  of  the  object  itself,  or  at 
least  of  its  representation.  Now  there  are  books  enough  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  are  forever  multiplying,  but  very  few  are  made  with  either 
the  competence  or  the  reflection  necessary.  These  are  not  the  faults 
of  the  Kunstgeschichte  of  Kugler  or  that  of  Liibke,  however  :  their  lack 
is  rather  that  of  clearness  and  ease.  Yet  every  teacher  of  art,  and 
every  art  library  should  contain  these  two  works,  and  the  Histoire  de 
r  Art.,  by  C.  Bayet,  a  resume  zX  the  same  time  simple  and  suggestive, 
carefully  illustrated,  and  indispensable  both  to  the  professor,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  plan  of  lessons  and  to  recall  his  remembrances,  and  to 
the  pupil,  in  order  to  fix  his  ideas,  to  assist  his  judgments,  and  to 
leave  in  his  mind  a  luminous  track  of  the  history  of  art.  Praise  is  not 
more  due  to  this  book  than  to  each  of  the  thirty-seven  others  that  go 
to  make  up  the  Bibliotheqiie  de  V Enseignement  des  Beaux  Arts.  In 
these  the  teacher  will  find  indispensable  aid  and  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, a  wide  field  of  knowledge  and  of  useful  reflections,  —  in  short, 
a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  beaux  arts. 

This  series  of  books  forms  the  indispensable  foundation  of  the  art  li- 
brary, in  which  we  must  also  see  some  books  simple  and  easy  of  access, 
like  the  readings  on  the  history  of  art  by  G.  Cougny ;  others  wise  and 
complete  repertoires,  like  the  History  of  Art  in  Antiquity  by  Perrot  and 
Chipiez  ;  like  the  works  of  Eugene  Miintz  on  the  arts  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Renaissance  ;  and  some  interesting  collections  of  engravings,  like 
that  of  Paul  Lacroix,  illustrating  the  Middle  Age,  the  Renaissance,  the 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  A  library  thus  composed 
would  be  of  great  service  to  any  school  and  would  not  lack  readers. 
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Such  a  library  should  have  as  an  annex  a  school  museum.  This  is 
not  a  new  idea,  even  to  the  French,  for  ten  years  ago  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  appointed  a  commission  to  devise  the  practical 
means  of  constituting  such  a  museum  of  art.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners indicates  very  well  the  spirit  in  which  the  choice  of  repro- 
ductions to  be  placed  there  should  be  made.  "  The  school  museum," 
it  says,  "  is  not  a  frivolous  diversion  for  the  unoccupied  mind  ;  it  is  not, 
at  least  in  any  direct  and  immediate  fashion,  a  lesson  in  morals  or  in 
patriotism  ;  no  more  is  it  destined  to  replace  the  practical  study  of 
drawing.  The  school  museum  is  essentially  a  permanent  collection  of 
works  of  art,  which,  in  a  mute  language,  speak  of  the  beauty  of  forms 
and  transformations  which  the  ideal  has  undergone."  It  proposes  to 
include  all  works  which  have  a  historic  value,  and  which  recommend 
themselves  "  by  the  beauty  of  the  form,  the  expression  of  a  thought,  or 
the  charm  of  a  wise  or  spirituelle  execution."  In  the  interest  of  his- 
tory, it  demands  the  admission  of  some  archaic  works,  and  of  some 
chosen  from  periods  which  the  purists  consider  as  epochs  of  deca- 
dence. 

Casts,  engravings,  and  photographs  must  form  the  main  elements 
of  this  museum.  The  list  of  subjects  which  the  French  commission 
proposes  is  annexed  to  this  report,  and,  though  lacking  in  equilib- 
rium, the  choice  seems  excellent.     Judge  from  the  enumeration  :  — 

For  Antiquity 35  Subjects 

"  The  Middle  Ages 4  " 

"  The  Italian  Renaissance  (20  sculpture,  54  painting)     .  74  " 

"  The  French  Renaissance  (5  sculpture,  6  painting)        .  11  " 

"  Modern  France  (20  sculpture,  64  painting)  ...  84  " 

"  Holland  and  England 32  " 

"  Spain 2  " 

"  Architecture 7  " 

The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  architecture  are  of  course  very  inad- 
equately represented ;  but  otherwise  it  seems  as  if  a  collection  thus 
formed  would  help  to  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  student  "  some 
photographs  and  reproductions  of  the  monuments,  the  pictures,  the 
statues,  and  the  works  of  art  of  all  ages."  Besides  this,  the  teacher 
of  the  history  of  art  must  organize  excursions  to  picture  galleries 
(where  they  exist),  must  make  use  of  lantern-slides  and  every  known 
means  that  will  assist  the  student  in  seizing  more  clearly  the  life  of 
art,  the  taste  for  which  can  be  formed  only  by  a  study  of  the 
masterpieces. 

Instruction  in  the  history  of  art  will  be  both  very  difficult  and 
very  profitable.     The   greatest  difficulty  will  be  in  finding  teachers 
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at  the  same  time  men  of  taste  and  capable  of  entering  into  com- 
munion with  their  young  auditory.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  measure  their  instruction  with  wise  discretion,  to  throw  a  bright 
light  on  the  great  epochs  and  on  the  noblest  creations  of  genius,  to 
sacrifice  everything  that  is  matter  of  erudition  or  of  curiosity,  to 
avoid  the  technical  phraseology  and  nomenclature,  to  guard  against 
that  subtile  dilettanteism  which  prefers  a  Godoma  or  a  Signorelli  to 
a  Vinci  or  to  a  Raphael.  The  master  must  be  a  guide  to  young 
minds  in  the  search  and  the  comprehension  of  beauty  ;  wisely  eclectic 
to  appreciate  at  their  value  the  qualities  of  each  school  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  artists  of  the  highest  genius ;  wise  without  affectation 
of  erudition  ;  independent  and  firm  in  his  judgments,  without  pre- 
tension and  without  seeking  originality, —  rare  and  precious  qualities 
not  often  united. 

The  young  people  formed  in  such  a  school  will  attain  to  a  true 
crowning  of  their  studies.  Their  artistic  taste  will  be  formed  like 
their  literary  taste  ;  they  will  be  initiated  into  the  life  of  men  of 
every  age  and  every  nation.  Imbued  with  the  true  notion  of  beauty, 
they  will  be  able  to  understand  the  criticism  of  art,  to  visit  a  salon, 
an  exhibition,  a  museum,  to  bring  back  from  their  travels  fine  remem- 
brances and  personal  judgments  upon  men  and  their  works  ;  in  their 
daily  life  they  will  be  able  to  raise  themselves  above  vulgarity,  to  seek 
in  their  surroundings  the  simple  and  the  beautiful.  They  will  have 
learned  the  history  of  the  ideal,  and  to  it  they  will  try  to  conform  their 
life. 

The  annual  report  of  the  University  of  Paris  shows  an   increase  of 

334  students  over  the  number  for  last  year,  making  a  total  of  10,518. 

The   Faculty  of  Medicine  has  the  largest  number,  4,074  ;  then  comes 

the  Law  Faculty  with  3,091,  the  Faculty  of  Letters  with  1,091,  that  of 

the  Sciences  with  668,  that   of  Protestant   Theology  with  35.     The 

School  of  Pharmacy  is    also  included,  with   1,560.     It   is  interesting 

to  note  the  feminine  part  of  the  Parisian   students.     From  the  152  of 

last  year  the  number  has  risen  to  252;  the   increase    is  due    almost 

wholly  to  foreigners,  especially  to   the  Russians.     In    the    Faculty  of 

Medicine  there  are  18  French    women,  6   English,  3  Roumanians,  2 

Turks,  I  Greek,  i  American,  and   103  Russians.      In   the    Faculty  of 

the  Sciences  there  are  5  French  and  14  foreigners.     In  the  Faculty  of 

Letters,  however,  the  French  women  have  a  large  majority, — 82  against 

15  foreigners. 

Fred  P.   Emery, 

Instructor  in  English^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 
ArRiL  14,   1892. 
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THE   GRAMMAR-SCHOOL   PROBLEM. 
AN  EXPERIMENT. 

It  is  coming  to  be  very  generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  Grammar- 
School  Problem.  It  is  also  recognized  that  this  problem  is,  in  a 
word,  how  to  secure  in  the  grammar  grades  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  machine  methods.  The  problem  is  not  one  invented  by  the  in- 
genuity of  a  few  college  presidents  to  serve  their  private  ends,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  natural  and  general  reaction  in  the  spiral  progress  of 
education  ;  it  is  what  a  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  our  common- 
school  education  leads  one  to  expect.  The  graded-school  idea  with 
all  its  elaborate  and  exact  contrivances  of  examination  and  promo- 
tion, of  class  division  and  course  requirement,  has  reached  that  reac- 
tionary stage  of  over-development  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  free 
methods  of  the  old  district  school  become  apparent.  There  is  danger 
that  the  growth  and  development  of  a  human  being  will  be  consid- 
ered a  mechanical  process,  and  an  educated  person  esteemed  a  ma- 
chine product.  Grammar  schools,  retaining  all  the  advantages  won 
through  the  graded-school  development,  must  now  learn  to  combine 
with  these  the  largest  possible  facilities  of  free  individual  develop- 
ment.    This  is  the  problem. 

To  see  the  problem  and  to  theorize  regarding  it  is  one  thing,  to 
work  for  its  solution  through  practical  experiment  another.  This 
work  is  being  attempted  in  Winchester.  It  is  too  early  to  formulate 
results  to  any  large  extent,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  one  who  has  been 
following  the  process  to  testify  to  its  success  so  far,  and  to  the 
promise  that  its  affords  of  genuine  advance  in  grammar-school 
methods.  In  Grades  8  and  9  in  Winchester,  two  classes  (one  in 
Latin  and  one  in  French)  have  been  studying  languages  during  this 
school  year.  Each  class  represents  both  grades.  The  aim  has  been 
not  the  covering  of  much  ground  (too  often  a  weakness  of  high- 
school  work  that  looks  to  college  examinations  and  presses  toward 
them),  but  thoroughness  in  grounding  the  first  principles.  The 
scholars  elected  the  studies,  with  the  combined  advice  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  classes  are  by  no  means  confined  to  candidates 
for  the  high  school,  though  where  almost  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
grammar-school  graduates  enter  the  high,  they  are  principally  com- 
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posed  of  such  scholars.  The  interest  of  the  scholars  has  been  very 
marked,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  is  excellent.  The  effect 
upon  the  whole  school  is  striking.  It  elevates  the  tone  of  the  whole 
course,  and  distinctly  improves  the  general  work,  especially  the  Eng- 
lish, in  all  its  branches.  During  these  recitations  the  other  scholars 
have  special  tasks  assigned  in  connection  with  the  regular  work. 
The  extra  effort  required  of  the  teachers  has  been  cheerfully  and 
successfully  met ;  and  their  testimony  is,  that  from  every  point  of 
view  their  efforts  are  repaid.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  ability  of  children  in  these  grades  to  take  up  a  new  language. 
This  question  is  asked,  however,  regarding  algebra  and  geometr}-. 
But  the  testimony  here  is  also  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  mathemat- 
ics to  these  forms.  These  hav'e  been  in  the  school  a  little  longer,  and 
although  they  still  need  further  and  fuller  development,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers  that  the  language  of  mathematics  is  better 
learned  through  their  use.  The  foundation  principles  are  the  better 
grasped  through  algebraic  and  geometric  expressions  which  are,  it  is 
true,  more  abstract,  but  are  at  the  same  time  more  picturesque. 
Nothing  is  lost  in  freeing  the  elementary  relations  of  numbers  from 
the  expansions  incident  to  arithmetic,  but  rather  there  is  a  real  gain 
for  the  methods  of  arithmetical  application.  The  short  cut  called 
abstraction  is  not  in  these  first  stages  unfriendly  to  the  childish 
mind. 

In  general,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  Winchester  is  convinced, 
not  only  theoretically  but  by  experience,  that  this  method  of  enrich- 
ment is  the  true  progress  towards  the  enfranchisement  of  the  grammar 
grades.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  there  will  be  no  more  wasted 
time  in  the  grammar  school,  and  that  the  truest  educational  results 
will  be  reached.  The  interest  in  the  school  work  of  the  town  now 
centres  upon  developing  the  grammar  work  upon  these  lines  in  the 

most  effective  way. 

John  W.  Suter. 
WiNXHESTER,  Mass.,  May  3,  1892. 


THE  SCHOOL-MASTERS'   ASSOCIATION  OF   NEW  YORK. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  five  or  six  masters  of  preparatory  schools  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  met  to  consult  whether  some  organization 
might  not  be  formed  that  should  be  to  their  mutual  advantage.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  organization  of  the  School-masters' 
Association.  The  aim  of  this  association  is  "  to  promote  fellowship 
among  teachers,  to  aid  in  bringing  about  uniformity  in    the  require- 
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ments  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  and  to  advance 
the  standard  of  preparatory  work."  Gentlemen  engaged  in  the  work 
of  preparatory  teaching  in  New  York  and  vicinity  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  this  association.  As  is  well  known,  higher  education  at 
the  public  expense  has  never  been  so  much  in  favor  in  the  metropolitan 
district  as  in  New  England.  With  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants, 
education  extending  into  the  higher  range  of  liberal  studies  has  been, 
and  is  to-day,  almost  a  passion.  The  great  city  of  Brooklyn  has  until 
quite  recently  had  no  public  high  school.  In  the  great  city  of  New 
York  there  is  to-day  no  public  school  that  prepares  for  the  academic 
courses  in  our  best  colleges.  No  doubt  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  city,  and  to  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
its  population.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  School-masters'  Association  are  private  school- 
masters. With  these,  however,  there  are  enough  public-school 
teachers  to  demonstrate  that  the  two  classes  may  work  together  in 
perfect  harmony. 

From  the  beginning,  the  bringing  about  of  uniformity  in  college 
requirements  was  felt  to  be  a  most  pressing  need.  Negotiations  were 
entered  upon  with  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College.  The  suggestions 
of  the  association  were  received  by  President  Low  and  his  associates 
in  the  most  considerate  and  courteous  manner  ;  and  a  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  college  requirements, — all  of  which 
will  prove  no  doubt  to  be  advantageous  both  to  the  college  and  prepar- 
atory schools. 

Secondary  teachers  in  this  metropolitan  district  are  placed  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  situation.  They  are  called  upon  to  prepare  boys 
not  only  for  Columbia,  the  leading  college  of  the  district,  but  also  for 
Princeton  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  Yale  and  Harvard  on  the  other ; 
they  feel,  therefore,  the  desirability  of  co-operating  with  similar 
associations  in  Philadelphia  and  New  England.  We  understand  that 
some  action  looking  to  such  co-operation  has  already  been  taken. 
Why  should  not  the  leading  colleges  of  the  Middle  States  co-operate 
with  the  New  England  Associaticn  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  ?     "  That  were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

The  association  contains  at  present  about  sixty  members.  It  has 
had  since  its  organization  six  presidents  :  A.  H.  Cutler,  R.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Julius  Sachs,  D.  A.  Kennedy,  F.  G.  Ireland,  and  Randall  Spauld 
ing.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month,  at 
10.30  A.  M.,  in  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  College.  A  paper  is  read 
upon  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  a  discussion,  usually  of  a  spirited  char- 
acter, follows.  The  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  association 
can  be  best  indicated  by  enumerating  some  of  the  topics  that  have 
appeared  upon  the  programmes  :  — 
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How  to  Read  Latin.     Wm.  G.  Hale,  Cornell  University. 

Scope  and  Methods  of  the  School  of  Political  Science.     John  VV.  Burgess,  Colum- 
bia College. 

Experimental  Physics  for  Harvard.     E.  H.  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

The  Proper  Preparation  of  College  Candidates  in  English.     E.  W.  Fisher. 

How  to  Teach  Geography.     E.  E.  Phillips. 

History  in  Preparatory  Schools.     R.  F.  Leighton. 

Graphic  Method  of  Teaching  the  Greek  Verb.     E.  G.  Sihler. 

The  Preparatory  School,  and  the  Place  of  Greek  in  its  Course.     Merrill  E.  Gates, 
Amherst  College. 

The  Marking  System.     F.  G.  Ireland. 

School  Examinations.     J.  M.  Child. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geometry.     Frank  Drisler. 

Concentric  Methods  of  Teaching.     Julius  Sachs. 
•The  Teaching  of  Physics  by  the  Experimental  Method.     C.  L.  Harrmgton. 

Preliminary  Examinations.     D.  A.  Kennedy. 

The  Functions   of  the    Secondary    School.     Nicholas    Murray   Butler,    Columbia 
College. 

The  Higher  Function  of  the  Academic  Teacher.     E.  W.  Given. 

Preliminary  Training  in  English.     Thos.  R.  Price,  Columbia  College. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Greek.     Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University. 

A  Method  of  Teaching  Language.     H.  R.  Greene. 

Recent  Views  concerning  Indo-European  Languages.     R.  F.  Leighton. 

Manual  Training  in  Schools.     E.  A.  H.  Allen. 

The  Part  of  the    Preparatory  Mathematics  in   a  Mathematical   Training.     H.  B. 
Fine,  Princeton  College. 

Entrance  Examinations  in  English  at  Yale.     Henry  A.  Beers,  Yale  University. 

Inductive  Method  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Pencil  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Courses.     Prof.  Hamlin,  Columbia  College. 

Randall  Spaulding. 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  oldest  of  our  teachers' 
conventions,  holds  its  Sixty-third  Annual  Assembly  July  5-8,  at  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier,  R.  I.  The  second  day,  "Grammar-School  Day,"  will 
have  addresses  on  Geographical  Illustrations  by  Prof.  Wm.  M. 
Davis,  and  on  Arithmetic  by  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  with  a  discussion  on 
Grammar-School  Reforms  by  Pres.  Elmer  H.  Capen  and  James  A. 
Page.  The  third  day  is  "  English  Day,"  with  addresses  by  Miss 
Ellen  Hyde,  Samuel  Thurber,  Prof.  Lorenzo  Sears,  and  Prof.  Charles 
F.  Johnson.  Other  speakers  are  Governor  Brown  and  Commissioner 
Stockwell,  of  Rhode  Island,  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  of  Philadelphia, 
Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  and  Charles  Henry  Douglas,  of  New 
Hampshire.  At  least  two  Round-Table  Conferences  are  projected  : 
one  on  Promotions,  of   which  Dr.   H.  S.  Tarbell   is  chairman,  and 
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another  on  the  Relations  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  with 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep  as  chairman. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  July  12-15.  Thousands  are  expected.  Among 
the  speakers  announced  are  :  Presidents  Eliot  and  Hyde,  Mrs.  Mary 
Livermore,  Mrs.  Frances  Leggett,  Inspector  Hughes,  Judge  Draper, 
State  Supts.  Wolfe,  Harris,  and  Waller,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Messrs.  Canfield,  Jones,  and  Vaile,  Ex-Pres.  R.  B.  Hayes,  and  Com- 
missioner Harris. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  meets  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July 
6-8. 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association  assembles  at  Montreal, 
July  5-8. 

The  Business  Educators'  Association  holds  its  second  meetins:  at 
Saratoga,  July  7-14. 

There  will  be  a  Conference  on  University  Extension  at  Chautauqua, 
July  18-23,  with  Profs.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Edmund  J.  James,  E.  W. 
Bemis,  and  Melvil  Dewey  in  attendance. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  with  its 
nine  sections,  meets  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  and  continues  about 
a  week.  The  retiring  president,  A.  B.  Prescott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  will 
be  succeeded  by  Prof.  Joseph  Leconte,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  American  Economic  Association  meets  Aug.  23-26,  at  Chau- 
tauqua, with  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Profs.  R.  T.  Ely  and  Henry  C. 
Adams,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  as 
expected  speakers. 

The  Social  Science  Association  holds  its  usual  assembly  at  Sara- 
toga, Aug.  29  to  Sept.  23.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia, 
presides. 

State  Teachers'  Meetings  occur  as  follows  :  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Association,  Waynesville,  June  14-17  ;  North  Carolina  Assembly, 
Morehead  City,  June  2i-July4,  Missouri  State  Association,  Perth 
Springs,  June  21-24,  and  Warrensburg,  June  24  to  July  5  ;  Louisi- 
ana Association  at  Louisiana  Chautauqua,  June  22-24;  Alabama 
Association  at  Birmingham,  June  28-30  ;  Kentucky  State  Association 
at  Paducah,  June  28-30 ;  Ohio  State  Association  at  Cleveland,. 
June  28-30 ;  Pennsylvania  State  Association,  Beaver  Falls,  July  5-7  ; 
Texas  State  Association,  at  Houston,  July  6 ;  Educational  Association 
of  Virginia,  Bedford  City,  July  20-23  ;  Tennessee  State  Association, 
TuUahoma,  July  26-28. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

COMMENCING   LATIN. 

To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  College  : 

At  this  time  when  the  best  age  for  the  commencement  of  Latin 
studies  is  under  discussion,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the  views  of 
Prof.  Madvig,  who  was  practically  acquainted  with  education  as  well 
as  unsurpassed  in  his  attainments  as  a  Latinist.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  study  of  Latin  was  commonly  commenced  too  early  in 
Europe. 

I  quote  his  views  as  found  in  the  translator's  preface  to  the  Oxford 
edition  of  his  Latin  grammar  :  — 

"The  object,"  he  remarks,  "  is  a  remote  and  difficult  one,  for  which 
the  learner  is  not  yet  prepared  by  those  which  are  nearer  and  easier 
of  accomplishment ;  it  is,  therefore,  acquired  but  slowly,  and  for  a  long 
time  with  a  certain  indistinctness  and  confusion,  which  are  removed 
with  difficulty  at  a  later  period.  The  student  has  to  go  through  the 
hands  of  many  instructors,  and  becomes  wearied  of  the  task,  without 
having  acquired  any  clear  and  definite  views.  Begin  teaching  Latin  a 
few  years  later  (say  at  the  age  of  twelve),  but  then  with  concentrated 
energy,  and  with  habits  of  learning  and  application  already  formed, 
and  as  favourable  a  result  would  be  obtained  with  less  irksomeness 
to  the  pupil." 

According  to  this  scheme,  a  student  commencing  Latin  at  the  age 
of  twelve  and  spending  five  years  in  academic  training  would  enter 
college  at  the  age  of  seventeen, — as  early  a  period  as  is  safe  morally 
for  most  youths  ;  three  years  in  college  would  prepare  him  to  enter 
upon  his  university  studies  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  three  additional 
years  spent  in  these  would  equip  him  well  for  entrance  upon  life  in 
one  of  the  learned  professions  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

It  seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether  this  scheme  may  not 
afford  that  middle  path  in  which  we  will  walk  safest. 

Philip  B.  Ambler. 
Seven  Islands  School,  Va. 
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Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  'Archibald  Geikie, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  General  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  illustrations.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1892.  —  7fX5  in.,  pp.  X.,  332.     Price,  $1.50. 

In  this  charming  little  book  Dr.  Geikie  has  brought  together  four- 
teen random  essays,  which  record  some  of  the  important  excursions 
made  during  his  extraordinarily  busy  life.  The  essays  range  over 
phenomena  exhibited  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  the  subjects  vary  from  an  account  of  a  geological  excursion 
made  in  his  school-boy  days  through  the  volcanoes  of  Central  France, 
wide  fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  other  lands,  to  the  closing 
essay  on  the  geological  influences  which  have  affected  the  course  of 
British  History. 

For  some  occult  reason,  the  lowland  Scotchman  appears  to  have 
more  instinctive  capacity  for  inquiries  of  a  geologic  nature  than  any 
other  variety  of  man  on  the  planet.  Not  only  do  we  owe  the  modern 
and  really  scientific  form  of  the  science  to  the  work  done  by  Hutton 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  but  the  trend  of  its  advancement 
down  to  near  the  present  day  has  been  mainly  guided  by  men  who 
sprang  from  this  people.  Lyell,  Murchison,  McClure,  Ramsay,  the 
brothers  Archibald  and  James  Geikie,  Croll,  and  a  host  of  other  able 
men  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent  have  broken  the  paths  into  the  un- 
known which  we  now  tread  or  are  hereafter  to  pursue. 

This  peculiar  capacity  for  geologic  inquiry  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
singular  love  of  the  earth  which  sets  its  mark  on  so  much  of  the  liter- 
ary as  well  as  the  scientific  work  which  the  Scotch  have  done.  All 
nature  appeals  to  them  for  sympathy  and  explanation,  and  whether  it 
comes  forth  in  the  melodies  of  Burns,  in  the  romances  of  Scott,  or 
the  delicate  pictures  of  natural  phenomena  such  as  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  Hugh  Miller,  or  these  essays  of  Geikie,  the  same  love  of 
the  field  is  traceable.  Dr.  Geikie's  essays  may  be  particularly  com- 
mended to  all  young  people  as  well  as  those  who  are  so  wise  as  not  to 
grow  old,  because  of  the  keen  sense  as  to  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
the  earth  which  they  everywhere  display.  The  singular  charm  of  the 
writing  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  delicacy  and  aptness  of  the  phrase 
as  to  the  simple  way,  born  of  thorough  understanding,  in  which  the 
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writer  sets  forth  the  meaning  of  facts,  and  of  the  keen  sense  which  he 
everywhere  displays  in  grasping  the  relations  of  geological  and  geo- 
graphical phenomena,  to  the  estate  of  man.  The  first  chapter  will  be 
helpful  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  set  out  upon 
the  path  of  natural  inquiry.  It  is  particularly  helpful  for  the  reason 
that  it  shows  how,  out  of  the  first  crude  conceptions  of  youth,  clear 
understandings  may  gradually  develop.  A  part  of  the  charm  of  this 
story  is  found  in  the  singularly  definite  way  in  which  a  man  in  middle 
life  has  retained  the  memory  of  his  boyhood  experiences.  The  vivid- 
ness of  the  recollections  shows  very  clearly  how  great  was  the  impor- 
tance of  these  childhood  experiences  in  shaping  the  man.  When  our 
education  comes  to  be  properly  organized,  the  best  work  of  our  teachers 
will  be  done  in  giving  to  each  child  some  such  precious  and  long-endur- 
ing impressions  which  may  serve  to  guide  and  enrich  all  their  subsequent 
contact  with  the  earth.  In  all  our  abundant  literature  in  the  way  of 
popular  science  there  is  perhaps  no  other  essay  which  so  well  tells  the 
teaching  power  of  the  fields. 

The  thirty  or  so  illustrations  of  the  book  are  mostly  from  sketches 
made  in  the  field.  Though  rather  rude,  they  are  quite  effective,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  diagrammatic,  bringing  the  principal  point  of 

the  text  aptly  before  the  reader's  eye. 

N.  S.  Shaler. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Geo7)ietrical  Researches  on  the  Theory  of  Parallels.  By  Nicholaus 
LoBATSCHEWSKY.  Translated  from  the  original  by  George  Bruce 
Halstead,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Austin,  189 1.     Paper,  pp.  50. 

This  little  pamphlet  appeared  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  and 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  starting-point  from  which  has 
arisen  the  great  subject  of  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  the  Greek  mathematicians  developed  the  subject  of  ele- 
mentary geometry  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant  and  thoroughly  scientific. 
The  results  of  this  development  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
modern  world  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  which  has,  to  English-speak- 
ing people,  always  borne  the  name  of  "  Euclid's  Elements."  For  two 
thousand  years  this  work  remained  the  unquestioned  authority  on 
elementary  geometry,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  wonderful  speci- 
men of  pure,  consecutive  reasoning  that  has  been  inherited  by  modern 
from  ancient  civilization.  For  two  thousand  years  Euclid  was 
looked  upon  as  impregnable  against  all  assault,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  he  is  still  and  must  always  continue  to  be  so  looked  upon. 
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But  within  the  past  fifty  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  In 
France  we  find  Euclid  entirely  superseded  by  modern  authors  ;  in 
Germany  the  same  is  true  ;  in  Italy,  Sweden,  Russia,  in  fact,  all  over 
Europe,  except  in  Great  Britian,  "  Euclid "  as  a  text-book  or  as  a 
model  for  close  imitation  is  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  in  America. 
Here  his  worshippers  are  simply  scattered  individuals  among  the 
great  and  constantly-increasing  number  of  students  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  mathematics  as  a  pure  science.  To  the  bringing  about 
of  this  change  manv  things  contributed.  His  methods  of  proof  are 
often  unnecessarily  difficult,  and  his  order  of  arrangement  is  by  many 
considered  unfortunate.  Other  considerations  also  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  in  connection  with  the  pamphlet  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  review,  Euclid's  treatment  of  parallels  is  the  only  point  which 
need  be  discussed.  This  subject  is  one  which  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  acutest  intellects  of  modern  times,  but  the  difficul- 
ties here  encountered  have  proved  such  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at 
complete  or  absolute  solution.  Euclid  himself  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  question  of  parallels  presents, 
for  at  the  very  outset  he  begs  the  whole  question  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  His  starting-point  in  the  treatment  of  parallels  is  the 
following  postulate,  sometimes  also  referred  to  as  his  twelfth  axiom  : 
"  If  a  straight  line  meet  two  straight  lines,  so  as  to  make  the  two 
interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  it  taken  together  less  than  two 
right  angles,  these  straight  lines,  being  continually  produced,  shall  at 
length  meet  on  that  side  on  which  are  the  angles  which  are  less  than 
two  right  angles."  If  this  postulate  is  granted,  certain  results  neces- 
sarily follow,  and  these  results  form  part  of  Euclid's  great  work.  But 
mathematicians  accustomed  to  rigorous  methods  have  always  insisted 
that  [this  postulate  needed  proof,  and  until  proof  for  it  could  be  fur- 
nished, certain  other  hypotheses  must  be  regarded  as  equally  tenable. 
This  view  has  led  to  repeated  attempts  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
somewhat  cumbersome  postulate  quoted  above,  or  to  do  away  with  it 
altogether.  Legendre  endeavored  to  establish  the  equality  of  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  without  recourse  to  parallels. 
Having  assumed  the  infinity  of  space,  he  actually  did  prove  that  that 
sum  could  not  exceed  two  right  angles ;  but  he  failed  to  prove  that  the 
sum  could  not  be  less  than  two  right  angles.  This  brings  us  to 
Lobatschewsky's  researches  on  the  subject  of  parallels,  which  are 
embodied  in  the  pamphlet  of  which  Prof.  Halstead  has  given  us  the 
first  English  translation.  Without  denying  Euclid's  postulate,  the 
brilliant  Russian  scholar  presented  an  alternative  postulate  which 
asserts  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  always  less  than  two 
right  angles.     On  this   assumption  he  built  up  an  elegant  and  per- 
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fectly  consistent  system  of  geometry  which  at  once  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mathematicians,  and  opened  to  them  a  new  field  for  research. 

This  geometry  involves  the  conception  of  a  constant  negative  cur- 
vature in  space,  but  supposes  that  in  such  a  space  bodies  can  move 
freely  without  deformation.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Gauss  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  geometry  of  space  of  constant  positive  curvature, 
in  which  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  always  greater  than 
two  right  angles,  and  in  which  any  straight  line  will,  if  sufficiently 
produced,  return  into  itself.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  more  ex- 
tended research  than  any  of  the  other  non-Euclidean  geometries,  and 
every  year  witnesses  the  publication  of  new  discoveries  in  it.  The 
work  of  Gauss  and  of  his  great  pupil  Riemann  has  borne  rich  fruit, 
and  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  furthering  the  advance  of  pure 
science. 

At  first  thought  the  idea  that  space  may  be  curved  is  repugnant, 
and  to  the  non-mathematical  mind  a  geometry  of  curved  space  might 
seem  an  absurdity.  But  of  any  system  of  geometry,  as  of  any  other 
system  of  logic,  one  question  only  need  be  asked  :  Is  the  system 
thoroughly  consistent  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  accepted,  just  as  Euclid's 
S3'Stem  is  accepted.  The  question  of  its  truth  or  falsity  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  moment  to  us.  If  the  premises,  /.  e.  the  axioms  and  pos- 
tulates, are  true,  the  system  is  true  if  it  is  consistent.  If  the  premises 
are  false  the  system  must  be  rejected.  As  previously  stated,  Lobat- 
schewsky  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  Euclid's  famous  postulate.  He 
merely  asserts  that  until  that  postulate  is  proved  we  are  at  liberty  to 
assume  the  alternative  postulate. 

The  work  embraced  in  this  little  pamphlet  on  parallels  is  of  the 
simplest  possible  nature,  and  no  one  who  has  mastered  the  mathe- 
matics of  a  good  high-school  course  need  fear  that  it  contains  any- 
thing too  difficult  for  his  comprehension.  Although  the  translation 
has  been  published  but  a  few  months,  it  has  already  reached  its  fourth 
edition,  and  seems  likely  to  accomplish  much  good  in  the  direction  of 
stimulating  inquiry  and  provoking  discussion.  The  translation  is 
very  accurate,  and  deserves  careful  study  on  the  part  of  all  students 
of  mathematical  science. 

Levi  L.  Conant. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Psychology.  By  William  James,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Har- 
vard University.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892.  —  ^^  X  5  in., 
pp.  xiii,  478.     Teacher's  price,  $1.60. 

The  old  days  of  text-book  study  of  psychology  are  over.  One 
demands  of  the  modern  psychology  book  that  it  accurately  describe 
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the  ordinary  phenomena  of  consciousness,  that  it  discuss  prominent 
psychological  theories,  that  it  probe  the  common  assumptions  about 
facts  of  consciousness,  —  above  all,  that  it  stimulate  psychological 
introspection  and  observation  and  that  it  serve  as  a  starting-point 
for  discussion,  for  criticism  and  for  independent  research.  If  this  is 
a  correct  interpretation  of  modern  requirements,  then  Dr.  James's 
Briefer  Course  in  Psychology  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  meet 
them.  One  misses  the  illustrative  quotations,  the  references  and 
many  of  the  technical  discussions,  of  his  larger  work.  But  the  book 
has  gained  in  clearness  and  will  be  more  readily  apprehended  by 
the  average  student. 

The  book,  of  course,  treats  of  the  so-called  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy, or,  as  Dr.  James  prefers  to  say,  of  Psychology  as  a  Science.  In 
the  old  days,  psychology  was  taught  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  the 
possible  existence  of  brains  and  of  nervous  systems.  More  recently, 
neural  physiology  has  sometimes  offered  itself,  in  a  bare-faced  way,  as 
a  substitute  for  psychology.  Dr.  James's  book  indicates  the  rational 
doctrine,  which  does  not  confuse  physiology  with  psychology  but, 
recognizing  their  connection,  studies  physiological  and  physical  facts 
as  significant  correlates  of  the  facts  of  the  individual  consciousness. 
In  his  first  four  chapters,  Dr.  James  presents  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  physiology  and  the  psychology  of  the  senses.  Chap.  VII., 
on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain,  contains  the  only  directions,  so  far  as 
I  know,  in  any  English  text-book  of  psycholog}'-,  for  dissection  of  the 
sheep's  brain,  —  an  important  feature,  as  Dr.  James  rightly  insists,  of 
the  study  of  cerebral  physiology. 

The  argumentative  interest  of  the  book  centres  in  its  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  Associationism,  English  or  Herbartian.  The 
theory  of  consciousness  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  psychic  units  is 
attacked  from  every  point.  Other  articles  of  Dr.  James's  psycho- 
logical creed  are  well  known.  He  is  a  pronounced  nativist  in  space- 
theory,  and  every  advanced  student  should  be  referred  to  the  elab- 
orate chapter,  in  the  "Principles  of  Psycholog}',"  on  the  Perception 
of  Space.  He  holds  that  the  emotions,  at  least  the  "coarser"  ones, 
are  feelings  of  bodily  change,  that  we  "  feel  sorry  because  we  cry, 
angry  because  we  strike."  He  carefully  studies  the  so-called  "feel- 
ings of  effort,"  which  play  such  a  leading  part  in  modern  psychological 
literature,  and  proves  that  they  may  almost  invariably  be  reduced  to 
obscure  cases  of  peripheral  sensation. 

Not  the  least  suggestive  parts  of  the  book  are  those  whose  conclu- 
sions one  may  question.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  observed  that  Dr. 
James  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  physiological  hypothesis  to  the  dignity 
of  psychological  interpretation.     There  is  certainly  a  danger  that  the 
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student  be  left  occasionally,  with  the  impression  that  a  diagram  of 
conjectural  brain-paths  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness. Dr.  James  has  also  a  misleading  way  —  much  less  promi- 
nent, however,  in  the  "  Briefer  Course  "  than  in  the  larger  book —  of 
exaggerating  his  divergence  from  other  people's  views.  For  instance, 
his  "  appropriative  thought "  points  immediately  to  an  identical  sub- 
ject of  consciousness,  and  his  "  psychic  overtone  "  or  "  fringe  "  means 
nothing  less  than  the  consciousness  of  relation,  —  yet  Dr.  James 
objects  to  both  these  terms  of  the  "  Intellectualists."  This  last 
example  suggests  another  difficulty,  inherent  in  the  very  persuasive- 
ness of  the  book,  an  occasional  temptation  to  overwork  figures  of 
speech  and  to  substitute  metaphor  for  explanation. 

Perhaps  the  prime  pedagogic  excellence  of  the  book  is  its  brilliant 
and  accurate  description  of  the  different  phases  of  consciousness. 
One  may  dissent  from  Dr.  James's  theory,  object  to  his  classification 
and  quarrel  with  his  nomenclature,  but  one  always  recognizes  his 
grasp  of  the  facts,  his  appreciation  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
psychic  situation.  Just  this  accuracy  of  description,  combined  with  a 
singular  force  in  illustration  and  an  incomparable  charm  of  style, 
gives  the  book  its  great  value  as  a  stimulus  to  the  thought  and  interest 
of  students.  Mary  Whiton  Calkins, 

Instr2ictor  in  Psychology  at  Wellesley  College. 

G.  W.  F.  HegeFs  Theory  of  Right,  Duties,  and  Religion.  Translation, 
with  a  Supplementary  Essay  on  Hegel's  "  Systems  of  Ethics  and 
Religion."  By  B.  C.  Burt,  author  of  a  "Brief  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy,"  Ann  Arbor,  The  Inland  Press,  1892.  —  7i  X  5  in.,  paper, 
pp.  xxi,  69. 

Mr.  Burt  has  rendered  a  genuine  service  to  students  in  philosophy 
by  issuing  this  translation  of  Hegel's  "  Theory  of  Right,  Duties,  and 
Religion."  It  is  a  work  which  has  probably  not  been  extensively  read 
among  American  students,  and  certainly  merits  reading  for  several 
reasons  :  First,  It  has  an  independent  value  for  its  manifold  sugges- 
tiveness  along  lines  of  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Secondly, 
it  has  an  especial  value  to  all  classes  of  Hegelian  readers  :  for  those 
uninitiated  in  the  Hegelian  terminology  and  method,  as  an  introduction 
to  the  more  difficult  reading  of  the  other  works  ;  and  for  those  already 
versed  in  Hegelianism,  as  a  new  light  upon  the  development  of  the 
system  in  the  mind  of  the  great  philosopher.  Lastly,  It  has  a  value 
in  the  history  of  pedagogy,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  lectures  delivered 
to  beginners  in  philosophical  study  in  a  German  gymnasium. 

Mr.  Burt  takes  pains  to  warn  readers  against  the  mistake  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  Hegelian  method   from  the   data  of   this  one  work  ; 
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and,  in  a  preface  of  twenty  pages,  gives  an  outline  of  Hegel's  ethics 
and  doctrine  of  religion. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  compact  and  accurate  account  of 
the  main  tenets  of  the  system  than  is  here  given  in  a  few  pages,  which 
are  difficult  reading  chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

The  translation  is  copiously  supplemented  with  explanatory  notes. 
In  the  two  sections  on  Right  and  Duties,  an  expository  paragraph,  in 
finer  type,  follows  nearly  every  paragraph  of  the  translation.  In  these 
Mr.  Burt  writes  in  a  very  simple,  clear-cut  way,  occasionally  illustrat- 
ing his  meaning.  His  remarks  harmonize  so  admirably  with  the  text 
that  they  do  not  seem  fragmentary  digressions,  as  explanatory  notes 
too  frequently  do,  but  greatly  enrich  the  subject  and  form  an  organic 
part  of  the  whole  treatise.  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

BRIEF    NOTES. 

From  the  Humboldt  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  are  received 
Ribot's  Diseases  of  Memory,  of  the  Will,  and  of  Personality,  three 
pamphlets  of  the  Humboldt  Library,  giving  most  cheaply  (fifteen 
cents  each)  these  excellent  monographs  ;  also  in  clearer  type,  Her- 
bert Spencer's  Education  and  Data  of  Ethics  (thirty  cents  each).  — 
Mr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Clark  University,  sends  a  pamphlet  of  sixty 
pages,  entitled.  Modern  Languages  and  Classics  in  A7nerica  and  Europe 
since  1880,  full  of  citations  of  opinion,  and  strongly  favoring  the  mod- 
ern against  the  classical  side  of  the  argument  It  is  well  worth 
reading. — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  issued  Rolfe's  edition  of 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.,  with  abundant  illustrations,  as  a  double 
number  (thirty  cents),  in  their  admirable  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
A  later  issue  in  the  same  series  is  an  edition  of  Emerson's  Fortune  of 
the  Republic,  etc.,  with  an  appendix  containing  The  Americati  Scholar 
called  for  in  preparation  for  college.  And  latest  of  all  is  Sella,  Than- 
atopsis  and  Other  Poems  by  Bryant,  with  very  brief  notes  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch.  — From  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  comes  a 
small  pamphlet  by  Juniata  Stafford  on  The  Ethics  of  School  Life.  It 
is  a  compact,  sensible  and  very  suggestive.  It  may  profitably  be 
made  the  basis  of  talks  with  pupils  in  the  common  schools. 

AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  \%  a  veritable  mine 
of  information  for  thoughtful  readers.  In  the  opening  pages,  the 
learned  editor  gives  a  survey  of  "  the  remarkable  advances  now  being 
made  in  Europe  in  the  highest  academic  fields  of  education."     Next 
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come  eighty  pages  of  Recent  Literature  on  Higher  Education, 
chiefl}'^  summaries  of  foreign  books  or  articles.  Dr.  Burnham  writes 
of  Higher  Pedagogical  Seminaries  in  Germany,  Mr.  Reigart  of 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Englaixl,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Potter  gives 
the  History  of  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Geography.  There  are 
also  over  fifty  pages  of  reviews  and  notes,  the  usefulness  of  which  is 
increased  by  a  classification  under  nine  heads.  One  is  amazed  at  the 
mass  of  material  for  educational  thought  here  presented. 

The  welcome  monthly  hitherto  known  as  the  New  Englander  and 
Yale  Review  closes  its  history  with  the  March  number,  only  to  reap- 
pear as  a  quarterly  and  simply  as  the  Yale  Review.  It  will  confine 
itself  to  the  domain  of  History  and  Political  Science.  The  new 
editors  are  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher,  G.  B.  Adams,  H.  W.  Farnam,  A. 
T.  Hadley,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Schwab.  Prof.  Fisher,  who  fills  the  chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Englander,  and  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  its  pages.  Prof.  Adams  is  professor  of  History 
in  the  Academic  Department,  while  Professors  Hadley  and  Farnam 
and  Dr.  Schwab  represent  the  department  of  Political  Science  and 
Political  Economy.     The  publishers  are  Ginn  &  Co. 

Amid  a  great  diversity  of  contents,  the  May  number  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  is  particularly  strong  in  educational  features.  It  contains 
an  account  of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
written  by  its  acting  president.  Prof.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  accompanied 
by  five  portraits.  There  is  also  an  article  on  the  McDonough  Farm 
School  near  Baltimore,  by  Charles  D.  Lanier,  a  son  of  the  lamented 
Southern  poet  Sidney  Lanier.  This  article  is  most  interestingly  illus- 
trated. This  number  of  the  Review  also  contains  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  distinguished  geologist,  Alexander  Winchell,  with  a  fine  portrait 
of  him  ;  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  the  late  Miss  Clough,  first  principal 
of  Newnham  College  ;  portraits  of  Dr.  Cook,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  and  President  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University;  a  fine  portrait  of  Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  and  announcements  of  various  educational  gather- 
ings and  summer  schools. 


'&- 


The  May  Arena  closes  its  fifth  volume.  The  rapid  increase  of  cir- 
culation of  this  magazine  within  its  short  life  of  two  and  a  half  years  is 
indicative  of  the  preference  of  the  modern  reading  public  for  progres- 
sive thought  and  fearless  discussion.  Dr.  Blum  writes  of  Austria 
of  To-day ;  Rev.  M.  J-  Savage,  of  Psychical  Research ;  Rabbi 
Schindler,  of  the  Use  of  Public  Ways  by  Private  Corporations;  Prof. 
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J.  T.  Bixby,  of  Zoroaster  and  Persian  Dualism,  and  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard,  of  Woman's  Cause,  claiming  that  it  is  man's  cause  as 
well.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  contributes  a  poem  on  Reform,  and 
Hamlin  Garland  a  further  instalment  of  A  Spoil  of  OfBce. 

An  article  of  especial  value  to  teachers  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  is  by  James  J.  Greenough,  of  Cambridge,  a  most 
successful  teacher  in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  New  England  which  fit  boys  for  Harvard,  entitled  The  Present 
Requirements  for  Admission  to  Harvard  University.  In  this  very 
interesting  paper  the  writer  speaks  of  the  faults  of  the  old  system  of 
entrance  examinations  and  gives  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  He  describes  clearly  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
required  to  meet  such  examinations,  in  which  the  college  requires  each 
student  who  is  admitted  not  only  to  have  a  large  amount  of  useful 
knowledge  but  at  the  same  time  to  know  how  to  use  this  knowledge 
to  the  best  advantage.  Among  other  papers  in  this  number  may  be 
mentioned  F.  B.  Sanborn's,  The  Emerson-Thoreau  Correspondence  ; 
Private  Life  in  Ancient  Rome,  by  Miss  Preston  and  Miss  Dodge ; 
David  Dodge's  Home  Scenes  at  the  Fall  of  the  Confederacy ;  an 
anonymous  and  most  timely  article,  The  Slaying  of  the  Gerrymander; 
and  some  very  able  reviews  of  recent  books  of  travel  and  fiction. 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

Bennett,  Charles  E.     Xenophon,  Hellenica  V.-VII.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Bernhardt,   Wilmelm.      Selections   from   Goethe's   Poetical    and    Prose    Works. 

Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Bush,   George  Gary.     History   of    Higher  Education   in  Massachusetts.      U.    S. 

Bureau  of  Education.     Circular  Xo.  6,  1891.     Paper. 
Corson,  Hiram.     A  Primer  of  English  Verse.     $1.10.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Davidson,  Thomas.     Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,  $1. 00.     New  York, 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
District  of  Columbia.     Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools. 
Emerson,  Ralph   Waldo.      The    Fortune   of  the    Republic  and  other   American 

Addresses.     Paper.     Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Gore,  J.  Howard.     A  German  Science  Reader.   80  cents.     Boston,  D.  C.    Heath 

&Co. 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.    "Vol.  HI.  $1.50.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Hennemann,  J.  B.     Historic  Elements  in  Virginia  Education  and  Literary  Effort. 
Hennemann,  J.  B.     The  Spirit  of  Research  and  its  Application  to  Virginia  History. 
Lafayette  College.     Catalogue,  1891-92. 
Mellen,  George  F.     The  University  and  the  City.     Published  by  the  University  of 

Tennessee.     Paper.     Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Randall,  C.  D.     The  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Washington,  Government  Printing  Office. 
Stafford,  Juniata.     The  Ethics  of  School  Life.     Chicago,  Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
Thurber,  Samuel.     Select  Essays  of  Addison.     80  cents.     Boston,  AUyn  &  Beacon. 
Wasco  Independent  Academy.     (The  Dalles,  Oregon.)     Catalogue,  1891-92. 
West   Virginia  Educational  Nev)S.     50  cents  per  year.     Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Report  of  the  Schools,  1891. 
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RECENT  ARTICLES    ON   SECONDARY  AND    HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

March  arid  Ap7-il,  iSgs. 

/Esthetic  Gymnastics.     Mme.  Alberti.     Illustrated.     N.  Y.  World,  Mar.  2. 

Agassiz  at  Penikese.     D.  S.  Jordan.     Popular  Science  Monthly,  Apr. 

Aim   and    Scope  of  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages.     O.  B.  Super.     University 

Magazine,  Apr. 
Aims  and  Methods  in  Literary  Instruction.     Margaret  Hill.     Academy,  Mar. 
American  Girl  Who  Studies  Abroad,  II.     V.  A.  Davis.     Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Mar. 
Among  the  Universities,  V.  Michigan.     B.  B.  Selling.     Jewish  Messenger,  Mar.  ii. 
Among  the  Universities,  VI.  Cornell.     A.  Loeser.     Jewish  Messenger,  Mar.  1 8. 
Among   the    Universities,   VII.    Princeton.      S.    G.   Dunning.      Jewish   Messenger, 

Mar.  25. 
Among  the  Universities,  VIII.  Columbia.     C.  A.  H.     Jezvish  Messenger,  Apr.  i. 
Among  the   Universities,  IX.   Vassar  College.     F.   S.   Cohen.     Jewish   Messenger, 

Apr.  9. 
A  New  State  University.     S.  H.  Boult.      Westminster  Review,  Mar. 
Apollo  Belvedere,  The.     A.  Geffroy.     Revue  de  Deux  Jllondes,  Apr. 
At  the  Cross  Roads.  The  (German)  Schools'  Bill.   Die  Gartenlaube  (Leipsig),  Heft,  3. 
Baboo  English.     P.  Maxwell.     Gentleman's  Magazifie,  Mar. 
Botany,  The  Teaching  of.     Geo.  L.  Goodale.     Journal  of  Edtication,  Apr.  7. 
Bryers,   Margaret.      Principal    of    Victoria    College,    Belfast,    Ireland.      Susan   T. 

D'Evelyn.     Illustrated.      Chicago  Womaii's  News,  Mar.  5. 
Can  Enghsh  Literature  be  Taught?     B.Matthews.     Educational  Review.     Apr. 
Catholic  Controversy  about  Education.     T.  Bouquillon.     Edticational  Review,  Apr . 
Catholic  Universit}',  The.     Kate  Field's  Washington,  Mar.  16. 
Change   of    Curriculum   in    Grammar   Schools.     Mary   L.    Pol.and.      Journal  of 

Educatiojt,  Apr.  7. 
Cheap   and  Easy   Degree,   The.     J.   A.    Runkle.      Quarterly   Review   of    United 

Brethren  in  Christ,  Apr. 
Classics  in  Austria.     F.  P.  Emery.     School  and  College,  Mar. 

Clough,  Miss,  with  Portrait.     E.  S.  Hughes.     Educational  Review  (London),  Apr. 
CoUege-Bred  Men  in  the  Business  World.     W.  D.  Sheldon.     New  Englander,  Mar. 
College  Fraternities  in  a  Co-Educational  Universit}'.      Woman's  Journal.  Mar.  12. 
College  President,  The.     Charles  F.  Thwing.     Educational  Review,  Apr. 
College  Training.     Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Mar.  18. 
Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Dartmouth.     Editorial  in  N'eiu  York  Sun,  Mar.  13. 
Comenius.     Baron  de  Geer  van  Juttaes.     De  Gids  (Amsterdam),  Mar. 
Comenius.     B.  Muntz.     K7-itsche  Revue  aus  Oesterreich  (Vienna),  Mar.  15. 
Comenius,  Champion  of  Free  Schools.     Omaha  Bee,  Mar.  28. 
Comenius,  Portraits.     Baltimore  News,  Mar.  27. 

Comenius,  The  Permanent  Influence  of.    Paul  H.  Hanus.    Educational  Review,  Mar. 
Comenius,  The  Place  of,  in  the  History  of  Education.     S.  S.  Laurie.     Educational 

Review,  Mar. 
Comenius,  The  Text-Books  of.     C.  W.  Bardeen.     Educational  Review,  Mar. 
Comenius,  with  Portrait.     Dr.  Von  Criegern.     Daheim  (Leipsig),  Mar.  26. 
Common  Schools  (German).     J.  Selow.     C?j^/7^(r/^rt/?  (Leipsig),  Mar. 
Compulsory  Greek.     R.  H.     Educational  Times  (London;,  Mar.  i. 
Confederate  School  Books.     St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Mar.  13. 
Convent  National  Schools  of  Ireland.     Archbishop  Walsh.     Contemporary  Review, 

Mar. 
Cooking  Department  of  the  High  School.     St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Mar.  13. 
Cost  of  a  Harvard  Degree.     Detroit  Tribune,  Mar.  13. 
Courses  on  Education  at  Harvard  University.     Paul  H.  Hanus.     School  and  College, 

Apr. 
Current  Methods  in  Botanical  Instruction.     C.  Macmillan.     Education,  Apr. 
Defective  Vision  in  School  Children.     S.  D.  Risley.     Educational  Review,  Apr. 
Did  the  Greeks  Paint  their  Sculptures?     E.  Robinson.     Century,  Apr. 
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Educating  Daughters.     Nrcv  York  Press.  Mar.  13. 

Educational  Development   in    the   Northwest.      R.    S.    Robertson.     Magazine   of 
American  History,  Apr. 

Educational  Problems  Awaiting  Solution.     Educational  Times  (London),  Mar.  i. 

Education  of  the  Blind.     ARCHDEACON  Farrar.     Revieiu  of  the  Churches,  Apr. 

Education  of  the  Future.     Clarence  King.     Forum,  Mar. 

Education  of  the  Negro.     Illustrated.     Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Mar.  4. 

Elementary  Botany  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.     D.  H.  Campbell.     School  a7id 
College,  Apr. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Greek,  II.     T.  D.  Seymour.     School  and  College,  Mar. 

Elementary  Science  in  Public  Schools.     A.  C.  Boyden.     Edttcation,  Apr. 

Elia  in  Secondary  Schools.     Grace  L.  Deering.     School  and  College,  Apr. 

English  Bible  in  the  College  Curriculum.     G.  E.  Reed.      University  Alagazine,  Apr. 

English  Literature  in  Schools.     Canada.     Educatiotial  Monthly,  Mar. 

English,  The  Study  of.     John  Earle.     Forttm,  Mar. 

Essentials  of  the  Curriculum.     B.  P.  Raymond.      The  Treasury,  Apr. 

Ethical   Training   in   the    Public   Schools.     Chaiiles   De  Garmo.      Annals   of  the 
American  Academy,  Mar. 

Extension  Teaching  in  Wisconsin.     F.  J.  Turner.     University  Extension,  Apr. 

French  Girls.     Madam  Adam.     N^orth  American  Review,  Apr. 

Full  Orbed  Education.     J.  R.  Buchanan.     Arena,  Mar. 

Greek  Literature  and  Life.     M.  L.  D'OoGE.     Dial,  Mar. 

Greek  (Spoken)  Ancient  and  Modern.    Prof.  Jannaris.     Contemporary  Review,  Apr. 

Hamlet's  Madness  Again.     Henry  B.  Lathrop.     Academy,  Mar. 

Hebrew  Union  College.     S.  Mannheimer.     The  Menorah  Monthly,  Apr. 

Hephaistos  and  the  Smith  of  Ziiterbogk.     A.  Voigt.     Berlin  Zeitschrift  fur  Verglei- 
chende  Litter aturgeschicte.  Mar.  and  Apr. 

Higher  Commercial  Education  in  England.     T.W.  Haddon.    School  and  College,  Mar. 

Higher  Education  of  Women.     LiLA  V.  North.     N'.  V.  Post,  Apr.  2. 

Hints  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Latin.     J.  C.  Rolfe.     Academy,  Mar. 

History  of  German  Student  Life.     E.  Grosse.      Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshepe 
(Berlin),  Mar. 

Homer  as  a  Painter  of  Character,     H.  Gumm.    Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  Apr. 

Horace.     Macmilla7i's  Magazine,  Apr. 

How  to  Choose  Books  both  for  Interest  and  for  Profit.     Academy,  Mar. 

Illustrations  in  Geographical  Teaching.     W.m.  M.  Davis.     N.E.  yournal  of  Educa- 
tion, Mar.  24. 

Instruction  and  Social  Education  of  Women.     J.  M.  E.  Perez.     Revista  Contempo- 
raiiea  (Madrid),  Mar.  15. 

Jefferson  College  and  other  Schools  of  Canonsburg.     Pittsburg  Press,  Apr.  3. 

Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan  and  Union  Universities.     N'ew  York  Sun,  Mar.  20. 

Learning  of  Languages.     P.  G.  Hamertox.     Forum,  Apr. 

Lectureships  in  the  New  University.      Chicago  Inter- Ocean,  Apr.  3. 

Lunar  Crater  Copernicus.     E.  S.  Holden.      Califomian,  Mar. 

Methods  and  Results  of  Instruction  in  History.     C.  H.  Levermore.     School  and 
College,  Apr. 

Mixed  Schools.     Ellen  Fries.     Dagny  (Stockholm),  Apr. 

Mixed  Schools  and  Public  Schools.     Svensk  Tidskrift  (Stockholm),  Apr. 

Modern  Languages  and  the  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Them.     E.  H.  Magill.     Uni- 
versity Magazine,  Mar. 

Moral  Educability.     E.  C.  Jackson.     Popular  Science  Monthly,  Mar. 

Museum,  The,  in   Educational   Work.     Frederick  Starr.     Educational  Review, 
Mar. 

Music-Extension  Movement.     Mtisic,  Mar. 

New  Course  of  Study  in  the  Prussian  Gymnasium.     London  yournal  of  Education, 
Mar. 

New  Course  of  Study  in  the  Prussian  Gymnasium.     Academy,  Mar. 

New  English  High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.     Academy,  Mar. 

New  Plans  of  Instruction  in  Germany.     O.  Thiergen.     School  and  College,  Apr. 

Old  Packer  Institute.     A.  L.  M.     Brooklyn   Times,  Apr.  2. 
Our  Children's  Eyes.     Daheim.     (Leipsig),  Mar.  5. 
Our  Educational  System.     W.  T.  Harris.     Chatauquan,  Apr. 

Olympian  Religion,  II.  and  III.     W.    E.    Gladstone.     North  American   Review, 
Mar.  and  Apr. 
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Philosophy,  Cardinal  Problems  of,  at  the  Present.    B.  C.  Burt.     Education,  Mar. 

Physical  Culture.     J.  M.  Buckley.     Chatitauquan,  Apr. 

Pleasure   and   Pain   in    Education.     M.    S.    Gilliard.     International  yournal   of 

Ethics,  Apr. 
Princeton  Sketches,  VII.     G.  R.  Wallace.     University  Magazine,  Apr. 
Professional  Schools.     Editorial  in  Brains,  Mar.  i. 

Public  Schools  Pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.     A.  S.  Draper.     Educa- 
tional Review,  Apr. 
Prehistoric  Rome.     Canon  Taylor.     Antiquary,  Apr. 

Prussian  Elementary  Education  Bill.     N.  M.  BUTLER.     Educational  Review,  Apr. 
Reforms  in  German  Education.     O.  Thiergen.     School  and  College,  Mar. 
Religious  Teaching  in  the  (German)  Primary  Schools.     O.  Pfleiderer.     Preussische 

Jahrbiicher  (Berlin),  Apr. 
School  Legislation  (German).     W.  Rein.     Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  Apr. 
Schoolmaster  and  University  Reform.     E.  D.  Warfield.     Education,  Apr. 
Science  and  Fine  Art,  1.     E.  Du  Bois-Raymond.     Popular  Science  Monthly,  Apr. 
Secondary  Education  in  France.     F.  P.  Emery.     School  and  College,  Apr. 
Shall  and  Will.     W.  S.  Liscomb.     Education,  Mar. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.     R.  Jaffray,  Jr.      University  Maga- 
zine, Apr. 
Shortening  and  Enriching  the  Grammar  School  Course.     Charles  W.  Eliot.    School 

and  College,  Apr. 
Shorthand  and  the  College  Course.     A.  F.  Bissell.     Frank  Harrison's  Shorthand 

Magazine,  Apr. 
Should  Teachers  be  Pensioned?     E.  S.  Loud.     California  Illustrated  Magazine,  K'^x. 
Significance  of  the  B.  A.  Degree.     J.  M.  Garnett.     School  and  College,  Apr. 
Some  Talk  about  English  Public  Schools.     Harper'' s  Magazine,  Apr. 
State  University  of  California.     Illustrated      San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  20. 
Study  of  Greek  in  Germany.     Educational  Review,  Apr. 
Study  of  Pedagogy  at  Cornell  University.     S.  G.  Williams.     Educational  Review, 

Apr. 
Supervision  of  College  Men.     Charles  F.  Thwing.     N.  Y.  Independent,  Mar.  31. 
Talks  on  Teaching  Latin,  II.     W.  C.  Collar.     School  and  College,  Apr. 
Teaching  of  French  and  German  in  our  Public  High  Schools.     C.  H.  Grandgent. 

School  a)id  College,  Mar. 
Technical  Instruction.     Educational  Review  (London),  Apr. 
Technical  Education  in  England.     T.  W.  Haddon.     School  and  College,  Apr. 
True  Aim  of  Education.     W.  J.  Greenstreet.      Westminster  Review,  Apr. 
Unification  and  Consolidation  in  High  School  Courses.     C.  W.  Groves.     Academy, 

Mar. 
Universal  Language.     C.  R.  Haines.     Alacmillan's  Magazine,  Mar. 
University  Extension,  Class  Work  in.     J.    H.    Pen'NIMAN.     University   Extension, 

Apr. 
University  Extension  in  America,  Doubts  About.     George  H.  Palmer.     Atlantic 

Monthly,  Mar. 
University  Extension  in  the  Southwest.     F.  W.  Blackmar.     University  Extension, 

Apr. 
University  Extension  Once  More.     Dr.  Hill.     Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 

Mar.  15. 
University  Extension,  Two  Experiments  in.      G.  M.  Grant.      School  and  College, 

Mar. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  IV.     E.  V.  Mumford.      University  Magazine,  Apr. 
University,  The,  and  Practical  Life.     C.  T.  Hopkins.     Overland,  Apr. 
University  Work  in  Mathematics.     E.  S.  Crawley.      University  Extension,  Apr. 
Value  of  Professional  Certificates.      Cassier's  Magazine,  Mar. 
Wisconsin's  School  of  Economics  and  Politics.     Revie'iV  of  Reviews,  Mar. 
A  Step  Forward  for  Woman's  Education  in  Germany.     M.  F.  Crowe.      Woman's 

Journal,  Mar.  19. 
Woman  and  Education  in  Europe.     M.  F.  Crowe.      Wo»ian''s  Journal,  Apr.  9. 
Woman's  Work  at   the    Harvard    Observatory.     Helen  L.  Reed.     A^ew  Etigland 

Alagaziiie,  Apr. 
Women  in  European  Universities.     M.  F.  Crowe.     Natio7i,  Mar.  31. 
Yale's  Forward  Movement.     C.  D.     Christian  Union,  Apr.  2. 
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ANGLO-SAXON   AS  A   COLLEGE   STUDY. 

THE  teacher  of  English  is  engaged  in  a  task  at  once  the 
easiest  and  the  hardest  of  all.  The  language  in  which  he 
instructs  his  students  is  their  own  by  birthright,  and  it  is 
spoken  by  two  of  the  five  great  nations  of  the  contemporary 
world,  — the  two  nations  which  encircle  the  earth  by  an  ag- 
gressive and  rapidly  multiplying  population  in  commonwealths 
and  colonies.  English  is  the  oldest  and  yet  the  most  virile  of 
modern  languages  ;  it  was  the  first  to  emerge  in  any  notable 
way  from  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilizations  and  literatures,  and 
its  age  may  fairly  be  called  twelve  hundred  years  ;  but  no 
predecessor  or  rival  ever  showed  such  an  unceasing  power  of 
assimilating  words  and  idioms  from  the  speech  of  other  peoples, 
ancient  and  modern.  Its  comprehensive  vocabulary  contains, 
as  represented  in  the  latest  dictionaries,  from  225,000  to 
300,000  words  ;  yet  that  Saxon  persistence  which,  in  the  earliest 
versions  of  the  Gospels  in  English,  refused  to  use  more  than  a 
trifling  percentage  of  terms  derived  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Vetus  Italica  version,  still  preserves  the  old  Teutonic  expres- 
sions as  the  basis  of  living  English,  however  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  classic  learning  or  modern  geographical  expansion. 
English,  too,  may,  fairly  enough,  claim  to  be  the  vehicle  in 
which  has  been  presented  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
literature  of  the  world,  —  not  greater  than  the  Greek  in 
majesty,  or  than  the  French  in  rhetorical  felicity,  or  than  the 
Italian  in  verbal  melody,  but  combining  merits  not  gathered  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  best  books  of  any  other  tongue. 
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These  obvious  considerations,  by  their  very  richness,  also 
make  it  clear  that  the  teaching  of  English  is  in  one  sense  the 
hardest  of  tasks,  because  of  its  vastness.  It  ranges  from 
Shakespeare  to  the  daily  newspaper ;  its  vocabulary  is  con- 
stantly willing  to  grow,  with  a  ready  acceptance  of  new  words 
and  idioms  that  is  the  amazement  of  cultured  French  critics; 
and  the  freedom  which  has  been  one  cause  of  its  triumphs 
sometimes  degenerates  into  a  verbal  license  which  does  not 
give  the  best  promise  of  strict  intellectual  discipline  to  the 
careful  student.  At  its  best,  it  is  not  a  highly  inflected  lan- 
guage ;  even  more  than  others,  its  manipulation  must  be  artistic 
rather  than  scientific  ;  and  its  forms,  inflexible  in  a  few  things, 
are  so  variable  in  many  things  that  sciolists  have  even  declared 
it  to  be  a  "  grammarless  tongue."  English  study,  it  may  frankly 
be  confessed,  does  not  strongly  appeal  to  those  who  like  a 
quasi-mathematical  strictness  of  intellectual  process  and  ex- 
pression ;  or  who  discover,  in  so  noble  a  tongue  as  the  Greek, 
what  they  deem  a  much  more  notable  union  of  weight  and 
flexibility,  —  a  quality  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  may  be 
called  linguistic  tidiness.  As  regards  English  literature,  a 
combination  of  philological  and  critical  reasons  have  led  many 
nominally  intelligent  Englishmen  to  aver,  within  recent  years, 
that  it  cannot  be  made  a  practicable  means  of  mental  discipline 
on  the  lines  hitherto  familiar  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  —  a 
statement  which  the  most  ardent  lover  of  English  will  not 
necessarily  deny. 

Yet  the  study  of  the  English  language,  rightly  viewed,  is 
capable  of  giving  an  intellectual  training  in  many  ways  unsur- 
passed. It  enables  us  to  apply  to  the  general  our  investigations 
of  the  particular,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  comprehend  the 
individual  case  because  of  our  understanding  of  the  evolutions 
which  have  characterized  the  centuries  since  Caedmon.  Intel- 
ligent students  now  perceive  that  effects  can  only  be  appre- 
hended by  the  investigation  of  causes.  Growth  and  develop- 
ment of  words,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  great  new  Oxford 
dictionary,  prove  not  less  truly  than  does  physical  science  that 
—  as  is  said  in  a  stanza  written  humorously  but  neatly  express- 
ing a  truth  — 
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"The  centuries  kiss  and  commingle, 
Cling,  clasp,  and  are  knit  in  a  chain; 
No  cycle  but  scorns  to  be  single, 
No  two  but  demur  to  be  twain." 

Our  dictionaries  are  now  perceived,  by  all  save  the  half- 
educated,  to  be  recorders,  not  law-givers ;  summaries  of  prece- 
dents, not  changeless  creeds.  The  makers  of  "  English  gram- 
mars "  are  learning  that  they  cannot  equip  their  books  with 
brand  new  schemes  of  declension,  conjugation,  or  even  compar- 
ison of  adjectives,  but  must  ground  their  inflections  on  histor- 
ical lines  of  growth.  Linguistic  liberty  is  not  linguistic  anarchy  ; 
our  grammatical  and  rhetorical  principles  are  all  the  more 
important  because,  relatively,  they  are  so  free  and  so  few.  He 
who  views,  and  wishes  to  utilize,  a  broad  domain,  must  gain  a 
strength  unknown  to  the  petty  investigator  of  a  dainty  corner. 
Rightly  undertaken,  therefore,  English  study  demands  of 
teacher  and  learner  a  constant  and  intelligent  handling  of  the 
latest  and  largest  word-lists  ;  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no 
true  knowledge  of  our  one  great  declension  and  two  great  con- 
jugations  can  be  had  without  tracing  their  continuity  and  their 
changes  since  King  Alfred's  day  ;  a  belief  that  rhetoric  is  not  a 
dull  EngHsh  imitation  of  Aristotle  and  Quintilian  but  a  sympa- 
thetic and  alert  apprehension  of  the  canons  of  good  use  as 
exemplified  by  the  best  writers  and  speakers  ;  and,  last  and  most 
important  of  all,  an  understanding  that  philology  is  as  much 
less  important  than  ideal  literature  as  mechanics  is  less  impor- 
tant than  architecture,  or  paint-mixing  than  painting. 

If,  then,  English  study  is  thus  related  to  English  and  Ameri- 
can linguistic  history,  we  cannot  ignore  the  general  view,  and 
yet  must  investigate  special  subdivisions  so  thoroughly  as  to 
secure  the  good  that  comes  only  from  honest  labor  of  the  sort 
—  "infinite  riches  in  a  little  room."  The  masterpiece  of  art  is 
greater  than  the  technical  detail,  yet  the  knowledge  of  each 
illuminates  that  of  the  other.  We  perceive  the  parts  because 
of  our  view  of  the  whole,  and  learn  of  the  mass  by  closely 
scanning  the  fragment.  Happily,  our  preparatory  and  other 
secondary  schools  are  putting  literary  classics  into  the  hands  of 
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pupils,  who  thus  may  early  learn — as  did  their  grandparents 
even  when  they  "  parsed "  Paradise  Lost  —  that  if  the  peda- 
gogue teaches  them,  the  poet  or  other  master  of  words  teaches 
the  pedagogue.  The  time  is  still  too  far  removed  when  English 
will  be  pursued  symmetrically  and  continuously  from  the  pri- 
mary school  to  the  university  ;  but  so  much  gain  has  been  made 
within  two  decades  that  one  becomes  confident  that  not  much 
longer  will  collegians  or  teachers  have  to  unlearn  the  grammar 
they  studied  in  school-days,  or  be  urged  to  get  their  first  taste 
of  Spenser  and  Keats,  Bacon  and  Gibbon,  Hawthorne  and 
Emerson,  in  Junior  year.  Whatever  remains  to  be  done,  it  is 
yet  true  that  American  schools  and  colleges  are  better  off  than 
British  in  this  regard,  —  perhaps,  for  one  reason,  because  the 
lover  of  American  literature  and  American  institutions  must 
know  something  of  their  predecessors,  and  so  perforce  begin 
literary,  linguistic,  and  historical  work  on  the  comparative 
method. 

The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  therefore,  in  college  or  elsewhere, 
is  simply  an  investigation  into  linguistic  and  literary  origins  at 
once  interesting  and  important.  The  term  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
here  means,  of  course,  simply  old  English,  is  useful  enough  if 
employed  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  such  expressions  as 
"  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,"  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper  of  Great 
Britain,"  etc.  It  is  useless,  or  positively  mischievous,  in  so  far 
as  it  creates  or  confirms  the  notion  that  the  "Anglo-Saxon 
language"  is  a  tongue  foreign  to  our  own,  which  preceded  mod- 
ern English  in  some  interesting  but  unconnected  manner,  to  be 
traced  by  antiquarians  who  choose  to  enter  upon  such  discus- 
sions, but  wholly  superfluous  for  the  student  of  living  English 
and  its  true  literature.  "  Life  is  too  short  for  such  things,"  said 
one  of  his  friends  to  a  member  of  my  first  Anglo-Saxon  class  in 
college,  when  told  by  that  student  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  This  critical  bystander  evidently  regarded  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  having  a  serviceableness  or  attractiveness  about  equal 
to  that  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Windisch's  Old  Irish  Grammar,  and 
decidedly  less  beneficial  for  Americans  than  would  be,  for 
example,  a   course   in    Russian.     Even    Mr.    Churton    Collins, 
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naturally  indignant  that  the  Oxford  authorities,  at  length  in 
possession  of  a  professorship  of  English  literature,  filled  it  by 
the  choice  of  a  competent  young  philologist,  has  written  quite 
savagely  of  the  slight  benefit  of  readings  in  Anglo-Saxon  poets 
and  prose-writers  to  students  of  the  tongue  of  Chaucer,  Milton, 
or  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

In  itself,  the  nascent  literature  which  produced  the  verse 
attributed  to  Caedmon,  the  vigorous  semi-epic  of  Beowulf,  the 
terse  and  clear  versions  of  the  Gospels,  the  noble  and  graphic 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  some  minor  writings,  may  not  be 
called  absolutely  great  or  of  a  commanding  inherent  value  to  him 
who  would  get  the  most  exact  linguistic  discipline  or  the  highest 
aesthetic  delight.  But  the  very  imperfections,  irregularities,  and 
uncertainties  of  the  tongue  afford  an  excellent  drill  to  students 
for  years  accustomed  to  deal  with  highly-developed  and  long- 
finished  Greek  and  Latin,  and  wont  to  turn  to  their  grammars 
and  dictionaries  as  finalities.  To  learn  to  collate  and  investi- 
gate, and,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  in  this  case,  to  indulge  in 
modest  but  alert  guesswork  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  ill- 
understood  word  employed  but  once  or  twice  in  a  scanty  vocab- 
ulary, —  all  this  may  well  occupy,  for  a  few  months,  men  who 
have  been  thumbing  their  Liddell  and  Scott  for  five  years. 
Furthermore,  as  has  been  said,  these  poor  Anglo-Saxon  writ- 
ings were  the  first  original  and  promising  products  of  the  new 
mind  of  old  Europe,  struggling  to  fresh  efforts  after  the  Roman 
Empire  and  its  mighty  civilization  had  crumbled  in  decay. 
Then,  too,  there  was  never  a  time  when  Anglo-Saxon  sharply 
ended  and  English  began  ;  the  development  of  declensions, 
conjugations,  spellings,  and  grammatical  forms  was  as  gradual 
as  the  growth  of  a  school-boy  into  a  collegian.  The  Norman 
Conquest  was  only  a  set-back,  —  not  a  defeat ;  and  just  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  were  but  slightly  touched  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Latin  from  which  they  were  taken,  so  even  the 
Canterbury  Tales  were  far  more  English  than  French.  The 
advantages  of  studying  the  English  language  and  literature 
from  Caedmon  to  the  Ormulum  are  respectable  per  se,  but,  con- 
sidered relatively  toward  later  English,   they  are  so  great  as 
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speedily  to  prove  fascinating  to  many  alert  young  men.  These 
students  discover  that  they  can  begin  at  Alfred's  day  and 
follow  the  masterpieces  step  by  step,  without  any  conspicuous 
break  in  the  march,  down  through  the  centuries ;  or,  reversing 
the  method,  they  can  proceed  backward,  by  easy  gradations, 
through  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Malory,  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Mandeville,  the  Ancren  Riwle,  the  Ormulum,  Layamon,  .^Ifric, 
and  the  Chronicle,  to  Alfred's  golden  reign. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  brief  elementary  course  in 
Ansflo-Saxon  is  all  that  most  students  will  ever  be  able  to  under- 
take.  With  the  constantly  increasing  pressure  of  many  studies 
upon  the  four  years  of  the  college  curriculum  —  a  pressure  now 
made  stronger  by  the  demand  that  professional  work  be  pushed 
back  into  Senior  year,  few  can  follow  Sievers  and  Sweet  in 
their  intricate  discussion  of  Old  English  phonology.  The  time 
usually  allotted  to  the  subject  is  so  small  that  not  an  exercise 
can  be  wasted.  The  college  student  must  be  introduced  at  once 
to  the  essentials  of  Old  English,  omitting  many  points  of  inter- 
est and  value  for  the  philologist,  and  well  worth  investigation  in 
courses  for  graduates.  But  whether  he  stops  with  an  elemen- 
tary view,  or  is  led  to  pursue  the  study  for  its  own  sake  in  later 
and  painstaking  university  work,  in  neither  case  should  its  in- 
terestingness  be  covered.  So  long  as  some  professors  of  English 
and  so  enthusiastic  a  promoter  of  literary  study  as  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  do  not  perceive  its  utility  or  enjoyableness,  young  men 
of  twenty  can  hardly  be  expected  to  "  take  to  it "  naturally,  or 
to  be  tempted  to  continue  in  its  pursuit,  without  some  element 
of  attractiveness  in  its  presentation.  I  never  deemed  that 
teacher  wise  who,  when  I  was  a  child  beginning  Greek,  made 
me  commit  twenty  pages  of  introductory^  phonology  before  I 
knew  the  difference  between  an  aorist  and  an  optative.  A 
similar  method  is  no  wiser  for  the  majority  of  students  begin- 
ning Old  English. 

Their  instruction,  it  seems  to  me,  should  constantly  be  on 
historical  lines  in  the  grammar,  and  on  comparative  lines  in  the 
literature.  Call  to  their  notice,  at  the  very  start,  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  English  alphabet,  letter  by  letter,  from  the  seventh 
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century  to  the  nineteenth, — modifications  continuing  to-day ; 
show  the  relation  between  the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  noun-declen- 
sion and  that  of  this  century  ;  and,  on  the  basis  of  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  work,  ask  them  to  decide  whether  our  modern  "  posses- 
sive" case  has  genitive  powers.  Compare,  in  general  and  in 
detail,  the  old  pronoun-system  with  the  new,  and  inquire  how  far 
the  feeble  Anglo-Saxon  relative  injured  the  powers  of  English 
speech,  and  when  and  how  a  remedy  came.  The  discussion  of 
strong  and  weak  verbs  swarms  with  questions  of  interest  to 
those  whose  clearer  memories  of  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and 
German,  have  too  often  left  on  their  minds  an  impression  of 
English  grammar  at  once  misty  and  annoying.  The  idea  of 
English  grammar  is  often  wholly  reconstructed  in  twenty 
Anglo-Saxon  exercises  for  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  begin 
to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  all  its  freedom,  it  has  a  historical 
basis  as  potent  as  it  is  interesting.  Those  Anglo-Saxon  text- 
books or  teachers  make  a  great  mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  who 
isolate  the  language  and  its  illustrative  literary  extracts  from 
any  living  continuity  with  the  speech  and  books  of  later  years. 
They  intensify  the  mischievous  impression,  already  too  preva- 
lent, that  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  study  of  "  remains  "  ; 
while  the  comparative  method  gives  a  clear,  consecutive,  unified 
view  of  the  subject.  Anglo-Saxon,  of  course,  should  be  pur- 
sued seriously,  laboriously,  maturely,  but  also  broadly  ;  thus  the 
man  who  never  attains  more  than  a  knowledge  of  its  elements 
will  make  those  elements  of  instant  and  enduring  service  in  his 
use  or  teaching  of  our  modern  tongue  ;  while  he  who  proceeds, 
perhaps,  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  as  the  reward 
of  his  investigations  in  early  English  philology  will  have  noth- 
ing to  unlearn,  and  will  have  got  a  glimpse  of  his  goal  at  the 
very  start. 

As  regards  the  time  in  the  college  course  best  fitted  for 
beginning  Anglo-Saxon  work,  whether  in  the  general  way  or  in 
the  technical,  circumstances  so  vary  in  different  institutions 
that  no  broad  statement  can  be  made.  Most  of  our  colleges 
arrange  their  courses,  though  substantially  the  same,  in  different 
orders.       Where    a    symmetrical    English    course  [_is    possible 
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throughout  four  years,  with  well-arranged  required,  elective, 
and  optional  studies,  in  the  hands  of  a  corps  of  instructors 
numbering  at  least  one  for  each  one  hundred  undergraduates, 
manifestly  much  better  results  can  be  secured  than  where  a 
single  instructor  is  expected  to  take  charge  of  all  rhetorical, 
linguistic,  literary,  or  even  oratorical  work  in  English.  In 
general,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  of  giving 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  an  early  training  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  introductory  to  later  studies,  are  overbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased maturity  brought  to  the  work  by  Juniors  or  Seniors 
who  have  spent,  of  course,  much  more  time  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  German,  if  taken  before  Anglo-Saxon, 
throws  considerable  light  on  its  fellow-Teutonic  tongue  ;  but 
still  more  important  is  the  power  likely  to  be  possessed,  by  a 
collegian  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  of  con- 
structing in  some  sense  a  grammatical  scheme  for  himself,  or  at 
least  of  interpreting  our  ancient  grammar  by  the  aid  of  the  _ 
grammars  of  the  other  languages  he  has  already  studied,  the 
forms  of  which  he  intuitively  employs  in  various  suggestions  of 
contrast  or  similarity.  He  is  struck  at  once  by  the  two  great 
proofs  of  the  substantial  unity  between  the  English  of  875  and 
the  English  of  1892  :  the  possibility  of  translating  the  former 
into  the  latter  without  such  changes  of  order  as  must  be  made 
in  rendering  a  foreign  tongue  into  English  ;  and  the  surprisingly- 
large  percentage  of  Anglo-Saxon  words — in  some  extracts 
rising  as  high  as  ninety  or  ninety-five  —  now  in  daily  use. 

The  inherent  interestingness  of  the  general  body  of  Old 
English  prose  and  verse  may  be  made  so  apparent,  in  the  first 
few  exercises  of  the  course,  as  to  draw  the  student  enthusiasti- 
cally forward.  To  the  majority  of  them  it  is  better  to  show  the 
philology  through  the  literature,  than  to  make  the  literature 
invisible  or  odious  because  of  the  philology.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  parts  of  Beowulf,  or  in  such  a  piece  of 
middle-English  naivete  as  the  Ancren  Riwle,  quaintness,  fresh- 
ness, and  vividness  combine  in  allurement,  while  in  the  Chron- 
icle in  particular  the  college  student  keenly  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  working  at  first-hand  among  the  sources  of  history,  and  of 
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discovering  for  himself  the  qualities  of  conciseness,  evident 
trustworthiness,  or  grim  humor  in  one  of  the  most  self-centred 
and  unartificial  of  annalistic  writings.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon 
student  be  warned  not  to  indulge  in  special  pleading  for  his 
theme,  and,  in  particular,  if  exaggerations  of  its  intrinsic  merits 
be  not  forced  upon  him,  he  soon  becomes  an  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent, because  untrammelled,  advocate  of  the  linguistic  and 
literary  advantages  of  its  pursuit.  Anglo-Saxon  grit  and  power 
of  assimilation  were  as  manifest,  in  small  ways,  before  the 
Conquest  as  they  have  been  since,  in  the  larger  development  of 
English  and  American  life  and  letters  ;  and  even  were  the 
student  to  go  no  further  than  tp  learn  this  for  himself,  his  time 
would  be  well  spent. 

Instead  of  further  words  of  my  own,  let  me  close  by  culling 
some  extracts  from  themes  or  examination  papers  written  within 
the  last  few  years  by  students  in  Dartmouth  College.  These 
citations  not  only  show  what  they  ought  to  think,  or  what  their 
instructor  thinks,  but  give  their  variant  individual  impressions 
after  a  period  of  study  which  was  made,  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
crowded  curriculum  and  a  present  lack  of  teaching  force  in 
English,  all  too  meagre. 

In  the  first  place,  Anglo-Saxon  is  clearly  English  :  "  Klemm, 
in  his  '  History  of  German  Literature,'  recently  published, 
catalogues  Anglo-Saxon  among  the  dead  languages,  and  places 
the  beginning  of  English  at  about  the  eleventh  century.  Now, 
if  Klemm  would  define  a  dead  language  as  one  which  a  descend- 
ant of  those  who  spoke  the  language  can  neither  read  nor 
understand  without  study,  then  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  dead  language. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  a  definition ;  for  here  development 
would  be  confounded  with  death."  Another  writes  a  little  more 
at  length  concerning  the  same  topic,  and  cites  illustrations 
showing  the  unvarying  use  of  the  adjective  or  noun  "  English  " 
as  descriptive  of  contemporary  speech  between  875  and  1225  : 
"  During  the  period  usually  attributed  to  Anglo-Saxon  the  writ- 
ers themselves  use  the  word  '  English.'  ,  .  .  Alfred  and  Ormin 
and  the  monks  never  dreamed  they  were  writing  in  '  Anglo- 
Saxon.' "     Another  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  English  "pre- 
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sents  the  curious  anomaly  of  a  language  which  becomes  less 
and  less  perfect  in  its  inflection  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
perfect  in  its  general  structure  and  habihments.  It  is  only  from 
its  study  that  one  can  expect  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  E^nglish  of  to-day,  not  to 
speak  of  English  grammar  as  at  present  taught."  A  little 
computation  was  made  by  the  writer  of  the  following  :  "As  a 
test  for  the  continuity  of  the  language,  by  taking  at  random 
three  passages  of  fifteen  lines  each  from  each  of  the  selections 
read,  we  find  the  average  per  cent  of  the  words  having  living 
representatives  in  the  English  of  to-day  to  be  as  follows  :  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  ninety-four  per  cent  ;  in  the 
Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  sixty-eight  per  cent  ; 
in  King  Alfred's  Version  of  Boethius  De  Consolatione  Philoso- 
phiae,  eighty-three  per  cent ;  in  the  selection  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  ninety-three  per  cent  ;  in  the  Ancren  Riwle, 
ninety-four  per  cent ;  in  the  Ormulum,  ninety-seven  per  cent." 

Other  students  are  more  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  literary 
elements.  Says  one  :  "  The  words  (of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Gos- 
pels) are  those  of  a  child  ;  Christ  is  the  healer,  his  disciples 
learning-knights,  and  the  world  the  middle-earth  in  distinction 
from  heaven  and  hell."  Another  is  of  the  opinion  that,  "  In 
fact,  all  through  the  work  of  those  monks  (who  wrote  the 
Chronicle)  such  pathetic  remarks  crop  out,  in  language  odd 
even  for  that  time,  that  one  is  tempted  to  regret  that  they  did 
not  try  'metrical  verse.'  It  would  but  have  been  a  change  in 
form,  for  in  thought  they  were  already  poets." 

Passing  over  many  similar  expressions  which  I  have  noted  in 
other  examination  papers,  —  expressions  of  truths  that  ought  to 
be  obvious  and  universally  known,  but,  unluckily,  are  unfamiliar 
to  some  and  disbelieved  by  others,  —  I  take  three  more  extracts 
from  papers  written  in  college  by  men  who  have  since  pursued 
graduate  studies  in  American  or  foreign  institutions,  and  whose 
specialties,  respectively,  are  history,  philosophy,  and  creative 
poetic  literature.  The  first  says  :  "  Historically  and  politically, 
the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  exceedingly  important.  Our  earli- 
est laws  and  earliest  history  as  a  nation   must  be  learned  from 
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Anglo-Saxon.  Our  present  government  and  laws  cannot  be 
consistently  and  successfully  interpreted  unless  we  understand 
their  origin  and  their  inherent,  native  characteristics.  Without 
unity  of  government,  the  ancient  Greeks  attained  community 
of  life,  purpose,  and  ideas  through  the  study  of  Homer  as  their 
common  master.  Homer  was  the  point  of  separation  between 
Greeks  who  knew  him  and  barbarians  who  knew  him  not.  The 
opponents  of  the  Sophists  were  not  wrong  in  their  recognition 
of  thedanger  that  threatened  Greece  when  educated  men  should 
fail  to  study  the  great  masters.  To-day  the  English-speaking 
people  will  lose  one  of  their  greatest  means  of  unity  and 
national  greatness  if  they  fail  to  study  and  pattern  after  their 
earliest  and  greatest  writers.  And  who  will  say  that  to  under- 
stand Chaucer  and  Spenser  critically  one  must  not  have  studied 
Anglo-Saxon  ?" 

The  second  writer,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  phil- 
osophy and  ethics,  looks  back  through  the  centuries  and  per- 
ceives the  bright  beams  of  the  little  Anglo-Saxon  candle  :  "  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  concluding  word  on  the  position  of 
the  (Anglo-Saxon)  literature  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  expect  it 
to  take  its  place  among  the  foremost  literatures  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  idle  to  compare  it  with  those  of  Greece,  and  Rome, 
and  France,  for  it  is  only  a  beginning,  an  early  period  in  a  liter- 
ature which,  in  its  later  growth  and  full  development,  excels  all 
these.  The  only  fair  comparison  is  with  similar  periods  in 
other  literatures ;  but  where  are  we  to  find  such  periods } 
Rome,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  had  not  only  become 
feeble  and  restricted  in  political  power,  but  long  before,  her 
literature  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  corrupt  monks,  so  that 
the  darkest  of  dark  ages  —  when  that  once  lighted  becomes 
dark  again — had  fairly  commenced.  Centuries  must  pass  be- 
fore we  look  to  Italy  again.  The  Icelandic  literature  had  hardly 
begun,  and  did  not  reach  its  high  position  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Germany  and  France  have  tried  to 
create  corresponding  periods  from  the  Niebelungenlied  and  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  —  great  poems,  doubtless,  but,  whether  we 
consider  them  or  the  periods  they  represent,  not  comparable  to 
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our  (so-called)  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  For  three  or  four  cen- 
turies, then,  England's  literature  was  the  best,  because  there 
was  no  other  to  compare  with  it  ;  and  it  yet  remains  a  light 
from  the  dark  ages,  influencing  the  noble  and  beautiful  literature 
that  has  followed  it." 

The  last  writer  has  some  stinging  words  for  certain  old- 
fashioned  English  grammars  that  were  very  unlike  Whitney's 
admirable  book,  with  its  combination  of  a  sound  historical 
method  and  a  constant  presentation  of  the  Hving  facts  of  our 
language.  But  a  righteous  indignation  may  be  permitted  to 
those  who  naturally  regret  that  important  facts  were  so  long 
withheld  from  their  knowledge  :  "  There  is  one  abuse,  caused  by 
the  present  insufficiency  of  attention  to  English  studies,  which 
I  cannot  pass  by  unnoticed.  English  grammar  has  been  made  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  —  a  jumping-jack  for  grammarians, 
a  laughing-stock  for  literary  artists,  and  a  thumb-screw  for  the 
small  boy.  Despicable  and  culpable  incapacity  and  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  our  grammarians  is  the  cause  of  this  confusion  worse 
confounded.  They  have  attempted  to  force  the  alien  syntax  of 
Greek  and  Latin  upon  our  tongue ;  they  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  and  presented  it  as  a  Chinese  collection  of  uninflected 
roots ;  and  I  venture  to  say  boldly,  that  in  not  one  school  in 
England  or  America  to-day  (1885),  is  anything  like  a  correct 
knowledge  of  genuine  English  grammar  taught.  What  is 
taught  is  about  as  nearly  correct  as  the  old  rule  in  the  primitive 
elocution  of  the  district  school,  that  informed  the  ambitious 
young  orator  that  he  must  count  one  at  every  comma,  two  at 
every  semi-colon,  three  at  each  colon,  and  four  at  each  period. 

"  Now,  grammar  is  a  growth,  and  no  petty  writer  of  school- 
books  —  no,  nor  even  a  French  Academy  — can  invent  it ;  they 
can  only  discover  it.  And  the  only  way  in  which  this  discovery 
can  be  made,  developed,  and  completed  is  to  search  the  history 
of  the  language  and  of  its  mighty  writers,  from  Caedmon  to 
Swinburne,  with  all  the  unprejudiced  reverence  for  'the  facts' 
and  all  the  energy  and  zeal  that  Darwin  and  Tyndall  have 
devoted  to  physical  science." 

A    study    which    illuminates    grammar,    suggests    vigorous 
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thought,  promotes  sound  ethical  conceptions,  strengthens 
spoken  and  written  speech,  develops  a  broad  sense  of  an  honor- 
able heritage,  and  brings  to  light  the  far  sources  of  a  great  lit- 
erature, surely  ought  to  brighten  whatever  part  of  the  college 
course  may  fall  to  its  lot. 

Charles  F.  Richardson. 
Dartmouth  College. 


CLASSICAL    STUDY. 

HOW    IT    MAY    BE    MADE     MORE     INTERESTING    FOR     PREPARATORY 

STUDENTS. 

THE  so-called  "Classical  Question"  has  in  large  measure 
ceased  to  engage  public  attention,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
relates  to  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  programme  of 
liberal  education.  A  while  ago  the  mere  mention  of  the  classical 
curriculum  had  in  certain  quarters  very  much  the  same  effect  as 
the  red  rag  brandished  by  the  matadore  in  the  face  of  a  bull  in 
the  Spanish  arena.  The  somewhat  violent  shaking  up  which  it 
then  received  has  had  several  beneficial  results.  While  it  has 
helped  to  secure  for  the  sciences  and  for  modern  literatures  due 
recognition  as  elements  of  liberal  culture,  it  has  at  the  same 
time  accomplished  much  for  the  genuine  progress  of  classical 
education  itself.  It  has  brought  into  clear  relief  the  solid 
practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics, 
in  the  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  cultivating  the  taste, 
judgment,  and  imagination,  in  helping  the  student  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  own  tongue,  and  in  bringing  the  mind  into 
direct  contact  with  great  peoples  remote  from  our  own  time,  living 
under  altogether  different  conditions  and,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Greeks,  possessing  an  intellectual  force  and  virility, 
which  have  left  a  permanent  impress  upon  all  subsequent 
thought  and  literature  and  have  given  to  modern  times  the 
supreme  standards  of  literary  form  and  expression.  It  has 
defined  more  distinctly  the  precise  ends  which  classical  instruc. 
tion  should  always  keep  in  view,  and  thus  has  led  to  a  revision 
of  the  old  methods  of  teaching  these  languages,  so  that  they 
never  have  been  so  instinct  as  now  with  living  energy  as  ma- 
terial for  use  in  the  processes  of  education.  But  it  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  offer  any  j^lea  in  behalf  of  classical 
study.  If  rightly  conducted,  it  may  be  trusted  to  vindicate 
398 
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itself.  At  present  the  most  important  phase  of  the  classical 
question  is  not  whether  sufficiently  substantial  advantages  can 
be  obtained,  to  justify  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  rather  how 
these  advantages  may  be  most  certainly  and  most  fully  secured. 
To  obtain  substantial,  lasting  benefit  from  any  study,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  student  should  have  his  interest  in  it  aroused 
and  sustained.  It  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  attractive 
to  him  from  the  outset.  The  educational  world  has  been  a  long 
time  in  reaching  this  conclusion,  and  as  yet  has  scarcely  more 
than  begun  to  make  it  effective  in  practice.  Food  for  the  body, 
to  be  readily  assimilated,  must  be  eaten  with  a  relish,  and  the 
keener  the  relish  for  it  the  more  likely  is  it  to  contribute  its 
full  measure  of  strength  to  the  physical  organism.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  mind.  Unless  there  exists  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous appetite  for  intellectual  food  we  cannot  expect  the  mind  to 
obtain  from  it  the  nourishment  and  strength  it  is  fitted  to  im- 
part. The  mind  must  be  receptive,  eager  for  knowledge,  its 
faculties  on  the  alert ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  question  of 
methods  becomes  of  secondary  importance ;  difficulties  will  not 
only  cease  to  embarrass  the  student's  progress  —  they  will  con- 
tribute to  it.  When  we  consider  that  the  love  of  learning,  an 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  knowledge,  is  of  such  absolute 
importance  on  the  part  of  the  student,  it  is  surprising  that  more 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  the  inquiry,  how  this  love, 
this  interest,  may  be  developed  and  strengthened.  Stir  the 
pupil's  interest  in  what  he  is  studying,  feed  that,  as  he  moves 
on  with  his  work,  and  he  will  more  patiently  undergo  all  needful 
drudgery.  Leave  him  to  be  listless  and  indifferent,  or  to  do  his 
work  because  he  must,  and  he  will  be  all  the  time  in  a  state  of 
mental  rebellion  against  the  tasks  that  are  imposed  upon  him, 
and  his  studies  will  come  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
Learning  that  is  secured  with  alacrity  and  interest  will  be  re- 
tained and  all  the  time  increasing.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
the  great  mass  of  children  finish  their  school-life  without  having 
acquired  in  any  appreciable  degree  this  thirst  for  knowledge. 
How  many,  on  the  contrary,  become  possessed  of  a  positive 
distaste  for  it  !     The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  to  them  an  irk- 
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some  task.  In  the  broad  fields  of  knowledge  their  blind  eyes 
see  nothing  which  they  think  worth  their  while  to  secure. 
They  enter  the  shop,  the  store,  or  the  factory  with  no  serious 
thought  that  the  school  is,  after  all,  only  the  ante-room  of  educa- 
tion, the  pronaos  of  the  temple  of  learning,  that  it  is  intended 
to  do,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  do,  not  much  more  than 
teach  them  how  to  learn,  how  to  use  their  minds  and  the  tools 
of  knowledge,  as  the  basis  of  future  acquisitions.  A  youth 
who  leaves  school  with  a  love  for  learning,  though  he  at  present 
knows  but  little,  may  be  trusted  to  go  on  with  his  education. 

These  considerations  apply  with  special  force  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  very  thought  that  they  are  dead  lan- 
guages, no  longer  upon  the  lips  of  men  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  creates  a  presumption  in  the  pupil's  mind  that  they  are 
wanting  in  present  interest  and  advantage,  and  causes  him  to 
exaggerate  their  inherent  difficulty.  As  in  other  branches  of 
study,  it  is  the  introduction  to  the  classic  languages  that  occa- 
sions the  student  the  most  trouble  and  discouragement.  The 
varying  forms  of  words  and  their  syntactical  relations,  if  they 
are  ever  to  be  learned,  must  be  learned  then ;  and  upon  the 
complete  mastery  of  them  depend  all  after  success  and  pleasure. 
We  well  remember  being  obliged  to  swallow  mentally  Andrews 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  from  end  to  end,  —  paradigms, 
rules,  exceptions,  everything.  The  amount  of  drudgery  was 
fairly  appalling.  Happily,  a  more  rational  method  now  prevails. 
But  after  all,  there  is  inevitably  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
significantly  termed  **  grammatical  grind,"  a  monotonous  drill 
upon  the  elements,  of  very  little  interest  in  itself,  and  generally 
repellent  to  the  student.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  most 
intelligent  and  persevering  effort  is  required  to  impart  to  him 
such  a  constant  interest  in  his  studies  as  shall  buoy  him  up  amid 
their  difficulties  and  help  him  to  encounter  these  with  unflag- 
ging energy.  The  cheerful  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  will,  no 
doubt,  do  much  to  accomplish  this.  Enthusiasm  is  always  con- 
tagious, and  even  an  inferior  method  will  become  singularly 
effective  if  carried  out  with  steady  earnestness  and  zeal.  If  the 
instructor  is  himself   thoroughly  imbued   with   a   literary   and 
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historical  spirit,  he  can  do  much  to  enliven  the  dull  routine  of 
daily  work  by  drawing  upon  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  There 
is,  however,  not  much  opportunity  for  this  in  the  recitation- 
room  of  the  preparatory  school.  The  lesson  immediately  in 
hand  is  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  time,  and  whatever  is 
done  can,  at  best,  be  only  incidental  and  fragmentary.  There 
is  need,  therefore,  of  some  systematic  plan  which  shall  begin 
with  the  pupil's  first  recitation  and  move  along  in  parallel  lines 
with  the  work  of  the  class-room.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  suggest  a  method,  which,  if  intelligently  and  syste- 
matically carried  out,  we  feel  sure  would  have  a  most  desirable 
effect  upon  classical  study,  by  developing  an  interest  in  it  from 
the  start  and  steadily  adding  to  that  interest  as  the  pupil  pro- 
ceeds. The  idea  is  not  a  new  one  to  some  of  our  classical 
teachers,  and  has,  to  some  extent,  been  put  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  more  general  adoption  and  of  being 
worked  out  more  fully  in  practice.  Not  only  would  the  pupil's 
enjoyment  of  his  studies  be  greatly  enhanced  and  his  success 
in  them  aided,  but  the  indirect  influence  upon  his  interest  in  and 
acquaintance  with  English  literature,  with  which  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin  are  so  closely  interwoven,  would  be  highly  salutary. 

The  plan  we  have  in  mind  provides  for  a  course  of  readings 

in  English  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  student,  and 

arranged,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  orderly  sequence  to  accompany 

the  studies  of  the  course.     In  recent  years  especially,  there  have 

been  published  a  large  number  of  books  written  in  a  scholarly 

spirit  and  in   excellent   English   style,  designed  to  present    in 

attractive   form    for  English   readers  who  have  never  studied 

Greek   or    Latin  some  of    the  more  interesting   and  valuable 

treasures  which  their  literatures  contain,  and  to   reproduce  in 

vivid  pictures  the   outlines  of   Greek  and   Roman  life.     Why 

may  not  these  works  be   systematically  utilized   in  connection 

with  the  preparatory  studies  in  these  languages  }     Would  they 

not  have  a  most  admirable  influence  in  awakening,  gradually, 

a  literary  and  historical  interest  in  the  classics,  which  should  be 

the  ultimate  aim  in  teaching  and  studying  them  }     It  is  with  a 

pang  of  regret,  as  we  look  back   to  our  own   early  studies  in 
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Greek  and  Latin,  that  we  remember  that  there  were  then  no 
such  delightful  helps  to  enliven  their  dry  details  and  impart  to 
the  mind  the  warmth  and  glow  of  a  living  interest  in  them.  In 
the  case  of  very  many  pupils,  perhaps  of  the  majority,  vaca- 
tions are  spent  in  a  kind  of  mental  stagnation,  from  which  it 
often  requires  weeks  of  the  ensuing  term  to  arouse  them  and 
bring  their  minds  into  full  articulation  with  their  work.  With- 
out trenching  unduly  upon  the  physical  activities  which  espe- 
cially belong  to  vacation  time,  or  unduly  taxing  the  mind,  some 
interesting  reading  might  be  assigned,  in  the  hne  of  the  work 
of  the  succeeding  term  or  year,  or  giving  a  foretaste  of  the 
attractions  that  will  come  still  later  in  the  course.  Thus,  two 
ends  would  be  accomplished.  The  interest  of  the  student 
would  be  excited  in  what  is  to  follow,  and  his  mind,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  would  be  kept  under  continuous  training. 

In  order  to  give  this  article  a  practical  point,  we  add  a  list  of 
books  available  for  the  plan  suggested,  classified  for  convenience 
under  the  following  heads :  Stories  from  Classic  Literature 
and  Mythology ;  Tales,  or  Historical  Romances ;  Biography 
and  History  ;  Literature  and  Antiquities ;  Translations.  Very 
many  are  appropriately  illustrated.  Aside  from  the  value  of  the 
list  to  the  classical  student,  it  will  be  found  of  use  to  the 
student  of  English  who  wishes  to  obtain  some  acquaintance 
with  the  masterpieces  of  classic  literature  and  with  Greek  and 
Roman  life. 

CLASSIFIED   LISTS. 
Stories  from  Classic  Literature  and  Mythology.' 

The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children  (Charles  Kingsley) ;  The  Greek 
Gulliver,  or  Stories  from  Lucian  (Church) ;  The  Story  of  the  Iliad  (Church) ;  The 
Story  of  the  Odyssey  (Church)  —  all  illustrated  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Heroes  and  Kings,  or  Stories  from  the  Greek  (Church) ;  Stories  of  the  East,  from 
Herodotus  (Church)  ;  Stories  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus  (Church) ;  Stories 
from  the  Greek  Tragedians  (Church) ;  Stories  from  Virgil  (Church) ;  Stories  from 
Livy  (Church).  All  with  illustrations.  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  (G.  W.  Cox);  A 
Story  of  the  Golden  Age  (J.  Baldwin) ;  Lives  of  the  Greek  Heroines  (Louisa  Men- 
zies) :  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  with  illustrations  from  Flaxman  (C.  H. 
Hanson)  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Story  of  the  Iliad  (E.  Brooks) ;  Story  of  the  Odyssey  (Same)  :  Penn  Publishing 
Company. 
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Tales  of  Euripides  (Cooper) ;  Tales  from  the  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls;  Humors 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (Lawrence)  :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

Pliny  for  Boys  and  Girls,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny  the  Elder  (J.  S.  White) ; 
Herodotus  for  Boys  and  Girls  (White) ;  Olympos,  or  Tales  of  the  Gods  (T.  Ely) : 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Myths  of  Hellas  (C.  Witt) ;  The  Wanderings  of  Ulysses  (Witt) ;  The  Trojan  War 
(Witt);  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  (Witt),  translated  by  Frances  Young- 
husband:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  or  The  Tales  of  Troy  (Witt),  translated  by  C.  De 
Garmo :  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111.;  Classic  Mythology 
(Witt)  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne) ;  The  Tanglewood  Tales  (Same)  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Age  of  Fable,  or  Beauties  of  IMythology  (T.  Bulfinch),  edited  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale :  S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co. 

Myths  of  the  Odyssey  (Jane  E.  Harrison). 

The  Legendary  History  of  Rome,  753-390  B.  C,  from  Livy,  with  160  illustrations, 
and  Macaulay's  Lays  introduced  in  their  proper  places  (G.  Baker)  :  R.  Worthington. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Knickerbocker  Nuggets)  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

Tales,  or  Historical  Ro>la.nces. 

Three  Greek  Children,  a  Story  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (A.  J.  Church)  ;  A  Young 
Macedonian  in  the  Army  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Church)  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Young  Carthaginian,  a  Story  of  the  Time  of  Hannibal  (G.  A.  Henty) ;  Two 
Thousand  Years  Ago,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Roman  Boy  (Church)  :  Scribner's  Sons. 

Toxar,  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Greece :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Burning  of  Rome,  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Nero  (Church) :  INIacmillan  &  Co. 

Callias,  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Athens  (Church)  :  The  Chautauqua  Century  Press, 
Meadville,  Penn. 

Aphrodite,  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Hellas  (Eckstein);  Antinous,  a  Romance  of 
Ancient  Rome  (G.  Taylor) ;  The  Amazon  (C.  Vosmaer) ;  Prusias,  a  Romance  of  An- 
cient Rome  under  the  Repubhc  (Eckstein) ;  Pictures  of  Hellas,  five  Tales  of  Ancient 
Greece  (Peder  ISIariager) ;  Nero,  a  Romance  (Eckstein) ;  The  Chaldean  Magician, 
an  Adventure  in  Ancient  Rome  (Eckstein) ;  Quintus  Claudius,  a  Romance  of  Imperial 
Rome  (Eckstein) ;  Aspasia,  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Greece  (R.  Hamerling) :  Geo. 
Gottsberger  Peck,  New  York. 

Darkness  and  Dawn,  or  Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale.  (Arch- 
deacon Farrar)  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (Bulwer-Lytton),  expensive  edition:  Estes  &  Lauriat; 
Cheaper :  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.     Both  illustrated. 

Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes(Bulwer-Lytton),  illustrated :  Estes  &  Lauriat. 

The  Marble  Faun  (Hawthorne),  a  cheap  edition;  or  the  Holiday  edition,  2  vols., 
with  fifty  photogravures :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Becker's  Gallus,  or  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time  of  Augustus;  and  Charicles,  or 
IllustratioitS  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Biography  and  History. 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives,  Cassell's  National  Library,  edited  by  Henry  Mor- 
ley :  Cassell  Publishing  Company. 

Plutarch  for  Boys  and  Girls  (J.  S.  White)  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

Greek  History  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  series  of  lives  from  Plutarch, 
revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clough :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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History  Primers,  Greece  (Fyffe);   Rome  (Creighton)  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Stories  from  Roman  History  (Mrs.  Beesley)  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Story  of  Greece  (Harrison);  Story  of  Rome  (Gilman);  Story  of  Phoenicia  (Raw- 
linson)  ;  Story  of  Carthage  (Church),  in  Stories  of  the  Nations  Series;  Pericles,  and 
the  Golden  Age  of  Athens  (Abbott) ;  Julius  Cassar,  and  the  Organization  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (Fowler),  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series.  In  preparation  in 
same  series,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  extension  of  Greek  Rule  and  Greek  Ideas 
(Wheeler);  Cicero,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  (Davidson);  Hannibal, 
and  the  Struggle  Between  Carthage  and  Rome  (Freeman)  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

Caesar,  a  Sketch  (Froude)  :  Scribner's  Sons, 

Epochs  of  Ancient  History,  ii  volumes:  Troy,  its  Legends,  History  and  Literature; 
The  Greeks  and  Persians;  The  Athenian  Empire  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxes  to  the 
Fall  of  Athens;  The  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire;  The  Spartan  and  Theban 
Supremacies;  Early  Rome,  or  Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the  Gauls;  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, the  Punic  Wars;  The  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla;  The  Roman  Triumvirates; 
The  Early  Roman  Empire;  The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century,  or  the  Age 
of  the  Antonines :  Scribner's  Sons. 

Roman  Britain  :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co. 

Lives  of  the  Greek  Statesmen,  Series  I.  and  H.  (G.  W.  Cox) ;  Life  of  Cicero  (A. 
TroUope)  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Life  of  Cicero  (Forsyth)  :  Scribner's  Sons, 

Literature-  and  Antiquities. 

History  of  Roman  Literature  (Crowell  &  Richardson)  :  Ginn  &  Co.;  Short  History 
of  Greek  Literature  (Gildersleeve)  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Literature  Primers :  Greek  Literature  (Jebb) ;  Roman  Literature  (Wilkins) ; 
X^lassical  Geography  (Tozer)  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English  (Wilkinson);  Preparatory  Latin  Course  in 
English  (Same")  :  Hunt  &  Eaton. 

Half  Hours  with  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  (Jennings  and  Johnstone)  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Classic  Literature  (C.  A.  White)  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Ancient  Literature,  Oriental  and  Classical  (Quackenbos)  :   Harper  &  Brothers, 

Classics  for  the  Million :  an  Epitome  in  English  of  the  Works  of  the  Principal 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors  (H.  Grey). 

Virgil,  Classical  Writers  Series  (Nettleship)  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co, 

The  Student's  Cicero  (W.  Y.  Fausset)  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  Companion  to  the  Iliad  for  English  Readers  (W,  Leaf  )  :   ^lacmillan. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,  28  volumes  (W.  L.  Collins,  editor)  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     Cheaper  edition,  J.  B.  Alden. 

Primers :  Old  Greek  Life  (Mahaffy) ;  Roman  Antiquities  (Wilkins)  :  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

A  Companion  to  School  Classics  (Gow) :   Macmillan  &  Co.  , 

Business  Life  in  Ancient  Rome   (Herbermann)  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Life  in  Rome  in  the  Days  of  Cicero,  sketches  drawn  from  his  letters  (Church)  : 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome  (Shumway)  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Old  Greek  Education  (Mahaffy)  :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

Social  Life  in  Greece  (Mahaffy);  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece  (Same):  Mac- 
millan &  Co. 
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Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  with  special  reference  to  its  use  in  art  (Seemann, 
translated  by  G.  H.  Bianchi)  :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

Greece  and  Rome,  their  Life  and  Art,  illustrated  (J.  Von  Falke)  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co, 

Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art  (Jane  E.  Harrison)  :  Macmillan  &  Co.;  Manual 
of  Archaeology,  an  introduction  to  Egyptian,  Oriental,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman 
Art  (T.  Ely);  Baumeister's  Denkmaler;  Kulturhistorisches  Bilder-Atlas,  Pt.  I.,  Alter- 
thum  (Dr.  Theodor  Schreiber)  :  B.  Westermann  &Co.;  The  Greeks  of  To-day  (C.  K. 
Tuckerman)  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Walk  in  Hellas  (D.  J.  Snider)  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Translations. 

Homer's  Iliad.  —  Prose  (Lang,  Leaf  &  Myers);  prose  (J.  Purves),  Macmillan  & 
Co.;  blank  verse  (W.  C.  Bryant),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  blank  verse  (Earl  of 
Derby),  John  Murray,  London;  hexameter  (J.  H.  Dart),  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.; 
hexameter  (Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel),  IMacmillan  &  Co.;  verse  (Pope),  with  Flaxman's 
designs,  Scribner's  Sons;  rhymed  verse  (G.  Chapman),  with  introduction  by  Henry 
Morley,  Universal  Library  No.  17,  G.  Routledge  &  Sons;  unrhymed  metre  (F.  W. 
Newman),  Walton  &  Maberly,  London;  in  Spenserian  stanza,  1st  vol.  (P.  S.  Wors- 
ley),  2d  vol.  (J.  Conington)  :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Homer's  Odyssey.  —  Rythmic  prose  (G.  H.  Palmer),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.; 
prose  (Butcher  and  Lang),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  verse  (Wm.  Morris),  Reeves  &  Turner, 
London;  verse  (Pope),  with  Flaxman's  designs,  Scribner's  Sons;  verse  (G.  Chap- 
man), Scribner's  Sons;  blank  verse  (W.  C.  Bryant),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  in 
Spenserian  stanza  (P.  S.  Worsley),  2  vols.:  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Plato. — Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates,  being  the  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and 
Phaedo  (F.  J.  Church),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  Socrates,  including  the  Apolog)'.  Crito  and 
parts  of  the  Phsedo  (Ellen  F.  Mason).  Translated  by  the  same :  A  Day  in  Athens 
with  Socrates,  from  the  Protagoras  and  the  Republic;  Talks  with  Socrates  about 
Life,  from  the  Gorgias  and  the  Repubhc;  Talks  with  Athenian  Youth,  from  the 
Charmides,  Lysis,  Laches,  Euthydemus  and  Theoetetus,  Scribner's  Sons;  Complete 
Works  ( Jowett) ,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Thucydides. —  (Jowett),  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 

A  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy  (L.  Campbell)  :  Putnam's  Sons;  Introduction  to  Greek 
Tragedy  (A.  W.  Verrall) :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Sophocles.  —  Text  of  OEdipus  Tyrannus,  Qidipus  Coloneus,  Antigone  and  Philoc- 
tetes,  with  prose  translation,  four  parts  (R.  C.  Jebb),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  Dramas  in 
verse  (Sir  G.  Young),  G.  Bell  &  Sons;  verse  (R.  Whitelaw),  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
verse  (E.  H.  Plumptre),  G.  Routledge  &  Sons;  verse  (L.  Campbell),  W.  Blackwood 
&  Sons;  Oidipus  Rex,  verse  (C.  D.  H.  Morshead),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  OSdipus 
(Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  E.  Fitzgerald,  edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright),  iNIac- 
millan  «&  Co. 

/Eschylus.  —  Verse  (Plumptre),  G.  Routledge  &  Sons;  Agamemnon,  Choephoroi, 
Eumenides,  verse  (Anna  Swanwick),  Scribner's  Sons;  Agamemnon,  verse  (works  of 
R.  Browning),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  verse  (Dean  Milman),  John  Murray,  Lon- 
don; verse  (J.  Conington);  verse  (Fitzgerald's  Literary  Remains),  Macmillan  &  Co.; 
also  Verrall's  version,  by  the  same. 

Euripides.  —  Verse  (Milman  and  Wodhull),  Universal  Library  No.  58,  G.  Rout- 
ledge &  Sons;  Medea,  Hippolytos  and  Alkestis,  verse  (W.  C.  Lawton),  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.;  Medea  (Augusta  Webster),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  Ion,  verse  (A.  W. 
Verrall),  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  prose  (A.  Lang),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  verse  (G. 
Chapman),  Scribner's  Sons;  Theocritus,  verse  (C.  S.  Calverley),  G.  Bell  &  Sons; 
Pindar,  poetical  prose  (Myers),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  Olympic  and  Pythian  Odes,  verse 
(F.  D.  Morice),  Paul,  London, 

Virgil.  —  Complete  works  in  prose  (Lonsdale  &  Lee),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  prose 
(J.  Conington),  Lee  &  Shepard;  .^neid,  blank  verse  (Wm.  Morris),  Roberts  Bros.; 
blank  verse  (C.  P.  Cranch),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  in  octosyllabic  verse  (J.  Con- 
ington), A.  C,  Armstrong  &  Son;  verse  (Dryden),  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Livy.  —  Books  21-24  (Church  and  Brodribb),  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Ovid.  — Metamorphoses,  verse  (H.  King),  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Horace.  —  Prose  (Lonsdale  &  Lee),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  verse  (T.  Martin),  Scrib- 
ner's Sons;  Odes,  verse  (J.  Conington);  verse  (W.  T.  Thornton),  Macmillan  &  Co.; 
verse  (F.  W.  Newman),  Triibner  &  Co.;  Odes  and  Epodes,  verse  (Bulwer-Lytton), 
Harper  &  Brothers;  verse  (J.  B.  Hague),  Putnam's  Sons;  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires, 
Epistles,  translated  by  most  eminent  scholars  (Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  Lytton, 
Conington,  Martin,  etc.),  F.  Warne  &  Co. 

Cicero.  —  Life  and  Letters  (G.E.Jeans),  Macmillan  &  Co.;  Orations  (C.  D.  Vonge), 
Harper  &  Brothers;  Concerning  Friendship  (A.  P.  Peabody),  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  On 
Friendship  (with  essays  of  Bacon  and  Emerson  on  same)  :  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sallust's  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  (A.  W.  Pollard),  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Tacitus's  Agricola  and  Germany  (Church  &  Brodribb),  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Under  the  head  of  "Literature  and  Antiquities  "  are  included 
a  few  brief  manuals,  mainly  for  ready  reference,  vade  inecums  for 
the  young  student  ;  and  a  few  choice  translations  are  given 
under  the  final  head.  To  some  it  may  seem  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation to  place  translations  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  lest  he 
should  come  to  lean  upon  them,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  his 
own  scholarship  ;  but,  judiciously  used,  they  may  be  made  of 
very  great  service  in  many  ways. 

Translation  from  one  language  into  another,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, is  a  most  profitable  exercise.  It  cultivates  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  powers  of  observation ;  for,  in  order  to  trans- 
late well  a  person  must  observe  with  painstaking  care  the 
phenomena  both  of  his  own  language  and  of  that  which  he  is 
translating,  their  correspondences  and  differences  of  idiom,  and 
the  nice  shades  and  distinctions  in  the  meanings  of  words. 
Translating  cultivates  the  habit  of  weighing  words,  discrimination 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  one's 
own  language,  and  hence  prepares  the  mind  properly  to  estimate 
and  appreciate  literature  in  general.  If  the  study  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures  served  no  other 
purposes  than  these,  it  would  be  well  worth  what  it  costs.     But 
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that  the  student  may  attain  these  ends,  the  highest  standards 
of  translation  must  be  kept  constantly  before  his  mind.  He 
must  be  encouraged  to  compare  his  own  work  from  time  to  time 
with  such  printed  translations  as  are  not  only  accurate  tran- 
scripts of  the  meaning  of  their  originals  but  admirable  speci- 
mens of  English  style.  The  student  should  be  instructed  and 
guided  in  the  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  translations  ;  for  it 
must  be  conceded  that  they  have  their  legitimate  uses,  even  for 
the  student  of  the  original  languages,  and  when  thus  used  they 
will  be  found  greatly  to  enhance  the  interest  and  profit  of  his 
studies.  Translations  have  been  placed  under  the  ban  too  indis- 
criminately, so  that  they  have  been  resorted  to  surreptitiously, 
instead  of  —  as  they  should  be  —  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  correction  of  his  work  in  the  recita- 
tion-room, the  student  may  be  allowed  occasionally  to  use  for  a 
few  days,  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons,  some  standard  trans- 
lation loaned  him  for  a  stated  time  from  the  school  library. 
He  may  be  required  to  prepare,  occasionally,  a  written  transla- 
tion, to  the  best  of  his  own  ability,  of  some  noble  passage  from 
the  author  he  is  reading,  and  then  to  compare  it  closely  with 
the  most  approved  renderings  of  the  passage,  themselves  clas- 
sics of  their  kind,  so  that  he  may  discover  not  only  where  he 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  original,  but  how  his 
own  translation  might  be  improved  in  wording  and  phrasing, 
and  in  general  arrangement  and  style.  It  is  also  a  very  in- 
structive and  stimulating  exercise,  after  the  class  has  translated 
the  lesson  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  detail,  for  the 
teacher  to  elevate  and  broaden  the  work  by  reading  to  the  class, 
with  such  critical  remarks  as  may  be  needful,  several  of  the 
best  printed  renderings  of  the  passage,  the  members  of  the 
class  following  meanwhile  the  corresponding  Greek  or  Latin 
text.  The  student  may  also  be  encouraged  to  read  in  the  best 
translations  classics  that  are  not  included  in  the  curriculum,  or, 
by  anticipation,  those  that  will  be  read  in  the  later  years  of  the 
course.  He  will  thus  acquire  in  advance  an  interest  in  the 
great  classic  authors.     Even  for  preparatory  students  there  is 
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much  that  they  can  understand  and  enjoy  in  Plato  and  Horace, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  and  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  in  other 
works  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  classical 
teacher. 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lowell  at  the  opening  of  the  archaeo- 
logical branch  of  the  Fitz-William  Museum,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, May  6,  1884,  he  used  the  following  striking  language: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  what  one  feels  always,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  any  work  of  Grecian  hands  or  any  production 
of  Grecian  brains,  is  its  powerful  vitality;  and  by  powerful 
vitality  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  life  which  it  has  in  itself,  but 
I  mean  the  vitality  which  it  communicates."  The  chief  problem, 
then,  of  classical  instruction,  is  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  student 
into  such  vital  relation  with  the  classic  languages  and  the  great 
classic  authors  that  he  shall  receive  in  full  measure  the 
intellectual  life,  which  they  are  fitted  to  impart.  That  accom- 
plished, Greek  and  Latin  can  in  no  just  sense  be  called  dead 
languages.  They  will  continue  to  live  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration in  the  very  fibre  of  the  mind  and  of  literature. 

WiNTHROP  D.  Sheldon. 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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TALKS    ON   TEACHING   LATIN. 

IV. 

Senior,  Tyro,  a7id  Miss  Meyn. 

HEN  they  met  again  it  was  in  the  long  vacation,  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  midsummer.  They  sat  in 
Senior's  rather  narrow  lawn,  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  of 
a  good-sized  birch-tree  which  Senior  told  his  guests  he  had 
planted^some  fifteen  years  before  with  his  own  hand. 

At  first  they  talked  rather  indolently  of  the  weather,  of  some 
cows  that  were  lying  in  a  field  under  a  small  group  of  maple- 
trees  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  of  a  pair^of  nighthawks,  the  only  birds  that  seemed  to  give 
signs  of  life,  uttering  their  loud  "peep,"  "peep,"  from  several 
hundred  feet  up  in  the  air,  and  occasionally  plunging  down  with 
a  rushing  sound  near  to  the  earth,  and  then  mounting  up  again 
in  a  slow,  ungraceful,  aimless  sort  of  flight. 

But  the  conversation  soon  came  to  a  natural  stand-still,  for  no 
one  felt  obliged  to  talk,  if  nothing  in  particular  occurred  to  him. 
Senior  took  up  a  few  sheets  of  manuscript  which  had  been  lying 
on  his  knees  and  seemed  about  to  begin  reading,  but  Tyro  made 
a  half-deprecatory  gesture  and  Senior  paused. 

Ty.  As  you  took  up  the  paper,  Mr.  Senior,  a  sudden  fear 
came  over  me  that  you  might  intend  to  examine-  us  on  what 
you  read  when  we  met  last.  That  must  have  been  four  months 
ago.  You  remember  we  boys  never  used  to  remember  much  that 
we  had  learned  after  a  break  of  three  months  in  the  summer, 
and  I  am  afraid  too  much  of  the  old  failing  clings  to  me  still. 
How  well  I  remember  the  despairing  look  that  would  come  over 
your  face  for  an  instant  at  some  wildly  absurd  answer  to  the 
simplest  question,  in  those  first  days  of  school.  And  how  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  you  would  say,  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  you  to  remember  anything  after  a  twelve- 
weeks'  vacation,  but  tecolligc,  pull  yourself  together.  Smith,  and 
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try  to  think."  Then  Smith,  after  a  rather  sickly  grin,  would 
suddenly  look  serious,  wrinkle  his  forehead,  and  seem  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

I  know  now,  since  I  have  become  a  teacher,  how  vexatious  it 
is  to  discover  that  you  have  made  no  lasting  impression,  when 
you  thought  every  word  was  sinking  in,  but  I  see  by  Miss  Meyn's 
looks  that  she  remembers  all  that  you  read. 

Miss  Meyn.  Perhaps  not  all,  Mr.  Tyro,  but  surely  most. 
The  main  points,  after  what  was  read  about  the  importance  of 
the  teacher's  constantly  increasing  his  own  knowledge,  were  on 
reading  Latin  and  hearing  it  read,  as  an  elocutionary  exercise 
and  a  training  of  the  ear  ;  the  place  that  such  exercises  should 
have,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  them,  and  the  best  avail- 
able material  in  the  form  of  colloquia  and  short  anecdotes. 

What  struck  me  particularly  was  the  advice  that  the  teacher 
should  lead  the  way,  should  be  saying  "  come,"  rather  than  "  go  "  ; 
that  he  should  pronounce  the  words  of  vocabularies  to  be  learned 
by  the  pupil,  read  aloud  the  Latin  exercises,  make  his  pupils 
listen  with  closed  books  to  the  reading  of  reviews,  and  by  his 
own  example  illustrate  the  proper  grouping  of  words,  emphasis, 
and  modulations  of  the  voice. 

Sen.  Very  good.  Miss  Meyn.  Tyro  was  right.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  so  apt  a  pupil.  My  success  in  teaching  boys 
has  been,  I  am  afraid,  only  indifferent,  (here  Tyro  shook  his 
head  and  pointed  to  himself  with  comical  seriousness,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  contrary),  but 
I  always  thought  I  could  make  something  out  of  girls. 

Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  later  the  teacher 
retires  gradually  into  the  background,  —  the  teacher  reads  less, 
the  pupil  more  and  more. 

Ty.  Would  you  do  me  the  favor,  Mr.  Senior,  to  give  us  again 
the  last  sentence  of  what  you  read  before,  if  you  remember 
where  we  left  off  t 

Sen.  {Reads.)  "Do  not,  then,  be  satisfied  with  the  outcome 
of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  unless  you  find  that  the  best 
of  a  class  have  clearly  acquired  some  power  of  understanding 
easy  Latin  by  the  ear  alone,  and  that  there  has  been  gained,  by 
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a  majority,  a  fair  degree  of  facility  in  reading  a  Latin  text,  of 
which  the  meaning  is  known,  with  proper  expression." 

Miss  Meyn.     Is  that  all  on  the  subject  of  reading  Latin  ? 

Ty.  I  hope  not.  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  about  reading 
in  class  Latin  that  is  new  to  the  learner. 

Sen.     I  think  that  happens  to  be  the  next  topic. 

{Reads.)  "  I  have  already  spoken  of  Gradatim  as  a  book 
that  could  be  used  for  reading  continuous  Latin  after  a  month's 
study.  I  strongly  advise  beginning  to  read  and  translate  thus 
early,  and  from  the  outset  I  would  use  the  reading  of  the  Latin 
text  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  sense.  Here,  again,  the 
teacher  must  lead  the  way.  While  he  reads  an  anecdote 
through  slowly,  twice  over,  the  class  look  at  the  text,  follow- 
ing with  the  eye  and  listening  with  all  their  ears,  not  now  so 
much  to  catch  the  sounds  and  imitate  the  teacher's  inflections, 
as  to  get  what  glimmering  of  the  meaning  the  sound  and  sight 
may  convey.  Then  let  the  pupils  read  successively,  always 
without  interruption.  Corrections  should  be  made  at  the  end 
of  each  pupil's  reading. 

"  Only  after  such  reading  by  teacher  and  scholar  should  the 
translation  be  attempted.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a 
long  step  has  been  already  taken,  how  quickly  the  sense  will 
now  be  picked  up  with  the  help  of  meanings  of  the  stranger 
words,  which  the  teacher  supplies.  In  a  little  time  the  brighter 
pupils  should  be  set  on  to  read  without  the  teacher's  lead. 
Though  all  should  be  taught  to  accustom  themselves  to  begin  a 
new  piece  of  Latin  by  reading  it  aloud,  when  circumstances 
permit,  you  will  generally  find  it  a  waste  of  time  in  class  to 
call  on  the  slow  and  dull  for  this  first  reading ;  they  will  have 
little  sense  for  grouping  words,  and  their  reading  is  likely  to 
obstruct  for  others  perception  of  the  meaning. 

"  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  common  is  the  neglect  of  reading 
aloud,  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  a  help  to  discover- 
ing the  meaning.  If  one  would  convince  himself  of  this,  let 
him  try  the  experiment  of  asking  half  a  dozen  classically 
trained  men  or  women  to  explain  or  translate  a  bit  of  un- 
familiar Latin  or  Greek,  and  see  if  two  will  begin  by  reading 
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the   passage   aloud.     I   do   not  think  the  same   holds   true  of 
students  of  modern  languages. 

"  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  one  vice  above  all  others  in 
reading  Latin  to  be  guarded  against  is  pronouncing  the  several 
words  as  if  they  were  independent  and  mutually  repellent 
units.  To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  such  reading,  request  the 
pupil  to  read  a  few  sentences  in  English  in  the  same  way. 
The  fault  arises  from  lack  of  a  model,  where  the  teacher  does 
not  set  the  example,  and  from  a  too  early  and  unintelligent 
method  of  reading  what  has  not  been  looked  over  in  reference 
to  the  meaning. 

"  One  thing  more.  With  well-trained  advanced  pupils,  read- 
ing the  text  may,  as  often  as  the  teacher  chooses,  be  substituted 
for  translation,  as  a  test  of  the  scholar's  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  original.  With  one  class,  I  lately 
read  a  very  long  oration  of  Cicero's  entirely  in  this  way,  without 
translation.  I  held  it  impossible  that  I  should  be  deceived,  by 
a  boy's  reading,  about  his  understanding  of  his  author." 
k  Miss  Meyn.  Should  you  advise  such  a  course  with  much 
younger  and  less  advanced  pupils  .'' 

Sen.  No,  Miss  Meyn,  I  should  not.  A  great  amount  of 
translation  is  necessary.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  reading, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  without  the  intervention  ot 
translation,  becomes  increasingly  important,  and  as  much  of 
this  reading  as  possible  should  be  reading  aloud. 

Ty.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  could  always  judge  how  well 
a  pupil  understood  what  he  was  reading  from  his  manner  of 
reading  the  Latin  text. 

Sen.  Then  you  would  only  have  to  ask  for  a  little  summary 
of  the  meaning,  or  for  a  bit  of  translation.  Everything  comes 
by  practice. 

Miss  Meyn.  What  you  have  read,  Mr.  Senior,  and  what  you 
have  added  has  convinced  me  of  two  things  :  how  large  a  place 
the  reading  of  Latin  should  have,  and  in  what  a  confused,  aimless, 
and  fruitless  way  it  is  commonly  handled  in  school.  I  am 
sure  my  own  practice  would  have  been  quite  at  haphazard  with- 
out  your  suggestions  of  the  principles  and  aims   that  should 
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guide  one.  I  see  clearly  how  necessary  it  is  to  know  what  ends 
to  propose  to  oneself,  and  then  to  learn  as  much  as  one  can 
from  the  experience  of  others  how  those  ends  may  be  best  at- 
tained. 

Ty.  After  all,  the  reading  of  Latin,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  used,  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  though  I  con- 
fess my  ideas  on  the  subject  were  a  bit  hazy,  and  I  am  glad  it 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed.  But  I  imagine  that  we  young 
teachers  are  much  more  likely  to  beat  the  air  when  we  come  to 
the  serious  business  of  training  in  forms  and  vocabulary.  I 
was  myself  very  fortunate,  for  I  had  the  best  of  guidance  and 
drill  under  Miss  S.,  who,  unluckily  for  the  boys  of  the  school 
where  I  began  Latin,  no  longer  teaches,  and  so  far  as  I  can,  I 
reproduce  her  methods  with  my  own  classes. 

Sen.  I  think,  my  dear  Tyro,  you  have  put  your  finger  on 
the  next  weak  spot  in  much  of  the  teaching  of  Latin.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  waste  of  time  on  the  rudiments.  You  will 
often  find  boys  and  girls  very  meagrely  equipped  in  point  of 
vocabulary,  after  a  year's  study,  or  more,  and  very  slow  and  un- 
certain in  their  recognition  of  forms,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hesitation  and  difficulty  with  which  they  reproduce  them,  as  in 
translating  from  English  into  Latin.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
for  it  is  demonstrably  capable  of  correction.  The  cause  lies 
partly  in  the  use  of  ill-planned  and  ill-constructed  books.  I  have 
seen  three  classes  wrecked  in  my  own  school,  before  I  discovered 
that  the  cause  of  the  mischief  was  in  the  book.  I  mean  no  dis- 
respect to  college  professors,  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  they 
are  the  best  teachers  of  the  rudiments  of  language  and  science  ; 
nor  is  it  anything  derogatory  to  them  to  doubt  if  they  are  the  best- 
qualified  persons  to  prepare  elementary  books  for  use  in  the 
school-room.  They  have  certainly  made  some  poor  elementary 
Latin  books,  from  what  appear  to  me  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the 
proper  objects  and  ends  of  preparatory  study.  Two  ideas  seem 
to  have  presided  over  the  construction  of  those  that  I  have  in 
mind,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  authors  had  had 
one  eye  constantly  turned  toward  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  the 
other  fixed  immovably  on   the  syntax  of  the  Latin  grammars. 
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Find  a  short  cut  or  a  straight  road  to  Cassar,  and  illustrate,  in 
doing  so,  the  greatest  possible  number  of  principles  of  syntax, 
and  you  have  attained  the  siummim  bonum  for  a  beginner  in 
Latin.  This  idea  of  the  measureless  importance  of  syntax  is 
as  pernicious  as  it  is  wide-spread  in  this  country ;  and  I  may 
some  time  have  more  to  say  on  that  subject.  Now  syntax,  qua 
syntax,  ought  to  play  a  subordinate  role  in  the  beginnings  of 
Latin,  and  a  first  book,  made,  not  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Latin  language,  but  to  Caesar,  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be 
self-condemned,  unless  Caesar  is  the  goal  and  the  Gallic  War 
the  promised  land  of  Latin  literature. 

Ty.  But  how  can  an  elementary  Latin  book  be  made  with- 
out perpetually  employing  principles  of  syntax  ?  And  are  all 
sorts  of  constructions  to  be  thrown  at  the  learner  without  ex- 
planations and  rules  ^ 

Sen.  But  don't  you  think  the  point  of  view  makes  a  great 
difference  .-* 

Ty.     I  don't  know  that  I  quite  understand  you. 

Sen.  I  mean,  don't  you  think  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  one's  object  is  to  illustrate  constructions  and  enforce 
grammatical  principles,  or  whether  he  uses  these  rather  because 
he  must,  and  for  other  ends  }  Whether  syntax  is  mistress  or 
only  handmaid  } 

Ty.     Yes,  I  certainly  do, 

Se7t.  Now,  my  dear  Tyro,  you  spoke  a  little  while  ago  "  of 
the  serious  business  of  training  in  forms  and  vocabulary"  —  I 
think  those  were  the  words  you  used,  —  and  I  thought  you  had 
happily  indicated  the  subjects  that  should,  along  with  pronun- 
ciation, engage  the  attention  of  the  elementary  teacher.  I  think 
you  and  Miss  Meyn  would  agree  with  me  that  a  mastery  of  in- 
flections is  indispensable,  as  a  foundation  of  solid  and  rapid 
progress.  When  we  discussed  pronunciation  and  the  reading 
of  Latin,  it  seemed  that  it  mattered  little  what  book,  that  is, 
what  rules,  were  used,  or  whether  any  book  of  rules  were  used 
at  all ;  but  when  we  take  up  the  much  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant matter  of  inflections,  we  cannot  say  the  same.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  choose  one's  ma- 
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terials  and  order  one's  steps  wisely  ;  for  a  teacher  to  extem- 
porize his  exercises  and  determine  off-hand  their  order  and 
arrangement  is  the  sheerest  folly.  It  is  to  throw  to  the  winds 
the  lessons  that  reflection  and  experience  can  teach.  Some 
book  is  indispensable,  and  the  question  is  how  to  choose.  I 
have  already  suggested  implicitly  the  t\^o  or  three  most  impor- 
tant tests.  If  a  book  is  made  to  exemplify  and  enforce  syntax, 
I  say  that  is  the  proper  function  of  a  work  on  Latin  composition, 
and  will  not  serve.  Does  it  subordinate  syntax  and  contain 
copious,  varied,  and  interesting  exercises  to  enable  the  learner  to 
master  the  system  of  Latin  inflections,  and  are  the  paradigms  and 
exercises  wisely  grouped  and  disposed  .''  If  so,  you  have  the 
essentials  of  a  most  helpful  book. 

Miss  Meyn.     I  don't  quite  see  what  you  mean  by  "  grouping- 
and  disposing  the  inflections." 

Sen.  What  I  have  especially  in  mind.  Miss  Meyn,  stated  in  a 
general  way,  for  one  cannot  go  into  all  details,  is  that  paradigms 
should  not  be  crowded  so  as  to  confuse  the  learner  ;  that  there 
should  be  an  orderly  progression  ;  that  abundant  and  varied  exer- 
cises should  succeed  each  model  paradigm  ;  that  adjectives  and 
nouns  should  be  treated  together,  as  the  feminine  of  adjectives  of 
three  endings  with  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  the  masculine  and 
neuter  with  those  of  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  that  the  paradigm 
of  a  verb  should  be  given,  but  not  learned,  in  a  block,  the  pas- 
sive side  by  side  with  the  active,  and  the  exercises  to  corre- 
spond ;  that  forms  of  the  subjunctive  and  its  use  should  be 
deferred  andtreated  separately,  and  the  same  of  deponent  verbs 
and  participles. 

Miss  Meyn.  Was  not  the  practice  formerly,  Mr.  Senior,  to 
learn  inflections  from  the  grammar,  and  then  to  begin  to  read 
short  sentences,  and  from  those  to  go  on  to  continuous  Latin  .-' 
What  do  you  think  is  the  objection  to  that  method .'' 

Sen.  There  is  more  than  one  objection  to  that  method,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  that  it  was  based  upon  an  assumption 
that  both  reason  and  experience  condemn.  It  took  no  note  of 
the  need  of  double  translation  to  fix  forms  in  the  memory.  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  ever  did  or  could  get  a  practical  mas- 
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tery  of  the  system  of  Latin  inflections  simply  by  learning  and 
repeating  paradigms.  I  insist  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
of  translation  of  short  sentences  into  English  and  again  into 
Latin.  But  I  ought  to  add  that  so  much  of  this  is  found  actually 
indispensable  for  the  average  boy  or  girl  that  there  is  great 
danger  that  attention^  will  flag  and  weariness,  discouragement, 
and  disgust  follow,  unless  the  exercises  are  varied  and  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  copious.  Now  many  books  are  spoiled  by  just 
this  defect  of  interest.  Somebody  has  said  too  sweepingly,  that 
all  first  Latin  books  are  wooden  to  the  last  degree,  — or  something 
to  that  effect.  D'Arcy  Thompson's  "  Ladder  to  Latin,"  for 
example,  is  a  notable  exception,  and  I  believe  the  authors  of  "  The 
Beginner's  Latin  Book  "  owe  something  to  him,  but  they  have 
perhaps  not  equalled  him  in  this  particular. 

Miss  Meyn'.  Would  you  have  the  pupil  always  give  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  a  form,  in  reciting  paradigms  .■' 

Sen.  Not  always  ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  trust  largely,  as 
I  am  afraid  is  very  often  done,  to  the  repetition  of  paradigms 
without  the  corresponding  English.  I  venture  even  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  to  say  that  there  is  far  less  value  in  the  exercise,  eveii 
when  managed  in  the  best  way,  than  teachers  think,  and  the  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  reading  Latin  one  does  not  meet  a  regular  sequence  of 
forms  from  the  same  stem,  but  isolated  forms. 

Ty.  I  remember  that  the  teacher  of  whom  I  spoke  a  little 
while  ago  made  us  observe  and  compare  forms  in  our  Latin- 
English  exercises  a  great  deal,  and  whatever  forms  we  com- 
pared we  pronounced.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was,  in  fact, 
the  secret  of  the  readiness  and  accuracy  that  we  got  in  forms 
of  the  verb. 

Miss  Meyn.  What  you  said,  Mr.  Senior,  about  repeating  para- 
digms, brings  up  this  question  to  my  mind :  whether,  in  the 
case  of  verbs,  it  is  not  an  objection  that  only  one  third  of  the 
time  and  practice  goes  to  the  two  forms  that  are  ten,  or  perhaps 
a  hundred,  times  more  frequently  met  with  in  reading,  —  I 
mean  on  the  third  person  singular  and  plural. 

Ty.     Good,  ]\Iiss  Meyn  !     I   don't  see  any  answer  to  that. 
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And  that  suggests  another  remark  :  exercises  for  translation, 
whether  into  English  or  out  of  English,  should  have  little  to 
do  with  forms  of  the  first  and  second  person.  This  is  some- 
thing that  authors  of  first  Latin  books  have  not  attended  to 
enough,  though  I  believe  the  authors  of  "  Easy  Latin  Lessons  " 
have  not  been  great  sinners  on  this  point.  Still  another  thing : 
the  practice  of  giving  synopses  of  verb  forms  by  tenses  or 
modes,  or  in  whatever  way,  by  first  persons,  as  rego,  regebam, 
regain,  etc.,  is  absurd.  Your  remark  suggests  that  the  third 
person  should  be  substituted.  I  recall  now  that  Miss  S.,  my 
beloved  teacher,  used  that  method.  Then,  too,  in  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives,  we  were  never  permitted  to  decline,  as  seems 
to  be  the  usual  way,  in  all  genders  at  once  ;  in  fact,  we  seldom 
declined  an  adjective  without  coupling  a  noun  with  it. 

Miss  Meyn.     "  In  all  genders  at  once  "  ?    How  do  you  mean.'' 

Ty.  I  meant,  to  take  douus  for  an  example,  we  were  not 
taught  to  inflect  bonus,  bona,  bonum,  horizontally,  if  I  may  say 
so. 

Miss  Meyn.  Why,  what  harm  in  that }  I  was  taught  so  ; 
and  the  one  who  could  go  through  it  most  rapidly  was  reckoned 
the  best  scholar. 

Sen.  If  Tyro  will  let  me  answer,  I  should  say  that  the 
objection  is  twofold.  The  principle  is  the  same  that  we  have 
already  found  should  govern  our  practice,  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  stating  it  again.  We  do  not  find  in  reading,  we  do  not  want 
in  speaking  or  writing,  we  do  not  hear  in  listening,  a  regular 
succession  of  forms  from  the  same  theme,  root,  or  stem. 
What  does  occur  is  the  combination  of  adjective  and  noun  ; 
hence  declining  these  together  assists  directly  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, speaking,  hearing. 

But  there  is  another  more  important  objection  ;  associations 
and  habits  of  thought  are  readily  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
young ;  mental  grooves,  so  to  speak,  are  easily  made. 

Now  if  a  boy  is  trained  to  rapid  "  horizontal  "  inflection,  his 
thought  will  involuntarily  run  in  that  groove  in  the  effort  to 
recognize  or  reproduce  a  form  ;  he  will  not  think  directly  the 
form,  but  will  go  beating  about  the  bush. 
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We  come  back,  then,  to  what  has  been  in  substance  said 
already,  that  the  most  effective  drill,  after  all,  is  in  the  rapid 
translation  —  double  translation  —  of  isolated  forms  and  groups 
of  words.  If  this  is  true,  is  not  the  emphasis  in  practice  very 
commonly  put  in  the  wrong  place  .''  I  wonder  what  proportion 
this  sort  of  practice  bears  to  those  ways  that  we  have  considered 
to  be  less  reasonable  and  fruitful. 

Let  no  one  say  these  are  trivialities.  The  difference  between 
a  well-considered  method,  based  on  sound  principles,  and  a 
haphazard  procedure,  with  whatever  d  iligence  and  enthusiasm 
attended,  may  be  very  great  both  in  intellectual  training  and  in 
practical  knowledge.  The  simple  truth  is  that  in  but  few  schools 
is  there  attained  in  the  first  year  of  the  Latin  course  such  a 
familiarity  with  inflections  as  to  enable  the  learner  to  recognize 
instantly  in  his  reading  and  properly  render  w^ords  whose  root 
or  stem-meaning  is  known  to  him  ;  and  if  this  knowledge  is  not 
acquired  at  first,  it  seldom  is  later.  Accordingly  nothing  is 
commoner  than  to  hear  disgraceful  blundering  on  tenses,  modes, 
and  even  voices,  by  students  in  Vergil  and  Cicero.  It  may  be 
that  teachers  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  ;  it  may  be  from  underestimating  the  amount  of 
practice  necessary  ;  it  may  be  from  a  faulty  method  of  teaching  ; 
or  it  may  be  from  all  these  causes  combined. 

No  one  seemed  to  care  to  follow  up  the  subject  any  further. 
The  sun  was  getting  near  the  horizon,  and  it  had  grown  warmer 
as  evening  approached.  Tyro  declared  that  he  had  fatigued 
himself  with  the  unusual  efforts  he  had  made  to  absorb  and  re- 
member all  the  good  things  that  had  been  said,  but  wanted  more, 
—  another  time,  —  and  proposed  that  they  form  a  club  with  two 
or  three  more,  to  meet  once  a  month  to  discuss  other  topics. 
Senior  assented,  and  Miss  Meyn,  when  appealed  to,  said  she 
should  be  delighted  to  come,  if  they  would  take  another  lady 
member  ;  so  they  separated,  but  without  any  definite  arrange- 
ment for  the  next  meeting. 

Wm.  C.  Collar. 
RoxBURY  Latin  School. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  announcement  of  the  constitution  of  a  Schools  Exam- 
ation  Board  by  Harvard  University  is  a  welcome  surprise  to 
secondary  teachers  in  New  England.  It  is  welcome  because 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  inspection  and  consequent  advice 
of  experts  is  now  within  easy  reach  of  the  schools,  as  previously 
it  has  not  been.  Certain  academies  have  voluntarily  secured 
this  form  of  help  for  several  years,  but  the  high  schools  have 
had  their  inspection  done  mainly  by  other  than  experts  in 
secondary  work.  It  is  a  surprise,  because  Harvard  has  hitherto 
shown  no  favor  toward  the  "  certificate  system,"  with  which 
inspection  by  college  officials  has  usually  been  joined  in  this 
country.  The  details  of  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Board 
are  elsewhere  given  in  this  number.  They  are  eminently 
judicious,  and  apparently  are  so  guarded  that  no  evil  effects  can 
come  from  the  examinations  when  made.  Judged  from  without, 
the  limitation  of  applications  to  a  date  not  later  than  Nov.  i 
seems  unnecessary,  but  there  may  be  sufficient  reasons  for 
fixing  this  early  date.  The  matter  of  expense,  also,  is  a  serious 
consideration.  Well-endowed  academies  and  the  leading  private 
schools  will  easily  find  the  funds  necessary  to  cover  the  expense 
of  an  examination.  But  the  high  schools  must  look  for  their 
money  to  appropriations  by  the  School  Committees.  It  is  a 
question  whether  these  bodies  will  be  ready  at  first  to  supply 
the  necessary  means.  Local  pride,  however,  will  settle  all 
matters  of  this  kind,  after  the  advantages  of  inspection  by  such 
a  Board  have  become  evident  in  the  East,  as  they  already  have 
in  the  West.  The  personnel  of  the  Board  shows  a  most  happy 
exercise  of  the  privilege  of  selection.  The  members  will  all  be 
personally  welcomed  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  land,  whether 
they  came  privately  or  in  their  official  capacity. 

An  interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  :  Does  it  foreshadow  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  "  cer- 
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tificatc;  system  "  by  the  oldest  University  of  America  ?  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  American  precedents  alone,  the  end  suggested 
might  seem  the  natural  outcome  of  this  movement.  Further. 
more,  it  is  known  that  the  Board  was  constituted  very  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  President  of  the  University  from  an 
extended  journey  the  main  object  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  observation  of  the  working  of  the  certificate  system  in  the 
Central  and  Western  States.  But  there  is  another  possibility 
which,  in  view  of  the  well-known  opposition  to  the  use  of  cer- 
tificates hitherto  manifested  at  Harvard,  becomes  the  probability. 
This  movement  may  have  its  motive  in  the  desire  to  do  for 
American  secondary  schools  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
for  many  years  been  doing  in  behalf  of  English  secondary 
schools  by  methods  not  unlike  those  now  proposed,  but  without 
any  apparent  thought  of  granting  admission  to  the  higher  in- 
stitutions by  certificate.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive  in  its 
initiation,  the  work  of  the  Board  seems  likely  to  bring  the 
college  and  its  contributory  schools  at  once  into  a  most  helpful 
attitude  of  co-operation.  If  it  shall  subsequently  be  demon- 
strated, as  we  believe  it  will,  that  admission  by  certificate  is 
safe  for  the  college,  safe  for  the  schools,  and  best  for  the  pupils, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Harvard  will  ultimately  adopt  this  plan  in 
the  case  of  the  schools  on  which  this  Board  shall  set  the  seal  of 
its  approbation. 

In  Public  Opinion  for  July  i6,  1892,  under  the  title  of  "  Ed- 
ucational Progress,"  appears  a  short  article  credited  to  the 
Christian  Union.  It  is  an  enthusiastic  summar}^  of  the  advance 
made  in  higher  education  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the 
creation  of  four  great  universities,  not  to  mention  several 
smaller  institutions,  in  the  wonderful  expansion  of  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  women,  and  in  the  recent  remarkable 
increase  of  college  attendance  (which,  by  the  way,  no  one  seems 
able  adequately  to  explain),  the  writer  sees  indications  of  "a 
movement  so  general,  and  of  late  so  accelerated,  that  it  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  hope  for  such  a  national  inspiration  and 
training  through  education   as   came    to  Germany   during  the 
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second  and  third  decades  of  the  century."  He  considers  the 
situation  a  happy  one  in  that  more  exacting  requirements  and 
larger  opportunities  are  matched  by  more  young  men  and 
women  eager  to  meet  the  one  and  use  the  other.  Finally  he 
reaches  this  worthy  conclusion  :  "  There  have  been  princely 
benefactions  to  American  colleges,  but  there  must  be  more 
benefactors.  Every  man  of  fortune  ought  gladly  to  pay  his 
tribute  to  education.  He  is  only  discharging  the  debt  which 
every  man,  educated  or  uneducated,  owes  to  these  fountains  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  influence  and  life." 

To  this  praise  of  the  higher  educational  forces  of  America 
from  an  external  source  the  great  army  of  workers  within  all 
the  departments  of  educational  service  will  yield  a  cordial 
assent,  as  they  will  also  to  the  writer's  appreciative  reference  to 
"  the  spread  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  spiritual  idea  of  education  behind  it  is  received." 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  writer's  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  actual  work  of  the  schools  has  led  him  to  introduce  a  re- 
mark which  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  "  Education,"  he 
says,  "is  weakest  in  the  secondary  schools  and  strongest  in  the 
universities  and  in  the  primary  schools."  This  he  supplements 
by  a  more  specific  statement :  "  That  which  many  of  our  in- 
termediate schools  —  the  public  schools  especially  —  lack  in 
freshness  of  spirit^  vitality  of  interest,  and  variety  of  method, 
the  kindergartens  and  colleges  and  universities  are  developing 
in  a  remarkable  degree." 

The  writer's  use  of  the  terms  "secondary"  and  "interme- 
diate" is  not  altogether  clear.  If  he  means  by  the  term 
"  secondary  "  all  schools  between  the  primary  schools  (the  first 
four  years  of  school  life)  and  the  colleges,  his  charge  of  weak- 
ness is  probably  an  echo  of  the  current  criticism  on  grammar- 
school  courses  and  methods.  If,  however,  he  uses  the  term 
"secondary"  in  the  sense  in  which  educational  writers  ordina- 
rily employ  it,  as  applying  to  the  schools  between  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  colleges,  his  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with 
facts.  The  academies,  preparatory  schools,  and  public  high 
schools  are  not   the  weakest    part  of  the  educational   line  of 
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advance.  An  inspection  of  a  few  representative  secondary 
schools  would  show,  even  in  the  public  schools,  a  "  freshness 
of  spirit "  and  "  vitality  of  interest "  which  would  delight  the 
observer.  And  as  to  "  variety  of  method,"  that  may  or  may 
not  be  a  sign  of  strength ;  it  depends  upon  the  method.  The 
observer  would  certainly  be  gratified  to  note  how  much  advance 
has  been  made  in  secondary  methods  within  two  decades.  He 
would  find  English  taught  more  generally  and  more  intelli- 
gently ;  he  would  see  geometry  really  used  to  secure  deductive 
reasoning  ;  he  would  look  upon  laboratory  work  in  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  other  sciences,  which  was  rare 
in  colleges  less  than  twenty  years  ago ;  history  he  would  rejoice 
to  see  used  as  a  genuine  means  of  culture ;  and  he  might  find 
boys  and  girls  reading  at  sight  passages  in  Latin  and  Greek 
which  would  have  puzzled  him  when  he  left  the  college  doors. 
And  in  the  attitude  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  each  other  and  to 
their  common  work,  he  would  find  too  much  "freshness  of 
spirit  "  and  "vitality  of  interest "  to  warrant  the  parading  of  any 
alleged  weakness  of  secondary  schools  as  a  foil  for  praise,  even 
well-merited  praise,  of  other  departments. 

How  many  teachers  there  are  who  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  preservation  of  their  dignity  is  the  most  essen- 
tial thing  in  the  school-room  ;  that  discipline  would  fail  if  they 
should  be  natural ;  that  they  would  lose  the  respect  of  their 
pupils  if  they  should  acknowledge  their  mistakes  and  apologize 
for  lapses  of  memory  or  of  temper !  Yet  such  teachers,  where- 
ever  found,  are  missing  a  great  opportunity.  We  commend  to 
them  certain  words  from  one  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  sermons 
recently  brought  to  our  notice  by  a  friend.  Speaking  of  sin- 
cerity as  "  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  despatch  of 
business,"  he  says,  "And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath, 
in  his  great  wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  prosper- 
ity even  of  our  unholy  affairs.  .  .  .  Were  but  this  sort  of  men 
wise  and  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern  this,  they  would  be 
honest  out  of  very  knavery," 
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GERMANY. 
GRADUATION   AT  THE  GYMNASIUM  -  MOTIVES  FOR  STUDY. 

A  FORTNIGHT  after  the  examination  of  maturity  the  exercises  of  grad- 
uation take  place.  All  the  pupils,  with  the  whole  staff  of  teachers  and 
a  great  many  guests,  friends  of  the  school,  parents  and  relatives  of 
the  pupils,  assemble  in  the  great  hall,  the  aula  of  the  gymnasium. 
The  head  master  first  mounts  the  platform.  After  an  earnest  address, 
he  hands  the  diplomas  of  graduation  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave 
school,  with  a  few  words  of  praise  or  encouragement  for  each,  and  a 
sentence  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  for  guidance  in  life.  Then  the 
four  best  graduates  deliver  speeches  in  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French,  and  another  gives  the  message  of  farewell  with  thanks  in  the 
name  of  his  comrades  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  who  remain 
behind.  The  exercise  closes  with  a  poetical  response  by  one  of  these 
pupils. 

Though  all  this  seems  very  simple,  to  the  actors,  nevertheless,  it  is 
extremely  touching;  especially  when  the  '■^ vale  et ^oreas"  is  heard, 
and  the  young  men  shake  hands  for  the  last  time,  tears  are  glittering 
in  many  an  eye,  in  spite  of  the  joy  that  fills  the  heart  at  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  long-borne  school  yoke.  For  though  unbounded  liberty 
awaits  him  at  the  university,  the  German  loves  his  school  and  always 
preserves  a  tender  remembrance  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy. Amid  the  wild  pleasures  of  university  life  he  often  thinks  of 
that  time  as  of  an  insula  where  the  waves  of  the  ocean  of  life  sur- 
rounded him  but  could  not  reach  him  ;  a  time  when  parents  and 
teachers  combined  their  efforts  to  preserve  him  from  all  bodily  and 
spiritual  harm.  If  I  compare  the  applause  of  an  English  or  French 
prize  day  with  the  silence  that  prevails  at  a  German  graduation,  the 
contrast  is  striking.  There  a  prize  and  long  applause  often  follow 
very  few  pains  and  meagre  results ;  here  there  is  only  a  word  of  praise 
for  attainments  that  may  boldly  challenge  comparison  with  the  best 
acquired  in  French  and  English  schools.  This  leads  me  to  the  second 
point  of  my  letter,  —  the  motives  for  study  appealed  to  in  our  schools. 

The  chief  end  aimed  at  in  our  education  is,  besides  the  getting  of  a 
profound  knowledge,  to  awake  in  the  boys  the  feeling  of  duty.  In 
acquiring  knowledge,  in  being  obedient  to  their  teachers,  in  behaving 
well,  the  pupils  only  do  their  duty.     This  does   not  deserve  praise, 
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except  in  cases  of  particular  efforts,  but  failure  in  either  respect 
deserves  punishment.  So  the  feeling  of  duty,  as  a  thing  superior  to 
all  else,  is  strengthened  in  the  boys.  "  You  must  do  your  duty,"  the 
pupils  are  taught,  "  because  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  do  it,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  any  prizes  or  other  advantages."  Such  prin- 
ciples are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  country  where  a  whole  army  of 
functionaries  exists  who  work  from  morning  to  night  for  wages  that 
scarcely  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  common  necessities  of  life. 
In  England  and  France  boys  are  taught  to  do  their  duty  because  they 
will  get  some  advantage  by  doing  it.  "  You  cannot  demand,"  a  prom- 
inent English  teacher  once  said  to  me,  when  I  made  some  objection 
to  the  rather  profuse  manner  of  distributing  prizes  in  English  schools, 
"  that  the  boys  do  their  duty  for  nothing."  With  us  this  is  justly 
deemed  a  mercantile  system,  good  enough  to  produce  excellent  mer- 
chants, but  unlikely  to  create  patriots  and  functionaries  such  as  we 
want  here.  No  expectation  of  gain  should  be  aroused  in  the  boys,  if 
they  do  what  they  ought  to  do.  If  an  English  boy  is  lazy,  if  he  does 
not  go  to  school,  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  him  is  that  he 
gets  no  prize.  With  us  such  a  boy  is  severely  punished  for  so  neglect- 
ing his  duty.  Only  when  he  does  more  than  is  demanded  of  him,  or 
does  it  particularly  well,  is  he  praised,  or  even  rewarded  by  a  good 
book ;  the  latter  rarely  happens  oftener  than  once  a  year,  and  then 
only  to  one  or  two  pupils  in  the  class. 

Even  if  you  set  aside  the  moral  influence  of  prize-giving,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  systems  have  led  to  abuses  that  render  the  prize 
days  ridiculous  to  strangers.  Since  the  number  of  prizes  distributed 
is  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  goodness  of  a  school  is  judged 
by  the  number  of  prizes  there  obtained,  the  head  master  orders  things 
to  be  rewarded  that  in  other  countries  are  treated  as  matters  of  course, 
as,  for  instance,  regular  attendance  on  lessons  and  good  behavior  at 
school.  They  even  bestow  prizes  for  literary  attainments  that  deserve 
hardly  any  praise.  A  most  striking  example  of  this  came  under  the 
observation  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  France.  While  at  Benseval,  near 
Trouville,  in  Normandy,  he  "assisted"  at  a  prize-day.  When  all  the 
pupils  had  received  their  prizes,  a  little  girl  who  did  not  yet  go  to 
school,  and  could  not  mount  the  steps  of  the  tribune  by  herself,  was 
displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience  and  rewarded  with  some  trifle. 
To  the  question  of  my  astonished  friend,  what  this  meant,  the  head 
master  answered  :  '■'■  Prix  d'  encouragement,  monsieur,  prix  d'  encourage- 
ment/" 

What  means  we  employ  to  bring  our  boys  forward  I  will  report  in 
my  next  letter.  Prof.  Oscar  Thiergen, 

Royal  Corps  of  Cadets,  Dresden. 
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ENGLAND. 
THE  OPEN-AIR  GREEK  THEATRE. 

The  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  in  the  original  language  is 
dying  out,  as  we  all  know ;  it  must  necessarily  do  so  ;  the  true  inter- 
ests of  education  demand,  as  has  been  explained,  that  Greek  should 
give  place  to  shorthand  and  Hindustani.  However,  it  is  dying  hard, 
or  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  certain  passengers  at  Paddington  who 
could  scarcely  find  room  in  the  crowded  special  train  which  was  to 
take  them  the  other  side  of  Reading  to  Bradfield  College,  to  the  third 
performance  of  the  Agamem7ion.  Some  hundreds  of  Londoners  going 
fifty  miles  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  sake  of  ^schylus  made  a 
sight  to  do  one's  heart  good.  Yet  it  is  true  that  there  was  an  admix- 
ture of  non-Hellenistic  motive.  Together  with  the  severer  persons 
who  carried  texts  and  various  "  cribs  "  —  from  Bohn  to  Browning,  — 
were  found  happy  little  groups  of  "  Old  Boys,"  with  sisters  and  other 
friends,  on  pleasure  bent,  discussing  in  the  train  such  things  as  the 
real  dimensions-  of  the  Royal  Standard  on  Windsor  Castle,  and 
whether  the  opening  £V(f7]nsiTs  of  the  choragus  meant,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you." 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  favorite  schools  and  all  that  aspire  to  become 
such  find  it  necessary  to  propitiate  "  Society  "  ;  and  "  Society  "  is 
not  satisfied  with  Speech  Days,  which  are  too  prosy,  nor  with  "  Old 
Boys'  "  dinners,  which  are  for  one  sex  only  and  reek  with  tobacco. 
Hence  our  schools,  according  to  their  resources,  give  some  kind  of 
entertainment,  whether  conversazione  garden  party,  sports,  cricket 
match,  concert,  or  theatricals,  whether  a  summer  or  a  winter  gathering. 
Among  such  events  are,  of  course,  the  Westminster  Plays  and  the 
Boats  at  Eton.  Thus  friends  of  the  school  are  assembled,  masters 
meet  parents,  sympathy  in  their  common  object  is  created,  views 
apparently  in  conflict  are  reconciled,  and  things  go  more  easily  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  consequence.  Now,  among  such  school  entertain- 
ments, plays  are  of  long  standing  and  are  more  generally  liked  than 
exhibitions  purely  muscular.  The  majority  of  the  usual  audience 
would  probably  prefer  English  drama ;  but  many  schoolmasters  dislike 
it.  They  urge,  with  some  reason,  that  rehearsals  consume  much  time, 
if  anything  is  to  be  offered  which  is  not  a  mere  appeal  to  the  indul- 
gence of  an  audience  accustomed  to  professional  acting,  and  that  the 
literary  gain  from  modern  comedy  is  less  than  nothing ;  also  that  the 
best  boys  are  not  usually  the  best  actors  ;  that  the  actors  get  their 
heads  turned  and  take  to  the  stage  for  their  living,  to  the  grief  and 
wrath  of  their  parents,  who  had  other  views,  and  who,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Irving's  apotheosis  at  Dublin,  have  a  feeling,  half  Roman,  half  Purl- 
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tan,  that  the  profession  is,  as  a  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  put  it,  after 
all,  ars  ludicra :  they  agree  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Bissell's  Obiter 
Dicta.  Moreover,  theatricals  are  an  evening  amusement,  — a  countrj^ 
school  loses  the  benefit  of  a  pleasant  exterior  and  crams  its  friends,  it 
may  be,  into  a  dim,  echoing  hall,  where  some  are  chilled  and  the  rest 
stifled.  Add  the  difficulty  of  being,  like  a  recent  impersonation  of 
Hamlet,  "amusing  without  being  vulgar,"  and  it  is  clear  that  English 
plays  have  their  disadvantages.  It  is  equally  clear  that  these  disadvan- 
tages disappear  in  the  case  of  a  Greek  play  acted  in  an  open-air  theatre. 
The  wonder  is,  now  that  we  see  one,  that  Greek  theatres  are  not  found 
everywhere  in  Europe  and  America. 

From  the  railway  station  the  Londoner  is  driven  along  country 
lanes  to  handsome  red-tiled  buildings  enclosing  acres  of  green  play- 
ing fields.  There  is  a  substantial  welcome  from  the  warden  and  his 
staff,  and  we  have  time  and  daylight  for  making  the  round  of  the 
school  before  the  trumpet  summons  us  to  the  theatre.  A  disused 
chalk-pit  carefully  shaped  and  cemented  makes  a  perfect  auditorium. 
There  is  no  crowding;  every  one  can  see  and  hear  perfectly  ;  there  is  no 
heat,  no  exhausted  air,  and  no  headache,  but  a  sense  of  healthful,  lit- 
erary enjoyment.  In  the  pauses  of  the  play  we  hear  not  the  banging 
of  doors  and  the  clatter  of  streets,  but  birds  singing  in  the  chestnuts 
which  shade  us.  The  theatre  is  not,  of  course,  Athenian  in  size ;  there 
are  no  buskins  or  masks,  and  the  stage,  with  its  five  steps  to  the 
orchestra,  is  arranged  in  a  way  which  some  recent  excavators  might 
question ;  but,  so  far  as  the  conditions  allow,  all  is  Greek,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  to  help  the  imagination  as  it  has  never  been  helped 
before,  even  by  more  ambitious  acting  which  had  not  the  same  advan- 
tages of  environment.  Criticisms  of  the  acting  have  appeared  in 
several  journals,  and  to  add  to  their  number  would  be  outside  my 
purpose,  which  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  an  English  effort  in  edu- 
cation. I  need  only  say  that  the  interest  of  the  audience  was  bestowed 
without  flagging  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 

The  next  fortnight  sees  the  Speech  Days  of  almost  all  the  "  second- 
ary "  schools  in  England,  and,  from  the  addresses  of  many  head  mas- 
ters and  many  chairmen  of  governing  bodies,  we  may  expect  to  gather 
the  chief  results  of  the  past  educational  year,  — a  year  not  indeed  mem- 
orable for  new  departures,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  helpful 
legislation,  —  our  politicians  have  been  otherwise  engaged,  —  but  yet 
one  which  has  seen  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  suggestion 
and  development.     In  my  next  letter  I  hope  to  notice  some  of  the 

opinions  pronounced  ex  cathedra. 

T.  W.  Haddon. 
City  of  London  School,  July  20,  1892. 
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THE     SCHOOLS    EXAMINATION    BOARD    OF    HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

Under  date  of  June  22,  1892,  the  constitution  of  this  Board  was 
announced  with  a  membership  consisting  of  the  president,  four  pro- 
fessors, and  two  principals  of  schools  or  academies.  It  will  have  a 
secretary,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board.  The 
members  of  the  Board  at  present  are  :  Pres.  Eliot ;  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Dunbar,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  Prof.  Ephraim 
Emerton  ;  Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Principal  of  the  Cambridge  High  School, 
and  Asst.  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  Board,  the  regular  work  of  instruction  in 
any  school  —  public,  endowed,  or  private — of  a  grade  to  prepare 
boys  for  Harvard  College  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  will,  on 
request,  be  thoroughly  examined.  An  examination  may  cover  the 
entire  work  of  a  school,  or  only  the  work  in  a  department  or  depart- 
ments to  be  specified  by  the  person  or  persons  inviting  the  examina- 
tion. Examinations  may  be  invited  by  the  Master  of  a  public  school 
with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  if  there  be  any ;  by  the  Mas- 
ter or  Principal  of  an  endowed  school  or  academy  with  the  approval 
of  some  appropriate  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  by  the 
Master  of  a  private  school.  The  examinations  will  be  directed  to 
ascertaining  the  organization  of  the  school,  its  methods  of  instruction, 
discipline,  and  physical  training,  the  proportionate  attention  given  to 
each  study,  the  quality  and  range  of  the  books  used,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  apparatus.  The  examinations  may  or  may  not 
cover  methods  of  discipline  outside  of  the  school-rooms,  and  shall 
not  cover  religious  instruction,  sanitary  condition,  or  arrangements  for 
boarding  and  lodging  pupils.  A  written  report  will  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  Master  or  Principal  of  the  school  examined.  This  re- 
port shall  not  be  published  by  either  party.  It  may  be  used  confi- 
dentially in  the  University  Committees  on  Admission,  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  an  endowed  school  or  academy,  and  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  case  of  a  public  school.  No 
report  or  record  shall  be  made  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
individual  teachers,  or  the  attainments  of  individual  pupils. 
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To  make  a  complete  examination  of  a  school  which  has  a  compre- 
hensive programme  of  studies,  six  examiners  will  ordinarily  be  re- 
quired, one  for  each  of  the  following  subjects  :  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Science,  History,  English,  other  modern  languages  ; 
and  if  the  number  of  pupils  be  large,  assistants  for  the  principal  ex- 
aminers may  also  be  required.  The  examinations  in  these  different 
departments  need  not  be  simultaneous,  and  in  most  cases  would  not 
be.  For  any  particular  school  the  Board,  if  requested,  will  state 
beforehand  how  many  examiners  and  assistants  will  be  needed  for 
either  a  complete  or  a  partial  examination.  The  examinations  will  be 
held  at  the  convenience  of  the  Board  at  some  time  between  Nov.  i 
and  June  I.  Applications  for  such  examinations  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  Nov.  i.  The  Board  shall  be  at  libertv  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  examine  or  re-examine  a  school.  The  school  examined 
shall  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  examiners  and  of  their  assist- 
ants if  there  be  any,  $io  for  every  period  of  twenty-four  hours  or 
fraction  thereof  that  each  examiner  is  absent  from  the  University,  and 
$5  for  every  period  of  twenty-four  hours  or  fraction  thereof  that 
each  assistant  is  absent  from  the  University.  When  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  the  programme  of  studies  in  the  school  inviting  examina- 
tion, of  its  number  of  pupils,  of  the  scope  of  the  examination 
desired,  and  of  its  hour-distance  from  Boston,  the  Board  will  furnish 
beforehand  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  examination 
over  and  above  travelling  expenses. 

A  list  of  the  schools  examined,  with  the  dates  of  the  examinations 
and  the  departments  in  which  they  were  examined,  will  be  printed  in 
each  successive  annual  Catalogue,  accompanied  by  a  statement  that 
this  publication  conveys  no  information  in  respect  to  the  results  of 
the  examination.  All  communications  on  this  subject  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "The  Secretary  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass." 


SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AT  THE  JULY 

CONVENTIONS. 

I. -THE  AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Something  over  six  hundred  New  England  teachers  assembled  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  in  the  week  beginning  July  5.  Professor 
S.  N.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  the  opening 
address,  on  the  "  Economic  Basis  of  Education."  It  was  a  piece  of 
keen,  analytic  thinking,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  self-knowledge 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  social  relations  of  the  race  in  order  to  under- 
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Stand  the  foundations  of  social  and  economic  science.  One  whole 
day  was  given  to  the  vexed  question  of  grammar-school  education. 
Prof.  Wm.  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard,  taking  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
as  a  basis,  gave  an  admirable  exiDosition  of  the  way  to  teach  geog- 
raphy through  the  physical  features  of  a  region.  Mr.  Geo.  I.  Aldrich, 
of  Newton,  did  a  similar  work  for  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  Inter- 
esting discussions  followed.  In  the  evening,  Pres.  E.  H.  Capen  made 
an  able  plea  for  "  Grammar-School  Reforms,"  advocating  a  reduction 
in  time,  the  substitution  of  some  algebra,  geometr)-,  physics,  natural 
history,  and  foreign  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  in  place  of  part 
of  the  arithmetic  and  grammar,  the  introduction  of  manual  and  physi- 
cal training,  and  also  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  force.  Mr. 
James  A.  Page,  of  Boston,  in  a  most  happy  manner  presented  the 
conservative  view  of  the  same  subject.  To  him,  the  pressing  problems 
were,  the  adjustment  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training  to  the 
grammar  school,  the  economy  of  time,  physical  exercise,  and  super- 
vision. Such  questions  as  those  of  introducing  foreign  languages  may 
well  be  left  to  future  solution.  Both  speakers  favored  a  more  flexible 
arrangement  of  gradation.  The  next  day  was  dev'Oted  to  English. 
Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  of  Framingham,  urged  more  careful  and  systematic 
work  in  primary  schools,  especially  in  gaining  a  vocabulary  and  in 
the  proper  use  and  arrangement  of  words,  explaining  how  this  can  be 
done.  She  also  pleaded  for  genuine  literature  in  the  lowest  grades. 
Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  of  Boston,  claimed  that  the  children  in  our  bet- 
ter school  systems  are  fully  up  to  the  mark  in  English.  If  college  men- 
think  otherwise,  it  is  because  of  the  insufficient  tests  they  give  at  en 
trance  examinations.  English  composition  should  be  taught  in  secon 
dary  schools  not  by  a  special  teacher  but  by  all  teachers,  since  English 
expression  is  the  universal  tool.  The  English  teacher  should  deal  scien- 
tifically with  the  language,  and  give  a  survey  of  the  later  literature  as  a 
whole,  not  in  the  unrelated  fragments  \vhich  the  wholly  unphilosophical 
college  examiners  require.  He  should  also  give  pupils  the  habit  of  lite- 
rary research.  Both  these  addresses  elicited  lively  discussion.  In  the 
evening.  Prof.  L.  Sears,  of  Brown  Universit}^  spoke  on  "  English 
Composition  in  College."  The  mechanics  of  composition — word- 
study  and  sentence  construction  —  should  be  mastered  before  college 
days.  Invention  will  be  the  chief  thing  in  college,  —  the  finding  of 
what  to  say  on  the  thing  in  hand.  The  student  should  learn  to  inves- 
tigate and  digest.  A  mind  full  of  its  subject  will  contrive  to  impress 
itself  on  other  minds.  Prof.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  of  Trinity  College, 
spoke  on  the  "Development  of  Literary  Taste  in  College."  Sound 
literary  taste  is  trained  judgment  in  literary  questions.  It  is  difficult 
to   attain  from  its  complexity.     Lectures  and  class  reading  with  run- 
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ning  commentary  afford  the  most  practical  method  of  securing  it. 
The  class  should  be  small, —  not  more  than  twelve,  —  to  secure  close 
personal  relations,  and  the  editing  of  pupils'  notes  and  conversational 
discussion  are  important  parts  of  the  teacher's  duty.  Enthusiasm  is 
indispensable.  On  the  last  day,  Mr.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  spoke 
of  the  country  schools,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Pease,  of  Maiden,  on  the 
"History  of  the  Alphabet."  Mr.  C  H.  Douglas,  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
also  gave  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  papers  of  the  meeting  on  the 
relative  value  of  breadth  of  knowledge  and  depth  of  knowledge,  draw- 
ing illustrations  from  the  whole  range  of  education.  His  conclusion 
was  that  though  each  has  a  special  value  in  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends,  they  cannot  be  separated,  for  the  full  potence  and  effect  of  each 
is  requisite  for  symmetry. 

Two  Round  Table  Conferences  were  held,  each  extending  over  twa 
afternoons,  and  in  each  case  the  hotel  parlors  were  more  than  filled. 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  presided  at  the 
Conference  on  the  Relations  of  the  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  main  topic  taken  up  at  the  first  session  was  the  operation  of  the 
certificate  system.     Some  ten  members  of  the  Institute  participated 
in  the  discussion,  which  was  animated  and  instructive.     The  steady 
extension  of  the  certificate  system  was  clearly  brought  out,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  burdensome  details  sometimes  called  for  were  clearly 
set  forth.     The  sense  of  the  meeting  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to 
the  operation  and  extension  of  the  system  of  admission  by  certificate. 
The  main  topic  of  the  second  session   of   the  Conference  was  the 
Teaching  of  Pedagogy.     It  was  pointed  out  that  the  existing  normal 
schools  cannot  be  expected  to  attract  the  college  graduate,  who  must, 
therefore,  if  he  receive  any  training  for  teaching,  obtain  it  from  a  col- 
lege.    The  pedagogical  courses,  more  or  less  extended,  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Wellesley,  and  of  other  colleges,  were  therefore  noted  with  inter- 
est, and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  recognition  by  the  colleges 
of  the  importance  of  teaching  to  students  the  art  of  pedagogy  would 
bear  fruit  also  in  a  more  general  practice,  by  college  professors,  of  the 
principles  of  that  art.     The  need  in  New  England  of  a  central  school 
of  higher  pedagogy  designed  especially  for  graduates  of  colleges  was 
considered,  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  such 
a  State  school  in  Massachusetts  were  recalled. 

The  Conference  on  Promotions  had  for  its  chairman  Mr.  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  superintendent  of  the  Providence  public  schools.  Many 
methods  of  promotion  were  discussed,  but  the  plan  which  met  almost 
universal  approval  was  promotion  upon  the  estimate  of  the  teacher 
and  supervisor,  supplemented  by  several  examinations,  both  oral  and 
written,  at  different  times.     The  keeping  of  daily  records  found  little 
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favor.  It  was  held  that  both  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  that 
which  is  to  be  done  should  be  considered  in  promotions.  Unfit  pupils 
should  not  be  advanced,  except  that  pupils  who  have  been  twice  over 
the  work  of  a  grade  should  be  promoted,  provided  attendance  and 
efforts  have  been  satisfactory.  No  pupil  should  be  deprived  of  pro- 
motion as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  or  irregular  attendance.  In  high- 
school  grades  pupils  who  fail  on  a  single  subject  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
advanced,  and  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  promotion  of 
capable  pupils  at  other  than  the  regular  times  was  earnestly  recom- 
mended. On  such  occasions  there  should  be  a  conference  by  the 
teacher,  principal,  and  parent;  and  age,  physical  condition,  mental 
ability,  and  home  surroundings  should  all  be  considered.  There  was 
abundant  evidence  throughout  the  sessions  that  the  subject  of  pro- 
motion is  receiving  widespread  and  serious  attention. 

This  meeting  of  the  American  Institute,  though  smaller  than  some 
others,  was  characterized  by  a  unity  of  plan  and  intensity  of  interest 
which  added  much  to  its  effect  upon  the  members  present. 

II.    THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

While  the  numbers  at  Saratoga  were  far  less  than  the  thousands 
heralded  in  advance,  the  thirty-five  hundred  who  registered  as  mem- 
bers and  the  large  number  of  others  who  failed  of  this  professional 
duty  made  up  audiences  that  were  grand  for  speakers  to  face.  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  well-chosen  and  dignified  address  made  an  excellent 
impression  at  the  outset,  and  the  general  sessions  as  a  whole  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  the  association. 

For  any  adequate  report  of  the  week's  exercises,  so  numerous  as 
they  were,  one  must  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings. No  one  person  could  attend  all  the  sessions,  and  human 
nature  would  have  succumbed  if  one  had  attempted  the  task.  The 
local  papers,  moreover,  gave  but  partial  reports. 

In  the  National  Council  of  Education  much  prominence  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  "Pedagogical  Work  in  the  Universities."  President 
DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore,  in  a  strong  paper  urged  three  points  :  first, 
that  departments  of  pedagogy  should  raise  their  work  to  the  dignity 
of  real  university  study ;  second,  that  the  education  department 
should  consist  of  a  faculty  of  five  or  six  men  who  should  control  the 
instruction  in  all  educational  and  closely  allied  subjects  ;  and  third, 
that  normal  school  graduates  should  be  freely  admitted  to  the  under- 
graduate course,  and  given  full  credit  for  work  done.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  positions  taken  in  the  address  were 
generally  approved.      A  marked  step  in   advance  was  taken  concern- 
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ing  the  relations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Prof.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  with  appropriate  explanations,  offered  the  following 
recommendation,  which  was  seconded  by  President  Eliol  and  unani- 
mously adopted  :  — 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  of  the  Representatives  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  called  by  authority  of  the  Council,  cer- 
tain conferences  by  departments  of  instruction  of  teachers  in  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  are  desirable.  We  therefore  recommend  to  the 
Council  that  the  following  persons,  namely.  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education ;  President  James  B.  Angell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  John  Tetlow,  master  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston; 
President  James  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar  College  ;  O.  D.  Robinson, 
president  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  High  School ;  President  James  H. 
Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado  ;  President  Jesse,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri ;  James  C.  MacKenzie,  head  master  of  the  Law- 
renceville,  N.  J.,  School,  and  Prof.  Henry  C.  King,  of  Oberlin  College, 
be  designated  as  an  Executive  Committee,  with  full  power  to  call  and 
arrange  for  such  conferences  during  the  academic  year  1892-93  ;  that  the 
results  of  the  conferences  are  to  be  reported  to  said  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  appropriate,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  report  fully  to  the  Council." 

The  Council  further  recommended  that  the  National  Educational 
Association  appropriate  $2,500  for  this  purpose. 

Provost  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  before  a  large 
audience  of  the  main  association,  discussed  the  relation  of  under- 
graduate and  post-graduate  curricula.  The  happiest  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  be,  he  thought,  an  undergraduate  curriculum,  ending 
with  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year,  and  providing  a  good  basis  for 
post-graduate  studies  in  the  various  university  schools.  To  secure 
this  he  depended  on  a  proper  co-ordination  with  the  secondary 
schools.  Pending  the  full  study  of  the  larger  questions,  various 
expedients  must  be  tried  :  as  the  Pennsylvania  plan  of  offering  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  electives  that  permit  students  to  enter  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  law  or  medical  school ;  or  the  Columbia  plan  of  al- 
lowing seniors  in  the  B.  A.  course  to  enroll  themselves  also  in  the 
professional  schools,  by  the  combined  courses  saving  one  year.  Fol- 
lowing him,  President  Eliot  made  an  address  on  "  Desirable  and 
Undesirable  Uniformity  in  Schools,"  which  we  hope  in  a  later  issue  to 
offer  to  our  readers  in  full.  Other  notable  addresses  were  made,  — 
one  by  Chancellor  Canfield,  of  Nebraska,  on  "  Ethical  Culture  in  the 
College  and  University,"  another,  on  "  Literature  for  Teachers,"  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  which  was  as  uplifting  and  inspiring  in  spirit  as 
it  was  charming  in    style,  and    still   another,  by  President   Hyde,  of 
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Bowdoin,  on  the  "  Organization  of  American  Education,"  An  interest- 
ing episode  of  the  latter  was  his  sharp  distinction  drawn  between  the 
college  and  the  university.  He  claimed  that  university  specialization 
should  rest  on  college  breadth  and  symmetry,  and  university  freedom 
should  be  fortified  by  previous  college  discipline. 

The  department  meetings  varied  greatly  in  attendance  and  appar- 
ently in  interest.  That  on  Secondary  Education  attracted  a  large 
audience  both  afternoons,  notwithstanding  some  failures  to  appear  on 
the  part  of  speakers  announced  and  a  programme  that  was  not  of 
the  strongest.  There  was  a  host  of  young  teachers  present  eager  to 
learn.  That  on  "  Higher  Education  "  cannot  be  deemed  a  success. 
Only  a  few  people  met,  if  the  newspaper  report  be  true,  and  the 
discussions  were  altogether  informal.  Of  the  Round  Table  Confer- 
ences four  were  without  the  leaders  announced.  Two  are  spoken  of 
as  especially  successful,  that  on  "  Cramming,"  led  by  Prof.  W.  Clark 
Murray,  of  Montreal,  and  that  on  "  The  Development  of  Ideas  and 
Feelings  of  Sex  in  Children,"  over  which  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of 
California,  presided.  Most  of  the  others  were  attended  by  small  par- 
ties of  specialists,  as  the  plan  of  the  conferences  contemplated, 

A  prominent  subject  of  conversation  and  report  was  the  series  of 
World's  Congresses,  which,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1891,  will  probably  take  the  place  of  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  1893,  There  was  also  much  inquiry  and  consulta- 
tion about  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  social  features  of  the  gathering  were  even  more  pleasant  than 
usual  by  reason  of  the  smaller  number  and  more  thoroughly  educa- 
tional cast  of  the  throngs.  The  leaders  of  educational  thought  were 
easily  to  be  found  ;  it  was  mainly  the  excursionists  who  were  absent. 


LETTERS   TO  THE  EDITOR. 

A    SUGGESTION  CONCERNING  DEGREES. 

Editor  of  School  and  College: 

In  view  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  "  significance  of  the  B.  A.  de- 
gree "  (as  shown  by  Prof.  Garnett's  important  paper  in  the  April 
number  of  School  and  College),  and  indeed,  of  the  other  degrees 
co-ordinate  with  it,  as  well,  why  would  it  not  be  better  to  employ  not, 
as  Prof.  Garnett  proposes,  the  "  four  degrees  B.  A.,  B.  Ph.,  B.  Let., 
and  B.  Sc,"  but  merely  the  "  one  general  degree  for  all  classes  of 
students,  "  together  with  a  modifying  designation  wherever  in  any  par- 
ticular instance  it  seemed  desirable  to  specify  the  more  determinate 
meaning  of  the  B.  A.  Suppose  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  be 
grouped  as  well  as  may  be  according  to  a  certain  philosophical  division 
that  has  existed  since  reflection  upon  knowledge  as  such  began  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  viz.,  the  division  into  knowledge  of  nature,  knowl- 
edge of  man,  knowledge  of  things  metaphysical  or  metaphenomenal, 
the  first  being  comprised  in  the  "sciences  "  so  called,  the  second  in 
the  "humanities,"  the  last  in  "metaphysics"  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term.  Then  to  define  the  significance  of  the  B.  A.  in  any  given 
case  it  would  simply  be  necessary  to  affix  to  the  B.  A.,  say  the  ab- 
breviation ScL,  Hum.^  or  Met.,  as  the  case  might  require.  As  to  the 
grouping  of  the  branches  of  knowledge,  it  \\on\d probably  be  somewhat 
as  follows  :  "  Sciences," — the  natural  sciences,  including  mathemat- 
ics as  their  formal  basis;  "  Humanities," —  the  languages  and  litera- 
tures, general  philology,  history,  psychology,  ethics,  economics,  poli- 
tics, etc.,  in  a  pragmatic  or  empirical  sense;  "  Metaphysics," — logic, 
theory  of  knowledge,  metaphysics  (in  the  narrower  sense),  and  all  other 
branches  so  far  as  treated  primarily  by  the  metaphysical  method  or  on 
the  metaphysical  standpoint. 

What  is  here  said  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  would  ap- 
ply to  that  of  M.  A.,  or  even  to  that  of  Ph.  D. 

B.  C.  Burt. 
Ann  Akbor,  Mich.,  May  lo,  1892. 


ANOTHER   SOLUTION   OF  THE   GREEK   QUESTION. 

To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  College  : 

In  your  May  issue  appeared  an  article  entitled,  "  A  Recent  Solution 
of  the  Greek  Question."     Some  of  its  ideas  and  leadings  are  so  mis- 
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chievous  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  protest. 
Whether  Greek  shall  be  the  prerequisite  for  admission  to  a  university 
course  of  study  is  not  what  Prof.  Fay  really  discusses.  That  ques- 
tion has  for  some  time  been  settled  in  most  of  the  American  col- 
leges outside  of  New  England.  Courses  without  Greek  are  common  ; 
though  the  degree  conferred  upon  graduation  from  such  a  course  is 
usually  not  A.  B.  Right  here  comes  the  dangerous  innovation.  To 
make  Greek  optional  in  the  A.  B.  course  is  not,  and  should  not  be, 
generally  approved.  This  breaks  down  distinctions  and  undermines 
foundations.  Because  the  Harvard  men  have  been  extremely  radical 
in  this  matter,  why  should  other  educators  feel  bound  to  follow? 

Lavishing  praise  upon  Greek  while  stabbing  it  from  behind  ought 
not  to  pacify  its  real  friends. 

To  begin  Greek  in  the  Freshman  year,  following  the  lead  of  the 
State  universities,  is  a  step  backwards.  It  is  not  progress  in  educa- 
tion, it  is  retrogradation.  The  plan  of  different  courses,  leading  to 
different  degrees,  with  elective  opportunities,  makes  our  system  of 
higher  education  sufficiently  elastic. 

Why  should  we  desire  to  pull  down  the  old  standards  ?  It  is  easy 
to  mistake  deform  for  reform.  If  it  should  be  generally  understood 
that  the  student  may  take  an  English  school  course,  enter  as  Fresh- 
man, and  there  begin  Greek,  receiving  in  four  years  the  same  degree 
as  he  who  has  prepared  regularly,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  the 
lowering  of  standards  by  at  least  one  year.  If  this  is  what  Prof. 
Fay  seeks,  why  does  he  not  say  so  candidly  and  plainly?  The  recent 
remarkable  cry,  that  it  takes  too  long  to  go  through  college,  has 
aroused  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  most  of  our  scholars;  and 
such  a  proposition  would  come  with  bad  grace  from  Tufts,  in  view  of 
the  position  of  President  Capen  on  that  point,  as  indicated  in  a  recent 
annual  report. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  may  prepare  well  in  Greek  in  one  year  —  pro- 
vided he  is  sufficiently  mature,  is  given  a  special  class  for  rapid  work, 
and  devotes  half  of  all  his  time  to  the  undertaking ;  but  he  cannot  do 
so  and  carry  his  Freshman  work  at  the  same  time.  If  the  colleges 
generally  will  provide  such  a  class,  —  as  Tufts  is  doing,  —  all  of  those 
coming  without  Greek  who  wish  or  who  can  be  persuaded  to  do  so 
ought  to  enter  that  class;  but  they  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  grad- 
uate in  four  years.  Some  who  are  exceptionally  strong,  or  who  bring 
advanced  credits,  or  who  will  study  summers,  may  do  so ;  but  for  the 
most  part  such  students,  to  earn  the  A.  B.  degree,  ought  to  be  five- 
year  men.  What  if  they  have  had  some  extra  history  or  English  or 
elementary  physics;  what  if  they  do  take  some  extra  electives  in 
college  ?     It  won't  hurt  them. 
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The  removal  of  compulsory  Greek  and  the  reduction  of  standards 
in  Greek  are  not  interchangeable  propositions.  Our  better  colleges 
are  offering  four  solid  years  of  Greek,  —  part  of  it  elective,  —  besides 
requiring  the  preparatory  work.  When  all  other  subjects  are  enlarg- 
ing; when  Greek  is  being  handled  more  from  a  literary  than  from  a 
"dry-bones"  point  of  view;  when  it  is  being  better  taught  and  better 
appreciated  than  ever  before  ;  when  the  general  development  of  the 
elective  system  enables  us  to  present  a  good  strong  course, — why 
should  we  be  willing  to  reduce  our  standards  ?  Prof.  Fay  himself  holds 
that,  as  the  bearer  of  a  rich  and  varied  literature  to  which  every  mod- 
ern literature  is  beholden,  we  may  feel  confident  that  so  long  as 
literary  study  has  charms  for  men  the  study  of  Greek  will  occupy  a 
prominent  place  among  the  higher  cultural  studies.  Why,  then,  be 
willing  to  cripple  this  grand  instrumentality  of  culture  ?  It  will  be 
held  that  in  the  Tufts  plan  this  is  not  the  case  —  that  reduction  does 
not  reduce.  But  this  is  fallacious.  Not  only  does  it  reduce  by  one 
year  the  opportunity  for  election  on  the  part  of  those  adopting  the  new 
arrangement,  but  it  tends  toward  putting  all  Freshmen  on  this  easier 
basis,  which  would  entirely  eliminate  the  present  Senior  year's  work. 
Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  who  prepares  in  Greek  while  a 
Freshman  loses  half  a  year  thereby.  Unless  he  has  brought  advanced 
college  credits,  when  is  he  to  make  up  this  lost  half  year  ?  Viewed 
from  any  angle,  the  proposition  looks  downwards  and  backwards. 

If  "  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  speech  of  Hellas  is 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  why  put  in  the  knife  and  cut  out  a 
year? 

These  things  are  not  written  out  of  conservative  prejudice,  or  mere 
theory.  As  a  teacher  of  Greek  for  fifteen  years,  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  dealing  with  these  problems.  The  methods  approvingly 
indicated  in  this  paper  have  been  in  successful  operation  at  Buchtel 
for  several  years.  Students  who  come  without  Greek  take  the  phil- 
osophical or  the  scientific  course  (with  appropriate  degrees)  in  four 
years  ;  or  they  spend  five  years  —  taking  their  preparatory  Greek  in  a 
special  fast  class  —  and  earn  their  A.  B. 

A  considerable  number  have  already  done  so ;  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  one  who  has  regretted  it.  Furthermore,  during  the  last  five 
years  every  Senior  class  has  called  for  elective  work  in  Greek.  It 
would  be  decidedly  interesting  if  New  England  colleges  should  yet 
have  to  look  to  Ohio  for  standards  in  scholarship. 

William  D.  Shipman. 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 


REVIEWS. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physics.  Largely  Experimental,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Har\'ard  College  "  Descriptive  List  of  Elementary  Physical  Experi- 
ments." By  Edwin  H.  Hall,  PH.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Harvard  College,  and  Joseph  Y.  Bergex,  Jr.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physics,  and  Junior 
Master  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston.  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1S91.  —  pp.  xviii  and  381. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Elementary  Physics.  By  Charles  R. 
Allen,  S.  B.,  Instructor  in  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  High  School. 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp.  vi  and  277. 

Since  the  change  in  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics  made  by 
Harvard  in  1886  there  have  been  several  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  to  provide  a  text-book  of  experimental  physics  which  would 
enable  teachers  in  high  schools  and  academies  to  prepare  their  pupils 
to  meet  the  Harvard  requirement.  The  "  Descriptive  List  of  Ele- 
mentary Physical  Experiments,"  issued  by  the  University,  has  served 
as  a  basis  for  this  preparation  in  many  schools,  but  on  account  of  the 
brevity  of  the  instructions  given  many  teachers  have  been  unable  to 
get  their  classes  to  do  satisfactory^  work  with  this  outline  as  their 
only  guide.  Then,  since  the  experiments  were  not  arranged  for 
developing  the  elements  of  the  science  in  a  systematic  manner,  but 
were  intended  rather  to  supplement  the  ordinary  text-book  work, 
there  has  always  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  text-book  to 
accompany  them  ;  for  it  is  fatal  to  all  real  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  in  any  experimental  science  to  have  his  work  explained  and 
his  conclusions  drawn  before  he  has  performed  the  experiment. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Bergen  have 
prepared  this  little  book.  By  giving  a  large  number  of  additional 
experiments,  it  fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  "  Harvard  Course,"  and  thus 
adapts  it  much  better  to  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who  believe  in 
teaching  physics  by  the  experimental  method.  The  instructions  for 
preparing  apparatus  and  performing  the  experiments  are  full,  and 
usually  very  clear,  so  that  a  teacher  with  only  a  moderate  training  in 
laboratory  methods  should  be  able  to  carry  his  class  successfully  over 
all  the  work.  The  discussions  which  are  interspersed  with  the  ex- 
periments are  intended  to  furnish  the  knowledge  and  the  aid  in  inter- 
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preting  results  which  the  pupil  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  get 
from  text-books  and  lectures.  They  are  judiciously  arranged,  are 
clear  and  concise,  and  are  generally  up  to  the  times.  The  problems 
for  testing  the  pupils'  powers  of  applying  general  principles  are 
numerous  and  well  chosen. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  probably  represents  fairly  the  material  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  physics  at  Harvard,  and  goes 
far  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  already  formed  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  that  Harvard  is  giving  the  best  undergraduate  instruction  in 
physics  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

In  some  important  respects,  however,  the  book  might  be  much 
improved.  The  illustrations,  when  not  diagrammatic,  are  usually 
poor.  The  space  devoted  to  magnetism  and  electricity  seems  very 
inadequate  when  one  considers  the  special  adaptation  of  these  sub- 
jects to  elementary  experimental  work  and  the  important  place  which 
they  occupy  in  modern  investigation,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great 
industrial  importance.  In  the  subject  of  magnetism  the  book  is 
especially  disappointing.  Notwithstanding  the  radical  change  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  magnetic  phenomena  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded within  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  on  the 
subject  of  magnetism  or  electro-magnetism  which  might  not  have 
been  written  fifty  years  ago.  This  might  be  excused  in  an  author 
who  is  obliged  to  compile  his  material  from  text-books  already  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  not  what  one  would  expect  from  an  author  who,  like 
Dr.  Hall,  has  become  widely  known  for  his  investigations  in  this 
particular  field. 

Mr.  Allen's  "  Laboratory  Physics  "  evidently  differs  somewhat  in 
purpose  from  the  book  already  mentioned.  The  author  seems  to 
believe  more  fully  in  the  idea  that  the  pupil  should  acquire  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  through  his  own  experi- 
ence, instead  of  getting  his  notions  from  a  text-book,  and  verifying 
some  of  them  by  experiment.  This  difference  is  very  important  to 
one  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  pupils  from  verifying 
their  preconceived  notions  which  happen  to  be  wrong.  This  book  is 
of  a  more  elementary  character  than  the  other,  and  to  a  reader  who 
is  unacquainted  with  either  of  the  authors  it  suggests  more  the  work- 
manship of  a  teacher  who  has  constantly  before  him  a  definite  pur- 
pose to  be  accomplished  with  his  pupils,  aside  from  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  science.  In  begin- 
ning with  the  subject  of  Magnetism,  the  author  has  probably  chosen 
that  part  of  the  science  which  is  most  fascinating  to  children,  and 
which  offers  the  fewest  experimental  difficulties,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  class  to  the  more  difficult  work  which  is  to  follow- 
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The  experiments  are  well  chosen,  are  systematically  arranged,  and 
are  so  plainly  described  that  pupils  should  be  able  to  perform  them 
with  comparatively  little  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  the  most  noticeable  one  being  on  page 
177,  where  the  pupil  is  told  to  hold  an  ivory  ball  pendulum  to  one 
side  of  its  arc  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  an  electro-magnet, 
without  any  suggestion  as  to  how  a  magnet  is  to  be  made  to  attract 
an  ivory  ball. 

The  questions  at  the  end  of  each  exercise  are  well  adapted  to 
awaken  the  thought  of  the  pupils,  but  the  number  of  deductive 
problems  might  well  have  been  much  increased.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  both  books  would  have  been  much  improved  by 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Static  Electricity,  a  subject 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  elementary  experimentation,  and  which 
needs  scarcely  any  outlay  for  apparatus.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
older  text-books  have  erred  in  giving  an  undue  proportion  of  their 
time  to  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  static  electricity,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  adequate  comprehension  of  modern  electrical  theories 
can  be  given  from  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  Voltaic 
Electricity,  alone,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  currents  are  best 
explained  by  principles  developed  from  a  knowledge  of  static  elec- 
trical phenomena.  While  Messrs.  Hall  and  Bergen  have  given  three 
simple  experiments  and  about  six  pages  of  discussion  to  the  subject 
of  Frictional  Electricity,  Mr.  Allen  has  omitted  even  to  mention  the 
fact  that  electricity  can  be  produced  by  friction. 

On  the  whole,  these  two  books  probably  best  represent  the  recent 
progress  in  the  teaching  of  physics  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
Both  are  well  adapted  to  the  places  which  they  are  intended  to  fill. 
From  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  prefer  Mr. 
Allen's  book,  while,  as  an  exposition  of  the  science,  the  other  book  is 
undoubtedly  better.  Both  will  certainly  do  much  for  the  extension  of 
sound  methods  of  physics  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Hall  and  Bergen's  book  will 
help  to  carry  some  of  the  advanced  methods  of  the  public  schools 
into  the  colleges,  where  a  change  of  this  kind  is  so  badly  needed. 

Fernando  Sanford. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  May  9,  1892. 

Soil  und  Haben  (Debit  and  Credit),  a  novel  by  Gustav  Freytag, 
condensed  from  the  original,  and  edited  with  English  notes  for  use  in 
American  schools  and  colleges.  By  Ida  W.  Bultmann,  Teacher  of 
German  in  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892. 
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The  writer  well  remembers  the  pleasure  with  which,  many  ytd^xs  ago, 
he  read  the  novel  entitled  "  Debit  and  Credit."  This  should  rather 
be  called  a  spirited  paraphrase,  than  a  translation,  of  Freytag's  origi- 
nal, but  it  is  a  most  attractive  book,  and  it  interested  many  English 
and  American  readers  in  the  life  of  the  Germans  at  a  time  v.hen  the 
study  of  the  German  language  was  far  less  common  than  at  present. 
Freytag's  romance  retains  the  distinction  of  being,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  best  German  novel.  There  is  in  it  that  deliberate  treatment 
of  the  characters  which  one  finds  in  the  best  English  novels.  The  style 
is  scholarly  and  correct.  The  characters  are  typical  characters  from 
the  different  orders  of  German  society.  The  book  exalts  the  industry, 
loyalty,  thrift,  which  are  the  virtues  to  which  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  Germans,  in  the  fields  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  due.  And 
while  the  book  exalts  the  practical  virtues  which  lead  to  success,  ample 
opportunity  is  found  to  touch  the  heart  by  the  sad  story  of  the  decay 
of  the  fortunes  of  an  aristocratic  family,  and  as  the  writer  skilfully 
traces  the  causes  of  embarrassment  and  downfall,  he  becomes  a  moral 
teacher  whose  words  are  full  of  warning  for  all  readers.  Nor  should 
the  thread  of  romance,  the  charming  love  story,  which  runs  through 
the  book,  be  forgotten. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  book  better  worth  reading  by  him  who 
could  understand  and  appreciate  the  German  character  than  Soil  unci 
Haben.  The  difficulties  in  the  use  of  such  a  classic  in  the  German 
class-room  have  been  two.  First,  the  book  is  very  long,  and  second, 
the  copiousness  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  writer  constantly  leads  him 
to  the  use  of  expressions  which  common-school  dictionaries  do  not  ex- 
plain. Condensation  and  skilful,  careful  annotation  are  therefore 
needed  to  make  of  the  book  a  text-book.  Miss  Bultmann  has  accom- 
plished her  task  with  much  success.  The  selections  are  judiciously 
chosen.  They  give  the  gist  of  the  story  in  about  one  third  of  the 
space  of  the  original.  The  necessary  connecting  links  have  been 
supplied  by  the  editor.  The  notes  seem  worthy  of  much  commenda- 
tion. The  editor  has  skilfully  divined  the  passages  which  needed  ex- 
planation, and  the  explanations  are  clear  and  well  expressed.  The 
notes  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  which  is  to 
be  commended  in  a  book  intended  for  pupils  of  some  degree  of  ad- 
vancement. We  believe  this  is  the  first  German  volume  which  has 
appeared  in  the  "  International  Modern  Language  Series  "  of  Profess- 
ors Bocher  and  Van  Daell.  The  form,  size,  and  general  make-up  are 
all  admirable,  and  a  better  opening v^olume  for  the  series  could  hardly 
have  been  desired.  The  book  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  appara- 
tus accessible  to  teachers  of  German. 

Robert  P.   Keep. 
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Theoretical  Difficulties  in  Modern  Mathematics.  By  J.  N.  Lyle, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Westminster  College.  St. 
Louis,  189 1.     Paper,  pp.  15. 

Associated  with  the  above  pamphlet  are  seven  articles  on  various 
topics  connected  with  mathematics  ;  chiefly  variable  limits  and  the 
discussion  of  infinity.  These  articles  appeared  in  the  Missouri 
School  Journal  in  1887,  188S,  and  1890,  and  form  a  part  of  a  still 
more  extended  series.  The  central  point  about  which  the  discussion 
revolves  is  non-Euclidean  geometry  and  the  conceptions  of  hyper- 
space.  At  the  foundations  of  geometry  lie  certain  assumptions  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  true,  and  associated  intimately  with  them  cer- 
tain other  assumptions  whose  truth  is  regarded  as  most  probable. 
To  the  former  class  of  assumptions  the  term  "  axioms  "  is  applied,  and 
to  the  latter  the  term  "  postulates."  Prof.  Lyle  takes  the  position  that 
the  assumptions  upon  which  the  geometry  of  Euclid  is  based  are 
absolutely  true ;  and,  furthermore,  that  no  other  hypotheses  are  in 
the  slightest  degree  admissible.  In  the  first  of  these  two  dogmas  he 
is  probably  correct.  In  the  second  he  will  meet  with  almost  univer- 
sal dissent  on  the  part  of  students  whose  mathematical  knowledge 
is  sufficient  to  render  their  opinions  worthy  of  investigation.  The 
history  of  geometrical  progress  has  received  but  little  attention  in 
this  country,  and  a  brief  summary  of  its  most  important  discoveries 
may  be  of  interest  and  of  value  to  the  readers  of  this  review. 

The  fact  became  apparent  long  ago  that  the  region  of  highest  intel- 
lectual activity  in  the  domain  of  mathematics  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  development  of  methods.  Now  the  Euclidean  treatment  of 
geometry,  as  we  have  inherited  it  from  the  ancient  world,  presents 
certain  defects  which  have  always  been  to  mathematicians  a  source 
of  perplexity.  The  great  Legendre  made  a  systematic  study  of  the 
gravest  of  these  difficulties,  the  question  of  parallels,  and  attempted 
to  put  the  science  of  geometry  on  a  surer  logical  basis.  He  assumed, 
as  did  Euclid,  that  space  was  infinite,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  a 
straight  line  is  of  infinite  length ;  and  proceeding  from  this  starting- 
point,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle could  not  exceed  two  right  angles.  But  he  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  prove  that  that  sum  could  not  be  less  than  two  right  angles,  and 
so  failed  in  what  he  most  desired  to  attain.  Legendre's  work,  how- 
ever, constitutes  in  many  ways  a  real  improvement  on  Euclid,  and 
marks  the  first  real  advance  made  in  geometry  since  the  days  of  the 
Alexandrian  geometers.  The  next  step  made  was  by  Lobatschewsky, 
who  developed  the  elements  of  a  perfectly  consistent  geometry  in 
which   the   sum  of  the   angles  of  a  triangle  is    less  than    two  right 
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angles.  To  this  system  the  author  gave  the  name  "  Imaginary 
Geometry,"  but  it  is  now  usually  designated  as  "  Hyperbolic 
Geometry." 

The  system  discovered  by  Lobatschewsky  was  also  discovered  inde- 
pendently by  Gauss  and  by  J.  Bolyai,  and  was  developed  by  the 
former  much  more  elaborately  than  had  been  done  by  Lobatschewsky. 
Gauss,  indeed,  must  justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  non-Euclid- 
ean geometry ;  and  his  researches  gave  to  this  fascinating  subject  an 
impulse  that  has  been  felt  throughout  the  entire  mathematical  world. 
Riemann  and  Helmholtz  have  carried  this  subject  still  further,  and 
have  shown  that  a  consistent  geometry  can  be  built  up  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  two  right 
angles ;  but  this  geometry  necessitates  the  assumption  that  all  straight 
lines  are  of  finite  length,  or  that  a  straight  line  if  sufficiently  pro- 
duced will  return  into  itself.  This  is  usually  termed  "  Elliptic  Geom- 
etry." Brief  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  projective  geometries 
of  Von  Standt  and  of  Klein,  both  of  which  still  present  rich  fields  for 
investigation  to  the  student  of  mathematics.  Much  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  by  Story,  the  great  American  mathematician, 
and  further  developments  are  expected  from  him  in  the  near  future. 

The  ideal  geometry  is  the  geometry  which  is  based  upon  the  fewest 
possible  suppositions,  and  upon  suppositions  which  admit  of  the 
smallest  possibility  of  doubt.  From  a  strictly  philosophical  point  of 
view,  no  geometry  has  ever  been  invented  which  is  better  than  the 
geometry  of  Euclid,  or  even  equal  to  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
mathematicians  can  ever  look  for  the  invention  of  such  a  geometry. 
But  the  various  forms  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  have  supplemented 
the  Euclidean  in  a  most  valuable  manner,  and  have  contributed  most 
powerfully  to  the  general  advancement  of  mathematical  science. 
The  leading  mathematicians  of  the  present  day  are  the  young  French- 
men who  are  devoting  themselves  with  such  enthusiastic  ardor  to  the 
advancement  of  pure  science  ;  and  the  writer  expects  to  see  in  the 
near  future  a  marked  impulse  given  by  them  to  this,  the  oldest  and 

most  profound  of  all  the  sciences. 

Levi  L.  Conant. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

AMONG   OUR    EXCHANGES. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  June  begins  its  second  volume  most 
happily.  Retaining  its  serious  and  scientific  characteristics,  it  is  more 
readable  than  ever  before.  Certain  articles,  as  Miss  Whiting's  "  In- 
dividuality of  Numbers  "  and  Mr.  Dresslar's  "  Sketch  of  Old  School 
Houses,"  will  interest  all  teachers.     Perhaps  none  but  the  thoughtful 
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would  find  value  in  Dr.  Burnham's  "  Outlines  of  School  Hygiene,"  or 
in  Dr.  Hall's  "Moral  Education  and  Will  Training,"  which  are  the 
strongest  articles  of  the  number.  Dr.  Burnham  concludes  that  no 
great  discoveries  are  needed  to  secure  proper  hygienic  conditions  in 
the  school-room  \  the  facts  are  known,  and  remedies  have  been  devised 
for  the  evils.  They  are,  however,  only  partially  applied  in  particular 
schools.  "  Short  periods  of  study,  alternating  with  periods  of  recre- 
ation and  exercise,  few  hours  of  home  study,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  are 
evidently  the  conditions  of  efficient  mental  work,"  he  declares.  Dr. 
Hall's  examination  of  the  means  of  will  training  is  a  masterly  applica- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  psychology  to  every-day  school  problems  ;  it  is 
profound,  but  at  the  same  time  delightfully  simple  in  presentation. 
Mr.  Dresslar's  brief  article  on  "Fatigue"  sounds  another  and  a 
vigorous  protest  against  over-work  in' the  teacher  and  over-pressure  on 
the  scholar.  And  the  editorial  pages  emphasize  the  concluding 
thought,  "  What  shall  a  child  give  in  exchange  for  his  health,  or  what 
shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose 
his  own  health  ?  " 

The  Classical  Review  for  June  appeals,  as  always,  to  a  select  few, 
and  is  "  caviare  to  the  general."  Mr.  Headlam's  article  on  "  Early 
Athenian  History,"  however,  will  have  interest  for  students  of  history, 
as  well  as  of  the  classics.  Mr.  Kenyon  describes  a  Aledical  Papyrus 
recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum ;  Mr.  Hardie  complains  of 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of  Greek  Lyric  Metre,  pointing  out  the  way 
to  improvement ;  and  there  are  more  than  a  score  of  minor  articles. 
Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  a  brief  report,  borrowed  from  the 
Athenaeum,  of  the  excavations  of  the  American  School  on  the  site  of 
the  Heraion.  The  remains  of  the  first  temple,  burnt  B.  C.  429,  were 
found,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  ancient  pottery,  terra-cottas,  and  bronzes, 
having  important  bearings  on  the  early  history  of  art,  was  secured. 
The  excavations  are  to  be  continued  next  year. 

The  Schoolmaster  comes  freshly  to  our  desk  from  London,  laden 
with  tidings  of  the  progress  of  English  elementary  education.  The 
superannuation  of  teachers  seems  now  to  be  the  burning  question  and 
is  evidently  made  a  matter  of  practical  politics.  The  number  for 
July  2  contains  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  action  of  the  Brighton 
School  Board  in  dismissing  a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher  because  the 
grant  earned  by  the  Brighton  schools  was  not  the  highest  in  the  king- 
dom, but  only  second.  Payment  by  results  evidently  has  its  disad- 
vantages. In  the  same  number  are  given  the  London  Matriculation 
Examinations  for  June,  1892,  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German, 
which  may  profitably  be  compared  with  our  own  entrance  examination 
questions. 
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PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

AcKLAND,  Arthur  H.  D.,  and  H.  Llewellyn  Smith.     Studies  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation.    Introduction  by  James  Bryce.     New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Auburn,  Me.     School  Report,  1891-92. 
Boston.     Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  1891. 
Boston  University.    Year  Book,  1892. 
Bradbury,  William    F.      The    Academic   Geometry,   Part  I.      Plane    Geometry. 

Boston,  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.     Catalogue,  1892,  and  Annual  Report  of  President, 

1891-92. 
Cambridge,  Mass.     School  Report,  1891. 
Campbell,  John  P.      Biological  Teaching    in    the  Colleges    of   the  United  States. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information,  No.  9,  1891.     Paper. 
Census  Bulletins,  Nos.   175,  183,  187,  and  197.     Population  by  Color,  Sex,  and 

General  Nativity  in  the  Atlantic  States,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.     Paper. 
Denison  University  and  Shepardson  College.     Catalogue,  1891-92. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.      The   P^ortune  of  the  Republic,   and   other  American 

Addresses.     Paper.     Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Fessenden,  C.  E.     Elements  of  Physics.     London  and  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Gay,  George    E.      Business   Book-keeping.      High    School    Edition.      Single   and 

Double  Entry.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Grandgent,  C.  H.     German  and  English  Sounds.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Hall,  John  Leslie.     Beowulf,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co.     $\.\o. 
Haverhill,  Mass.     School  Report,  1891. 
Hopkins,  G.  Irving,     Manual  of  Plane  Geometry  on  the  Heuristic  Plan.     Boston, 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.     Circulars :  No.  98  on  Semitic  Philology,  No.  99,  and 

No.  100  on  Programmes  for  1892-93. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.     Register,  1891-92. 
Kellogg,  Brainerd,  and  Alonzo  Reed.     Word  Building.     New  York,  Effingham, 

Maynard  &  Co. 
Kimball,  A.  C.     Exercises  in  French  Composition.     Paper,  12  cents.     Boston,  D.C. 

Heath  &  Co. 
Knight,  George  W.,  and  John  R.  Commons.    The  History  of  Higher  Education 
in   Ohio.     U.    S.   Bureau   of  Education.     Circular  of  Information   No.  5,  1891. 
Paper. 
Lafayette  College.    Catalogue,  1891-92. 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Worcester.    Catalogue,  1892. 
Mayo,  A.  D.     Southern  Women  in  the  Recent  Educational  Movement  in  the  South. 

U.  S,  Bureau  of  Education.     Circular  of  Information  No.  i,  1892. 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden.    Third  Annual  Report.    St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1892. 
Parsons,  Eugene.    Tennyson's  Life  and  Poetry.     Paper.     Chicago,  3612  Stanton 

Ave.,  the  Author. 
Parsons,  James  R.,  Jr.     French  Schools  through  American  Eyes.     Syracuse,  C.  W. 

Bardeen. 
Pedagogical  Seminary.     June.     $4.00  per  year.     Worcester,  J.  H.  Orpha. 
Payne,  Joseph  Frank.     Lectures  by  the  late  Joseph  Payne  on  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation and  A  Visit  to  German  Sc'aools.     London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Petrie,  George.     Church  and   State   in  Early  Maryland.      (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  Tenth  Series,  IV.)     Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
Pratt  Institute.    Catalogue,  1892-93. 
Preston,  J.  R.     Biennial  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  of 

Mississippi. 
Providence  Public  Library.     Fourteenth  Annual  Report. 
Public  School  Mirror.     Monthly.     50  cents  per  year.     Water  Valley,  Miss. 
Pythian  Banner,  The.     Monthly.     50  cents  per  year.     Piedmont,  W.  Va. 
Schoolmaster,  The.     Weekly,     ds.  6d.  per  year.     London,    14   Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 
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Trinity  College.    Catalogue,  1890-91, 

Vermont  Academy.     Catalogue,  1892. 

Voyages  to  Vinland.     Extracts  from  the  Sagas.     American  History  Leaflets,  No.  3. 

Paper. 
Weed,  Alonzo  R.     Business  Law.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Western  Reserve  Acadejiy.     Catalogue,  1S91-92. 
White,  John  Williams,  and  Morris  H.  Morgan.     An  Illustrated  Dictionary  to 

the  Anabasis.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Wood,  George   Willard,     What  is   the   Matter   with   the  Teachers   of  English 

Grammar.     Paper. 
Wright,  John  Henry.    The  Date  of  Cylon.     Paper.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Wright,  Julia  McNair.    Nature  Readers.     Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  4.     Boston, 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


RECENT   ARTICLES   ON    SECONDARY   AND    HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

May  and  June,  iSgs. 

A  Future  College  Annex.     G.  M.  Kellogg.     Journal  of  Education,  June  16. 
American  History,  A  Plea  for  Expansion  in  the  Teaching  of.     Greenough  White, 

School  and  College,  May  and  June. 
Amherst  Expands.     Boston  Transcript,  June  23. 

Apparatus  for  Teaching  Greek.     T.  W.  Haddon.     School  and  College,  June. 
Argument  for  the  High  School.     R.  S.  Keyser.     Academy,  June. 
Bedford  College   and   University  Teaching   for  Women  in  London.      Edticational 

Review  (London),  June. 
Biddle  University.     W.  A.  Platt.     N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express,  June  i. 
Black  University,  The.    (Tuskegee.)    E,  W.  Blake,  Jr.     Boston  Transcript,  June  9. 
Boyden  Station  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  (Arequipa,  Peru).     Astronomy 

and  Astro- Physics,  May. 
Brain  and  Hand.     H.  Miller.     Pacific  Educational  Journal,  May. 
Brown  University,  Class  Day.     Provide7tce  Jourtial,  June  18. 
Brown  University,  Commencement  at.     Providence  Journal,  June  22,  23. 
Bucknell  University.     C.  B.  Ripley.     University  Magazine,  May. 
Civic  Teaching  in  France.     W.  Burnet.     Educatio7ial  Times,  London,  May. 
Clark  University  (Atlanta,  Ga).     W.  H.  Holmes.     Chicago  Graphic,  May  7. 
Clough,  Miss,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick.     London  Schoolmaster,  ]\Iay  21. 
College  Association  of  North  Carolina.    Proceedings  March  22, 1892.     N,  C.    Teacher ^ 

May. 
College  Degrees.     Landon.    N.  Y.  Post,]\i.nQ  i\. 

College  Entrance  Requirements  in  June.    J.  E.  Russell.    Edticational  Review,  June. 
College  Girls.      IVoman's  Journal,  June  25. 
College  Oratory.     C.  Fiske.     Journal  0/  Education,  May  12. 
College  Oratory  in  the  West.     W.  S.  Harwood.     Frank  Leslie's  Weekly,  May  12. 
College  Requirements  in  English.     B.  S.  Hurlburt.     Acadtmy,  June. 
College  Season,  The.     Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  June  19. 
Colleges  and  the  Classics.     N.  Y.  Press,  June  12. 
Colorado  State  School  of  Mines.     Denver  News,  June  16. 
Colorado  State  University.     Rocky  Mountain  Ne^vs,  May  22. 
Comenius,  John  Amos.     N.  Y.  Teacher,  May. 
Comenius,  the  Father  of  School  Reform.     C.  Werckshagen.     Schorer^s  Familien- 

blatt,  Berlin,  Heft  9. 
Co-ordinate  Colleges.     C.  F.  Thwing.     Chicago  Advance,  May  19. 
Cornell  University.     Resignation  of  President  Adams.     N.  Y.  Independent,  May  12. 
Degrees  from  Columbia.     N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  9. 
Does  College  Education  Pay?      Watchman,  June  23. 

Educational  Facts  and  Figures  for  England  for  1891.  London  Schoolmaster,  May  21. 
Educational  Value  of  Cricket.  E.  L\telton.  Educational  Revie-cu  (London),  June. 
Education  of  the  Negro.     William  T.  Harris.     Atlantic  Monthly,  June. 
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English  at  the  German  Universities.    A,  S.  Napier.    Educational  Review  (London), 

June. 
Eton,  Training  of  Boys  at.     H.  C.  Benson.     Forum,  June. 
Evolution  of  the  Ontario  High  School.      Week,  June  24. 
Examinations  for  Revenue  Only.     Academy,  June. 

Examination  for  Maturity,  The.     O.  Thiergen.     School  and  College,  May. 
Extra  Professorships  at  the  Academies.     Sam  Wide.     Xordisk  Tidskrift. 
Female  Colleges.     L.  R.  McCabe.     Louisville  Coia-ier-Journal,  June  19. 
Flaw  in  our  Public  School  System.     S.  Schindler.     Arena,  June. 
Fontenoy-aux-Roses,  a  French  Training  School.    E.  William^.     London  jfournal  of 

Education,  June. 
French  Girls'  Schools.     M.  E.  Sanford.     Macmillan^s  Magazine,  June. 
General   View   of    the    Educational   Movement   in    Paris.     Portraits.      R.   Allier. 

Revue  Encyclopedique,  May  I. 
Glimpses  of  German  Student  Life.     A.  S.  SwAN.      Young  Man,  May  3. 
Grammar  School  Curriculum.     W.  H.  Maxwell.     Educational  Reviezi',  May. 
Grave  Defects  of  Boys'  Education  in  France.     H.  Taine.     Revue  des  Deux  Motides, 

June  15. 
Greek  Question,  A  Recent  Solution  of.     C.  E.  Fay.     School  and  College,  May. 
Greek  Question  at  Cambridge.     F.  G.  Mooke.     Andover  Review,  June. 
Harvard  Study  for  '92 -'93.     Boston  Herald,  June  I. 
Harvard's  Year,  Close  of.     Boston  Globe,  June  30. 
Hebrew  Union  College,  American  Israelite,  June  30 
Higher  Education.     Alice  \V.  Rollins.     Christian  Register,  May  5. 
Higher  Education.     J.  F.      Tu'etitieth  Century,  May  12. 
Higher  Education  in  Arkansas.     A.  C.  Mill.\r.     Educational  Reviezi',  June. 
Higher  Education  in  Greece.     Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  May. 
Hints  on  Self-Education,  II.     E.  H.  Capen.      YoutKs  Companion,  June  23. 
Hints  on  Self-Education,  III.     Timothy  Dwight.      Youth's  Companion,  June  30. 
History  of  Art  as  a  University  Study.     A.  Marquand.     University  Magazi7ie,  May. 
How  to  Excavate  in  Greece.     Charles  Waldstein.     N'ezu  Review,  June. 
How  to  Secure  in  our  Class  Translations  the  Spirit  of  the  Original.     J.   Brooks. 

School  Education,  May. 
How  to  Succeed  at  College,  II.     E.  A.  W.      Youths  Companion,  May  12. 
How  to  Succeed  at  College,  III.      Youths  Companiott,  May  19. 
Indiana  University,  Results  under  an  Elective  System.     R.  G.  Boone,  Educational 

Review,  June. 
Japanese  Students.     Oakland  Enquirer,  June  18. 

Large  and  Small  Schools.     E.  L.a.visse.     Revue  Encyclopedique,  May  15. 
Latin,  Elementary  Instruction  in.     F.  L.  Merchant.     North  -  Western  Journal  of 

Edttcation,  May. 
Latin  Reading  Matter  for  Beginners.     C.  W.  Super.     School  and  College,  June. 
McDonough  Farm  School.     C.  D.  Lanier.     Review  of  Reviezus,  May. 
INIedical  School  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Sir  George  Humphrey.     Edu- 
cational Review  (London)  June. 
Modern  Historical  Methods.     E.  Emerton.     Journal  of  Education,  ]\xnQ  16. 
Modern  Languages.     A  New  Method  of  Teaching.     Educational  Review,  June. 
Muhlenberg  College.     Philadelphia  Tifnes,  June  19. 
^lusic  in  Public  Schools.     A.  T.  Cringan.     Music,  May. 
New  Promotion  Plan.     F.  Cogswell.     Journal  of  Education,  May  26. 
New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.    W.  L.  Hervey.    Review  of  Reviews, 

May. 
New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.     W.  L.  Hervey.     Christian  Union, 

May  7. 
Notes  on  the  University  of  Oxford.     A.  Inkersly.     Education,  May. 
Old  English  Dramatists,  The.    James  Russell  Lowell.     Harper's  Magazine,  June. 
Oldest  English  Public  School.     London  Spectator,  June  4. 
Our  School  Soldiers.     Boston  Trajiscript,  June  il. 
Our  Universities  (Canadian).      Week,  June  17. 
Oxford.     Richard  Jones.     Iowa  School  Journal,  June. 
Oxford  as  Seen  by  a  Frenchman.     Father  Prat.    Month  (Baltimore),  June. 
Parallel  Study  of  Grammar.     E.  A.  Sonnenschein.     Educational  Reviezi',  May. 
Personal  Economics  in  our  Colleges.     F.  B.  Wilson.     Lippincotf s  Magazine,  May. 
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Phillips-Exeter:  Past  and  Present.     Boston  Globe,  ^-ane  21. 

Position  of  Metaphysics  in  a  Course  of  Scientific  Philosophy.      University  Magazine, 

May. 
Present  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College.     J.  J.  Greenouh.     Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  May. 
President  Eliot  and  the  Public  Schools.     Boston  Pilot,  June  1 1 . 
Princeton  Commencement.     Philadelphia  Ledger,  June  1 7. 
Princeton  Sketches,  VIII.     G.  R.  Wallace.     University  Magazine,  May. 
Private  School  for  Girls.     Anna  C.  Brackett.     Harper^ s  Ma^azijie,  May. 
Private  Schools,     Thomas  Gushing.     School  Journal,  June  25. 
Private   Life  in  Ancient  Rome.     H.  W.   Preston  and  Louise  Dodge.     Atlantic 

Monthly,  June. 
Projected  Verbum  Isocrateum.     A.  Hogue.     School  and  College,  May. 
Public  School  Pioneering.     A  Reply.     George  H.  Martin.     Educational  Review, 

June. 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.     Illustrated.     Scientific  American,  May  14. 
Relations  and  Duties  of  Colleges  to  the  Preparatory  Schools.    G.  T.  Ettinger.     School 

aiid  College,  June. 
Revision  of  Michigan  Courses  of  Study.     S.  Mackibbin.     Education,  May. 
Rochester  University,  Commencement.     Rochester  De/nocrat  and  Chronicle,  June  15. 
Rutgers  College,  Commencement.      Christian  Intelligencer,  June  29. 
School  Supervision.     L.  J.  Block.     Education,  May. 
School,  The,  and  the  College.     A''.  Y.  Post,  June  9. 
Schurman,  Jacob  Gould,  the  New  President  of  Cornell  University.    N.  Y.  Evangelist, 

May  26. 
Science  and  Common  Schools.     E.  P.  Powell.     Open  Court,  May  5. 
Self-Activity  as   a   Means   of  Education.      H.  Courthope   Bowen.     Educational 

Times  (London),  May  i. 
Sex  in  Education.     London  Journal  of  Educatio7i,  June. 
Sloyd.     The  System  Developed  at  Naas.     J.  Tryborn.     Mentor,  May. 
Some   Deficiencies  of  College  Catalogues.      C.  W.  Gleason.      School  and  College, 

June. 
Some  Reasons  for  Belief  in  the  Future  of  University  Extension.     I.  M.  Gardner. 

School  and  College,  June. 
Some  Things   that  our  Colleges   may  Justly  Demand  of  the  Preparatory  Schools. 

K.  P.  Harrington.     School  and  College,  May. 
Stanford  L'niversity.     Kate  Fields  Washingtoji,  May  11. 
Stanford  University,  Policy  of.     D.  S.  Jordan.     Edtuational  Review,  June. 
Supposed  Decadence  in  Classical  Studies.     F.  Hemon.     Revue  Bleue,  May  14. 
Talks  on  Teaching  Latin,  III.     W.  C.  Collar.     School  and  College,  May. 
Teaching  as  a  Profession  for  Women.     R.  Waters.     Far  and  Near,  June. 
Teaching  of  Geography,  The.     W.  M.  Davis.     Educational  Reviexu,  May  and  June. 
Teaching  of  London,  The.     Contemporary  Review,  May. 
Training  cf  Teachers,  The.     M.  E.  Burt.     School  Journal,  June  25. 
Trinity  College  Tercentenar)'.     Lyceum,  June. 

True  Purpose  of  the  Higher  Education.     Timothy  Dwight.     Forum,  May. 
L'niversity  Extension,  Biblical  Work  in.     L.  W.  Batten.     University  Extension,  June. 
University  Extension  Class,  The.     E.  T.  Devine.     University  Extension,  June. 
University  Extension  Course  in  American  History.      J.  A.  Woodburn.     Indiana 

School  Journal,  May. 
University  Extension  in  Canada  and  England.     T.  Adams.     University  Extension, 

May. 
University  Extension  SemirTy.      University  Extension,  May. 
University  Extension,  Will  It  Starve  the  College  Staffs?    M.E.Sadler.     University 

Extension,  June. 
University  for  London,  The.     T.  W.  Haddon.     School  and  College,  May. 
L'niversity  Matriculation  in  Ontario.      Week,  June  10. 
University   of  London.      Proposal  for   a  High  Degree  in.      F.  Watson.     London 

Journal  of  Education,  June. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Class  of  1892.     Minneapolis  Times,  May  8. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     H.  C.  Wood.      University  Magazine,  May. 
University  of  Strasburg.     Illustrated.     Phcimaceutical  Era,]\me  i. 
University  of  Utah.     Salt  Lake  Herald,  June  9. 
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University  of  Vermont,  Alumni  Day.     Burlington  Free  Press,  June  29. 
Visualizing  History.     John  Pierce,     yournal  of  Education,  June  30. 
Washington,  Seats  of  Learning  at.     S.  G.  Nelson.     Detroit  News,  May  22. 
Westford  Academy.     Boston  Globe,  June  18. 
Why  Girls  Should  Go  to  College.     Alice  Freeman  Palmer.     Literary  North-west, 

May. 
Why  We  Should  Teach  Geology.     A.  S.  PacivARD.     Popular  Science  Monthly,  May. 
Willard,  Emma.      Woman'' s  Jojirnal,  June  25. 

Women  as  Graduate  Students  at  Yale.     A.  T.  Hadley.     Educational  Review,  May. 
Women   Students  in   Science.      I.   L.   Johnson.      Religio-Philosophical    Jotirnal, 

May  14. 
Work  in  the  State  High  Schools.     School  Education,  May. 
Yale,  Class  Day  at.     Netu  Haven  Register,  June  27. 
Yale,  Education  for  Women  at.    Timothy  Dwight.     Fortwi,  June. 
Yale,  Entrance  Examination  in  English  at.     H.  A.  Beers.     Educational  Review^ 

May. 
Yale's  Graduation  Exercises.     New  Haven  Register,  June  28  and  29. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  TEACHER  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  twenty-five  years  over  any  part  of  the 
field  of  higher  education  is  likely  enough  to  give  rise  to 
gloomy  and  regretful  thoughts.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  else- 
where there  is  less  to  be  discerned  of  fog  and  mist  than  along  the 
track  of  the  ancient  classics,  which  seem  to  have  been  marked 
as  chosen  victims  of  human  perversity  and  unreason  in  propor- 
tion as  they  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  humane  culture.  No 
other  academic  pursuit,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  by  its  methods 
afforded  such  justification  of  enemies,  such  confutation  of 
would-be  friends,  or  has  seen  reform  move  forward  so  slowly 
or  within  such  narrow  limits,  as  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  books.  Perhaps,  however,  our  charitable  hope  is  but 
the  self-deception  of  a  restricted  experience.  Pedantry  is  a 
weed  that  thrives  upon  the  most  diverse  soils.  The  lack  of  a 
sense  of  proportion,  the  confounding  of  means  with  ends,  all 
the  glorification  of  the  unessential,  —  these  shapes  confront  and 
bafifle  the  friend  of  true  learning,  wherever  his  lines  are  cast. 

The  scholastic  tendency  to  pursue  purely  accessory  matters, 
as  it  were  for  their  own  sake,  has  reached  down  from  its  proper 
sphere  of  the  university,  and  laid  its  withering  hand  upon  the 
fresh  years  of  the  college  and  the  school.  Is  it  an  influence  of 
scholasticism,  or  some  innate  hebetude  of  spiritual  vision,  that 
renders  the  ordinary  teacher  so  blind  to  the  attractions  of  sim- 
ple objective  truth.?  Why  does  he  prate  to  us  about  the  phil- 
osophy of  things  before  helping  us  to  see  clearly  the  things 
themselves  .''     Why  must  he  attempt  to  instruct  us  in  the  Latin 
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language  as  a  science  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  learn  it  as  an 
art  .-*  Why  forget  that  the  art  involves  the  science,  the  sub- 
stance the  philosophy,  while  the  converse  of  these  propositions 
is  by  no  means  true  .-'  Only  out  of  a  regard  for  the  concrete,  an 
intense  interest  and  burning  curiosity  to  behold  its  clear  and 
perfect  form,  does  any  genuine  desire  to  speculate  upon  it 
grow.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regretted  if  the  majority  of  young  learn- 
ers are  never  led  to  any  considerable  quest  of  the  abstract  at 
all.  Unconscious  cerebration  is  one  of  Nature's  kindliest  gifts. 
Who  wants  to  do  unnecessary  thinking,  any  more  than  unneces- 
sary labor  with  the  hands  }  Furthermore,  whence  but  from  a 
love  of  that  palpable  embodiment  of  human  thought  and  feeling 
known  as  literature  ever  came  a  true  vocabulary,  or  any  other 
sound  and  penetrating  accuracy  of  detail .''  Literature  and  lan- 
guage, too  often  treated  as  distinct  entities,  but  in  reaHty  insep- 
arably wrought  into  each  other's  core  and  fibre.  You  may  deal 
severally  with  the  anatomy  of  the  language  and  the  history  of 
the  literature  or  vice  versa,  if  you  choose,  but  you  still  have  not 
got  soul  and  body  apart.  It  is  only  a  convenient  superstition  to 
imagine  any  such  severance.  A  literature  sundered  from  its 
proper  language  is  at  the  best  but  a  gibbering  spectre.  Similarly, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  inorganic  grammar.  That  is  your 
chemistry  without  a  laboratory,  geology  without  one  excursion 
afield,  astronomy  without  a  glimpse  of  the  starry  heavens. 

Andover,  Cambridge,  Ithaca.  Even  the  last,  thanks  to  the 
ancient  wanderer,  is  a  classic  name.  But  it  is  to  Andover, 
endeared  to  generations  of  American  youth,  that  the  most 
unsullied  memories  cling.  I  can  well  understand  now  with  what 
zest  my  father  removed  from  Beverly  to  the  scene  of  his  old 
schoolboy  days  for  the  sake  of  his  sons.  But  it  would  be  hard 
to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  the  new  scene  upon  the  mind 
of  an  impressible  and  imaginative  boy  in  his  twelfth  year. 
There  wild  Nature,  ever  lovelier  than  books,  was  at  her  love- 
liest ;  and  there  was  the  school,  with  its  noble  record  running 
back  immemorially,  as  it  seemed  then,  into  the  past.  The  plan 
of  the  Classical  Department  at  that  time  was  a  perfect  one  for 
such   of  its  members  as  were  ever  to  find  a  meaning  in  the 
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classics.  Latin  and  Greek,  pure  and  simple,  through  three 
years.  There  was  a  pretence  of  mathematics  two  half-days  in 
the  week,  but  as  that  had  been  well  learnt  beforehand  in  the 
English  Department  it  could  create  no  distraction.  The  syste- 
matic drill  at  the  outset  was  hard  and  distasteful,  but  of  this  we 
had  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  Moreover,  practice  in 
writing  began  early,  and  was  assiduously  prolonged.  In  Greek, 
the  smaller  Kuhner's  Grammar,  every  page  of  which  had  to  be 
learned  by  heart,  contained  a  copious  series  of  exercises  for 
writing,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  book.  The  sententious 
maxims  stuck  in  the  memory,  and  some  of  them  are  still  ringing 
in  our  ears.  Greek  and  Latin  became  living  languages  from 
the  first,  clear  of  the  distorting  medium  of  the  vernacular. 
Finally  came  Vergil,  —  it  seemed  long  to  wait,  —  then  Homer. 
For  some  reason  the  first  recitation  in  the  Iliad  was  held  ex- 
ceptionally in  the  evening.  It  was  the  last  year,  and  we  had 
now  come  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Taylor  himself.  The 
Roman  hexameter  was  familiar  from  Vergil.  But  there  was 
something  about  the  initiation  by  candle-light,  apparently,  that 
made  those  wonderful  first  lines  of  the  Greek  seem  like  a  sud- 
den revelation.  The  first  sight  of  Homer,  the  first  sound  of 
Homer's  voice!  Never  since  has  his  scenery  risen  more  vividly, 
never  has  his  inimitable  music  echoed  more  majestically  than 
on  that  night. 

The  third  year,  in  "  Number  Nine,"  introduced  a  still  higher 
phase  of  the  saving  virtue  of  concentration,  in  that  one  week 
was  occupied  with  solid  Latin,  the  next  with  solid  Greek.  The 
books  were  the  Anabasis,  the  Iliad,  the  .^neid,  Sallust's  Cati- 
line, and  finally  a  rapid  review  of  all  the  reading  prescribed  for 
admission  to  Yale.  That  constant  repetition  and  review,  which 
one  of  our  sincerest  Grecians  has  recently  commended  with 
just  emphasis  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  was  characteristic  of 
the  whole  school,  and  especially  of  the  thorough  teacher  whom 
we  commemorate.  It  was  this  repetition  and  minute  study,  not 
any  conscious  effort,  that  caused  so  much  of  the  sonorous  Greek 
and  Latin  to  print  itself  indelibly  upon  the  memory.  First, 
fables   from    the    Latin    Reader,    then    occasional   chapters   of 
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Cicero's   orations,  passages  from  Vergil,  and  finally  the  whole 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  (of  this  there  was  endless  review- 
ing), we  knew  by  heart  and  rehearsed  aloud  in  our  solitary  excur- 
sions.    Nor  did  the  words  fail  to  carry  with  them  their  perfect 
image  and  illusion.     Sometimes  it  was  the  Forum,  or  the  Italian 
shore ;  but  oftener  the  sky  of  Hellas  seemed  to  shine  around 
Pomp's  Pond  and  Sunset  Rock, —  Hellas  radiant,  restful,  "shad- 
owy mountains  and  the  resounding  sea."     The  prose  of  Xeno- 
phon,  though  studied  wi4:h  the  same  minuteness  as  that  of  the 
Roman  orator,  never  impressed  itself  in  the  same  way  upon  the 
memory  ;  clearly,  as  we  are  disposed  to  believe  now,  because  of 
its  artistic  and  rhythmical  inferiority  to  the  Ciceronian  rhetoric. 
On  one  occasion  we  selected  for  the  regular  declamation  before 
the  school  an  address  of  Xenophon  to  his  ten-thousand  Greeks, 
and  Daniel  Austin,  our  salutatorian,  of  sacred  memory  long  since, 
chose  a  speech  from  Sallust.     Austin's  Latin  went  off  beauti- 
fully.    But  our  Greek  —  at  just  about  the  middle  point  we  lost 
the  clue.     It  was  a  critical  moment ;  something  must  be  done, 
and  without  hesitation  we  went  straight  back  to  the  beginning, 
repeated  the  first  half  of  the  harangue,  and  brought  it  to  a 
glorious  conclusion  at  the  mid-way  mark.     It  was  the  chorus  of 
flighty  birds,  to   be   sure,  but  a  very   scared  and  degenerate 
Peithetaerus.     There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  "  Uncle  Sam  " 
as  he  passed  his  criticisms,  but  he  betrayed  us  not. 

"The  Taylorian  method"  has  frequently  been  criticised  as  if 
it  were  pedantic,  petty,  and  illiberal  in  spirit.  In  fact  it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  much,  too  much  doubtless,  of 
analysis  ;  but  it  was  analysis  that  dealt  with  the  essential, 
special  relations  of  the  matter  in  hand  ;  bearing  steadily  upon 
the  concrete,  and  never  degenerating  into  the  weary  humdrum 
of  stereotyped  and  isolated  formulas.  Dr.  Taylor's  recitations 
were  all  alive,  never  dull  for  a  moment.  Of  his  method,  that 
could  be  said  which  is  the  highest  glory  of  a  school,  that  it 
brought  the  men  of  insight,  not  the  lesson-bibbers,  to  the  front. 
What  his  teaching  undertook  to  do  it  accomplished  admirably. 
Its  fault  was  in  what  it  did  not  undertake  at  all.  His  pupils 
were   required    to    give    carefully   prepared    translations,   after 
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models  presented  by  himself.  But  there  was  no  sight-work, 
as  there  should  have  been,  side  by  side  with  this  useful  dis- 
cipline, no  reading  aloud,  no  memorizing  and  reciting  of  texts 
required.  To  learn  the  languages  by  ear  as  living  tongues, 
going  by  the  sound,  banishing  and  forgetting  the  vernacular  — 
all  that  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself;  although  we  know  now, 
as  we  did  not  suspect  then,  that  it  is  precisely  this  all-essential 
thing  which  cannot  with  safety  be  left  entirely  to  itself.  Two 
additional  books  of  the  Iliad  had  to  be  learnt  privately  by  those 
of  us  who  were  to  enter  Harvard.  The  task  was  an  easy  one 
under  the  circumstances,  but  at  least  five  books  might  have 
been  repeatedly  read  aloud  to  the  whole  class  (an  audience  of 
fifty  souls)  along  with  that  searching  drill  upon  the  single  book, 
to  vitalize  and  illuminate  the  knowledge  gained  from  it,  to  widen 
the  view,  stimulate  the  interest,  and  store  up  so  much  more  of 
immortal  minstrelsy  thus  early  as  a  treasure  for  all  time.  In 
some  such  way  ought  each  successive  stage  of  the  whole  three 
years'  course  of  study  to  have  been  supplemented.  But  those 
were  shortcomings  of  the  times,  not  of  the  man.  The  part 
he  chose  he  nobly  performed,  and  his  name  shall  be  revered 
accordingly. 

The  descent  from  Andover  Philhps  Academy  in  its  palmiest 
days  to  Harvard  College  in  the  last  years  of  its  obsolescent 
Procrustean  ngiine  was  a  tumble  such  as  only  the  eternal 
buoyancy  of  youth  could  have  endured  with  equanimity.  The 
system  of  prescribed  studies  then  obtaining  has  been  so  effec- 
tively sketched  by  Professor  Goodwin  in  his  instructive /'//z\5^/^ 
Kappa  address  as  to  need  no  further  comment.  First,  a  dogma 
denying  the  natural  inequality  of  men,  then  the  deification  of 
mediocrity.  Where  all  are  driven  like  swine  to  a  common 
trough,  must  not  of  necessity  the  rich  provender  be  trampled 
in  the  mire  .-*  With  that  period  begins  the  melancholy  por- 
tion of  our  reminiscence — melancholy  not  indeed  on  personal 
grounds,  but  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  common-sense.  For 
ourselves,  the  vexations  were  transitory,  the  loss  had  its  com- 
pensations. The  elective  system  was  in  the  air  perhaps ;  at  any 
rate  we  were  suffered   to  run   riot  in  a  diminutive  one  of  our 
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own  creating.  Having  nothing  to  do  was  not  unfavorable  to 
that  spirit  of  repose  which  is  deemed  essential  to  scholarship. 
Of  the  Latin  after  the  first  year,  what  little  there  was,  it  is 
possible  to  speak  with  respect  and  gratitude.  But  in  Greek  our 
class  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  ogre.  If 
Professor  Sophocles  was  a  very  Homeric  man,  as  Professor 
Palmer  thinks,  then  let  us  pray  that  as  few  Homeric  men  as 
possible  may  be  set  to  teaching  Homer.  What  could  the  aspiring 
student  extract  from  that  seedy  bundle  of  cynical,  soulless  eru- 
dition .?  Yet  he,  the  slayer  of  enthusiasm,  could  not  prevent 
Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the 
divine  Alcestis  from  becoming  permanent  possessions  then  and 
there.  To  such  tests  of  their  vitality  have  the  classics  been 
subjected  in  the  past,  and  must  continue  doubtless  to  be  sub- 
jected in  the  future. 

The  recollection  of  four  years  passed  as  tutor,  partly  under 
the  old  and  partly  under  a  new  regime,  is  suggestive  of  the  slow- 
ness with  which  even  a  rebellious  spirit  emancipates  itself  from 
the  shackles  of  tradition.  One  is  moved  to  take  to  himself  the 
Promethean  taunt,  "  Like  some  poor  physician,  falling  sick  thou 
art  faint-hearted  and  at  a  loss  to  discover  by  means  of  what  drugs 
thine  own  malady  is  curable."  Truly  the  powers  of  darkness 
are  dislodged  only  by  slow  degrees  from  their  strongholds,  even 
when  these  have  been  planted  upon  uncongenial  ground.  But  it 
was  a  high  privilege  to  assist  at  the  first  beginnings  of  their  down- 
fall. Taking  final  leave  of  Cambridge  was  equivalent  to  taking 
final  leave  of  academic  freedom,  at  least  on  American  soil. 

What  Harvard  undergraduate  days  had  been  in  their  repose- 
ful senility,  even  such  was  the  idyllic  freshness  of  the  Arcadian 
period  at  Cornell,  along  in  the  seventies,  when  the  loose  ends  of 
things  dangled  sweetly  overhead,  like  waters  of  Taghanic  glen 
that  fade  in  mist  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  The 
memories  of  the  modern  Ithaca  are  not  classic,  but  romantic. 
Our  present  desire,  however,  is  to  record  briefly  the  convictions 
due  to  an  extended  experience  of  the  system  of  multiplied  and 
meaningless  academic  degrees  and  courses,  by  whom  originally 
devised  we  know  not,  which  has  firmly  intrenched  itself  in  some 
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of  our  State  universities  and  other  prominent  institutions  of 
learning.  Its  history  has  demonstrated  what  might  have  been 
foreseen,  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  The  classics  gained  nothing  whatever  from  it.  By 
reducing  the  absolute  number  of  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  it 
brought  to  the  foredoomed  system,  which  it  was  intended  to 
supplant,  a  temporary  reprieve  at  the  cost  of  a  wholesale  inroad 
upon  the  traditional  elementary  basis  of  liberal  culture,  and  left 
us  just  as  far  as  ever  from  anything  like  natural  selection  at  the 
close  of  the  preparatory  period.  Moreover,  during  two  of  the 
best  years  of  the  student's  life,  the  first  two  in  college,  it  still 
allows  him  to  be  crowded  with  a  greater  number  of  studies  than 
can  all  be  thoughtfully  attended  to  at  one  time,  and  thus  by  im- 
plication prompts  the  average  man  or  woman,  who  has  no  par- 
ticular likes  or  dislikes,  to  make  an  unwise  use  of  the  free 
election  granted  during  the  last  two  years.  The  elective  sys- 
tem, the  outcome  of  a  deep-seated  indignation,  was  intended  to 
do  away  with  this  deliberate  waste  of  intellectual  effort  and  dis- 
persion of  energy,  and  to  render  some  wholesome  concentration 
possible  in  studies  pertaining  strictly  to  the  higher  education. 
It  declared  that  unreflective,  superficial,  slovenly  performance  of 
multifarious  tasks  is  a  disgrace  and  an  injury  to  young  people 
who  have  left  the  schoolboy  period  behind  them.  Yet  there  are 
institutions,  professing  to  be  more  advanced  than  high-schools, 
whose  prescribed  courses  are  models  of  mental  dissipation. 

In  vain  we  argued,  importuned,  and  prayed  (after  years  of 
trial  had  demonstrated  anew  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the  ex- 
isting scheme)  that  at  least  the  second  year's  Greek  might  be 
set  free.  The  only  alternative  was  the  old  miserable  makeshift 
of  a  division  of  classes  according  to  qualification  —  simple  jus- 
tice to  the  upper  section,  an  atrocity  to  the  lower.  A  partial 
account  of  the  example  of  one  class,  late  in  our  sojourn,  may  be 
of  interest  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  though  presenting 
nothing  particularly  new  or  noteworthy  in  itself.  An  examina- 
tion in  Greek  of  accepted  candidates  for  admission  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  awarding  certain  scholarships,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  determining  the  contemplated  division  into  an  upper 
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and  a  lower  section.  The  examination  was  wholly  upon  sight- 
work,  the  only  real  test  of  proficiency.  An  easy  page  of  the 
Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon,  previously  unseen,  was  set  for  transla 
tion,  followed  by  a  bit  of  plain  connected  English  based  upon 
the  Xenophontic  passage,  to  be  turned  into  Greek.  The  result, 
in  brief,  was  the  selection  of  six  out  of  about  twenty  candidates, 
and,  finally,  after  two  persons  had  voluntarily  withdrawn,  a  class 
of  four,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  They  had  not  expected  an  ex- 
amination of  the  sort  described,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  boys,  who  happened  to  be  from  Andover,  they  had  not 
enjoyed  superior  advantages  of  preparatory  training.  But  native 
good  sense  and  fair  abilities,  together  with  a  well-directed  dili- 
gence, had  enabled  them  to  assimilate  the  little  they  had  learned, 
and  to  acquire  what  ought  to  be  unconditionally  demanded  for 
admission  to  any  Greek  class  of  collegiate  grade,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  elements.  With  that  little  class  (would  it 
might  have  been  larger !)  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  during 
their  first  year  some  tangible  results  not  unworthy  of  so  valu- 
able a  period,  considering  the  excessive  number  of  studies 
required  at  the  time.  Ten  books  of  the  Odyssey  were  read  in 
one  of  the  three  terms,  three  hours  weekly.  A  passage  of 
about  ten  lines  having  been  assigned  for  close  study,  oral  prac- 
tice, and  to  some  extent  for  memorizing,  when  this  had  been 
disposed  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  hour,  a  hundred  or 
more  additional  lines  would  be  carefully  read  aloud  to  the  class, 
and  for  the  most  part  also  translated.  The  whole  was  afterward 
reviewed  privately  by  the  student,  and  he  was  expected  also  to 
anticipate  the  prelections  by  rapid  reading.  Most  of  those  hours 
were  shared  by  one  or  two  visitors,  who  had  previously  read 
another  part  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  way.  Nobody  cared 
to  talk  about  Homer,  for  Homer  was  there  to  speak  for  himself. 
We  cannot  believe  that  our  plea  for  objectivity  is  wholly 
gratuitous,  notwithstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
of  late  years  toward  viewing  classical  studies  in  the  light  of 
common-sense.  That  advance  has  not  yet  reached  all  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy.  With  the  university,  properly  so  called, 
we  are  not  concerned ;  but  in  the  school  and  the  college,  which 
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exist  for  culture  not  for  erudition,  there  still  lingers  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  hold  "  at  the  wrong  end,  at  the  end  which  Nature 
does  not  offer."  There  is  still  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  peda- 
gogy abroad,  too  much  time  is  still  spent  in  chasing  the  ignis 
fatims  of  "mental  discipline"  over  we  know  not  what  bogs  and 
quagmires  of  dreary  quibbling  conceit.  There  is  too  much  of 
commentary  and  too  little  of  text,  by  far.  It  would  be  well,  too, 
if  we  might  finally  cease  discussing  the  comparative  value  of 
methods,  as  if  "the  old  way"  and  "the  new  way"  were  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  and  not  both  indispensable,  so  far  as  either  of 
them  is  good.  The  end  in  view,  the  sole  explicit  purpose  that 
can  be  rationally  or  morally  justified,  is  a  healthy  natural  enjoy- 
ment of  the  great  creations  of  the  antique.  Without  close 
study,  minute,  searching,  microscopic  as  it  were,  directed  upon 
a  few  characteristic  specimens  of  the  classic  works,  there  can 
be  no  insight  into  the  ancient  workman's  patient  elaboration,  no 
sympathy  with  the  artist's  instinctive  fondness  for  perfection  of 
detail.  Without  rapid  reading,  early  begun  and  never  inter- 
mitted, over  both  old  ground  and  new,  the  language  does  not 
become  alive,  and  the  soaring  enthusiasm  of  the  theme  is 
missed.  Both  processes  are  needful  for  the  gradual  mastery 
and  assimilation  of  an  exhaustless  horde  of  realities,  concrete 
facts,  —  facts  linguistic,  historical,  archaeological,  artistic.  These 
are  sources  of  light,  to  be  steadily  admitted  from  all  sides  to 
illuminate  the  central  figure,  but  the  highway  must  not  be 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  exploring  them.  Every  author 
should  be  dealt  with  primarily  according  to  his  own  spirit, 
Caesar  as  strategist,  Herodotus  as  the  prince  of  story-tellers. 
If  you  allow  yourself  to  interpret  Demosthenes  as  a  historian 
and  not  as  an  orator,  Lucretius  as  a  grammarian  and  not  as  a 
great  reflective  poet,  you  are  a  false  guide,  likely  to  mar  the 
young  learner's  sense  of  proportion,  distort  his  conception  of 
the  truth,  and  engender  in  him  a  baseless  conceit.  The  ordi- 
nary student,  under  existing  conditions,  is  only  too  ready  to 
accept  a  stone  in  the  place  of  bread. 

The  prescribed  system  weighs  down  with  crushing  force  upon 
the  precious  years  of  early  collegiate  instruction,  as  if  an  atone- 
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ment  for  some  fatal  transgression  in  the  past.  Like  the  hered- 
itary curse  of  ancient  tragedy,  it  has  engendered  a  dark  brood 
of  ills  persistently  haunting  our  academic  halls.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  teachers  without  power  or  any  sincere 
regard  for  the  subjects  which  they  profess  to  teach,  of  students 
who  can  offer  no  rational  motive  for  study,  and  of  a  complicated, 
inflexible,  interlocked  curriculum  that  concedes  to  no  single 
group  of  homogeneous  studies  the  time  needed  for  their  intelli- 
gent pursuit,  and  permits  no  one  department  to  act  indepen- 
dently in  excluding  the  deadweight  of  unqualified  and  indifferent 
members.  In  the  classics  the  paternal  system  has  proved  alike 
subversive  of  enthusiasm,  progress,  and  opportunity.  The  first 
two  years  in  college  should  give  to  every  student  of  Latin  who 
elects  to  pursue  the  subject  beyond  the  elementary  stages,  after 
proving  himself  duly  qualified  for  such  election,  not  only  a  firm 
practical  grasp  of  the  language,  but  a  more  intimate  familiarity  than 
is  common  now  with  the  spirit  and  contents  of  the  books  usually 
read.  At  the  end  of  the  same  period  the  few  who  have  also 
chosen  Greek  might  easily  be  well  and  honestly  versed  in 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Euripides,  and  initiated  in  the  remaining 
dramatic  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  and  Plato.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  those  who  have  thus  far  pursued  the 
classics  may  desire  to  give  their  time  thenceforward  to  other 
subjects :  shall  they  not,  then,  look  back  to  the  days  graced  by 
the  manifest  presence  of  the  great  spirits  of  antiquity  as  to  the 
golden  age  of  their  intellectual  life  .■'  The  elective  system  is 
sometimes  criticised  as  if  it  were  intended  to  encourage  prema- 
ture specialization.  To  accuse  young  people  of  specializing  the 
moment  they  are  enabled  to  devote  thoughtful  attention  for  the 
time  being  to  some  congenial  line  of  study  is  a  gross  slander. 
Free  election  of  studies  is  not  meant  to  train  up  a  race  of  spe- 
cialists (heaven  forbid !),  but  cultivated,  serene,  open-minded 
men  and  women,  —  happy  in  the  Socratic  wisdom,  content  to 
pluck  patiently  and  reverently  their  modest  portion  of  the  equally 
beneficent  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  each  in  its  own  good 
time  and  season.  Isaac  Flagg. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


MATHEMATICS    AS   A   PART   OF   A   COURSE   OF 

LIBERAL   CULTURE. 

THERE  are  two  great  objects  of  a  course  of  liberal  culture, 
namely,  first,  to  give  useful  information,  and,  second,  to  give 
discipline,  training,  culture.  Of  these  two  objects,  the  second 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  materials  which  shall  consti- 
tute a  building  are  of  course  valuable,  but  the  power  which 
designs  the  building,  selects,  adapts,  and  combines  the  materials, 
is  more  valuable  still.  Knowledge  is  said  to  be  power,  but  it  is 
only  that  knowledge  which  has  been  completely  appropriated 
and  made  available  to  great  ends  by  a  disciplined  mind  that  is 
power.  Discipline,  training,  is  valuable  per  se.  It  transforms 
the  mind  into  a  higher  order  of  mind.  It  is  valuable  everywhere 
and  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  Mathematics  as  a  part  of  a 
course  of  liberal  culture,  we  must  know  how  it  helps  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  two  objects.  What  useful  knowledge, 
then,  does  the  Mathematics  give  .-'  It  is  the  science  which  inves- 
tigates the  relations  of  quantities.  It  does  this  mainly  by  deter- 
mining positions,  measuring  magnitudes,  and  by  permanently 
registering  the  results  of  its  investigations  by  means  of  numbers, 
and  by  means  of  formulas  which  are  the  expressions  of  laws 
connecting  numbers. 

Many  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  order  of  nature  are  laws 
connecting  quantities.  Wherever  in  nature  Mathematics  finds 
a  quantity,  she  seeks  to  measure  it  and  to  register  its  measure- 
ment. She  expects  to  find  laws  connecting  these  quantities, 
and  she  seeks  for  them.  Every  law  thus  found  is  a  law  of 
the  phenomena  of  which  these  quantities  are  properties,  and 
every  law  of  these  phenomena  is  a  law  governing  a  part  of  the 
order  of  nature.  For  instance,  having  learned  to  measure  dis- 
tances and  forces,  she  finds  a  certain  law  connecting  the  attrac" 
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tion  of  the  sun  upon  a  planet  with  its  distance  from  the  planet, 
namely,  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  a  planet  always 
decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases.  Again,  she 
finds  a  certain  law  connecting  the  distance  the  moon  falls 
towards  the  earth  with  the  time  it  is  moving,  namely,  that  it 
always  falls  .05  of  an  inch  in  a  second  of  time.  She  also 
finds  another  law  connecting  the  force  with  which  the  earth 
attracts  a  stone  towards  itself  with  the  distance  of  the  stone 
from  the  earth.  From  these  two  she  deduces  a  third  law, 
namely,  that  the  earth  attracts  the  moon  with  a  force  which 
decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  in- 
creases. She  finds  a  similar  law  connecting  the  attraction  of  a 
planet  upon  another  with  the  distance  between  them.  Thus 
she  finds  that  the  same  law  governs  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
upon  a  planet,  of  a  planet  upon  another  planet,  and  of  a  planet 
upon  its  satellites.  By  combining  these  and  other  similar  laws, 
she  at  last  reaches  one  of  the  most  universal  and  important  of 
all  the  laws  found  in  the  whole  order  of  nature,  namely,  that 
every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  with  a  force  which  decreases 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them  increases. 

And  so  the  Mathematics  goes  on  measuring  quantities  wher- 
ever she  finds  them  and  registering  her  results,  comparing  one 
quantity  or  its  measurement  with  another  and  finding  laws  con- 
necting them,  combining  these  laws  with  each  other  so  as  to 
find  more  general  laws,  and  explaining  laws  by  showing  how  they 
are  included  in  more  general  ones,  or  are  the  consequences  of 
others.  Her  object  is  to  discover  and  explain  all  the  laws  of  all 
phenomena  which  are  consequent  upon  position  or  magnitude. 
In  doing  this  she  takes  a  very  large  and  noble  part  in  explaining 
the  order  of  nature.  Her  domain  is  as  wide  as  the  universe. 
With  an  ambition  as  noble  as  it  is  audacious  she  seeks  to  ex- 
plore the  farthest  reaches  of  space,  to  determine  the  position, 
measure  the  magnitude,  determine  the  motion  and  measure  the 
mass  of  the  faintest  star  in  the  sky  and  of  each  of  them.  Having 
had  fair  success  in  her  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of  our  sun, 
and  its  future  duration,  she  even  hopes  to  do  the  same  for  stars 
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whose  distances  dizzy  the  imagination.  Therefore  if  any  one 
would  hold  high  converse  with  the  grandest  works  of  an 
omnipotent  Creator,  he  must  acquaint  himself  at  least  with  the 
elements  of  Celestial  Mechanics.  These  alone  can  explain  to 
him  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  the  sublime  design  after  which  God  has  constructed  it.  It 
was  a  noble  thought  of  Plato's,  that  God  geometrizes  continu- 
ally. The  study  of  this  geometry  enlarges,  elevates,  and  purifies 
the  mind  and  fills  it  with  reverence,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
humility  and  righteousness.  But  not  only  is  it  man's  ambition 
and  hope  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  and  extent,  the  magnifi- 
cence and  sublimity,  of  the  physical  universe,  but  an  intelligent 
curiosity  impels  him  to  scrutinize  the  minute,  the  secret,  the 
subtle  phenomena  of  nature.  Here  again  the  theories  of  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light  and  Heat  all  have  their  mathematical 
side.  Both  in  the  investigations  now  being  prosecuted  in  these 
subjects  and  in  the  exposition  of  what  has  already  been  learned 
of  them.  Mathematics  gives  efficient  and  essential  aid.  Trea- 
tises on  these  subjects  designed  not  for  experts  alone  bristle  with 
symbols  of  differentiation  and  integration.  It  is  getting  to  be 
impossible  to  have  an  independent  opinion  on  these  subjects 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  Calculus. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  man's  greatest  comfort  and 
physical  well-being  that  he  know,  subdue,  and  use,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  forces  of  nature.  Therefore  he  has  sought  out 
ways  of  measuring  forces  and  of  velocities  and  accelerations 
which  are  the  effects  of  forces,  and  has  thus  built  up  the  sciences 
of  Kinematics,  Statics,  and  Dynamics.  The  useful  applications 
of  these  sciences  are  visible  all  around  us  in  the  construction  of 
edifices,  bridges,  railways,  ships,  and  in  the  thousands  of  ma- 
chines used  in  making  the  forces  of  nature  do  man's  work  for 
him.  Again,  Astronomy  gives  man  the  rules  by  which  he  sails 
his  ships,  and  time,  by  which  he  regulates  not  only  his  railway 
trains  but  almost  all  the  public  and  domestic  affairs  of  his  life. 
The  conduct  of  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  nations  would 
still  be  near  barbarism  but  for  the  help  of  the  mathematical 
sciences. 
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If  these  views  be  correct,  a  mere  statement  of  them  shows 
that  for  their  utility  alone,  that  is,  for  their  application  to 
what  are  called  the  useful  arts,  they  ought  to  form  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  store  of  knowledge  of  every  liberally  educated 
man. 

But  Mathematics  has  a  higher  utility  than  this.  It  is  the  best 
known  training  for  what  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Jevons  call  the 
deductive  method  of  scientific  inquiry. 

The  most  familiar  illustration  of  this  method  is  the  following  : 
First,  Newton  reached  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion that  holds  the  moon  in  its  orbit.  Second,  he  then  showed 
that  if  this  were  so  then  the  moon  must  fall  towards  the  earth 
.05  of  an  inch  every  second.  Third,  he  then  went  to  work 
to  find  how  far  it  actually  does  fall  towards  the  earth  in  a 
second,  and  found  that  its  fall  is  just  .05  of  an  inch.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  it  is  the  earth's  attraction  that  holds  the 
moon  in  its  orbit. 

The  illustration  shows  that  the  method  proceeds  by  three 
steps.  The  first  step  is  the  formation  of  an  hypothesis  which 
may  only  be  an  intelligent  guess  suggested  by  analogy  or  some 
slight  evidence.  The  second  step  is  a  train  of  deductive  rea- 
soning based  upon  this  hypothesis,  often  mathematical  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  difficult,  leading  to  some  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  hypothesis.  The  third  step  is  a  verification 
of  the  result  by  application  to  some  suitable  phenomena  in 
nature. 

Another  simple  illustration  of  the  method  is  the  following : 
The  hypothesis  was  reached  that  it  is  the  weight  of  the  air 
which  supports  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube.  It  was 
next  seen  that  if  this  were  so  then  the  mercury  must  fall  if 
taken  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  It  was  then  taken  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  and  the  mercury  fell,  as  predicted.  The 
conclusion  was  inevitable  that  it  is  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
supports  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 

Concerning  the  great  value  of  this  method  Mr.  Mill  says, 
"  This  method  is  destined  irrevocably  to  predominate  in  scientific 
investigations  from  this  time  forwards.     Deduction  is  the  great 
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scientific  work  of  the  present  and  the  future."  Hence  while 
the  wonderful  utility  of  the  Mathematics  challenges  our  admira- 
tion in  the  great  mechanical  industries  all  about  us,  yet  its  chief 
utility  is  not  in  the  matter  it  teaches,  but  in  its  method.  Mr. 
Mill  says,  "  Mathematics  will  ever  remain  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  deductive  method  in  general,  and  the  applications  of 
Mathematics  to  Physics  furnish  the  only  school  in  which  the 
philosopher  can  effectually  learn  the  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant part  of  his  art,  —  the  employment  of  the  laws  of  simpler 
phenomena  for  explaining  and  predicting  those  of  the  most 
complex." 

But  far  more  valuable  than  this  useful  information  is  the 
mental  discipline  and  power  which  the  Mathematics  gives.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  claim  that  the  Mathematics  the 
greatest  of  all  means  of  mental  training,  but  we  do  believe  that 
it  trains  the  mind  to  certain  habits,  and  gives  it  a  certain 
power  better  than  any  other  means,  and  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  training  given  by  it  which  can  be  got  from  the  study  of  no 
other  science. 

In  the  recitations  of  a  class  in  Algebra  we  may  recognize  two 
distinct  kinds  of  work  at  least.  One  is  done  when  the  pupil  is 
demonstrating  theorems  or  rules,  the  other  when  he  is  solving 
the  abstract  examples  given  for  practice.  The  first  kind  of 
work  is  largely  deductive  reasoning  ;  the  latter  appears  to  be 
quite  mechanical  in  its  nature.  In  a  recitation  of  a  demonstra- 
tion properly  conducted,  the  student  is  required  to  state  the 
theorem  to  be  proved,  often  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  proving 
it,  give  the  arguments  which  make  up  the  demonstration  in 
their  proper  logical  order,  and  draw  his  conclusion,  —  all  to  be 
done  facing  the  class,  and  in  clear,  accurate,  and  forcible  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  has  a  valuable  thought  which 
he  wishes  to  persuade  others  is  true.  Here  then  we  have 
training  in  the  correct  and  effective  use  of  language,  in  deduc- 
tive reasoning,  both  conditional  and  unconditional,  and  in  the 
proper  logical  and  rhetorical  arrangement  of  ideas.  It  is  work 
similar  to  that  done  by  the  lawyer  when  arguing  his  case  before 
the  Court,  to  that  done  by  the  minister  when  trying  to  convince 
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his  people  that  the  doctrines  he  teaches  are  true,  to  that  done 
by  the  statesman  when  trying  to  convince  his  colleagues  of  the 
reasonable  and  beneficent  grounds  for  enacting  the  new  law. 
Some  of  these  demonstrations  look  like  perfect  models  of  argu- 
ments, and  properly  conducted  recitations  on  them  seem  to  be 
the  best  possible  exercises  in  clearness  of  statement  and  logical 
argumentation.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  put  the 
student  intelligently  through  them  without  his  markedly  in- 
creasing his  power  of  clear,  accurate,  and  forcible  expression  as 
well  as  his  skill  and  power  of  reasoning.  In  an  abstract  exam- 
ple, however,  although  the  thinking  may  sometimes  be  given 
the  form  of  deductive  reasoning,  yet  it  is  quite  mechanical 
compared  with  that  of  Geometry.  We  sometimes  feel  as  though 
a  machine  might  be  made  to  do  the  work  with  less  possibility  of 
error  than  there  is  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find 
students  with  much  skill  in  this  mechanical  manipulation  of 
symbols  who  are  very  weak  in  the  work  of  demonstration.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  more  attention  paid  to  this  second 
kind  of  work  in  some  quarters  than  to  the  first,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  pupils  lose  the  best  part  of  the  training  that 
their  Mathematics  ought  to  give  them.  Especially  do  we  think 
it  is  this  second  kind  of  work  that  is  in  mind  when  we  hear 
people  disparaging  the  training  given  by  Mathematics. 

But  of  course  the  best  of  all  the  training  given  by  Mathe- 
matics is  that  given  by  Geometry.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
thinking  done  in  demonstrating  the  Pythagorean  theorem  by 
the  usual  method  shows,  first,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
exercise  of  the  power  of  invention.  New  lines  have  to  be 
drawn  which  shall  divide  the  figure  into  new  parts  having  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  parts  of  the  original  figure  so 
that  by  means  of  these  several  relations  the  parts  of  the  original 
figure  may  be  compared  with  each  other.  Second,  there  is  a 
much  more  frequent  exercise  of  the  power  of  holding  in  mind 
clearly  and  at  one  time  several  different  concepts,  and,  what  is 
more  difficult  still,  of  holding  in  mind  at  one  time  several  differ- 
ent relations  between  concepts.  Third,  there  is  an  exercise  of 
the  power  of  comparing  these  several  concepts  and  their  rela- 
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tions  SO  as  to  discover  new  relations  between  them.  Fourth, 
there  is  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  recalling  the  proper  general 
proposition  of  which  a  given  statement  may  be  a  particular  case 
and  drawing  the  proper  inference  from  these  premises.  Fifth, 
there  is  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  concatenating  one  syllogism 
with  another  until  long  and  parallel  trains  of  reasoning  are 
constructed  whose  conclusions  are  to  be  compared  with  each 
other  and  from  which  other  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 

From  this  analysis  we  conclude  that  the  original  working  out 
of  such  a  demonstration  must  train  the  student's  powers  of 
invention,  conception,  and  judgment,  and  his  powers  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning.  It  trains  the  latter  as  no  other  study  can. 
When  the  time  for  recitation  arrives  the  student  is  required  to 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  theorem  he  intends  to  prove  in 
accurate,  clear,  terse,  and  correct  language.  Then  he  must 
draw  a  clear  and  correct  figure  showing  all  the  parts  treated  in 
the  demonstration.  He  must  apply  the  theorem  to  the  figure 
showing  what  is  given  and  what  is  to  be  proved.  He  is  required 
to  define  or  explain  every  term  of  the  theorem  until  there  is  left 
neither  vagueness  nor  ambiguity  in  its  statement.  He  is  re- 
quired to  show  that  every  line  which  he  wishes  to  draw  can  be 
drawn.  He  must  never  be  allowed  to  assume  as  possible  what 
a  close  scrutiny  will  show  to  be  impossible.  He  must  state  in 
their  logical  order  all  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  conclusion. 
Every  statement  in  his  argument  must  be  challenged,  and  he 
must  be  compelled  to  fortify  it  by  postulate,  axiom,  or  previously 
proved  theorem.  He  must  never  be  allowed  to  hold  that  he 
has  proved  a  general  theorem  when  his  demonstration  has  only 
proved  a  particular  case  of  that  theorem.  And  thus  he  must 
be  compelled  to  make  every  step  that  he  takes  in  his  demonstra- 
tion perfectly  clear  and  absolutely  certain,  so  that  when  he 
reaches  his  conclusion  he  and  his  auditors  shall  feel  that  though 
the  heavens  fall  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  theorem  shall 
never  waver.  The  student  that  works  out  such  a  demonstration 
knowing  that  this  ordeal  must  be  passed  at  the  hands  of  a  class 
of  very  eager  and  very  critical  students,  led  by  an  alert  and 
intelligent  "objector,"  will  examine  with  the  keenest  discrimi- 
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nation  at  his  command  the  meanings  of  the  words  he  uses  and 
with  his  soundest  judgment  the  grounds  upon  which  he  bases 
his  statements,  and  will  so  choose  his  forms  of  expression  and 
so  marshal  the  parts  of  his  argument  that,  if  it  is  possible, 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  proposition  shall  be  inevitable. 
What  better  means  is  it  possible  to  devise  for  training  the 
critical  powers  of  youth  }  When  this  demonstration  is  delivered, 
like  those  of  the  Algebra,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  in 
the  spirit  of  one  who  is  bent  upon  producing  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  we  have  again  a  most  excellent  exercise 
in  training  for  public  speaking. 

And  all  this  training  comes  in  just  at  the  proper  stage  of  the 
youth's  development.  The  youngster  kicking  and  cooing  in 
his  crib  is  finding  out  that  the  foot  that  flits  about  so  vigorously 
is  not  the  fist  that  he  sucks  so  voraciously,  and  that  neither  of 
them  is  himself,  though  a  few  painful  experiences  of  bumps 
against  the  side  of  his  crib  soon  teach  him  that  they  have  a 
very  close  connection  with  himself.  Soon  he  can  clearly  dis- 
criminate fist  from  foot,  and  then  crib  and  chair,  and  wall  and 
window,  as  distinct,  separate  objects.  His  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation grow  with  the  number  of  objects  observed.  By  and  by 
he  recognizes  an  object  as  one  that  he  has  seen  before  and 
memory  begins  to  shed  a  faint  light  upon  the  world  about  him. 
Observation  and  memory  are  the  powers  he  most  uses  in  early 
childhood.  The  abundant  store  of  materials  furnished  by  these 
affords  ample  materials  for  combination  into  new  forms,  and  the 
boy  soon  begins  to  build  houses,  bridges,  and  railroads  of 
blocks  and  bricks  and  books.  He  begins  also  to  compose  little 
domestic  comedies  and  tragedies  whose  dramatis  personcB  are 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  their  friends,  and  his  playmates. 
Now  fairy-land  enchants  him,  and,  if  he  is  a  strong,  brave  boy, 
daring  adventures  and  the  noble  needs  of  brave  men  fascinate 
him.  He  weaves  thrilling  romances  whose  hero  is  always  the 
same  brave  boy.  A  healthy  imagination  makes  his  boyhood  an 
unspeakable  joy  while  it  lasts  and  the  brightest,  sweetest 
memory  of  his  old  age. 

The  youth  has  already  begun  to  draw  inferences  and  to  look 
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for  the  reasons  of  things.  His  insistent  "  why  "  has  become  a 
dread  to  his  family  and  especially  to  his  father.  But  the  dawn 
of  reason  has  arrived  and  the  father  sees  in  his  boy  the  promise 
and  potency  of  a  man.  But  alas,  alas  for  human  reasoning ! 
The  youth  has  drawn  his  conclusions  from  insufficient  data  and 
has  fallen  into  disaster.  With  head  bent  and  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  he  begins  to  reflect,  to  look  back  over  his  thinking  to 
see,  if  possible,  where  he  has  blundered.  At  last  his  powers  of 
reflection  have  appeared,  whose  complete  development  is  the 
very  consummation  of  his  intellectual  life.  Few  of  the  race  ever 
come  to  an  habitual  and  effective  use  of  their  reasoning  and 
critical  faculties.  Now,  when  his  reasoning  and  critical  faculties 
begin  to  act,  the  boy  should  be  put  to  his  Geometry.  It  will 
give  him  the  best  possible  material  available  at  his  age  for  ex- 
ercising these  faculties.  The  recitations  in  Geometry  conducted 
by  a  skilful  teacher  will  beget  in  him  the  habit  and  power  of 
forming  clear,  exact,  and  true  conceptions,  of  distinguishing 
clearly  between  hypothesis  and  conclusion,  between  what  is 
known  and  what  is  required  to  be  proved,  of  determining 
whether  his  statements  are  supported  by  proper  and  sufficient 
proof,  and  of  holding  tenaciously  to  a  train  of  thought  until  he 
has  reached  its  conclusion.  They  will  beget  in  him  the  habit 
and  power  of  carefully,  intelligently,  and  skilfully  examining 
his  own  and  others'  thinking,  which  is  the  highest  function  of 
the  human  intellect. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  this  training  is  best  obtained  from 
the  purely  geometrical  sciences,  like  Euclid  and  the  Geometrical 
Conies,  yet  it  is  not  confined  to  them  alone.  The  recitations 
in  Analytical  Geometry  may  be,  and,  it  is  feared,  too  often  are, 
exercises  in  the  mere  mechanical  manipulation  of  mathematical 
symbols,  yet  they  need  not  necessarily  be  such.  Every  letter 
of  the  equation  obtained  by  a  demonstration  in  Analytical 
Geometry  is  the  representative  of  an  element  in  a  geometrical 
figure,  and  every  modification  of  the  equation  corresponds  to 
some  change  in  the  properties  or  form  of  the  figure.  The 
student  should  never  be  allowed  to  use  an  equation  unless  he 
can  completely  and   properly  interpret  it  by  giving  the  proper 
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geometrical  meaning  of  every  letter  in  it  and  by  drawing  the 
geometrical  figure  of  which  it  is  the  analytical  representative. 
Every  change  in  the  form  of  the  equation  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  form  and  properties  of  the  geometrical  figure. 
In  very  many  cases,  if  not  all,  this  is  quite  possible.  The 
demonstrations  may  often  be  cast  in  the  same  form  as  those  of 
Elementary  Geometry,  and  the  same  training  obtained  from 
them  as  is  obtained  from  the  study  of  Euclid.  When  proper 
attention  is  thus  given  to  the  complete  interpretation  of  the 
equations  and  to  the  form  in  which  the  demonstrations  are 
cast,  the  recitations  in  Analytical  Geometry  cease  to  be  the 
dry  and  spiritless  drudgery  devoid  of  training  and  interest  that 
they  otherwise  are. 

Joseph  J.  Hardy, 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn,. 


THE  LABORATORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

THE  proper  aim  of  science  teaching  is  to  train  to  accurate 
observation  followed  by  correct  reasoning  from  the  data  so 
obtained.  Other  things  may  be  associated  with  this,  but  they 
are  subordinate :  this  is  primary  and  essential.  To  develop 
power  should  ever  be  the  first  aim  of  the  educator.  Other 
things  may  at  times  be  neglected  or  ignored,  but  this,  never. 
So  the  pupil  in  the  school  studying  any  branch  of  science  must 
acquire  the  power  to  observe  and  the  ability  to  reason.  Every 
experiment  performed,  every  phenomenon  watched,  every  or- 
ganism studied,  must  do  something  towards  developing  power. 
Hence  science  can  be  studied  only  in  the  laboratory,  a  place  of 
work  where  induction  is  supreme.  Here  phenomena  are  ob- 
served singly.  They  are  then  compared  and  classified,  and  in 
due  time  each  pupil  advances  for  himself  to  the  great  laws 
which  determine  the  phenomena  in  question  and  all  kindred 
phenomena. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  science  can  be  taught  only  by 
specialists.  Its  methods  demand  habits  of  mind  distinctively 
its  own.  The  classics  have  long  been  deemed  worthy  of  spe- 
cialists, while  science  has  been  made  only  a  by-play  of  teachers 
interested  in  other  lines.  It  has  naturally  followed  that  training 
in  science  has  been  denied  any  educational  value  ;  the  sciences 
have  been  degraded  as  "  bread-and-butter  studies,"  with  most 
deplorable  results.  The  cause  has  rested  in  applying  to  science 
the  same  methods  that  years  of  experience  have  shown  to 
be  suited  to  language  teaching.  But  the  specialist  in  science 
teaches  science  by  its  own  appropriate  methods. 

Direct  instruction  in  science  has  usually  been  postponed  until 
late  in  the  course  of  study.  The  high  school,  or  the  last  year 
in  the  grammar  school,  has  seen  the  first  elementary  work  in 
this   line   for   students    not    looking   forward    to   the   college. 
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Classical  students  have  usually  postponed  all  science  work  to 
the  college  course.  But  the  child  develops  the  power  of  ob" 
servation  as  early  as  any,  perhaps  first  of  all,  and  this  power 
should  be  trained  as  well  as  the  others.  So  instruction  in 
science  by  proper  methods  must  begin  in  the  primary  school 
and  continue  through  the  entire  course.  Small  children  are 
interested  in  what  they  can  see  and  handle.  The  phenomena 
of  nature  early  attract  their  attention,  particularly  those  per- 
taining to  life.  The  wise  teacher  directs  this  general  tendency. 
The  next  revolution  in  education  will  follow  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  resolutions  of  the  college  presidents  at  Providence 
last  fall.  The  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  and  geography  in 
elementary  education,  with  so  little  profit,  will  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  hours  so  secured  will  be  given  to  subjects 
that  train  the  observing  powers. 

Two  classes  of  students  are  found  in  the  secondary  schools 
that  demand  somewhat  different  subordinate  aims  in  their 
instruction.  The  first  consists  of  pupils  not  planning  to  sup- 
plement their  course  by  the  college  or  the  professional  school. 
They  expect  to  enter  business,  to  devote  themselves  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  the  marts  of  trade,  to  put  their  hands  to 
some  mechanical  industry,  to  become  farmers  or  stock-raisers  ; 
in  short,  they  have  entered  the  secondary  school  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  business  of  life.  Their  instructor  must  keep  this 
in  mind  and  bend  his  instruction  to  it,  so  far  as  can  be  done 
without  loss  of  power.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  must  pre- 
sent the  facts  with  which  the  pupil  will  deal  in  after-life.  The 
pupil  who  plans  to  become  a  carpenter  and  builder,  when  experi- 
menting in  the  laboratory  upon  deflection  of  beams  and  the 
load  which  they  will  carry  with  safety,  should  use  wooden  beams, 
and  so  be  made  practically  familiar  with  their  special  properties 
while  he  determines  the  laws  which  fix  the  strength  of  all 
beams.  But  his  companion  who  plans  to  be  a  machinist  and  to 
work  in  iron  and  steel  should  use  iron  and  steel  beams  for  the 
same  determination.  And  so  the  boy  who  expects  to  work  a 
farm  should,  in  his  study  of  insect  life,  examine  and  become 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  those  insects  which   will  aid  him  in 
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the  growth  of  his  crops,  or  prove  injurious  to  vegetation.  He 
will  then  understand  why  the  bumble-bee  alone  can^fertilize  the 
red  clover,  and  will  never  ascribe  the  injury  done  to  ripening 
grapes  by  ants  to  the  honey-bee,  as  so  many  now  do,  in  their 
ignorance.  Similar  careful  selection  of  facts  and  subjects 
should  extend  through  the  whole  course. 

The  second  class  has  no  immediate  practical  purpose  in  view. 
They  plan  for  a  more  extended  course  of  study,  and  they  have 
usually  no  very  definite  aim  in  their  work  except  general  culture. 
Their  instructor  needs  to  look  only  to  giving  them  the  best 
training  possible.  They  will  certainly  acquire  many^facts  that 
they  will  use  later,  but  this  is  incidental,  and  work  with  direct 
reference  to  the  facts  that  they  will  need  for  use,  such  as  the 
chemistry  of  remedies,  may  be  left  for  a  later  period.  Only 
when  the  instructor  can  choose  between  phenomena  that  lead 
to  the  same  law  does  he  need  to  consider  whether  the  pheno- 
mena selected  admit  of  a  practical  application,  and  then  he 
should  always  select  the  practical. 

Demanding,  as  they  do,  somewhat  different  treatment,  when- 
ever practicable,  these  two  classes  should  be  taught  in  separate 
divisions.  When  circumstances  compel  instruction  jn  common, 
the  needs  of  the  first  class  should  determine  the  work  selected. 

The  laboratory  itself  requires  careful  arrangement.  It  need 
not  be  very  costly,  but  it  should  be  properly  located,  and  then 
every  appliance  should  be  suited  to  work.  So  far  as  practicable, 
separate  rooms  should  be  given  to  the  different  sciences.  But 
this  is  incidental.  The  only  essential  is  that  costly  pieces  of 
apparatus  must  be  protected  from  corroding  gases. 

In  arranging  a  laboratory  for  biological  work,  (botany  and 
zoology,)  a  room  should  be  chosen  with  good  light,  and  it 
should  b'e  furnished  with  working  tables  for  each  student.  The 
best  table  is  made  of  pine  and  is  entirely  unfinished,  is  two  feet 
and  three  inches  in  height,  and  is  furnished  with  drawers  in 
which  the  students  can  keep  their  dissecting  instruments  and 
other  conveniences.  There  must  be  at  least  one  drawer  for 
each  student,  and  when  different  divisions  use  the  same  room 
at  different  hours,  it  is  specially  important  that  no  key  will  open 
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another  student's  drawer.  The  height  given  allows  a  student 
to  examine  and  to  dissect  a  specimen  readily  while  seated,  and 
to  view  any  part  under  the  microscope  without  rising.  Furnish 
a  case  for  keeping  microscopes  and  reference  books,  a  second 
for  preserving  specimens  for  study,  and  a  sink  with  an  abun- 
dance of  running  water,  and  the  laboratory  is  complete. 

The  school  should  furnish  a  few  good  compound  microscopes, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  microtome  for  cutting  thin  sections. 
A  microscope  for  each  student  is  convenient,  but  one  for  each 
group  of  three  or  four  is  all  that  is  essential.  The  principal 
work  of  the  student  is  to  observe  carefully  the  larger  and  more 
obvious  features  of  plants  and  animals.  Most  of  these  are  ap- 
parent to  the  naked  eye ;  and  a  pocket  lens,  which  each  student 
should  provide  for  himself  and  carry  with  him  for  constant  use, 
will  reveal  as  much  as  the  ordinary  student  can  master.  Hence 
for  school  work  there  is  little  use  for  the  microscope. 

The  students  must  provide  themselves  with  the  essential 
dissecting  instruments,  and  a  dissecting  tray  when  studying 
soft-bodied  animals,  like  mollusks.  The  dissecting  tools  are  a 
strong  knife  for  hard  work,  like  removing  the  shells  of  bivalves, 
a  small  keen  knife  for  minute  dissections,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
tweezers,  and  a  quantity  of  pins  for  fastening  specimens.  The 
best  dissecting  tray  is  a  shallow  glass  dish  with  a  cake  of  par- 
affine  inside,' because  it  allows  the  student  to  look  at  the  floating 
parts,  like  the  gills  of  lamellibranchs,  through  its  sides.  A 
common  tin  baking-pan  with  a  pine  board  in  it  does  very  well 
for  common  work. 

The  materials  for  study  in  a  biological  laboratory  must  be 
determined  by  the  habits  of  the  instructor  and  the  surroundings 
of  the  school.  So  far  as  possible,  the  animals  and  plants 
studied  should  be  collected  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Though 
the  work  may  not  be  quite  as  systematic  as  though  the  instructor 
collected  the  material,  the  training  is  greater.  Besides,  by 
studying  the  object  where  it  lives,  the  student  often  discovers 
minutiae  of  life  and  habit  for  himself  that  train  to  the  scientific 
method  of  work.  The  result  is  special  power.  And  in  much 
the  same  way  the  teacher's  own  taste  will  determine  the  features 
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which  he  will  make  the  basis  of  comparison.  Thus  in  botany, 
one  teacher  will  direct  his  pupils  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves  ;  another,  to  the  parts  of 
the  flower  ;  while  a  third  will  invite  to  the  examination  of  the 
relation  between  the  leaf  and  the  flower;  and  all  will  stimulate 
equally  to  true  observation.  The  instructor  must  always  aim 
definitely  and  persistently  to  develop  the  ability  in  every  pupil 
to  compare  and  to  classify  for  himself.  Carefully  keeping  a 
note-book  that  is  examined  and  criticised  by  the  teacher  aids 
much  in  securing  this,  though  the  note-book  must  always  be  an 
aid  to  the  work,  never  an  end  in  itself. 

Perhaps  some  teacher  may  ask  just  how  to  conduct  a  labo- 
ratory exercise  upon  this  plan.  Two  things  must  be  remem- 
bered :  an  exercise  after  pupils  have  acquired  some  power  for 
themselves  should  be  very  dififerent  from  one  at  the  beginning ; 
and,  again,  the  proper  study  of  a  plant  can  be  made  much 
more  easily  than  that  of  an  animal. 

A  plant  should  be  furnished  for  the  first  exercise,  and  a  speci- 
men should  be  given  to  each  pupil.  The  pupils  should  then  be 
directed  to  examine  it,  and  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  it, 
keeping  notes.  No  questions  should  be  asked  the  pupils,  but 
they  should  be  left  to  themselves  and  each  one  held  to  his  own 
work.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  may  well  be  spent  in  this  way, 
the  instructor  passing  around  among  his  class  noting  the  work, 
and  when  he  finds  a  pupil  attempting  to  determine  a  point  in 
an  awkward  way,  suggesting  a  better  plan.  He  must  scrupu- 
lously refrain  from  suggesting  to  the  pupils  what  to  find ;  he 
must  only  aid  each  one  in  his  search  for  those  features  that 
have  already  attracted  his  attention,  tempting  though  it  may  be 
to  do  his  work  for  him  for  the  sake  of  helping  him  along.  This 
work  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  until  a  part  of  the  class  seems  to 
be  done  with  the  examination.  Usually  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
will  make  a  considerable  portion  of  the  class  believe  that  they 
have  mastered  the  plant. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  pupils  where  they  are.  Let  the 
teacher  stop  his  suggestions,  turn  to  some  one  of  the  class  and 
ask  him  to  tell  what  he  has  seen,  stating  it  orally,  either  using 
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his  notes  or  not  as  he  please.  At  almost  the  first  word,  he  will 
see  some  one  of  the  idlers  seize  his  plant,  and  with  flashing  eye 
look  at  it  earnestly  and  intently.  Another  and  another  will  do 
this  as  he  proceeds.  It  means  that  they  have  not  noticed  the 
feature  mentioned,  and  so  do  not  quite  understand  what  is 
meant,  but  they  are  determined  to  find  out.  When  the  first 
pupil  is  through,  let  another  do  this,  and  another,  just  so  long 
as  new  stimulus  is  furnished  or  the  time  is  all  used.  After  a 
few  have  stated  their  observations,  the  plan  may  be  varied  by 
omitting  all  features  previously  mentioned. 

This  method  combines  a  certain  amount  of  recitation  with 
table  work.  Recitation  is  certainly  necessary  for  the  young 
pupil,  particularly  when  beginning  such  work.  Without  it, 
accuracy  is  not  secured.  But  this  plan  places  the  recitation 
upon  the  pupil's  own  work,  not  upon  a  set  amount  of  text  pre- 
viously studied.  And  this  combined  method  is  practical  also 
with  advanced  pupils.  The  principal  modification  should  be 
made  in  giving  the  different  pupils  work  according  to  their 
special  tastes,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  more  important 
features,  neglecting  those  that  are  secondary.  Besides,  some 
care  should  be  taken  that  these  more  advanced  pupils  plan  their 
work  so  as  to  examine  specimens  of  as  many  genera  as  possible, 
noting  carefully  their  differences,  thus  leading  forward  to  classi- 
fication. 

Besides  the  biological  sciences,  the  two  important  physical 
sciences  should  find  a  place  in  all  schools.  They  demand  the 
laboratory  equally,  and  they  can  not  be  properly  taught  other- 
wise. Some  schools  put  them  together  in  one  room.  This  is 
false  economy  because  so  many  gases  injure  delicate  apparatus. 

The  physical  laboratory  demands  abundance  of  light.  If 
possible,  it  should  be  a  room  with  a  southern  exposure ;  other- 
wise an  eastern  or  western  exposure  must  be  substituted. 
Experiments  in  light  demand  a  beam  of  sunlight  brought  in 
by  a  mirror  mounted  as  a  heliostat,  and  many  other  experi- 
ments require  careful  reading.  Tables  should  be  provided  for 
each  student  of  about  the  same  character  as  those  used  in 
biology,  but  of  two  heights,  a  part  adapted  to  do  work  sitting. 
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the  others  standing.  Each  requires  a  Bunsen  gas  burner ;  or, 
if  gas  is  wanting,  an  alcohol  lamp  with  a  sheet-iron  chimney 
cut  in  points  at  the  bottom  to  increase  the  draught. 

In  arranging  the  work  of  the  physical  laboratory,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  pieces  of  apparatus  should  be  placed  upon  the 
table  and  kept  there  until  all  the  pupils  have  performed  the 
experiments  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  then  these  should 
be  replaced  by  other  pieces.  This  is  easily  done,  provided  the 
tables  are  numbered  in  regular  order,  by  giving  each  student  a 
card  as  he  enters  with  numbers  on  it  corresponding  to  the  tables 
where  he  is  to  work  for  the  day.  He  can  then  find  his  place 
without  disturbance. 

The  experiments  selected  for  the  physical  laboratory  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible,  yet  they  should  show  the  pupils  clearly 
how  experiments  teach  new  facts.  It  is  well  to  make  the  first 
two  or  three  teach  some  general  law,  such  as  Newton's  First 
Law  of  Motion.  All  students  should  be  taught  to  cut  and  to 
bend  glass  tubing  at  the  outset,  and  an  experiment  that  can  be 
performed  simultaneously,  that  involves  this,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  beginning,  such  as  demonstrating  impenetrability  by 
attempting  to  pour  water  into  a  flask  with  no  escape  for  the 
air.  Making  a  thistle  tube  from  a  glass  funnel,  a  straight  piece 
of  tubing  that  passes  through  the  cork  of  the  flask  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  as  a 
connector,  affords  an  opportunity  for  cutting  the  tubing  and 
softening  the  ends  in  the  flame.  When  the  pupils  see  that  the 
water  can  not  enter  until  the  air  has  a  means  of  escape,  the 
same  flask  can  have  a  bent  tube  added  to  pass  into  a  dish  of 
water,  when  the  escaping  air  rises  in  a  series  of  bubbles.  The 
two  experiments  suggest  impenetrability  as  an  hypothesis.  The 
suggestion  may  be  confirmed  and  the  law  demonstrated  by 
adding  shot  or  sand  in  place  of  water,  and  finding  the  same 
escape  of  air. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  wisdom  of  keep- 
ing all  pupils  at  work  upon  the  same  topics  at  the  same  time. 
A  class,  indeed,  makes  a  much  more  impressive  appearance 
when  this  is  done.     A  visitor  may  be  pleased  to  see  twenty-five 
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or  thirty  boys  weigh  lead  balls  together,  plunge  them  into  water 
in  unison  and  weigh  them  again,  and  finally  find  the  same 
resulting  specific  gravity  to  three  places  of  decimals.  But 
automatism  is  not  science.  It  is  far  better,  after  a  few  exer- 
cises, to  have  each  pupil  do  his  own  work,  regardless  of  the 
work  of  his  neighbor,  using  so  much  time  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  when  he  has  completed  it  he  should  pass  to  some  new  in- 
vestigation.    This  plan  also  economizes  the  apparatus. 

The  chemical  laboratory  should  be  equipped  very  much  like 
the  others,  except  that  the  tables  should  be  about  twenty-eight 
inches  high,  and  should  afford  each  pupil  ample  room.  Each 
pupil  should  have  his  own  ringstand  and  Bunsen  burner  or 
alcohol  lamp.  If  general  chemistry  is  to  be  followed  by  quali- 
tative analysis,  two  pine  shelves  with  room  for  twenty-four 
reagent  bottles  must  ^e  added.  These  can  be  set  in  the  middle 
and  open  on  both  yr  -.  A  double  set  of  labels  allows  two 
students  to  use  the  bottles  conveniently  and  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  places. 

The  experiments  select  should  be  simple,  and  each  student 
should  do  his  work  for  Liniself  with  no  regard  to  his  neighbors. 
No  experiments  should  be  introduced  that  involve  any  danger. 
Gases  should  be  made  in  small  quantities  only,  and  when  any 
one  is  dangerous  to  inhale,  like  chlorine,  it  should  be  made  and 
experimented  with  under  a  hood.  Each  pupil  should  have  a 
drawer  or  closet  with  lock  and  key  in  which  he  can  keep  his 
own  apparatus.  With  a  proper  selection  of  the  experiments, 
all  the  laws  of  chemistry  can  be  determined  with  no  special  risk 
to  the  careful  pupil. 

One  caution  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  laboratory  work, 
especially  at  its  beginning  :  the  exercises  must  not  be  too  long. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  fully  long  enough  for  the  begin- 
ning. The  work  is  new.  It  Involves  steps  totally  unlike  any 
previously  taken.  It  is  full  of  pleasing  surprises.  Every  nerve 
is  on  a  tension.  Such  work  exhausts,  and  the  bright  boy  is 
more  weary  after  forty-five  minutes  than  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
when  he  has  become  ace  "'^med  to  the  work.  The  exercise 
should  end  before  weariness  comes. 
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The  laboratory  has  won  its  place  in  the  school.  Its  introduc- 
tion has  proved  successful.  It  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
education.  Pupils  will  go  out  from  our  laboratories  able  to  see 
and  to  do.  Manual  training  is  one  of  its  forms.  It  will  enlarge 
its  scope  of  usefulness  until  no  pupil  will  leave  the  secondary 
school  without  some  discipline  in  its  methods.  Then  we  may 
expect  to  rival  every  other  race  in  ability  to  see,  and  leading 
jurists  will  be  as  willing  to  accept  the  observations  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  complete,  as  they  now  are  those  of  intelligent  Irishmen. 

LaRoy  F.  Griffin. 
North  Granville,  N.  Y. 


HERBARTIAN    LITERATURE   IN   ENGLISH. 

In   Two  Parts. 

Part  I. 

De  Garmo: 

Translation  of  Lindner's  Empirical  Psychology. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1890. 

The  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics. 
Educational  Review,  Feb.,  March,  April,  1891. 

The  Essentials  of  Method. 

Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1892. 

Ethical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

A  paper  submitted  to  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.    Philadelphia,  1891. 

Felkins : 

Science  of  Education  (a  translation  of  Herbart's  AUgemeine  Padagogik). 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  London,  1892,  and  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  McMURRY: 

How  to  Conduct  a  Recitation. 

Kellogg  &  Co.    New  York  and  Chicago,  1891. 

Rein: 

Padagogik  im  Grundriss. 

Gbschenscher  Verlag.     Stuttgart,  1890. 

LANGE: 

tjber  Apperzeption. 
Plauen.     1S91. 

The  last  two  are  in  course  of  translation  into  English,  and  will  be  published,  I 
understand,  before  Christmas. 

Two  events  of  special  interest  to  students  of  pedagogic  science 
have  marked  the  present  year, —  the  establishment  in  America  of 
a  Herbartian  society,  and  the  publication  in  England  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  AUgemeine  Padagogik.  Many  teachers,  unac- 
quainted with  the  line  of  development  which  pedagogics  is 
taking,  may  underrate  its  importance,  but  a  closer  inquiry  will 
prove  that  anything  relating  to  Herbart,  especially  anything 
which  contributes  to  disseminate  Herbartian  ideas  among  an 
active  community  of  teachers,  cannot  for  long  be  ignored. 
Especially  would  we  urge  that  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
should  seek  to  know  Herbart.  Unfortunately,  in  Germany, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  pedagogic  study  by  most  (Gymnasial) 
teachers,  Herbart's  doctrines  have  been  accepted  and  developed 
rather  in  the  interests  of  elementary  than  of  secondary  schools  ; 
but  this  accident  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the 
Herbartians  allow  their  distinctions  of  grade  to  find  a  place,  they 
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admit  that  Herbart's  work,  historically  considered,  finds  its 
closest  relation  in  the  sphere  of  higher  instruction,  among 
children  intended  to  reap  the  best  fruits  of  the  scholarship  and 
culture  of  their  time. 

The  pages  of  this  present  review  are  therefore  as  suitable  as 
the  present  moment  is  opportune  to  effect  an  introduction  be- 
tween the  great  German  teacher  and  the  secondary  teachers  of 
America,  to  whom  School  and  College  especially  appeals. 
We  can  do  so  most  appropriately  by  gathering  together  the  few 
writings  of  the  Herbartian  school  which  have  so  far  appeared  in 
an  English  dress,  and  by  indicating  in  the  course  of  our  criticism 
of  these  some  of  the  principles  of  pedagogic  science,  which  are 
to  be  traced  to  Herbart's  teaching.  Before  proceeding  to  this 
criticism  we  must  warn  our  readers  against  one  error  to  which 
their  study  of  Herbartian  literature  might  betray  them. 

Teachers  are  great  hero-worshippers,  and  they  love  to  sit  not 
only  in  the  chair  of  authority  but  at  the  feet  of  authority.  One 
is  of  Froebel,  another  is  of  Pestolozzi,  and  there  are  whispers  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  that  some,  in  America,  are  of  Col. 
Parker  !  In  Germany,  no  less  distinctively,  many  are  pronounced 
Herbartians,  or  Herbart-Zillerians.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at 
this  devotion  to  a  name  and  a  system,  for  undoubtedly  all  of 
these  names  represent  work  of  great  and  permanent  value,  and 
the  teacher  who  has  really  learned  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
hero  will  do  useful  work.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
harm  that  results  from  such  a  limited  vision.  It  has  this  fatal 
consequence  above  all,  that  it  hinders  the  devotee  from  worship- 
ping at  other  shrines.  The  Froebelian  finds  all  that  is  needful  in 
the  Education  of  Man,  and  desires  to  know  nothing  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Pddagogik:  the  Herbartian  is  in  danger  of  reversing  the 
choice  with  equal  exclusiveness  of  sympathy.  We  shall  do 
better  to  take  the  wider  view,  and  be  willing  to  learn  from  all, 
while  refusing  to  be  the  servant  of  any.  The  more  we  approach, 
in  this  truly  reverent  spirit,  the  works  of  our  great  masters,  the 
more  shall  we  appreciate  not  only  the  distinctive  service  and 
contribution  of  each  one  but  the  common  attributes  of  all. 

In  such  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  of  very  cautious  criticism, 
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should  we  commence  to  study  the  teaching  of  the  great  German 
philosopher,  —  the  one  great  philosopher,  who  stooped  down  to 
study  the  child,  who  put  his  wisdom  to  the  test  of  daily  expe- 
rience and  intercourse  with  young  boys.  The  books  mentioned 
on  our  first  page  have  all  been  written  or  translated  *  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  we  confidently  regard  them  as  the 
heralds  of  a  new  epoch  in  pedagogic  instruction.  We  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken  in  assuming  that  German  Wissenschaft,  which  has 
influenced  so  powerfully  our  theology,  our  classics,  and  our  nat- 
ural sciences,  will  affect  in  turn  our  pedagogics,  as  soon  as  the 
flood-gates  are  opened ;  and  the  founder  of  German  pedagogics, 
of  Pddagbgik  als  Wissenschaft  was  Herbart. 

We  stand,  then,  at  an  interesting  moment :  we  are  watch- 
ing the  rise  of  a  new  stream  at  its  source  ;  what  course  will  the 
rivulet  take  if  it  is  to  swell  until  it  becomes  a  river  ?  What  are 
the  conditions  under  which  a  set  of  new  thoughts  and  princi- 
ples can  be  safely,  usefully  transplanted  to  a  foreign  soil  ? 
Four  considerations  suggest  themselves,  which  may  assist  us 
in  our  estimate  of  the  publications  before  us,  and  may,  perhaps, 
suggest  to  the  little  band  of  Herbartians  some  hints  as  to  the  fu- 
ture development  of  their  task. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  duty  is  that  of  introduction,  by 
translation  or  independent  exposition.  The  few  who  can  read 
German  (happily  in  America  "  the  few  "  are  somewhat  numer- 
ous ! ),  and  who  have  leisure  to  study  the  whole  system  in  its 
original  shape  or  to  visit  Germany  for  the  purpose,  do  not  need 
this  assistance,  but  the  mass  of  teachers  must  have  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  new  system  produced  in  the  literary  form  of  their 
native  country. 

Secondly,  the  principles  must  be  applied,  and  worked  out  in 
detail  according  to  the  special  forms  under  which  the  art  of 
education  is  conducted  in  America,  and  in  England. 

A  third,  and  most  difficult  duty,  is  to  discriminate  and  to 
reconcile :  to  discriminate  what  is  special  and  temporary  in 
the  system,  from  what  is  of  permanent  and  abiding  worth  ;  to  rec- 

*  There  may  be  other  Herbartian  literature  in  English,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  of  it. 
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oncile  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  new  system  with  those  of 
other  systems  with  which  American  teachers  have  been  pre- 
viously acquainted.  There  is  much  pedagogic  thought  and 
work  already  bearing  good  fruit  among  us  ;  this  is  not  to  be 
wholly  rejected  in  place  of  something  new. 

Finally,  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  will  be  found  in  the  need 
for  progress,  for  revision,  for  development.  The  more  thor- 
oughly we  are  or  become  Herbartians  the  more  earnestly 
shall  we  desire  to  reach  out  to  something  which  is  beyond 
Herbart. 

The  most  distinguished  Herbartians  in  Germany  are  aiming 
continually  at  a  better  exposition,  at  a  fuller  development  of 
scientific  pedagogics,  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  immense  harvest 
of  scientific  discovery,  which  the  last  fifty  years  have  borne  us,  — 
a  harvest  which  is  still  being  gathered  in.  The  Herbartian  who 
folds  his  hands,  and  who  contents  himself  with  a  mechanical 
reiteration  of  the  formulae  of  his  art,  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
scientific  pedagogics,  especially  in  the  new  country,  where  Her- 
bart and  his  school  have  yet  to  prove  their  value. 

Following,  then,  these  four  data,  we  offer  some  brief  com- 
ment upon  the  books  which  lie  before  us. 

The  amount  of  Herbartian  literature  in  German  is  enormous  ; 
some  of  it,  especially  Herbart's  own  writings,  is  obscure  and 
difficult  even  for  Germans  to  understand  with  any  thoroughness. 
Which  of  these  works  are  to  be  translated  }  Are  they  capable 
of  a  literal  translation  at  all.''  This  consideration  alone  seems 
to  me  to  condemn  Felkin's  Science  of  Education,  which  consists 
of  a  literal  rendering  of  two  of  Herbart's  advanced  works, 
writings  which,  as  Herbart  himself  acknowledged,  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  his  Ethics  and 
Psychology.  The  result  is  a  book  which  will  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  reader,  and  which  the  present 
writer  has  been  able  to  follow  only  by  constantly  referring  to 
the  original.  The  translator  regards  it  almost  as  a  merit,  that 
he  has  retained  all  the  difficulties  of  the  German  text  and 
enhanced  them  by  a  verbal  translation.  This  work  of  Herbart's 
is  at  least  as  difficult  to  an  Englishman  as  a  Greek  or  Latin 
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author,  and  needs  a  commentary  to  explain  it.  With  such  a 
work,  there  are  only  two  courses  open :  either  to  write  in  good 
English  a  summary  of  its  contents,  such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Felkin  have  attempted,  with  fair  success,  in  this  same  volume, 
or  to  write  a  free  literary  paraphrase,  breaking  away  entirely 
from  the  German  construction,  but  giving  the  substance  of  each 
passage,  adding  with  entire  freedom  an  explanatory  paragraph 
where  necessary.  But  this  latter  is  a  task  which  could  be 
attempted  only  by  a  literary  man  who,  to  his  knowledge  of 
English  and  German  style  was  able  to  add  a  complete  acquain- 
tance with  pedagogics.  The  simpler  course  is  to  leave  such 
work  alone ;  those  teachers  in  England  or  America  who  find 
opportunity  to  sound  the  depths  of  Herbartian  philosophy  will 
prefer  to  read  in  the  original ;  others  will  be  content  with  trans- 
lations of  a  less  formidable  character.  We  can  certainly  com- 
mend the  industry  of  the  translators,  but  we  are  forced  to 
the  opinion  that  they  have  done  little  service  to  Herbartian 
pedagogics. 

The  limits  of  this  present  paper  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
criticism  ;  we  can  only  refer  to  one  feature  of  the  translation, 
on  a  point  to  which  all  translators  of  Herbartian's  writings 
should  give  most  careful  attention.  Every  school  of  thought 
develops  its  own  technical  vocabulary, —  the  Herbartian  pedago- 
gics no  less  than  others.  Now  if  every  translator,  regardless 
of  his  fellow-workers,  renders  these  technical  terms  as  he 
pleases,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  confusion.  Large  portions 
of  Felkin's  translation  of  the  Allgemeine  Pddagogik  are  made 
worthless  to  the  English  reader,  by  carelessness  in  this  one 
matter.  In  our  own  pedagogic  language  things  are  already  bad 
enough  ;  we  badly  need  a  pedagogic  dictionary  to  settle  our 
terms  ;  the  Herbartians,  if  Mr.  Felkin's  example  is  followed, 
will  lead  us  all  to  Babel !  We  read,  for  example,  on  page  227, 
the  opening  sentence  of  Chapter  V.,  "  From  Discipline  {Zuc/if), 
from  drawing  {Ziehen),  the  term  education  {Erziehung)  is  derived; 
the  chief  part  thus  of  education  in  conformity  with  the  name  is 
usually  assigned  to  that  which  I  only  now  begin  to  take  into 
consideration  towards  the  end  of  my  treatise." 
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(The  reader  familiar  with  German  will  be  amused  to  notice 
how  slavishly  every  item  of  the  original  form  is  reproduced  in 
this,  as  in  every  page  of  the  translation.) 

Now  by  rendering  Ziicht  by  "  discipline,"  the  whole  argument 
is  confused  ;  the  ordinary  Englishman  understands  by  discipline 
exactly  that  kind  of  influence  exerted  over  the  child  which 
Herbart  does  not  imply  by  the  word  Ziicht.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  mistake,  for  the  translators  show  by  their  foot-notes  that 
they  had  read  President  De  Garmo's  articles  in  the  "  Educational 
Review,"  in  which  these  most  important  terms,  Regierung, 
Unterricht,  Zticht,  are  properly  translated.  One  other  example  : 
President  De  Garmo  renders  that  most  difficult  term  Vertrefung 
by  absorption  ;  Mr.  Felkin  chooses  concentration,  a  term  which 
in  itself  might  serve  if  it  were  not  already  appropriated  to  indi- 
cate another  wholly  different,  and  most  important  Herbartian 
idea,  that  of  the  concentration  of  the  branches  of  the  school 
time-table  ! 

Again,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  watchword  of  the  Her- 
bartian school,  —  Erziehender  Unterricht  ?  Mr.  Felkin  renders  it 
"  Education  through  instruction,"  which  means  nothing  unless 
you  know  your  Herbart  beforehand.  President  De  Garmo 
speaks  of  "  Instruction  that  makes  for  character," —  a  most  happy 
phrase,  which  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  with  a  good  English 
idiom,  driving  home  to  the  most  cursory  reader  the  root  idea  of 
the  Herbartian  doctrine. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  grave  error  will  not  be  repeated. 
Doubtless  President  De  Garmo  and  his  friends,  in  forming  their 
society,  have  foreseen  this  danger,  and  hope  to  provide  against 
it  by  mutual  discussion  and  agreement.  The  work  that  Presi- 
dent De  Garmo  has  himself  translated,  Lindner's  Empirische 
Psychologies  lends  itself  much  better  to  the  purpose,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  students  of  mental  science  as  well  as  by  teachers. 
The  translation  reminds  us  a  little  too  often  of  the  peculiarities 
of  German  construction,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  written  in  clear 
and  forcible  style,  and  gives  precisely  what  the  teacher  needs 
before  he  can  appreciate  Herbartian  pedagogics,  —  a  concise 
sketch  of  the  psychological  principles  upon  which  Herbart  de- 
veloped his  pedagogics. 
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Rein's  Pddagogik  ivt  Gritndriss  lends  itself  equally  well  to 
translation.  Professor  Rein  is  noted  for  the  perspicuity  of  his 
style,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  this  little  handbook 
contains  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  entire  Herbartian  sys- 
tem from  A  to  Z. 

The  other  books  to  which  we  refer  are  not  translations,  but 
they  expound  from  a  more  independent  standpoint  the  views  of 
German  writers  of  the  Herbartian  school.  I  hold  that  this  kind 
of  work  is  even  more  useful  than  translation,  —  works  of  pure 
science,  of  psychology  or  ethics,  may  be  transplanted  bodily 
from  one  language  to  another,  but  works  that  bear  on  the 
/rrt^/zVrt/ «;'/ of  education  do  not  so  readily  thrive  in  a  new  at- 
mosphere, the  society  and  type  of  civilization  in  the  two 
countries  is  usually  so  different.  Even  in  England,  with  no 
difference  of  speech  to  separate  us,  we  find  a  difficulty  in  fully 
understanding  books  on  pedagogic  practice  written  in  the 
States  —  how  much  greater  is  the  difference  between  Germany, 
whose  institutions  resemble  those  of  an  army  rather  than  of  a 
free  people,  and  America,  the  home  of  independence ! 

In  Ethical  Training  in  tJie  Public  Schools,  President  De 
Garmo  has  briefly  sketched  the  famous  five  fundamental  ideas 
which  are  a  feature  of  Herbartian  ethics,  and  has  added  thereto 
a  sixth,  apparently  as   a  result  of  his  own  investigations.* 

This  idea,  which  he  describes  as  "  the  doctrine  of  service,"  is 
suggestive  of  the  new  element  in  ethical  thought  and  practice 
which  is  a  feature  of  the  present  generation  of  the  English 
race,  but  I  question  whether  it  can  claim  a  separate  chapter  for 
itself ;  surely  it  should  be  included  under  the  idea  of  WoJil- 
wollen,  —  good-will  or  altruism. 

This  pamphlet  is  only  a  fragment,  not  written  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  expounding  Herbartian  ideas,  but  serving  the 
better  purpose  of  showing  how  these  ideas  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  public  servant,  by  discharging  his 

*  We  have  not  met  with  any  other  exposition  of  this  "  doctrine  of  service,"  and 
President  De  Garmo  quotes  no  authority  for  this  addition  to  the  Herbartian  scheme. 
The  nature  of  his  essay  probably  precluded  references  either  to  Herbartian  or  to 
other  ethical  writers  of  the  school. 
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most  important  and  most  anxious  duty,  that  of  training  the 
character  without  introducing  sectarian  instruction.  In  so 
doing  President  De  Garmo  is  beginning  to  fulfil  the  third  duty 
which  I  have  ventured  to  impose  upon  the  Herbartians,  —  that 
of  adapting  the  principles  of  the  school  to  the  special  conditions 
of  American  instruction.  Lange's  Uber  Apperzeption,  which,  vfQ 
understand,  is  being  translated  this  year  by  members  of  the  re- 
cently established  Herbart  Club,  is  a  monograph  of  recognized 
authority  in  Germany  upon  a  point  of  peculiar  difficulty  in 
psychology,  and  one  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  teacher. 
It  may  therefore  be  regarded,  in  order  of  reading,  as  a  sequel  to 
Lindner's  Psychology. 

Tfte  other  two  books,  De  Garmo's  "Essentials  of  Method'^  and 
McMurry's  ''How  to  Conduct  a  Recitation,"  deal  with  the  same 
subject  Die  Formale  Stnfen,  i.  e.,  the  logical  and  scientific 
method  of  treating  the  material  of  instruction  in  a  school  class. 
The  "  Essentials  of  Method  "  expounds  briefly,  but  fully,  the  steps 
of  a  Method-whole,  according  to  the  general  Herbartian  plan, 
without  precisely  following  the  system  of  either  Rein,  Ziller, 
or  Dorpfeld,  who  have  each  of  them  worked  out  the  general 
principles  of  method  in  a  slightly  varying  form.  There  is  a 
singular  hiatus  in  the  exposition,  which  other  reviewers  may  have 
already  pointed  out.  In  the  excellent  illustrative  lessons  which 
are  appended,  the  fourth  step,  called  Formnlation,  is  very  prop- 
erly introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme,  but  we  can 
find  no  reference  to  this,  or  even  mention  of  the  term  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

A  further  criticism  will  apply  not  especially  to  this  book  but 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  method  as  inculcated  from  the  Herbar- 
tian standpoint. 

These  Formale  Stnfen,  these  conventional  stages  of  teaching, 
are  applicable  to  instruction  in  branches  of  stndy,  but  not  so 
readily  to  instruction  in  the  arts.  This  indeed,  is  admitted  by 
Wiget,  one  chief  writer  *  on  the  subject,  but  Wiget  scarcely 
appreciates  the   far-reaching  consequences    of   his    admission ; 

*Wiget :  Die  Formale  Stufcn  CChur.  1888). 
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for  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  course  of  develop- 
ment which  education  is  now  pursuing  is  to  modify,  if  not  to 
revolutionize,  the  work  of  the  school,  by  subordinating  thought 
to  action,  by  employing  art  as  the  chief  material  of  instruction, 
and  science  only  as  an  aid  thereunto.  If  this  be  so,  then  a 
scheme  of  method  which  is  only  adapted  for  study  will  not  in 
the  future  be  accepted  as  a  method  for  the  whole  (shall  we  say 
for  the  most  important  part?)  of  the  occupations  conducted 
during  the  hours  of  school. 

The  little  pamphlet  by  Dr.  McMurry  is  of  very  modest  pre- 
tensions, and  should  be  useful,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  translation  of  a  few  pages  from  Prof.  Rein,  with  which  it 
concludes,  contains  better  value  than  the  previous  parts  o#  the 
book.  The  author  has  attempted  too  much  on  a  page.  Some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  Herbartian  doctrine  are 
polished  off  in  a  paragraph,  giving  the  impression  to  the  casual 
reader  that  these  are  merely  adventitious  adornments  to  the 
main  theme,  containing  no  great  value  in  themselves.  Apart 
from  this  the  exposition  of  the  five  steps  is  clear  enough,  and 
the  essay  has  only  one  serious  fault,  which,  it  would  appear,  is 
due  to  the  title.  Perhaps  I  am  myself  in  error,  as  I  am  un- 
familiar with  the  American  use  of  the  word  "  Recitation  "  (there 
are  many  forms  of  English  spoken  besides  the  dialect  of  our 
little  British  isles  !).  I  gather  that  a  recitation  is  a  single  lesson, 
contained  within  the  compass  of  a  single  period,  an  hour  or  less. 

Now  if  this  is  so,  the  introduction  of  the  word  into  the  title 
vitiates  the  whole  book,  for,  as  Dr.  McMurry  himself  points  out, 
the  "Method-whole"  cannot  be  restricted,  as  a  rule,  within  an 
hour  ;  it  must  be  treated  independently  of  the  clock.  The  il- 
lustrative lessons  are  rendered  almost  worthless  by  the  attempt 
to  cut  them  down  to  the  smallest  limits.  Thus  the  lesson  on 
Nouns  (page  21)  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  Herbartian  teach- 
ing, and  would  be  ruthlessly  pulled  to  pieces  in  a  pedagogic 
seminar. 

J.    J.    FiNDLAY. 

University  of  Jena,  August,  1892. 


EDITORIAL. 

Half  a  century  after  his  death  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  is  to  have 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  site  selected  is  an 
arch  next  to  that  in  which  is  placed  the  bust  of  Keble,  and  not 
far  from  Wordsworth's  seated  statue.  In  his  reply,  granting 
permission  to  place  the  memorial  in  the  Abbey,  Dean  Bradley 
indicates  this  space  and  concludes  :  "  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
impressive  fitness  of  such  a  spot,  facing  as  it  does  the  bust  of  his 
gifted  son,  for  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Arnold."  It  is  distinctly 
because  of  the  influence  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  exerted  upon  the 
great  public  schools  of  England,  and  so  upon  national  life,  that 
the  British  pubhc  feel  moved  to  erect  this  memorial.  Though 
a  historian  of  no  mean  quality  and  a  preacher  of  eminence,  it  is 
as  a  teacher  that  he  is  now  gratefully  remembered  and  honored. 
Moreover,  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire  have  not  confined 
his  fame  or  his  usefulness.  In  America  scarcely  less  than  in 
England  his  spirit  and  example  have  wrought  their  beneficent 
results  upon  school  life.  Would  it  not  be  a  graceful  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
schools  of  the  world  for  the  teachers  of  America,  combining  their 
efforts,  to  tender  a  contribution  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of 
this  monument .-'  If  the  suggestion  should  meet  with  favor, 
the  editor  of  School  and  College  will  gladly  undertake  to 
receive,  acknowledge,  and  forward  all  contributions  that  may  be 
intrusted  to  him  for  this  purpose. 

The  announcement  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Academy, 
calling  attention  to  its  brief  but  interesting  career,  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  recentness  of  the  development  of  distinctly 
secondary  literature  in  periodical  form.  At  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  that  magazine,  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  it  was  the 
pioneer   in    a   new   field.       In    America   there   was   absolutely 
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no  publication  doing  the  work  the  Academy  proposed  to  do.  In 
England  there  was  the  London  yournal  of  Education,  which 
gave  secondary  subjects  much  prominence  but  not  exclusive 
attention.  In  France,  the  Revue  de  I' Ejiseignement  Secondaire 
was  nominally  a  journal  of  secondary  education,  but  was  far  less 
practical  and  helpful  than  the  Academy  has  been.  To  the 
editor  and  publisher,  and  to  the  Associated  Academic  Principals 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  began 
and  has  been  maintained,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  quickening 
effect  the  magazine  has  had  upon  secondary  teachers.  It  has 
attracted  the  men  and  women  of  the  high  schools  and  academies 
to  the  reading  of  articles  on  pedagogical  subjects  by  providing 
articles  worthy  of  their  reading.  It  has  done  an  even  greater 
service  by  stimulating  these  teachers  to  pedagogical  thinking, 
and  to  the  presentation  of  their  best  thoughts  upon  the  printed 
page.  A  pleasant  feature  of  such  service  is  that  it  does  not 
end  with  the  last  number  of  such  a  magazine,  but  is,  as  Milton 
says  of  an  author's  spirit,  "treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life." 

The  desire  for  a  readjustment  of  existing  relations  between 
the  secondary  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  mani- 
festing itself  across  the  border  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  From 
a  paper,  by  Inspector  John  Seath,  read  before  the  University 
Mathematical,  Modern  Languages,  and  Science  Association  at 
Toronto  recently,  it  would  appear  that  both  the  universities  and 
the  high  schools  are  suffering  from  the  low  standards  of  admis- 
sion allowed,  and  from  a  lack  of  connection  between  the  lower 
and  higher  portions  of  the  educational  system.  The  scheme  of 
examinations  proposed  by  Mr.  Seath  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  terms  and  cus- 
toms in  vogue  in  Ontario  schools,  but  the  suggestions  favoring 
sight  examinations  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  a 
larger  amount  of  English  literature  and  of  science,  and  a  gener- 
ous provision  of  options  throughout,  are  all  in  accord  with  the 
trend  of  opinion  in  the  United  States. 

Incidentally  to  his  argument  for  a  change  in  present  condi- 
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tions,  Mr.  Seath  makes  a  statement  of  his  own  opinion  of  edu- 
cational values,  which  is  noteworthy  as  the  fruit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  skilled  inspector  of  high  schools.     It  is  this  :  — 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  far  more  difficult  to  reach  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  especially  in  Greek,  that  state  of  proficiency  in  which  the 
literary  value  of  the  language  is  fairly  available  than  it  is  to 
reach  the  same  state  in  either  French  or  German.  The  educa- 
tional, not  to  speak  of  the  literary  value  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
when  properly  taught  and  given  the  necessary  time,  is  greater 
than  that  of  French  and  German  ;  and  assuming  the  requisite 
mental  maturity,  it  is  easier  to  become  fairly  versed  in  a  sci- 
ence than  a  language,  either  ancient  or  modern.  But  for  the 
ordinary  high-school  entrants  the  science  option,  which  at- 
taches less  importance  to  mere  memorization  and  more  to  cor- 
rect observation  and  induction,  is  more  difficult  than  a  language 
one.  The  practical  value,  however,  of  French  or  German  is 
greater  than  that  of  either  Latin  or  Greek.  So  too,  in  the  case 
of  a  science,  the  educational  value  of  which,  besides,  is  at  least 
as  great  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  as  that  of  a  language  ; 
having  due  regard  of  course  to  the  fact  that,  assuming  proper 
receptivity,  the  science  is  more  readily  acquired,  .  .  .  The 
determination  of  the  relative  values  of  classics,  moderns,  and 
science  with  fractional  accuracy  —  for  nothing  else  will  satisfy 
the  partisan  —  is  a  problem  incapable,  I  believe,  of  definite 
solution.  .  .  .  But  the  relative  value  of  the  departments  is  not, 
I  hold,  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  so  far  at  least  as  our 
high  schools  are  concerned.  What  one  department  lacks  in 
purely  pedagogical  value  it  makes  up  in  greater  and  more 
available  practical  usefulness  ;  and  so  far  as  the  languages  are 
concerned,  the  real  differentiation  is  more  marked  in  the  later 
than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  acquisition.  Most  modern 
and  progressive  universities  also,  as,  for  instance,  London  and 
Harvard,  equate  Greek,  French,  German,  and  some  science,  and 
even  so  difficult  a  language  as  Arabic  or  Sanscrit.  This  course, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  proved  advantageous  to  the 
universities,  and  to  the  general  public."  * 

*  The  Educational  yournal,  Toronto,  May  i . 
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ENGLAND. 

SERVING   TWO    MASTERS, 

At  a  time  of  political  excitement  and  suspense,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  much  space  or  discussion  should  be  allotted  to  educa- 
tional  subjects  ;  and,  as  if  aware  of  this  circumstance,   the  speakers 
upon  prize-day  platforms  confined  themselves,  in  many  cases,  to  their 
own  affairs  and  made  no  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion.     Thus 
Marlborough  contemplated  its  jubilee  which  comes  next  year,  and  the 
need  of  accommodation  for  its  musicians  ;  St.  Paul's  spoke  of  scholar- 
ships ;  Felsted  of  increased  numbers  and  prosperity.     At  Eastbourne, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  excluded  from  the  parliamentary 
contest  by  his  succession  to  the  Peerage,    remembered  that  besides 
being  the  patron  of  the  college  he  was   President  of  the    National 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.    His   Grace   remarked    that    technical    education    might   fairly 
and  accurately,  though  not  exhaustively,  be  defined  as  a  movement 
the  object  of  which  was  to  adapt  education  more  closely  to  the  life 
and  needs  and  business  of  the  country.     Of  late  years,  he  said,  the 
necessity  had  been  recognized  of  educating  the  younger  generation  in 
subjects  which  more  closely  affected  the  occupations  and  industries  in 
which  they  would  in  mature  life  be  engaged.     This  statement  may 
mean   much  or  little  :   with  a  moderate  interpretation  everyone  will 
agree ;  but  it  has  been  asserted  in  an  evening  newspaper  that  in  at 
least  one  American  school  the  pupil  can   be  instructed  in  the  actual 
details  of  banking,  stock-broking,  dealing  in  dry  goods  or  what  not, 
just  as  if  it  were  not  a  school,  but  a  merchant's  office.     For  this  devel- 
opment we  are  still  unprepared,  although  the  best  head  masters  see 
that  if  boys  cannot  get  the  necessary  instruction  in  schools,  they  will 
leave  them  at  fifteen  or  earlier  and  get  it  outside  amid  influences  which 
cannot  be  described  as  educational,  very  often  to  the  ruin  of  their 
lives  and  the  great  disgrace  of  the  system  that  leads  thereto.     It  is 
the  same  with  the  professions   as  with  business.     "  One  of  the  great 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system,"  according  to  the  Head  Master 
of    Epsom    College,  "  is   that    those    boys   who    most    require    the 
discipline  and  teaching  of  school  are  very  often  sent  up  to  the  hospi- 
tals of  London  before  they  are  really  fit  to  go  to  them."     Mr.  Hart 
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Smith  would  like  to  see  some  means  adopted  of  keeping  those  boys 
and  training  them  to  pass  their  first  London  examination  before  they 
leave  school.  The  same  Head  Master  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
be  very  sorry  if  the  application,  that  Epsom  College  should  be  regis- 
tered as  a  school  of  science,  should  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  they 
wished  to  make  any  difference  as  to  classical  teaching ;  the  teaching 
of  the  school  must  always  be  conducted  on  a  classical  basis.  This 
also  was  wisely  said.  Apart  from  any  intrinsic  value  that  the  classics 
may  be  thought  to  possess,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
any  First  Grade  Head  Master  who  has  no  pre-eminent  social  or  athletic 
standing  to  rely  upon  that  he  should  give  classics  the  first  place. 
Latin  and  Greek  are  still  prescribed  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  wield  the  greatest  pecuniary  power  by  reason  of  their  endow- 
ments, and  whose  scholarships  are  the  first  rungs  of  what  is  still  the 
tallest  and  safest  ladder  for  j^oung  ambition  and  ability.  A  school 
is  judged  by  the  number  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholarships  which 
it  obtains ;  and  no  boy  of  much  promise  will  be  allowed,  if  his  father 
knows  what  he  is  about,  to  remain  at  a  school  where  the  classics  are 
neglected.  Here  we  have  two  conflicting  interests,  the  one  that  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  ought  to  be  purely  educational  ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  various  professions,  which  ask  for  special  and  techni- 
cal instruction.  The  lives  of  head  masters  are  shortened  or  embittered 
because  they  are  dragged  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  the  oppo- 
site. They  are  racked  by  the  divergent  forces  until  they  cry  out  to 
the  universities  to  give  credit  for  something  besides  the  dead  languages, 
and  to  the  professions  and  commerce  to  recognize  the  value  for  active 
life  of  some  kind  of  training,  in  language,  literature,  and  history. 
Very  comforting  was  the  utterance  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  at  Epsom, 
who  maintained  the  importance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in 
schools  in  which  boys  were  being  trained  for  scientific  pursuits,  "  as 
nothing  could  train  the  mind  more  effectually  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  physical  science,  when  it  was  subsequently  confronted  with 
them."  There  can  be  no  end  to  this  torment  until  some  compromise 
is  definitely  and  generally  agreed  upon.  Bi-furcation  and  tri-furcation, 
with  modern  sides  and  science  sides,  army  classes  and  matriculation 
classes,  are  excellent  expedients ;  but  the  overwhelming  temptation  is 
to  divide  and  specialize  too  early,  long  before  a  boy  gives  any  but  the 
dimmest  signs  of  special  ability,  and  also  long  before  he  has  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  discontinues.  Without  great 
vigilance  the  result  is  simply  that  one  of  the  two  interests  is  served 
and  the  other  hoodwinked.  There  is  a  rush  of  boys  to  one  side,  often 
for  very  insufficient  reasons,  and  the  other  side  stagnates.  In  any  case 
a  school  is  divided,  if  not  against  itself,  yet  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
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unity  and  sympathy.  At  present  the  sufficient  defence  of  the  plan  is 
that  it  is  better  to  have  two  sides  in  one  good  school  than  to  have  two 
inferior  schools,  or,  worse  still,  to  have  one  inferior  school  and  boys 
who  should  be  at  school  scattered  here  and  there  in  lodfijin^s  in  Lon- 
don  or  Lancashire. 

T.  W.  Haddon. 
City  of  London  School,  22d  August,  1892. 


FRANCE. 
FRENCH   ORAL  EXAMINATIONS  -  PEDAGOGY. 

The  months  of  July  and  August,  almost  universally  the  vacation 
time  of  American  schools,  the  French  consecrate  to  examinations. 
With  us  Americans,  sworn  adherents,  if  not  bond  slaves,  to  the  sacred 
custom  of  written  examinations,  a  few  days  suffice  for  the  supposed 
test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  —  or  memory  perhaps  we  should  better 
say.  But  in  Paris,  with  thousands  of  pupils  to  be  examined,  and  with 
that  examination  oral  at  least  in  some  degree,  two  months  hardly 
suffice  for  the  task.  These  inquisitions,  at  which  one  student  at  a 
time  is  martyred,  are  public,  and  to  the  curious  observer  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ways  of  spending  a  few  days  in  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  most  interesting  of  cities,  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris. 
Enter  the  old  Sorbonne  at  almost  any  hour  and  you  will  see  a  row  of 
grave  judges,  professors,  and  superintendents,  and  before  them  a  boy 
who  may  hav^e  the  serene  face  of  a  Saint  Peter,  the  frightened,  stony 
stare  of  a  flayed  Marsyas,  the  smirking,  insinuating,  ingratiating  air 
of  a  Saint  Sebastian,  or  an  expression  to  do  credit  to  the  sensations 
and  sentiments  of  any  other  hero  of  profane  or  Christian  martyrology. 
To  the  boy  much  depends  upon  the  result  of  this  day,  his  bachelor's 
degree  ;  to  the  young  man  two  years  later,  his  license  ;  and  later  still, 
the  agregation,  a  sort  of  degree  for  post-graduate  work,  worth  about 
midway  between  our  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. 

Now,  instructive  as  is  the  first  of  these  examinations  to  the  teacher 
who  is  himself  preparing  students  for  a  similar  degree  at  home,  we 
notice  that  most  visiting  teachers  prefer  to  witness  the  last-mentioned 
examination,  that  of  young  men  who  have  been  preparing  themselves 
for  teaching  as  a  profession,  an  examination  upon  some  specialty 
which,  as  professors,  they  will  be  supposed  to  know  pretty  thoroughly. 
Unlike  the  examinations  for  higher  degrees  in  most  of  our  American 
universities,  the  object  in  view  is  two-fold,  not  merely  to  test  the 
candidate's  scholarship,  knowledge   and  ability  in  original  investiga- 
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tion,  but  as  well  to  examine  him  in  the  principles  of  pedagogy  and  in 
its  practice,  —  really  to  test  his  aptitude  for  actual  service  as  a  teacher. 
The  French  have  happily  left  behind  them  the  German  idea,  too  prev- 
alent, I  fear,  amongst  us,  that  the  teacher  is  merely  a  merchant  of 
science,  that  the  best  scholar  is  necessarily  the  best  instructor.  But, 
granted  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  know  something  of  the 
candidate's  ability  as  a  teacher,  how  are  we  going  to  test  it?  The 
French  method  as  actually  practised  is  almost  worthless  ;  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  candidates  and  their  method  of  preparation  are  both  far 
from  what  they  should  be. 

The  aggregation  of  history,  for  example,  in  which  I  was  interested 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  is  an  examination  that  seems  not 
sufficiently  scientific,  giving  rather  the  illusion  of  the  science  than  the 
science  itself.  The  oral  thesis,  chosen  from  a  list  of  subjects  imposed 
by  the  jury,  would  be  happily  replaced  by  a  manuscript  thesis,  freely 
chosen,  as  practised  in  Germany  and  in  America.  Then  the  oral 
examination  is  of  such  a  kind  as  was  given  twenty  years  ago;  knowl- 
edge and  method  count  for  nothing.  Too  great  a  place  is  left  to 
chance,  to  superficial  preparation  ;  it  remains  a  test  at  second  hand, 
and  we  can  no  longer  understand  the  precautions  taken  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  documents  in  the  archives,  and  to  interdict  all  truly  original 
work.  Then,  too,  this  examination  in  history  is  not  merely  a  scientific 
examination ;  it  is,  or  rather  it  pretends  to  be,  a  pedagogic  exami- 
nation. However,  we  would  better  not  examine  too  deeply  into 
the  question  whether  the  candidate  really  knows  histor}',  or  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  teach  a  class,  or  we  shall  find  some  v'ery  fragile 
things  which  will  stand  only  on  the  condition  of  not  being  touched. 
All  that  can  cover  the  pedagogic  point  is  the  model  lesson  that  the 
candidate,  after  twenty-four  hours'  preparation,  must  deal  out,  as 
when  he  has  become  a  teacher,  he  would  wish  to  do  before  his  pupils. 
But  he  must  have  a  strong  imagination  to  see  in  the  members  of  the 
jury  —  inspector-generals,  rectors,  and  college  professors  —  now  a 
class  of  freshmen  and  now  a  class  of  seniors.  The  fiction  is  a  little 
strong  and  the  reality  feels  it.  In  fact,  this  model  lesson  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  lessons  that  are  given  in  the  schools.  It  is  often 
too  long,  and  it  is  verj'  rarely  to  the  point.  It  is  impossible  for  a  can- 
didate who  has  never  taught  to  divine  what  a  class  is  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  make  a  real  recitation  except  with  real  pupils. 
Then,  too,  the  class  which  is  addressed  at  the  examination  is  too 
respectable.  It  has  too  much  power  over  the  future  of  the  candidate 
for  him  not  to  recognize  the  fact.  He  speaks  to  the  jury,  not  to  pu- 
pils, and  this  adaptation  is  the  only  point  on  which  the  examination 
touches  pedagogy.     We  may  conclude  with  M.   Levisse    that    the    ex- 
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amination  in  history  "contains  not  a  single  proof  of  the  candidate's 
aptitude  to  teach." 

The  French  universities,  and  especially  the  faculty  of  letters  of 
Paris,  have  tried  to  create  an  interest  in  pedagogy.  In  spite  of  smiles, 
they  are  doing  it  well.  The  courses  of  pedagogics  do  not  pretend  to 
put  into  formulas  the  art  of  instruction,  nor  to  make  a  code  for  the 
perfect  teacher.  Their  aim  is  simply  to  cause  reflection,  to  awaken 
sentiments,  the  germ  of  which  exists,  but  which,  like  plants  incapable 
of  development  unless  they  are  sustained  and  nourished  by  others, 
would  ever  remain  dormant  if  they  were  not  given  the  occasion  to 
grow.  They  call  attention  to  the  difficulties,  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance, which  often  become  the  rock  on  which  we  split ;  they  habituate 
speaking  of  the  profession,  dreaming  of  the  future  of  the  profession  ; 
they  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  slow  invasion  of  routine.  Mock 
at  it  who  v/ill,  the  task  is  easier  to-day  than  it  was  formerly.  It  was 
once  every  young  teacher's  hope  to  get  a  school  where  the  pay  was 
large  and  the  pupils  few  ;  for  there  was  not  only  history  to  be  taught, 
but  a  good  deal  of  it  first  to  be  learned.  These  teachers  went  at 
their  task  with  courage  ;  the  more  confident,  those  who  loved  youth, 
for  whom  teaching  was  a  pleasure,  quickly  gained  their  audience  by 
their  wisdom,  their  firm  good  humor,  their  discipline.  Others,  more 
timid  or  more  clearly  seeing  the  danger,  never  sat  very  solidly  in  their 
chairs.  Their  knowledge  and  their  work  were  constantly  thrown  against 
a  deadness  that  they  could  never  awaken  or  a  malevolence  that  they 
could  never  understand .  What  the  courses  in  pedagogics  look  for- 
ward to  is  to  put  to  their  greatest  use  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  one 
and  to  teach  the  other  that  he  must  gain  the  mind  throngh  the  heart. 

What  ought  this  examiniation  to  be  ?  Will  the  professor  be  a  better 
teacher  because  he  has  written  a  dissertation  upon  such  a  theory  of 
Rousseau,  of  Froebel,  or  of  Bain  ?  A  teacher  is  made  only  by  prac- 
tice. There  is  something  in  pedagogy,  as  in  every  science ;  it  is  more 
than  an  invention.  Those  who  study  it  by  themselves  are  exceptions, 
that  is,  unless  we  count  among  them  all  those  who,  having  traced  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  and  of  study  which  they  impose  upon  their 
pupils  by  the  force  of  habit,  or  by  the  weight  of  their  authority, 
imagine  that  they  have  attained  perfection,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  others  about  what  they  have  created  for  themselves. 
This  illusion  is  dangerous,  and  every  day  augments  the  difficulties. 
The  teacher  must  give  something  of  himself,  must  give  his  whole  self 
to  his  task.     Should  he  be  put  to  such  responsibilities  without  being 

prepared  for  them  ? 

Fred  Parker  Emery. 

Saint  Helier's,  Jersey,  August,  1892. 
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GERMANY. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

In  my  last  letter  I  showed  that  the  leading  principle  in  our  educa- 
tion is  the  bringing  up  of  youth  to  the  feeling  of  duty.  In  this  feeling 
they  have  in  later  years  a  stimulus  that  helps  them  over  many  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles,  especially  •  when  they  become  public  officials. 
By  the  aid  of  this  feeling  alone,  however,  we  should  not,  at  least  not 
with  average  children,  get  the  results  in  learning  which  the  boys  need, 
and  so  other  stimuli  are  required  to  bring  them  forward  in  knowledge. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  first  rule 
of  teaching  in  general,  is  to  win  the  hearts  of  your  pupils.  By  love 
and  kindness  you  will  attain  infinitely  more  than  by  severity  and  rough- 
ness. Therefore  all  flogging  is  forbidden  in  our  schools,  except  when 
a  shameful  deed  is  done  by  a  pupil.  In  this  case  he  may  still  be 
whipped,  but  this  sort  of  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  head  master  and  by  his  particular  order  on  boys  of  the 
lower  classes ;  seniors  are  sent  away  from  school  if  they  commit  an 
offence  for  which  juniors  are  flogged.  In  case  a  teacher  beats  a  boy, 
if  he  only  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  the  parents  may  demand  his 
removal,  or  at  least  a  punishment  by  law.  Still  there  are  a  great 
many  teachers  who,  in  case  of  impudence  on  the  part  of  a  boy,  will 
instantly  punish  him  by  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences. In  such  cases,  they  say,  instantaneous  punishment  must  be 
inflicted,  the  indignation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  known  by  his 
bursting  the  restraint  that  is  laid  upon  him  as  to  the  means  of  punish- 
ment. The  effect  of  punishment  is  much  enfeebled  by  a  long  delay, 
and  the  authority  of  the  teacher  will  certainly  not  increase,  if  he  acts 
only  as  an  accuser.  But,  indeed,  we  hardly  need  to  practise  flogging, 
there  are  so  many  means  of  punishment  besides.  The  hardest  is  im- 
prisonment in  the  school-prison  in  case  of  bad  behavior  at  school  or 
out  of  school.  If  it  shall  last  more  than  two  hours,  it  may  be  in- 
flicted only  by  the  head  master.  For  laziness  the  boys  are  kept  at 
school  during  the  leisure  hours,  or  are  not  allowed  to  advance  into  the 
higher  class  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  working  upon  the  boys  is  am- 
bition. The  boys  are  seated  in  the  class  according  to  their  knowledge. 
To  be  the  first  of  the  class  is  a  great  honor  and  distinction,  to  be  the 
last  is  the  contrary,  especially  if  a  boy  has  got  this  place  because  of 
laziness  and  not  for  want  of  talents.  Does  he  lose  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  is  he  degraded  only  by  one  or  two  seats,  he  generally 
feels  most  unhappy.     On  the  contrary,  pride  and  joy  fill  his  heart  if 
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he  has  gained  a  few  seats.  The  mark  which  he  brings  home  twice  a 
year,  and  which  shows  the  parents  what  progress  their  son  has  made, 
is  also  much  respected  \  and  the  moment  is  much  dreaded  when  the 
teacher  distributes  the  certificates,  for  then  he  characterizes  each 
pupil  by  a  few  words  relating  to  his  conduct  or  diligence. 

The  greatest  influence  is,  in  my  opinion,  exerted  by  the  teacher 
himself.  It  is  generally  to  be  observed  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  class  becomes  the  very  likeness  of  the  ordifiarius.  If  he  always 
does  his  duty,  the  pupils  will  soon  come  to  follow  his  example  ;  if  he 
is  constantly  attentive  during  the  lessons,  they  will  eagerly  listen  to 
his  words  and  never  try  to-  play  or  think  of  other  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  boys  very  sharply  and  quickly  observe  if  a  teacher  is 
lazy  or  inaccurate  in  the  correction  of  their  compositions,  if  he  is 
often  absent  in  mind  during  the  lessons,  if  he  is  careless  in  his  writ- 
ing; and  they  will  become  so  too,  or  be  inclined  to  make  fun. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  be  just.  As  soon  as  the  boys  discover 
that  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  son  of  a  state-secretary  and 
the  son  of  a  cobbler,  they  are  ready  to  trust  and  respect  him  j  and  if 
to  justice  he  joins  a  little  love  and  an  interest  in  their  childish  affairs, 
he  is  not  only  respected  but  loved  and  adored.  A  sharp  or  a  kind 
word  from  him  will  accomplish  more  than  the  severest  punishment,  or 
the  highest  praise  from  others.  And  this  love  and  respect,  I  know 
from  experience,  do  not  cease  with  the  school-days,  but  last  during 
life.  They  constitute  the  best  reward  of  the  teacher  for  his  heavy 
work  and  often  small  wages. 

The  attention  and  care  with  which  the  results  at  school  are  watched 
at  home  are  also  of  great  import.  Those  parents  who  scarcely  listen 
to  their  boys  when  they  bring  home  a  dictation  or  composition  with  a 
good  mark,  who  never  cast  a  look  upon  their  boys'  writing-books,  and 
do  not  read  what  notes  to  the  parents  the  teacher  has  set  at  the  end 
of  the  compositions,  cannot  be  astonished  if  their  children  soon  regard 
science  and  letters  with  the  same  indifference  as  the  parents  do,  and 
if  they  make  no  progress  in  their  studies.  School  and  home  must 
work  hand-in-hand,  and  praise  or  blame  given  to  the  pupil  at  school 
must  also  resound  in  the  paternal  dwelling,  must  be  heard  and  felt  by 
the  parents.  Then  success  is  secured,  and  the  anxiety  about  their 
children's  fate  which  often  troubles  parents  at  the  end  of  a  term  will 
certainly  disappear,  being  replaced  by  a  confidence  that  is  not  to  be 
shaken,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  both  parents  and 
children  have  done  their  duty. 

Oscar  Thiergen. 

Professor  at  the  Royal  Corps  of  Cadets. 
Dresden. 
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RECENT  COLLEGE  REPORTS. 

I.    ADELBERT  COLLEGE. 

The  recent  report  of  the  president  of  Adelbert  College  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University  has  special  reference  to  the  last  ten  years, 
within  which  period  the  college  has  been  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
These  have  not  been  years  of  large  increase  in  numbers,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  decades  to  follow  will  receive  great  advantage  from  the 
thorough  work  done  in  this  period.  The  number  of  courses  has  in- 
creased from  forty-four  to  ninety-three,  and  all  departments  have  felt 
the  improvement.  The  group  system  of  electives  introduced  quite  re- 
cently, which  begins  with  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  is 
working  satisfactorily.  The  fees  for  tuition  are  less  than  one  tenth  of 
expense  of  the  college.  Gifts  to  the  amount  of  over  $700,000  have 
been  received  within  the  ten  years.  A  new  building  to  include  labora- 
tories for  the  departments  of  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics,  a  build- 
ing for  a  place  of  assemblage,  and  a  library  fund  of  at  least  $50,000 
are  the  especial  needs  of  the  present.  An  increase  of  $3,000  in  annual 
income  is  required  in  order  to  meet  expenses.  Graduate  courses, 
forty-four  in  number  (of  which  thirty-three  are  also  open  to  under- 
graduates), are  offered  for  the  next  year  by  the  faculties  of  Adelbert 
College  and  of  the  College  for  Women. 

II.    BUCHTEL  COLLEGE. 

Subjoined  to  the  report  of  the  president  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  an  interesting  special  report  of  the  Elective  System  in  use  at 
that  institution  from  1883,  made  by  Profs.  Shipman  and  Knight. 
The  course  of  study  is  elective  after  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  for  himself  four  subjects, 
sixteen  recitations  per  week  ;  and  to  choose,  as  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, consecutive  lines  of  work.  He  must  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he 
is  qualified  to  pursue  the  subjects  chosen,  and  must  so  elect  that  he 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  subjects  each  session 
throughout  the  course.  There  are  offered  a  maximum  of  eleven  and 
a  minimum  of  six,  or  an  average  of  more  than  eight,  subjects  per  term. 
The  system  operates  well.  The  professors  are  enabled  to  extend  each 
department  of  work  considerably  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  college  curriculum  and  the  students  are  enabled  to  follow  out 
those  lines  of  advanced  study  which  are  most  congenial  to  them.  The 
individual  student  is  interested,  stimulated,  and  encouraged  ;  his  work 
is  more  spontaneous,  healthy,  and  successful.  The  classes  work  to- 
gether more  zealously,  and  are  less  hindered  by  uninterested  drags. 
The  teacher  is  impelled  to  do  more  outside  work  and  becomes  more 
truly  a  leader.  Students  do  not  choose  easy  subjects,  for  those  who 
would  be  inclined  to  do  so  drop  out  lower  down.  Moreover,  each  de- 
partment is  expected  to  call  for  its  fair  share  of  work.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  in  deciding  what  not  to  take.  Some  students  would  like 
to  take  more  than  the  regular  course.  An  incentive  is  thus  offered  for 
the  student  to  return  for  post-graduate  work.  Two  elements  of  the 
Elective  System  at  Buchtel  are  given  especial  emphasis.  First,  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  fairness  of  the  arrangement,  fair  to  the  student, 
and  just  to  each  department;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  students 
choose  their  work  without  advice  from  the  faculty.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  a  statement  that  their  Elective  System  has  proved  to  be 
very  satisfactory  and  successful. 

WOMAN'S    EDUCATION   AT    BROWN   UNIVERSITY. 

The  past  scholastic  year  has  greatly  changed  the  attitude  of  Brown 
University  towards  the  higher  education  of  women.     Sept.  2,  189 1,  the 
corporation  opened  all  its  examinations  to  women.     June  21,  1892,  it 
opens  all   its  degrees   to  women.     Two   days  later,  on  June   23,  to 
women  already  holding  Bachelor's  degrees,  and  to  other  women  of 
liberal  education  who  may  secure  special   permission,  it  opened,  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  men,  all  those  of  its  courses  of  instruction  which 
are  intended  for  graduate  students.     This  range  of  instruction  is  now 
very  broad.     Thus,  so  far  as  its  graduate  department  is  concerned. 
Brown   University  now  places  women  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
men.     In  respect  to  instruction,  examinations,  and  degrees,  the  two 
sexes  are  treated  precisely  alike.     In  the  undergraduate  department, 
the  University  offers  to  examine  all  women  candidates,  and  to  bestow 
any  of  its  degrees  upon  every  woman   candidate  who  passes  all  the 
■examinations  required   for  the   degree   sought.      Furthermore,  while 
not  yet  formally  offering  to  women  undergraduate  class-room  instruc- 
tion, it  has  secured  an  elegant  building  near  the  University  grounds, 
in   which  women's   classes  in  college  studies  will  be  conducted  with 
instruction   precisely  the   same    as    that   given    in    college,  and  with 
■members  of  the  Faculty  as  instructors.     Last  year  thirteen  women 
availed  themselves  of  a  similar  arrangement. 

This  provision  for  woman's  education  is  avowedly  only  temporary. 
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The  University  desires  to  establish  a  Woman's  College  which  shall  be 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  University,  giving  woman  students  the  full 
University  status,  and  at  the  same  time  so  furnished,  endowed,  and 
equipped  as  to  offer  them  every  facility  for  education,  physical  and 
social  as  well  as  intellectual,  now  within  the  reach  of  male  students. 
For  this  purpose  half  a  million  of  dollars  is  asked  for. 

THE   HERBART  CLUB. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  meeting  at  Saratoga  was  the 
formation  of  a  "  Herbart  Club,"  and  an  agreement  to  bring  out  by 
collaboration  early  in  the  fall  Lange's  IJber  Apperzeption.  Presi- 
dent Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  will  edit  the  volume. 
The  work  of  translation  has  been  divided  up  among  the  following  : 
President  De  Garmo  ;  Levi  L.  Seeley,  Lake  Forest  University ;  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  University  of  California ;  Thomas  B.  Noss,  of  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools;  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann,  La  Porte, 
Ind.  ;  Herman  T.  Lukens,  Chicago ;  Charles  P.  McMurry,  Normal, 
Ills.;  Frank  McMurry,  Normal,  Ills. ;  Margaret  K.  Smith,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  Ossian  H.  Lang,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  and  Henry  M.  Leipziger, 
New  York. 

NORMAL   INSTRUCTION   IN    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  such  secondary  schools  as  furnish  normal  instruction 
of  any  kind  to  their  students  are  invited  to  aid  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard department  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  his  investi- 
gations by  sending  to  H.  Gordon  Johnson,  48  Concord  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  answers  to  the  following  queries  :  — 

1.  Name,  class,  size,  and  location  of  school  ? 

2.  What  amount  of  normal  instruction,  in  time  and  ground  cov- 
ered, is  offered  ? 

3.  How  many  receive  such  instruction  ? 

4.  How  many  of  those  in  the  class  do  7iot  intend  to  make  teaching 
a  profession  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  persuade  scholars  to  take  such  instruc- 
tion ^^_pjPJ)aration  for  the  future  duties  of  parenthood  ? 


LETTERS   TO  THE  EDITOR. 

COMMENTS    ON   A   RECENT   REVIEW. 

To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  College  : 

I  SEND  you  by  to-day's  mail  a  printed  paper  read  by  me  June  20, 
1892,  before  the  Missouri  Teachers'  Academy  in  session  at  Pertle 
Springs,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

On  reaching  home  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Academy  I  found 
your  June  issue  of  School  and  College.  I  immediately  turned  to 
the  review  of  Lobatschewsky's  Theory  of  Parallels.  Mr.  Conant 
says,  "  For  two  thousand  years  Euclid  was  looked  upon  as  impreg- 
nable against  all  assaults,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  is  still  and  must 
always  continue  to  be  so  looked  upon."  In  what  "  sense,"  pray  ? 
In  a  Pickwickian  sense  ?  In  the  sense  of  "  the  brilliant  Russian 
scholar"  who,  "without  denying  Euclid's  postulate,"  "presented  an 
alternative  postulate  which  asserts  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  is  always  less  than  two  right  angles  "  ? 

How  can  Lobatschewsky  assert  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  is  always  less  than  two  right  angles  without  denying  the 
Euclidean  affirmation  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  two  right  angles  ? 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Conant  should  repeat  the  untrue  statement 
of  the  meta^eometers,  that  Lobatschewsky  built  up  a  "  perfectly  con- 
sistent system  of  geometry."  I  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  incon- 
sistencies in  Lobatschewsky's  geometry  in  the  brief  paper  that  I  have 
sent  you. 

On  page  375  of  your  June  issue  your  reviewer  says,  "  Legendre 
endeavored  to  establish  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  to 
two  right  angles  without  recourse  to  parallels.  Having  assumed  the 
infinity  of  space,  he  actually  did  prove  that  the  sum  could  not  exceed 
two  right  angles  ;  but  he  failed  to  prove  that  the  sum  could  T^ot  be  less 
than  two  right  angles."  Now  my  study  of  this  subject  convinces  me 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
can  not  be  less  as  to  prove  that  it  can  not  be  greater  than  two  right 
angles.  My  demonstration  is  given  on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  paper 
I  have  sent  you.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  inspection  and 
criticism. 
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Mr.  Conant's  assertion  that  "the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a  system  of  geometry  is  of  absolutely  no  moment  to  us  "  is  calcu- 
lated to  startle  a  land-surveyor  or  bridge-builder. 

Yours,  J.  N.  Lyle. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

Professor  Lyle's  demonstration,  as  given  in  the  pamphlet,  Euclid 
and  the  Atiti-Euclidians,  is  this  :  — 

Proposition  II. 

The  Slim  of  the  three  angles  of  a  rectilineal  triangle  cannot  be  less  than 
two  right  angles. 

B  :b,  B. 


Let  A  B  C  be  any  plane  rectilineal  triangle  ;  then  the  sura  of  the 
three  angles  A,  B,  and  C  cannot  equal  two  right  angles  — a. 

For  if  A-|-B-|-C^2  right  angles  —  a,  another  triangle  A  Bi  C  may 
be  constructed,  as  in  the  preceding  proposition,  the  sum  of  whose 
angles  is  equal  to  A-f-B-j-C,  and  hence  to  two  right  angles  —  a. 
(The  construction  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  The  line  A  Di  B^  is  drawn 
through  the  middle  point  Di  of  the  line  B  C,  and  extended,  making 
Dj  Bi=ADi;  then  the  points  Bj  and  C  are  connected  by  the  line 
Bj  C.)     It  is  evident  that  the  angle  A  C  B,  is  larger  than  A  C  B. 

By  halving  the  side  B^  C  and  proceeding  as  before,  we  may  con- 
struct a  triangle  A  Bg  C,  the  sum  of  whose  angles  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  angles  of  the  triangle  A  B^  C,  and  hence  to  A-j-B-j-C.  Further- 
more, the  angle  A  C  B2  is  greater  than  A  C  Bj. 

By  halving  the  side  B2  C  and  continuing  the  process  of  constructing 
successive  triangles,  we  may  reach  the  triangle  A  Bn  C,  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  three  angles  3=  A-f-B-(-C  =  2  right  angles  —  a,  but  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  angle  A  C  B^  may  be  as  nearly  equal  to 
tw^o  right  angles  as  we  please,  and  hence  be  greater  than  two  right 
angles  —  a. 

That  is,  one  angle  of  the  triangle  A  C  B^  may  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  three  angles,  which  is  absurd. 

Hence  A-f-B-j-C  cannot  equal  two  right  angles — a,  quod  erat 
demonstrandiim . 
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METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY  GREEK. 

To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  College  : 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  been  much  interested  in  Prof.  Seymour's  paper 
upon  the  teaching  of  Greek.  If  it  could  be  arranged,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  him  again  upon  a  few  points  not  noticed  by 
him  at  that  time.  Perhaps  I  can  best  express  my  meaning  in  the 
form  of  questions  : — 

1.  What  are  the  main  objects  to  be  obtained  in  the  study  of  Greek  ? 

2.  Are  those  objects  considered  to  be  the  same  that  they  were 
under  the  old  methods  ? 

3.  How  do  the  new  methods  better  secure  those  objects  than  the 
old  methods  did  ? 

Some  of  us  are  working  in  the  dark  ;  we  are  teachable,  but  some- 
what befogged. 

If  "  School  and  College  "  maintains  the  high  standard  that  it  has 
attained  in  the  last  three  numbers  it  will  do  a  work  for  the  high 
schools  that  has  never  been  done  before.     Very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Hemmenway, 

April  23,  1892.  La  Crosse,  Wis,,  High  School. 

THE   EXACT    MEANING   OF    THE   TERM    THESIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College  : 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  term  thesis  has  come  into  frequent 
usage  in  the  college  world.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
department  of  philosophy,  if  not  originating  the  college  use  of  the 
term,  formerly  employed  it  far  more  than  other  departments.  At 
present,  however,  its  use  extends  to  any  department  of  instruction 
where  written  work  is  required  of  the  student. 

In  the  latest  issues  of  programmes  of  courses  in  Harvard  University, 
the  word  thesis  is  applied  to  papers  in  Philosophy,  Literature  (both 
English  and  German),  History,  and  Geology.  It  is  also  applied  to 
papers  in  many  different  courses  at  Wellesley. 

Now,  when  we  inquire  at  the  college  doors,  as  to  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  thesis  as  a  form  of  composition,  we  get  little  information 
of  a  definite  kind.  As  the  use  of  the  term  is  usually  limited  to 
advanced  courses,  it  is  taken  in  a  general  way  as  meaning  a  thought- 
ful, mature,  elaborate,  though  not  necessarily  a  long,  paper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  more  modest  efforts  of  lower  grade  students  which 
are  called  essays  or  themes. 

It  is  by  exception,  rather  than  according  to  an  established  rule  of 
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colleges,  that  at  Wellesley  the  department  of  English  includes  the 
thesis  among  the  forms  of  composition  studied  in  systematic  course. 
Here  the  requirement  is  based  upon  the  definition  of  thesis  in  Web- 
ster's Unabridged,  the  definition  substantially  adopted  by  the  Century 
Dictionary.  As  thesis  means,  in  its  first  intension,  "a  proposition 
which  one  advances  and  offers  to  maintain  by  argument,"  the  thesis, 
as  a  piece  of  writing,  is  a  dissertation  advancing  the  arguments  in 
support  of  a  stated  proposition. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  historical  sketch,  the  record  of  a  scientific  experi- 
ment, or  a  descriptive  essay,  should  be  called  a  thesis,  unless  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  facts  presented,  the  writer  is  developing  an  argument  to 
support  a  definite  position  or  theory,  which  he  should  explicitly  state.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  towards  establishing  accurate 
use  of  language,  that  college  instructors  should  reserve  this  term  for 
the  argumentative  discourse. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  somewhat  interesting  coincidence  that  last  June, 
when,  during  the  Commencement  season,  the  talk  was  so  often  of 
theses,  the  term  occurred  with  unusual  frequency  in  the  current 
magazines.     I  quote  some  of  these  references. 

In  the  June  Harper,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  reviewing  Tess  of 
the  d^  Urhervilles  in  the  Editor's  Study,  writes  :  — 

"Mr.  Hardy's  thesis  is  that  we  must  be  judged  by  the  will,  not  by 
the  deed." 

In  the  English  edition  of  the  June  Retnew  of  Reviews.,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  writes  concerning  an  article  by  Cyril  Waters  in  the  Westminster 
Review :  — 

"  His  view  is  that,  in  our  own  interests  as  nations  and  individuals, 
we  must  consent  to  overlook,  in  return  for  great  public  services,  sins, 
weaknesses,  and  criminal  follies  ;  and  in  support  of  this  thesis.,  Mr. 
Waters  runs  through  several  notable  characters  who  have  played 
improtant  parts  in  history." 

In  the  American  edition  of  the  same  magazine,  a  review  of  an 
article  in  the  May  Blackwood'' s  Magazine  reads  thus  :  — 

"We  come  to  the  main  thesis  of  the  writer,  which  is  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  not  civilization  proper,  but  rather,  what  is 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  materialists." 

In  these  three  quotations  on  totally  dififerent  subjects,  it  is  evident 
that  the  writers  mean  by  thesis  a  proposition  to  be  proved.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  established  usage  of  the  term,  its  use,  as  applied  to  a  form 
of  composition,  must  be  consistent  with  this  meaning.  Such  con- 
sistency is  to  be  found  only  in  limiting  the  term  to  an  argumentative 
dissertation  supporting  a  proposition.  Estelle  M.   Hurll. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1892. 
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A  Homeric  Dictionary.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Based  upon 
the  German  of  Dr.  Georg  Autenrieth.  Translated  by  Robert  P. 
Keep.  Revised  by  Isaac  Flagg.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
189 1.  —  7iXs  in.,  pp.  xvi,  302. 

When,  in  1873,  Autenrieth's  "Homeric  Dictionary"  was  first 
issued  in  Germany,  it  was  received  with  great  favor.  It  was  unique 
among  school  books  in  several  respects  :  its  terse  articles  giving  in 
compact  form,  so  far  as  might  be  useful  for  the  German  student,  the 
main  facts  of  Homeric  usage,  in  the  light  not  only  of  recent  text 
criticism,  but  also  of  the  results  of  comparative  philology,  and  its 
numerous  cuts  illustrating  many  features  of  Homeric  life,  commended 
it  as  at  once  timely  and  helpful.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition,  a  large  number  of  works  explanatory  or  illustrative  of  Ho- 
meric language,  poetry,  and  times,  have  been  published  —  above  all 
Ebeling's  great  lexicon  and  Helbig's  Das  Homerische  Epos  aus  den 
Denkmdiern  erldiitert^  not  to  mention  annotated  editions,  monographs, 
and  other  treatises.  In  the  light  of  these  new  works,  and  especially 
by  reason  of  the  contributions  of  a  host  of  foreign  scholars,  the  Ger- 
man dictionary  has  undergone  revision  in  successive  issues,  wherein 
the  substance  has  been  in  part  recast,  the  form  modified,  the  illus- 
trative material  augmented  and  rearranged.  The  popularity  of  the 
work  is  attested  by  the  call  for  repeated  editions,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  has  been  translated  into  English,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Italian. 

This  book  was  made  available  for  American  and  English  students 
in  1876  in  Dr.  Keep's  translation.  In  this  edition  many  errors  were 
corrected,  a  few  additions  made,  as  of  English  etymologies,  but  in  the 
main  the  translation  was  a  faithful  English  version  of  the  German 
original.  Within  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1876,  the 
little  book  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  over  fifteen  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold ;  each  new  issue  has  incorporated  minor 
changes  or  additions  furnished  in  large  part  by  American  teachers. 
The  continued  demand  for  the  book,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  some 
respects  it  was  not  as  well  adapted  for  school  use  as  it  might  be,  led 
the  publishers  to  provide  for  a  new  revision.  It  seemed  desirable  to 
distinguish  more  sharply  between  the  known  and  the  uncertain,  and 
SO 
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to  secure  greater  conciseness,  simplicity,  and  system  in  many  of  the 
articles,  especially  those  on  particles,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 
The  task  of  revision  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Professor  Isaac 
Flagg,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  has  been  discharged  with 
the  learning,  sobriety,  and  literary  tact  that  characterize  all  Professor 
Flagg's  work.  In  many  particulars  the  revision  is  a  new  book, 
which,  though  better  for  the  student  than  the  old,  by  no  means 
wholly  replaces  it ;  indeed,  for  the  teacher  at  least,  the  earlier 
editions  should  still  hold  an  honorable  place  upon  the  library  shelves. 

Among  the  excellent  features  of  the  revision  are  the  discrimination 
made  between  the  original  and  the  implied  meanings  of  words  and  the 
indication  of  the  same  by  happy  typographical  devices  (for  the 
former,  italics  ;  for  the  latter,  inverted  single  commas).  A  consistent 
Latinized  spelling  has  been  adopted  for  proper  names  ;  most  of  the 
English  etymologies  and  Latin  definitions  which  formed  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  old  book  have  been  rejected  ;  important  articles  have 
been  greatly  condensed,  and  space  has  been  also  gained  by  the  omis- 
sion of  not  a  few  cuts  ;  most  of  the  articles,  at  least  of  the  longer 
ones,  have  been  made  briefer  by  a  more  pointed  form  of  statement  and 
by  the  omission  of  many  of  the  references ;  some  have  been  expanded, 
and  always  with  admirable  judgment ;»  errors  have  been  silently  cor- 
rected J  all  doubtful  quantities  have  been  marked  in  Greek  words 
(a,  I,  V,)  and  in  the  English-Latin  forms  of  proper  names.  Instead  of 
a  book  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages,  we  now  have  one  of  three 
hundred  and  eighteen.  Every  page  shows  improvement,  and  in  every 
particular  the  book  is  sure  to  prove  itself  much  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  student. 

Tastes  differ,  and  one  should  not  quarrel  too  sharply  with  an 
editor  for  sins  of  addition,  subtraction,  or  omission,  especially  when 
limits  have  been  set  to  his  activity  by  his  publishers.  But  I  can- 
not forbear  expressing  my  regret  that  in  the  matter  of  cuts  and  ex- 
planator}'  articles  the  revision  was  not  made  more  thorough,  and  that 
Autenrieth's  example  was  not  followed,  not  only  in  rejecting  many  of  the 
less  pleasing  or  less  appropriate  cuts  and  in  substituting  better  ones, 
but  also  in  relegating  the  illustrations  of  similar  objects  to  a  classified 
appendix.  The  illustrative  material  for  Homer  has  so  vastly  in- 
creased of  late,*  and  the  processes  of  reproduction  have  become  so 
cheapened,  that  a  book  of  the  currency  and  popularity  of  the  Dic- 

*  See  Anderson-Engelmann,  Pictorial  Atlas  to  Homer  (New  York :  Westermann) ; 
Baumeister,  Bilderhefle,  etc.  Heft  III.,  Sagenkreis  der  Trojaniscken  Kriegs  (Munich : 
Oldenbourg) ;  Schreiber  and  Seemann,  Kulturhistorischer  Bilderatlas,Part  I.,  Altertum 
(Leipzig:   Seemann). 
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tionary  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  sadly  behind  the  times.  I 
regret  also  that  Professor  Flagg  has  seen  fit  to  drop  so  often  the 
dagger  i&ira^  elpriti^va)  and  other  indications  as  to  the  .limitations  in  the 
use  of  words. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism,  but  the  following  notes 
and  corrections,  suggested  in  part  by  Autenrieth's  sixth  edition  (Ger- 
man), may  not  come  amiss  to  future  users  of  the  book.  Page  v,  lines 
25,  26,  erase  from  "  or,  if,"  to  "  Homeric  form."  —  S.  dyovos,  read 
■without  children;  Eyovos  Kal  dyaiJios  was  proverbial.  —  ^.  aWof,  read 
aWoyp.  —  S.  aWpriyev^Tris.  This  word  as  epithet  of  Boreas  was  per- 
haps felt  as  coming,  not  from  aldvp,  but  from  aJdpos  cold,  and  might  be 
rendered  borti  of  the  cold.  —  S.  a'ifiuv,  read  e  49  t- —  "S".  aiffvfxvriTrip 
and  ahvp-v-qT-ns-  These  words  are  confounded  with  each  other  by  two 
misprints. —  S.  d*:/x7?v6s,  read '/'  igif- — S.  dfnrv^,  read  head- /?and  (metal- 
lic) .  .  .  X  469. —  S.  dfi^ippoTos.  The  cut  (No.  3)  is  unfortunate 
in  this  place  :  it  represents,  not  the  dfjL(pLppoTos  acnrh,  but  the  smaller 
circular  shield  (cf.  cuts  12,  17).  —  .S".  aix(j>iK^e\\ov.  The  explanation 
cited  from  Aristotle  is  interesting,  but  alike  etymology,  the  monuments 
and  Aristarchus  suggest  a  different  one.  As  a/xcpi^opevs  means  "(a  jar) 
having  carriers  —  handles  on  both  sides," — so  aix(piKvv eWov,  originally 
an  adjective  in  agreement  with  s^Tras,  means  "  doubled-handled  "  (cf. 
capulus,  KuiTT-n,  and  see  cut  28).  —  Insert  a.ml}p.r)Tos,  faultless  (see  aixup-uv) 
M  109  f,  —  S.  dp.  The  uses  of  dv  w.  opt.  in  conditions  contrary  to  fact 
should  have  been  noted  and  illustrated.  —  6'.  dvOepLdei^,  read  cut  91. — 
S.  ' ApyeL(p6vn}s.  The  question  is  not  as  to  whether  bright  shining  or 
Argos-slayer  is  the  more  poetical  expression,  but  as  to  what  the  Homeric 
poet  meant  by  the  word. —  S.  A<nos,  read  Hyrtacus. —  S.  dwrioi,  read 
K  159.     Probably  this  word  means  to  breathe  hard — snore?  (dvTfj.ri). — 

S.    AA,  read   (StSax-ffKO)). —  ^.      ^Spr?,  read  cut  73. S.     gXtt.    yvafnrTai 'i\tKes 

seems  to  mean  spiral  pins  (not  armlets),  of  which  Helbig  gives  good 
cuts. —  S.  ^uj/xa.  Is  ^  482  provided  for  .? — S.  ^.  Insert  the  definition 
to  be  sure :  the  word  has  this  adversative  force  in  B  291  {itnino  vero). 
—  6".  ^jvo^p,  read  "  always  of  xciXk6s."  —  S.  Kcwpos,  whimpering,  wailing 
(P  5t)  can  hardly  be  said  of  a  cow!  —  6".  k\4os,  the  parenthesis  is 
superfluous.  —  S.  \4i3ris.  Cut  76  illustrates  nothing  here.  —  S.  nepowes. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  expect  assent  for  any  explanation  of  this 
much  discussed  word.  But  something  may  be  said  for  "open-eyed," 
"living"  (cf.  Hesych.  ij.ipa,6ixixaTa) . — S.  'oSuo-o-eys,  for  Ctimene  read 
Anticlea.  —  S.  OtJcXefT^s,  read  'OiKXelris.  —  S.  oKTdKvrjfios,  read  kv-^/xt].  —  S. 
napv7](Tbs.  Erase  "  double-peaked."  Parnassus  is  double-peaked  only 
in  literature,  and  the  epithet  arose  in  late  times  (Roman),  from  a 
confusion  of  the  twin  heights  of  the  Phaedriades  commanding  the  valley 
of  Delphi,  and  the  distant  mountain  summit. — S.    ■n-arpocpoi'evs,  read  mur- 
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derer  of  a  father  (another's).  —  S.  TreTrXos.  The  cut  (No.  96)  does  not 
represent  the  Homeric  peplus.  —  S.  -n-epdv-r].  Probably  this  pin  was 
not  always  a  brooch,  but  was  sometimes  like  the  catch-pins  used  today 
as  sleeve  buttons,  consisting  of  a  point  that  sinks  into  a  socket.  —  ^S". 
w-nddXiov.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the  Homeric  ship  —  as  in 
Egyptian  ships  and  in  those  of  later  Hellenic  times  —  the  rudder 
was  composed  of  two  oars  swinging  together.  All  the  Homeric  ref- 
erences can  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  single  oar  with 
handle  attachments  (hence,  the  plural  olrjia,)  used  as  a  rudder.  —  S. 
TT-qos.  This  word,  as  used  of  Eurylochus  (K  441),  can  hardly  mean 
brother-in-law,  in  spite  of  the  Scholiast.  —  S.  a-xedirj.  The  cross  refer- 
ence to  dp/joplri  and  the  following  explanations  are  pointless  since  the 
cut  formerly  under  dpiMvlt)  has  been  rejected.  —  S.  'QKeavos-  This  cut, 
as  several  others  unprovided  with  explanations,  is  unintelligible. 

The  revision  will  win  for  the  Homeric  Dictionary  a  prolonged 
period  of  usefulness.  Homer  is,  perhaps,  the  one  author  to  whom 
the  classical  student  turns  in  especial  fondness  in  later  life.  Both 
editor  and  reviser  have  had  in  mind  the  wants  not  only  of  the  young 
student,  but  also  of  the  older  scholar  and  of  other  persons  of  literary 
tastes  who  may  wish  to  read  Homer  abundantly  and  swiftly,  unencum- 
bered by  the  learned  apparatus  of  text  criticism  or  commentary. 
At  the  hands  of  all  these  classes  of  readers  the  book  deserves  and 

doubtless  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

John  H.  Wright. 

The  State  Last.  A  Study  of  Dr.  Bouquillon's  Pamphlet,  "  Education  : 
To  Whom  does  it  Belong?"  By  Rev.  James  Conway,  S.  J. 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  New  York,  Fr.  Pustet,  1892. 
9^-  X  6f  in.,  pp.  116.     Paper. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  in  answer  to 
the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Bouquillon  on  "Education  by  the  State."  The 
author  manifests  in  an  eminent  degree  the  scholarship  that  has  always 
characterized  the  "  Society  of  Jesus."  A  marked  weakness  of  his 
argument,  however,  as  far  as  any  immediately  practical  result  in  Amer- 
ica goes,  is  the  extent  to  which  he  relies  on  European  authorities. 
And  yet  this  was,  in  all  probability,  the  most  effective  way  to  meet 
and  overthrow  Dr.  Bouquillon's  argument,  which  was  founded  on  the 
same  authorities.  It  counts,  then,  as  a  step  in  the  attempt  to  unite 
the  Catholics  of  America  on  a  logical  and  philosophical  claim  for  the 
recognition  of  God  and  religion  in  the  public  schools. 

Father  Conway  denies  to  the  State  a  monopoly  of  education  ;  and 
to  this  extent,  all,  outside  a  little  circle   of  fanatics   in   and  around 
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Boston,  will  go  with  him.  But  when  he  denies  to  the  State  the  right 
to  establish  a  standard  of  education,  —  fairly  and  justly  agreed  upon, 
—  he  must  part  company  with  the  great  majority  of  Americans, 
whether  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Lutheran. 

Two  points  made  by  him  against  Dr.  Bouquillon  are  of  undoubted 
interest  and  importance. 

Dr.  Bouquillon  had  defined  education  thus  :  "  In  a  large  sense,  it 
is  to  communicate  what  we  know  to  one  who  does  not  know."  Now, 
accept  this  idea  of  education,  and  compulsory  attendance  at  State 
regulated  schools  might  not  seem  so  great  an  outrage  after  all.  But 
Father  Conway  stoutly  —  and  properly  enough  —  objects  to  this  defini- 
tion, and  says  :  "  The  idea  of  education  is  not  covered  by  that  of  teach- 
ing or  instructing,  much  less  by  the  idea  of  incidental  communication  of 
ideas.  The  salient,  the  essential  feature  of  education  is  the  training 
of  the  human  faculties,  the  building  up  of  the  perfect  man  or  woman, 
the  development  of  human  power,  the  direction  of  youth  in  the  way  it 
should  walk  to  gain  its  ends  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come."  In 
the  light  of  this  correction,  which  must  certainly  commend  itself  to 
every  one,  nothing  could  be  more  cruel  than  to  take  the  child  from 
his  parent  perforce  and"  subject  him  to  a  method  of  character  develop- 
ment abhorrent  to  the  parent's  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Again,  Dr.  Bouquillon  says  :  "  Among  the  most  necessary  means 
for  the  attainment  of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is 
the  diffusion  of  human  knowledge."  And  he  makes  this  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  his  argument  in  favor  of  State  education.  But  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  under  review  objects  that  this  "  proves  too  much  ; 
there  is  hardly  a  tenet  advocated  by  socialists  or  modern  social 
reformers  that  could  not  be  equally  proved  by  this  argument." 

The  State  Last^  in  spite  of  its  logical  clearness  and  accuracy, 
will  prove  disappointing  to  one  who  expects  to  find  the  same  index 
finger  pointing  a  practical  way  out  of  our  present  confessedly  tem- 
porary and  chaotic  condition  of  elementary  education  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  work  yet  remains  to  be  thought  out  and  written  \  and 
by  whom  could  it  be  done  better  or  with  more  grace  than  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  teachers  to  which  Father  Conway  belongs?  But 
the  writer  who  undertakes  it  must  remember  that  the  sayings  of  Eu- 
ropean churchmen  and  councils  can  have  but  little  practical  weight  in 
the  complication  of  circumstances  that  exists  in  America.  The 
appeal  must  be  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  warmed  with  the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  inspired  with  the  most  unquestioned 
loyalty  to  America.  If  properly  made,  with  these  very  just  limitations 
in  view,  it  would  no  doubt  commend  itself  to  the  citizens  of 
America. 
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It  must  square,  on  the  one  side,  with  the  American  Constitution  ; 
on  the  other  side,  it  may,  fairly  enough,  claim  the  latitude  of  the 
following  typical  events,  taken  from  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
whilst  Boston  was  still  "  the  city  of  the  Hancocks  and  Adamses  "  :  — 

1647.  "  It  being  one  chief  project  of  y'  ould  deludor,  Satan,  to 
keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  of  y^  scriptures,  as  in  former  times 
by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  m  these  latter  times  by 
pursuading  from  y^  use  of  tongues,  y*  so  at  least  y''  true  sence  and 
meaning  of  y^  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint- 
seeming  deceivers,  —  y*  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  y*  grave  of  our 
fore-fathers  in  y*  church  and  commonwealth,  y^  Lord  assisting  our 
endeavors."  And  then  with  this  preface,  which  sounded  the  key-note 
of  the  New  England  public-school  system,  followed  the  famous  enact- 
ment of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  compelling  towns  to 
establish  schools. 

1654.  The  General  Court  prohibited  the  teaching  of  schools  "by 
persons  of  unsound  doctrine." 

1785.     The  "  Friends,"  of  Lynn,   who  had  been  annually  paying 

for  the  support  of  public  schools,   this  year  made  request  to  have  a 

portion  refunded  for  the   use  of  their  own  parochial  school.     After 

considerable  opposition,  the  request  was  granted,  and  an  allowance 

annually  made  for  some  years. 

John  A.  O'Keefe. 


Introductory  French  Reader.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  and  Instructor  in 
Modern  Languages  in  Yale  College,  and  M.  P.  Whitney.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891. — 6f  X  A,\  in.,  pp.  vi,  256. 
Teacher's  price,  70  cts. 

This  little  volume  appeals  to  teachers  in  many  ways.  It  is  neatly 
bound  in  strong  covers,  the  type  is  clear,  the  notes  are  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and,  in  addition  to  the  vocabulary,  there  is  a  list  of  irregu- 
lar verbs  arranged  with  the  five  fundamental  forms  and  no  more  on 
one  line,  a  method  superior  to  any  other. 

The  first  part  contains  easy  fairy  tales  j  the  second,  somewhat  more 
difficult  selections  from  such  authors  as  Souvestre,  Dumas,  and  Daudet ; 
and  the  third  part  has  a  few  short  poems. 

It  seems  most  excellently  arranged  in  a  careful  and  methodical 
manner  and  is  one  of  the  best  "  Readers  "  we  have  seen. 

Helen  Marshall. 
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Contes  de  Fees.  Classic  Fairy  Tales.  For  Beginners  in  French. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Edward  S.  Joynes,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  South  Carolina  College,  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1891  —7^  X  5  in.,  pp.  v,  147.  Paper,  price 
35  cts. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in  teaching  is  to  get  the  children 

interested,    and,   after   the  few  necessary  forms  in   a  language    are 

learned,  the   more  they  read  the  better.     The  charm   of  such  fairy 

tales  as  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "  Hop  o'  My 

Thumb,"  and  "  Blue  Beard  "  is  even  greater  in  the  foreign  language 

that  is  unfolding  before  the  child  than  in  its  mother  tongue.     It  is 

delighted  as   it  reads  to  find   the  familiar  story  in  new  and  curious 

expressions,  and  from   this  familiarity  with  the  story  the   idioms  are 

the  more  fully  impressed  upon  the  child's   memory.     This  collection 

of  "  Classic   Fairy  Tales  "    is  very  happily  made  from  the  tales  of 

Charles  Perrault,  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  and  Madame  Leprince  de 
Beaumont.  In  the  introduction  there  is  a  short  sketch  of  each  of 
these  authors.  There  is  a  vocabulary  in  which  the  aspirated  "h"  is 
marked,  also  a  list  of  the  model. irregular  verbs.  The  edition  is  in 
paper  form,  very  handy  for  school  use.  Helen  Marshall. 
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GREAT   AMERICAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

FONDNESS  for  what  is  big  and  bulky  is  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  statement  is 
true  not  only  of  what  is  natural,  but  also  of  what  is  artificial. 
We  are  given  to  boasting  of  our  long  rivers  and  railroads,  our 
vast  plains  and  our  great  bridges.  For  some  of  these  things  we 
deserve  credit ;  others  were  here  long  before  we  were.  In  this 
world  a  good  many  things  owe  their  value  and  importance  to 
their  size,  but  there  is  need  of  discrimination.  Not  a  few  are 
valuable  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  are  small,  and  he  is 
the  wise  man  who  is  not  misled  in  his  judgment  by  mere 
external  appearances.  A  true  test  cannot  always  be  made  by 
counting  or  weighing  or  measuring.  Nowhere  is  discriminating 
judgment  more  necessary  than  in  estimating  the  relative  value 
and  influence  of  educational  institutions.  Unfortunately,  here, 
too,  mere  bigness  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  fixing 
rank  and  precedence.  It  has  become  a  somewhat  common 
practice  to  parade  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  at  several  of  our  universities,  and  to 
accompany  the  statement  with  the  inference  expressed  or  im- 
plied that  these  stand  easily  at  the  head.  This  method  is  well 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  but  the 
criterion  is  a  very  unsafe  one. 

There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  "  universities  "  in  the  land, 
East  and  West,  that  have  an  annual  enrolment  of  over  two 
thousand.  Shall  we  class  these  together  and  put  them  at  the 
front .'     We  fear  the  Faculties  of  some  of  them  would  be  not  a 
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little  surprised  at  the  company  in  which  they  would  find  them- 
selves. If  this  has  come  to  be  the  standard  it  will  henceforth  be 
easy  to  direct  inquiries  after  the  best.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
to  place  in  their  hands  the  latest  copy  of  "  Minerva  "  or  a  col- 
lection of  catalogues,  and  to  show  them  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
a  choice.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  test  is  a  very 
unsafe  one  ;  for  while  it  may  be  correct  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  incorrect.  There  is  especial  need  of  caution  with  our  easy 
ways  in  the  admission  of  students.  Where  an  educational 
system  like  the  German  has  been  established,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. There  most  of  those  in  attendance  on  the  different  depart- 
ments have  already  attained  the  rank  of  college  graduates  before 
admission.  But  so  long  as  our  universities  graduate  young 
people  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  what  not,  who  have  had 
no  academic  training  previous  to  admission,  it  is  the  veriest 
farce  to  make  the  size  of  the  graduating  class  or  the  total  enrol- 
ment the  test  of  rank  among  similar  institutions.  For  centu- 
ries there  has  been  going  on  in  England  a  quiet  rivalry  between 
its  two  great  universities.  As  one  reads  the  history  of  the 
country  he  meets,  now  the  influence  of  the  one,  now  that  of  the 
other,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  which  of  the  two  has 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  British  thought.  But 
how  little  does  the  reader  learn  of  their  comparative  populous- 
ness.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  writers  seem  to  attach  scarcely 
any  importance  ;  and  who  would  venture  the  assertion  that  in  a 
certain  year,  or  during  a  certain  decade,  Cambridge  was  the 
greatest  university  on  English  soil  because  it  had  the  longest 
list  of  students  ;  but  that  at  another  period  Oxford  had  become 
paramount  for  the  same  reason  }  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
remark  that  certain  classes,  graduated  from  our  older  colleges, 
were  "  famous  "  for  the  reason  that  several  of  their  members 
afterward  achieved  distinction  ;  but  the  number  of  members  in 
such  classes  is  rarely  mentioned.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  hence  the  great  universities  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  our  country  will  be  found  to  be  those 
that  have  most  profoundly  influenced  its  thought,  or  contrib- 
uted most  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  known,  not   those  that 
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have  graduated  the  largest  number  of  students.     Historians  of 
literature  are  wont  to  express   regret  that  Goethe,  Lamartine, 
Scott  and  other  voluminous  writers  wrote  as  much  as  they  did  ; 
for  the  reason  that  to  have  written  less   would   have  enhanced 
their  reputation.     For  even  if  they  could  have  produced  noth- 
ing better  than  the  best  they  have  left  us,  judicious  self  restraint 
would  at  least  have  concealed  some  of  their  weak  points.    Gray 
and  Keats  are  among  the  first  English  poets  though  their  com- 
bined writings  fill  but  a  small  volume.     Here  again  we  see  how 
little  connection  there  is   between  intellectual  excellence  and 
mere  bulk  of  tangible  matter.     The  fact  is  so  patent  that  it  is  a 
pity  it  needs  to  be  referred  to  so  often.     Can  it  not  be  truth- 
fully said  of  not  a  few  of  our  universities  that  they  have  attained 
bigness  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest  excellence  .-'     Will  it  not 
be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  some  that  they  have  steadfastly 
set  themselves  against  being  judged  by  the  numerical  standard .-' 
It  does  not   require  a  very  close  examination  of  the  work  of 
several  of  our  most  populous  universities,  to  be  convinced  that 
they   are     largely    preparatory  departments,    unless    they    can 
make  professional  men  and  women  of  persons  who  have  not 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  an   English   education.     When  two 
young   men  of  equal   attainments  enter  upon  school    life,   the 
one  in  an  academy  to  prepare  for  college,  the  other  in  a  univer- 
sity to  get  a  medical  diploma  by  the  shortest  way,  are  they  not 
both  preparatory  students  and  nothing  more  '^.     In  two  or  three 
years  one  graduates  as  M.  D.,  the  other  into  the  Freshman  class 
of  a  reputable  college  ;  yet  we  are  asked  to  regard  the  one  as  a 
university   student  and   the  other  as  an  insignificant  "  Prep." 
In  this  case  things  are  evidently  not  what  they  seem,  and  there 
is   need   of  the  revision  of  our  educational   nomenclature.     It 
may  sound  ridiculous  to  say  that  a  few  teachers  with  a  score  or 
two  of   students    may    constitute  a    university,  yet  competent 
judges  would  doubtless  admit  that  even  a  single  teacher  with  a 
few  faithful  co-workers  may  approach   nearer  to  the  university 
standard  than    a   hundred    or   a  thousand   times  this   number 
engaged  in  imparting  and  acquiring  knowledge  that  is  already 
common  property.     If  it  is  impossible  for  educators  to  agree  ^«^ 
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to  what  properly  belongs  in  the  curriculum  of  a  university,  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  agree  upon  the  character  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  those  subjects  that  have  been  admitted. 

The  university  ^of  Paris  is  said  to  have  had  in  mediaeval 
times  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  students  in  a  single  year.  To 
judge  from  the  mark  they  made  in  the  world  of  thought  they 
were,  in  the  vigorous  language  of  Carlyle,  "  mostly  fools." 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  primary  schools  throughout  Europe  the 
young  men  who  wanted  a  certain  kind  of  education  went  to  the 
university.  Here  they  were  taught  to  repeat,  parrot-like,  what 
their  teachers  told  them,  and  to  demand  a  similar  subservience 
from  those  who  might  afterward  come  under  their  instruction. 
Many  of  the  university  graduates  of  our  own  day  are  content 
jurare  in  verba  magistri,  because  they  have  not  attained  the 
power  of  independent  thought,  and  never  will  attain  it.  We 
ought  to  have  completely  outgrown  the  mediaeval  standard  in 
such  things  ;  but  we  have  not.  No  one  conversant  with  the 
facts  will  deny  that  even  the  German  universities  turn  out 
some  poor  subjects.  Foreigners,  especially,  obtain  degrees 
every  year  who  are  not  worthy  of  them.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  admitted  that  examiners  are  much  more  rigorous  with 
native  candidates  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  German  student  who  gets  a  degree  from  a  Faculty  of 
his  own  nation  has  fairly  earned  it.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  equally  lenient  with  [3\\  comers,  a  fact  that  has  deprived  the 
term  "American  university"  of  all  distinctive  meaning. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "Which  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  approach  nearest  to  what  may  properly  be 
considered  the  true  university  standard  of  our  time  .■' "  We 
answer,  "  That  body  of  teachers  will  attain  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  standard  who  will  admit  to  their  classes  such  students 
only  as  have  spent  the  equivalent  of  four  years  of  study  beyond 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  adopted 
by  the  Ohio  College  Association,  or  its  equivalent ;  and  grant 
professional  or  academic  degrees  solely  on  the  basis  of  such 
post-graduate  study."  A  few  institutions  are  striving  to  reach 
this  goal ;  no  one  has,  probably,  as  yet,  quite  attained  it.     The 
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question  is  pertinent  whether  it  will  be  easiest  of  attainment  by- 
State  or  private  institutions.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  seem  to 
be  the  most  untrammeled  and  least  amenable  to  public  opinion. 
Their  governing  boards  can  establish  any  standard  they  see 
proper,  provided  their  endowment  is  sufficient.  They  must, 
however,  expect  to  incur  for  a  time  the  unpopularity  of  all 
reformers,  because  they  will  be  in  advance  of  their  age.  State 
institutions,  because  of  their  dependence  on  the  public  purse, 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent  on  the  public  standard 
of  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  an  educational  institution  to  the 
community;  and  that  standard  is,  in  most  cases,  the  numerical 
one.  The  larger  the  attendance  the  more  popular  it  will  be. 
Those  of  our  higher  institutions,  the  endowments  of  which  are 
contingent  upon  the  title  "  university,"  cannot  be  expected  to 
forfeit  these  in  order  to  take  their  real  rank.  The  wisest  thine: 
they  can  do  will  be  to  limit  their  work  to  one  or  two  depart- 
ments, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equal  to  the 
best.  They  can  always  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  patronage, 
though  it  will  be  more  or  less  local.  Our  country  is  still  too 
new  to  enable  one  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative  effect 
of  our  colleges  upon  the  thought  of  the  world.  Most  of  those 
in  New  England  have  the  advantage  in  this  respect,  and  a  com- 
parative estimate  is  at  least  possible.  Speaking  generally,  there 
is  great  liability  to  error  in  this  matter.  The  prominent  grad- 
uates of  a  given  institution  may  be  met  with  quite  frequently 
and  yet  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  few  among  the  whole  body  of  grad- 
uates and  nevertheless  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
list  of  their  fellow  alumni.  The  time  will  probably  never  come 
in  this  democratic  country  of  ours  when  universities  that  are 
only  such  in  name  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  There  will,  no 
doubt,  always  be  men  ready  to  accept  a  diploma  given  by  an 
institution  of  their  own  denomination  in  preference  to  any 
other.  On  the  other  hand  school  boards  and  trustees,  in  spite 
of  the  objectionable  methods  by  which  they  are  often  chosen, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  discriminating.  A  college 
diploma,  as  such,  no   longer  carries  the  weight  it  did  in  days 
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gone  by.  The  young  men  and  women  who  are  candidates  for 
positions  will  be  quick  to  recognize  whose  endorsement  carries 
the  most  weight  and  will  direct  their  steps  accordingly. 

While  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  true  to  the  end  of  time 
of  educational  institutions,  as  of  men,  that  "  the  poor  ye  have 
with  you  always,"  there  is  much  encouragement  to  be  derived 
from  the  present  intense  activity  in  the  educational  world,  and 
the  remarkable  progress  made  even  within  the  last  decade. 
Many  men  and  women  of  all  ages  are  earnestly  striving  to  pro- 
vide or  procure  the  best  that  is  attainable  anywhere.  Their 
labors  are  not  unappreciated  nor  will  they  themselves  be  with- 
out their  reward. 

Charles  W.  Super. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 


METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
COLLEGE.* 

METHODS  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  college  is  the  subject  given  me  to  dis- 
cuss. The  subject,  as  worded,  admits  of  two  interpretations : 
it  may  mean  method  of  determining  what  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  college  should  be,  or  it  may  mean 
methods  of  determining  whether  candidates  for  admission  to 
college  are  qualified  or  not. 

Sterne  says  that  "  when  a  proposition  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses—  'tis  a  law  of  disputation  that  the  respondent  may  reply 
to  which  of  the  two  he  pleases,  or  finds  most  convenient." 

Acting  somewhat  on  this  principle,  I  have  chosen  the  latter  of 
the  two  interpretations,  though  I  may  say  something  respecting 
the  former  before  I  get  through. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  determining  whether 
candidates  for  admission  to  college  are  qualified  or  not,  or 
rather  two  methods  in  which  I  am  principally  interested  :  the 
examination  method,  that  is,  the  method  whereby  candidates 
are  admitted  to  college  only  upon  examination  by  the  faculty, 
and  the  certification  method  —  the  method  whereby  candidates, 
instead  of  being  examined  by  the  faculty,  are  admitted  on  pre- 
senting to  the  faculty  certificates  of  being  prepared,  granted  by 
the  principal  of  the  secondary  school,  either  alone  or  with 
other  teachers. 

By  the  former  method  the  college  sets  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation for  the  secondary  schools,  and  holds  them  to  it  by 
admission  examinations,  though  the  examinations  do  not  always 
fairly  test  qualification.  The  latter  has  a  perfectly  fair  way  of 
testing  qualification,  but  no  well  defined  standard  to  go  by. 

*  Read  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
Oct.  14,  1892. 
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If  with  the  standard  set  by  the  one  could  be  united,  in  case  of 
need,  the  way  of  testing  employed  by  the  other,  we  should  have, 
to  my  thinking,  a  method  of  determining  qualifications  better 
than  either,  and  for  practical  purposes  satisfactory, 

I  shall  try  to  show  how  this  can  be  done. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  examination  method  answers 
its  purpose  ;  but  in  certain  cases  — few  but  important  —  it  fails 
to  answer.  In  so  far,  at  least,  it  is  defective  ;  and  the  defect  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  examination  ;  for  the  examination  con- 
sists, not  in  a  series  of  tests  applied  at  short  intervals  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  —  the  certification  way,  and  as 
fair  a  way  as  can  be  devised,  —  but  in  a  single  test  applied  when 
the  subject  is  completed.  With  such  a  test  of  qualification  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come.  They  do  come.  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  college  are  sometimes  pronounced  un- 
prepared—  and  this  is  a  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  —  candidates  are  pronounced  unprepared  to  enter 
college  when  they  are  prepared,  and  are,  consequently,  rejected 
when  they  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  admitted  conditionally 
when  they  ought  to  be  admitted  clear. 

I  have  a  college  examination  paper  in  English  Literature,  the 
object  of  which  was  —  as  I  am  in  charity  bound  to  believe  —  to 
determine  whether  those  for  whom  it  was  set  knew  enough 
about  the  subject  to  pursue  it  profitably  in  college.  Of  two 
young  men  that  took  the  examination,  one  who  had  read  a  con- 
siderable number  of  standard  English  authors,  and  could  give  a 
clear  and  correct  account  of  their  style  and  contents,  failed  to 
pass,  while  the  other,  his  inferior,  if  anything,  in  attainments, 
succeeded  in  passing.  The  case  at  first  was  something  of  a 
poser. 

A  perusal,  however,  of  the  examination  paper  with  a  few 
words  of  explanation  from  the  young  men  themselves  solved 
the  mystery.  The  questions  were  upon  the  history  of  English 
Literature,  and  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  answered 
by  cramming  Stopford  Brooke's  primer  on  that  subject  —  the 
task  of  a  couple  of  days  —  without  reading  any  other  English 
author.        Now,    the    candidate    who   failed  had  not    read   the 
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"primer",  or,  indeed,  any  other  history  of  English  Literature, 
whereas  the  successful  candidate,  a  day  or  two  before  the  exam- 
ination, happening  to  learn  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
primer  would  not  come  amiss,  procured  the  book  and  crammed 
it  as  a  bracer  for  the  ordeal.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
latter  was  pronounced  prepared  and  the  former  unprepared  to 
pursue  English  Literature  in  college  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  candidate  to  pass  an  examination 
paper  virtually  stamps  him  as  prepared  or  unprepared  in  the 
subject  of  that  paper.  Now,  the  truth  is  that  the  one  who  failed 
was,  of  the  two,  the  better  prepared  for  the  college  work,  as  his 
standing  in  college  proved. 

I  knew  a  young  man,  an  excellent  mathematician,  who  failed 
at  a  college  examination  in  Algebra.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
On  looking  over  the  paper  he  found  that  he  could  do  every  prob- 
lem but  one  —  some  of  the  problems  he  could  do  in  his  head. 
With  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar  he  attacked  the  doubtful  prob- 
lem, and  he  did  it ;  but  in  doing  it  he  spent  all  the  time  at  his 
disposal,  and  had  to  give  the  other  problems  the  go-by. 

As  might  be  supposed,  he  was  conditioned  in  Algebra ;  in 
other  words,  he  was  pronounced  unprepared  in  that  subject  to 
enter  college.  The  truth  is  he  was  perfectly  well  prepared,  as 
was  proved  by  his  course  in  college,  only  he  failed  to  manage 
his  paper  with  the  xq.o^\€\X.q,  finesse. 

I  have  another  case  still  worse.  In  a  class  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  boys,  or  thereabouts,  a  certain  boy  stood  second  in  scholar- 
ship. Of  the  eight  or  ten  classmates  who,  along  with  him,  took 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  all  passed  —  some 
with  credit.  He  failed  —  failed  badly  —  went  to  pieces,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  was  rejected,  that  is,  was  pronounced  altogether 
unprepared  to  pursue  with  profit  the  college  course. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  admirably  prepared,  but  got  "  rattled  " 
at  the  examination  ;  and  the  proof  that  he  was  prepared  is, 
that  on  being  allowed,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  to  enter 
college  as  a  special  student,  he  speedily  caught  up  with  his 
comrades  in  the  regular  course,  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 
I  have  yet  another  case  —  but  I  think  I  need  carry  my  citations 
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no  further.  Cases  enough  of  a  like  kind  can  no  doubt  readily 
be  recalled  by  any  teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  fitting 
boys  for  college.  Of  course  such  cases  are  exceptional.  But 
it  would  be  well  if  they  never  occurred.  They  are  a  source  of 
mortification  to  teacher  and  pupil  —  mortification  deepened  by  a 
sense  of  injustice.  They  damage  the  teacher's  reputation,  and 
sometimes  put  in  jeopardy  his  position.  They  are  not  infre- 
quently attended  with  the  loss  of  a  year's  time  to  the  pupil,  and 
instances  can  be  cited  wherein  pupils,  disheartened  by  the  set- 
back, have  given  up  college  altogether. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  decision  come  to  by  the  college 
authorities  in  such  cases  is  logical  enough.  Whether  a  candi- 
date knows  anything  about  a  subject  or  not  is  determined  by 
the  authorities  from  the  way  in  which  he  passes  the  paper  in 
that  subject. 

If,  therefore,  he  fails  to  pass  the  paper,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  pronounce  him  unprepared  in  the  subject  of  the  paper  ; 
and  the  decision  is  not  only  logical,  but,  as  matter  of  experience, 
accords  very  generally  with  truth  and  fact.  In  such  cases  as  I 
have  cited,  however,  it  does  not  accord  with  truth  and  fact.  It 
is,  therefore,  unjust,  and  should  not  stand.  Some  means  or 
other  should  be  contrived  to  set  it  right.  What  shall  the  means 
be  .''  Shall  the  college  authorities  be  requested  to  reexamine 
the  candidates'  papers.''  Perhaps  that  might  answer,  and,  again, 
perhaps  it  might  not.  It  certainly  would  not  in  such  cases  as 
I  have  cited  ;  for  the  trouble  with  them  is  not  in  the  failure  to 
pass,  but  in  the  inference  drawn  from  the  failure. 

Shall  a  new  examination  be  asked  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
first  one  was  unfair .-'  That,  of  course,  could  not  be  granted. 
If  it  were  granted  in  one  case  of  failure,  it  would  have  to  be 
granted  in  all  cases,  provided  requests  to  that  effect  were  made, 
otherwise  the  college  would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  partiality. 

In  colleges  that  admit  students  on  examination,  two  annual 
examinations,  I  believe,  are  held,  one  early  in  the  summer,  and 
the  other  early  in  the  autumn  ;  and  candidates  who  fail  at  the 
first  are  allowed  under  certain  conditions  to  try  their  luck  at 
the  second.     But  in  cases  of   the  kind  cited,  however  it  might 
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be  in  others,  this  would  involve  a  needless  "  grind  "  through 
the  hot  months  ;  and,  if  the  candidates  were  to  fail  again,  they 
would  be  worse  off  than  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  to  succeed,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  making  up  conditions  after  entrance  to  college,  but 
not  from  what  they  would  deem  the  disgrace  of  getting  them  in 
the  first  place.  For  those  who  should  take  their  first  examina- 
tion in  the  autumn,  there  would  manifestly  be  no  relief  at  all. 

This  arrangement,  better  though  it  be  than  the  other  expe- 
dients, does  not  completely  cure  the  difficulty.  Some  more 
efficacious  remedy  must  be  sought.  Remedy  more  efficacious 
there  is  ;  and  it  consists —  to  come  to  the  point  without  further 
parley  —  in  bringing  to  bear  on  a  case  of  failure  the  school 
record  of  the  candidate  who  fails  —  a  record,  be  it  understood, 
made  up,  as  school  records  invariably  are,  in  the  certification 
rather  than  in  the  examination  way  ;  that  is,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, from  series  of  tests  applied  at  short  intervals  during 
the  prosecution  of  subjects  rather  than  from  single  tests  applied 
only  when  subjects  are  completed.  If  the  candidate  who  has 
failed  at  examination  has  at  school  a  good  record  in  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  has  failed,  and  if  the  school  trains  its  pupils 
according  to  the  examination  standard,  and  trains  them  well,  as 
shown  in  general  by  their  success  at  the  admission  examina- 
tions and  by  their  standing  in  college,  the  school  record  of  the 
candidate  may  properly  be  allowed  to  overrule  the  results  of 
his  examination,  and  the  candidate  admitted  instead  of  being 
rejected,  or,  instead  of  being  conditioned,  admitted  clear. 

Of  course  it  could  not  reasonably  be  argued  here  that,  if  the 
school  record  were  allowed  properly  to  overrule  the  results  of 
the  examination  in  one  instance,  it  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  allowed  to  overrule  it  in  all  instances,  thus  obviating  the 
need  of  examinations ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  certification 
method  might  fairly  enough  be  substituted  for  the  examination 
method  ;  for  the  validity  of  the  school  record  is  by  supposition 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  trains  its  pupils  according  to  the 
examination  standard,  and  to  do  away  the  standard  would  be  to 
do  away  that  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  record  depends. 
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But  it  might  plausibly  be  asserted  that  the  school  record  could 
be  made  equally  authoritative  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions, provided  the  college  were  able  in  some  other  way  than 
examination  to  hold  the  schools  to  an  equally  high  standard  of 
qualification.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  claimed  that  this  is  done  by  the 
certification  method. 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  this  method,  testimony  enough 
there  is  —  testimony  for  and  testimony  against ;  and  certain  testi- 
mony against  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  ill  calculated  to  produce 
conviction,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  who  held  the  chief  office 
in  a  great  university,  who  had  the  most  to  do  with  introducing 
the  method  into  the  university,  who  insured  it  a  fair  trial  there, 
and  who,  after  closing  his  connection  with  the  university,  and 
having  nothing  further  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  method,  gave  his 
voice  against  it. 

Still,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  testimonies,  the  pro  or  the 
con,  is  the  more  worthy  of  reliance  involves  something  of  an 
invidiousness  that  one  hardly  cares  to  incur.  It  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  quote  rival  authorities,  even  at  the  dictate  of  fair- 
ness—  authorities  living  and  alike  respectable  —  and  virtually 
to  reject  those  on  one  side  as  suffering  from  a  sort  of  judicial 
blindness,  while  accepting  those  on  the  other  as  having  the 
vision  and  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  are.  At  the  risk, 
therefore,  of  seeming  over-sensitive,  I  prefer  to  put  aside  the 
conflicting  testimonies  as  neutralizing  each  other,  and  generally 
to  reach  the  results  of  employing  the  method  by  applying  to  it, 
as  theoretically  viewed,  a  little  reason  and  common  sense. 

The  theory  of  the  certification  method  resolves  itself,  as  I 
view  it,  into  two  theories  —  the  theory  of  inspection,  and  what 
I  call  the  theory  of  college  criticism  —  each  supplementing  the 
other,  and  forming  with  it  a  sort  of  system.  First,  as  to  the 
inspection  theory.  According  to  this  theory  the  schools  are 
periodically  inspected  by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  that  is, 
they  are  visited  at  set  times  by  the  faculty,  or  some  representa- 
tive of  it,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  done  therein,  and  of  advising  with  the  teachers  respecting 
the  ways    and    means  of  improving   it.     In    this    manner   the 
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teachers  have  impressed  upon  them  an  idea  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  admission  to  college,  and  are  stimulated  to  realize  it. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  theory,  as  I  understand  it. 

Criticising  this  theory  in  the  style  proposed,  I  would  remark 
that  in  schools  near  the  college,  especially  in  those  connected 
with  the  college  and  under  its  control,  inspection  of  the  kind 
described  might  be  fairly  well  carried  on  ;  but  in  schools  remote 
from  the  college  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do 
it  thoroughly,  and  certainly  not  without  considerable  expense. 

It  might  be  that  the  schools  could  be  induced  to  bear  the 
expense,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  seeing  that  the  inspection 
would,  professedly,  be  largely,  if  not  altogether,  for  their  bene- 
fit ;  and  one  can  understand  that  a  school  would  cheerfully  pay 
out  something  to  inspectors  if  it  were  sure  of  a  favorable  report 
from  them.  But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  school 
would  hire  people  to  make  it  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism. 

Schools  nearer  the  college,  therefore,  would  be  visited  oftener 
than  those  further  off,  and  this  would,  of  course,  give  rise  to  a 
difference  of  standard,  or,  rather,  to  no  particular  standard.  To 
inspect  the  schools  thoroughly,  then,  would  involve  a  large  pe- 
cuniary outlay.  But  thoroughly  to  inspect  would  require  the 
services  of  good  inspectors  ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
good  inspectors  —  inspectors  who  know  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  right  methods  of  teaching  them,  and  who  are  able  to  con- 
duct their  inspection  by  the  "  dry  light  "  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
far  easier  to  come  upon  inspectors  who  know  everything  about 
a  subject  except  how  to  teach  it,  or  who  profess  to  know  how 
to  teach  a  subject  upon  the  shortest  possible  acquaintance  with 
it,  or  who  are  prepossessed  in  favor  of  a  school,  or  prejudiced 
against  it,  or  who  are  opinionated,  or  "  hobby-horsical ",  to  use 
an  epithet  of  Sterne's,  or  cranky,  or  infected  with  some  quality 
or  other  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  clarity  or  justness 
of  their  inspection. 

I  have  known  an  inspector  with  a  good  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  with  ability  to  teach  it  well,  if  so  minded,  who  reported 
of  a  teacher,  engaged  in  teaching  the  subject,  that  he  was 
doing  his  work   poorly  ;  and  all   because    the    teacher,   as    the 
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inspector  unconsciously  disclosed,  taught  his  class,  standing 
before  them  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  sometimes  even 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  desk. 

I  have  known  an  inspector  to  compliment  a  teacher  highly  on 
her  method  of  teaching  and  the  proficiency  of  her  class,  when 
three  quarters  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  recitation  at  which  he 
was  present  were  taken  up  by  him  in  a  talk  to  which  he  had 
been  artfully  instigated  by  the  teacher  to  hide  the  deficiencies 
of  her  class,  and  which,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  was  listened  to 
by  teacher  and  pupils  with  well  feigned  admiration. 

I  have  known  an  inspector  who  animadverted  severely  upon 
a  teacher's  conduct  of  his  class,  because,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer, 
the  inspector  inadvertently  put  to  the  class  a  question  with  a 
blunder  in  it,  and  a  bright  pupil  detected  and  exposed  the  blun- 
der, to  the  inspector's  evident  discomfiture.  Now,  the  inspectors 
in  whose  work  these  peculiarities  appeared  were  some  of  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  for  love  or  money.  What  might 
not  be  expected  from  inspectors  of  an  inferior  grade  .''  Of 
course,  all  inspection  is  not  of  this  character.  Let  us  trust 
that  under  the  certification  method,  or  any  other  method,  very 
much  of  it  would  not  be.  But  enough  of  it  under  that  method 
in  all  probability  would  be  —  the  little  rubs  that  one  personality 
gives  another  both  with  and  against  the  grain  bias  more  or  less 
the  judgments  of  the  best  inspectors  —  to  make  a  sound  correct- 
tive  needful  ;  and  that  corrective,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
is  carefully  prepared  written  examinations.  Even  teachers  who 
have  their  classes  constantly  in  hand  cannot  trust  their  impres- 
sion of  the  condition  of  a  class,  when  that  impression  is  derived 
solely  from  the  daily  recitation.  They  find  it  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  give  their  pupils  written  tests,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  their  proficiency.  Surely  written  examina- 
tions would  be  needed  to  correct  or  corroborate  the  opinions  of 
inspectors  who  visit  the  schools  infrequently  and  do  not  stay 
long  when  they  come. 

And  the  setting  of  the  papers  for  such  examinations  should 
be  left  to  the  inspector.  The  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other  of  the  two  ways  of  determining  qualifications,  visitation 
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and  written  examination,  would  have  the  effect  in  due  time  to 
develop  the  inspector  into  an  expert  or  demonstrate  his  incom- 
petency. It  is  the  only  process,  though  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  teacher  and  pupil,  by  which  bad  inspection  can  be 
eliminated,  and  good  inspection  secured. 

But  inspection  in  this  extended  sense  of  the  term  — and  it  is 
inspection  of  this  sort  only  that  can  keep  a  school  up  to  a  high 
standard  —  would  both  on  account  of  its  cost  and  for  other 
reasons  be  impracticable  for  most  colleges,  perhaps  for  all 
colleges.  The  cost  of  it,  in  fact,  would  be  far  greater  than  that 
of  visitation  —  the  kind  of  inspection  contemplated  by  the  certi- 
fication method.  Though  even  if  the  colleges  could  pay  for  it, 
they  would  not,  under  the  certification  method,  be  likely  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  feel  the  need  of  it.  At  any  rate,  they 
would  hardly  feel  the  need  of  it  to  moderate  any  severity  of 
criticism  in  which  their  inspectors  might  indulge.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  of  such  criticism  we  should  expect  to  be,  if  anything, 
in  the  other  direction.  A  main  object,  or,  rather,  the  main 
object  of  the  certification  method,  one  may  confidently  and,  I 
trust,  not  invidiously  assume,  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
college  students  —  a  praiseworthy  object,  it  must  be  admitted, 
if  accomplished  in  the  right  way.  But  one  is  apt  to  be  deceived 
into  thinking  himself  in  the  right  way  when  the  object  aimed 
at  is  a  good  one,  and  the  way  taken  calculated  to  insure  popu- 
larity ;  so  that  an  inspector  having  at  heart  the  filling  up  of  his 
college  would  not  unnaturally  slide  into  leniency  of  criticism, 
the  while  believing  himself  as  severe  as  the  interests  of  truth 
demand.  All  things  considered,  a  school  would  have  to  be  a 
pretty  poor  school  not  to  be  recommended  by  him  as  deserving 
the  privilege  of  certifying  pupils,  provided  its  numbers  were 
considerable,  and  the  community  whence  it  drew  them  fairly 
intelligent  and  well-to-do. 

Nor  would  the  criticism  to  which  students  are  subjected  in 
college,  particularly  in  their  first  year,  be  likely  to  counteract 
this  leniency,  or,  indeed  any  other  faults  into  which  inspection 
or  rather  visitation  might  fall,  though  that  is  the  theory  —  a 
theory,  as  I  have  said,  supplementing  the  inspection  theory  and 
rounding  it  out  into  a  system. 
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Stated  more  explicitly,  the  theory  of  college  criticism,  so  far 
as  I  understand  it,  is  §ome\vhat  as  follows  :  If  students  do  their 
work  well  in  their  first  year  at  college,  it  is  proof  that  they  have 
been  well  trained  at  school ;  and  the  schools  whence  they  come, 
if  on  the  list  of  certifying  schools,  are  to  be  kept  on,  and,  if 
not  on,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  strong  claims  to  be  put  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  students  do  their  work  ill  during  the  first 
year,  it  is  equally  good  proof  that  they  have  been  ill-trained  in 
the  schools  whence  they  come ;  and  such  schools,  if  off  the  list, 
will  be  instructed  that  they  are  not  to  be  put  on,  and,  if  on  the 
list,  will  be  given  to  understand  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
put  off,  unless  they  bestir  themselves  and  do  better.  The  result 
is,  that,  whatever  the  schools  which  are  off  the  list  may  do, 
though  it  is  confidently  expected  they  will  struggle  hard  to  be 
put  on,  the  schools  that  are  on  the  list  will  make  a  more  persis- 
tent effort  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  put  off,  and  will  there- 
by keep  themselves  in  prime  condition. 

Plausible  the  theory  is,  certainly ;  but,  like  the  theory  of  the 
other  part,  obnoxious  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  reduced  strictly  to  practice.  Still,  likelihood  of  being 
reduced  to  practice  is  not  the  only  good  thing  about  a  theory. 
Other  things  there  are  that  a  theory  may  be  good  for  as  well. 
It  may  be  good  to  stimulate  thought.  It  may  be  good  as  an 
offset  to  another  theory  that  one  does  not  fancy,  but  finds  it 
difficult  to  impugn.  It  may  be  good,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to 
gild  practice  withal.  I  knew  a  Southern  planter  who  used  to 
gild  his  practice  of  keeping  slaves  with  the  theory  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  "  I  always  treat  my  negroes,"  he  would  say,  "as  I  should 
wish  to  be  treated  if  I  were  a  negro."  "  Why,  then,"  I  asked, 
"do  you  not  set  them  free  .-^  "  "Because,"  he  replied,  "if  I 
were  a  negro,  I  should  not  wish  to  be  free.  To  make  a  living 
as  a  free  negro,  I  should  have  to  work  too  hard  if  I  went  North, 
and,  if  I  stayed  South  I  should  not  have  enough  to  do.  I 
should  prefer,  therefore,  to  remain  a  slave  with  a  good  master 
such  as  I  am,  who  would  feed,  clothe,  and  house  me,  who  would 
not  overwork  me,  and  would  give  me  a  little  time  to  myself ; 
who  would  take  care  of  me  when  I  was  sick  or  old,  and  when  I 
died  would  decently  bury  me." 
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The  planter  was  a  pious  man  and  the  Golden  Rule  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him.  So  the  theory  in  question,  no  less  than 
its  co-aid,  might  be  a  convenient  means  of  throwing  a  comfort- 
ing halo  round  the  practice  whenever  the  practice  fell  short  of 
the  theory,  as  it  would  be  extremely  likely  to  do  ;  for  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of,  that  practice  under  either  theory  would  be 
so  managed  as  to  accomplish  the  main  end  of  the  certification 
method  —  to  increase,  as  with  good  reason  has  been  assumed, 
the  number  of  college  students. 

The  faculty  of  a  college  must  know  that,  as  the  refusal  to  put 
a  school  on  the  certifying  list  would  have  the  effect  to  lessen  the 
number  of  students  sent  to  the  college  from  that  school,  so  the 
dropping  of  a  school  from  the  list  would  have  the  effect  to  lessen 
the  number  still  more  ;  for,  among  other  things,  the  offence  to 
the  pride  of  the  school  would  be  greater,  and  might  result,  on 
the  part  of  the  school,  not  so  much  in  an  acknowledgment  of 
shortcomings  and  in  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  as  in  acts  of 
retaliation.  The  college  is  not  invulnerable.  Besides,  as  the 
faculty  manage  both  ends  of  the  critical  machine,  passing 
judgment  on  the  schools  directly  as  inspectors  and  indirectly  as 
professors,  they  would  naturally  reluct  from  convicting  them- 
selves in  one  capacity  of  misjudgments  in  the  other.  They 
would  feel  bound  in  consistency  to  run  things  harmoniously. 

And,  then,  the  faculty  being  teachers  themselves  would 
naturally  sympathize  with  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  would 
be  loth  to  injure  the  reputation  of  those  teachers  by  dis- 
crediting their  work.  So  far,  therefore,  from  counteracting 
any  leniency  of  inspection,  the  faculty  in  their  rdle  of  profes- 
sors would  incline  to  be  lenient  themselves.  At  any  rate, 
they  would  exercise  a  "  great  patience "  with  backsliding 
schools.  They  would,  of  course,  remonstrate  with  them,  but 
would  do  it  gently;  would  advise  them,  but  with  delicacy  ;  would 
even  at  times  make  minatory  remarks  to  them,  but  with  cour- 
tesy, all  the  while  holding  on  to  them  with  tenacity,  till  the 
schools  would  come,  in  no  long  time,  to  feel  not  unlike  the  dis- 
obedient boy  who  was  happy  to  know,  from  frequent  iteration, 
that  his  father  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him,  conscious   that  he 
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was  safe  from  castigation  while  the  rod  was  there,  and  having 
no  reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  that  it  would  ever  be 
anywhere  else. 

But  rods  have  to  be  taken  out  of  pickle,  if  boys  are  to  be 
made  to  mind,  and  something  else  besides  polite  deprecation 
and  long-suffering  are  needed  to  keep  schools  up  to   the  mark. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
schools  preparing  for  the  Harvard  examinations.  Teachers  and 
pupils  toil  day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  make 
sure  of  passing  them,  with  "  honors  ",  if  possible,  but  under 
no  circumstances  with  "  conditions."  Conditions  is  a  term  of 
fearful  import  in  schools  that  fit  for  Harvard.  The  thing  it 
stands  for  is  hateful  to  teacher  and  pupil,  makes  the  supervising 
body  merciless,  and  stirs  up  parents  to  wild  and  unreasoning  re- 
sentment. Parents  know  far  too  well  the  meaning  of  conditions 
as  related  to  their  offspring,  however  limited  their  learning  in 
other  respects.  They  may  confound  hexameters  and  hexagons, 
mistake  iota  subscripts  for  digammas,  talk  of  Ash-heels,  and 
Andrew-mash,  and  even  allude  to  the  tremendous  abscess 
Xenophon  was  so  long  in  reducing,  but  they  cannot  be  hocused 
into  thinking  a  condition  in  Greek  or  mathematics  of  no  con- 
sequence. The  honors  their  boy  wins  they  naturally  ascribe  to 
his  ability,  but  any  conditions  imposed  upon  him  they  just  as 
naturally  impute  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  teacher.  No 
wonder  the  teacher  shrinks  from  having  his  pupils  conditioned, 
and  racks  his  own  brains  and  theirs  to  avert  the  dire  calamity. 
Of  course,  what  is  said  of  conditions  applies  with  greater 
force  to  failures.  Indeed,  a  failure  to  get  a  pupil  into  college, 
occurring  in  a  regular  fitting  school,  cannot  be  characterized 
in  terms  of  sufficiently  strong  condemnation.  Had  Dante 
lived  in  these  days,  he  would  no  doubt  have  provided  in  his 
"  Inferno"  a  special  fireplace  at  which  to  toast  those  teachers 
who  undertake  to  get  pupils  into  college,  and  fail  in  the  opera- 
tion. Now,  what  gives  rise  to  all  this  interest,  and  apprehension, 
and  toil,  and  training  .-'  Largely,  if  not  altogether,  the  stimulus  of 
the  examinations  that  have  been  and  are  to  be.  Take  away 
the  stimulus  and  effort  will  be  sure  to  slacken. 
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An  epigrammatic  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  that  every  man  is 
as  lazy  as  he  dares  to  be.  Teachers  will  admit  this  to  be  true 
of  pupils,  and  in  their  confidential  moments  will  admit  it  to  be 
true  even  of  themselves.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  both 
teachers  and  pupils  would  dare  to  be  lazier  in  certifying  schools 
than  in  schools  subject  to  examination  ;  for  in  the  former 
schools  pupils,  even  if  they  fell  but  little  short  of  a  masterful 
inactivity,  would,  if  they  kept  on  the  right  side  of  the  teacher, 
rely  upon  him  to  issue  certificates  in  their  favor ;  and  the 
teacher,  however  easy-going  he  might  be,  would  trust,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  the  craving  of  the  college  for  increase  to  honor 
his  certificates  —  a  trustfulness,  as  already  intimated,  not  likely 
to  be  deceived. 

Add  to  this  inclination  to  faith  without  works  the  pressure 
now  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  teacher  by  influential 
citizens  who  have  dull  or  backward  children  to  advance  —  a 
pressure  aggravated  at  times  by  the  school  authorities  them- 
selves, and  inevitably  in  certain  schools  would  arise  a  state  of 
things  with  which  patience  could  no  longer  virtuously  deal. 
Stringent  measures  would  have  to  be  taken.  To  keep  the  certi- 
fication method  afloat,  some  Jonah  of  a  school  would  have  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  some  school  would  have 
to  be  dropped  from  the  certifying  list.  And  the  fact  is  —  to 
corroborate,  as  I  not  invidiously  may,  a  reasoned-out  result 
with  a  fact  of  testimony  —  the  fact  is  that  schools  have  actually 
been  dropped  from  the  list  of  certifying  schools,  because  their 
work  of  preparing  pupils  for  college  was  so  poor.  I  vividly 
recall  the  virtuous  air  of  rigor  with  which  a  professor  in  a  West- 
ern college  informed  me  that  his  college  had  dropped  a  school 
from  the  list,  because  the  school,  as  he  alleged,  had  fallen  into  so 
lax  a  way  of  doing  things  that  the  faculty  had  not  the  face  to 
keep  it  on  the  list  any  longer. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  —  and  now  we  enter  the  peaceful 
realm  of  facts  admitted  by  both  parties  —  that  when  a  school  is 
thus  dropped  it  by  no  means  suffers  excommunication  from  the 
college.  Its  pupils  are  permitted  to  enter  the  portals  otherwise 
tabooed,  if  they  can  pass  admission    examinations  —  for   it  is 
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examinations  after  all  to  which  the  college  has  recourse  to 
effect  are  formation  ;  and,  if  the  school  under  such  discipline 
brings  forth  works  meet  for  repentance,  it  is  put  upon  the  list 
again. 

Now,  if  the  examination  method  is  better  than  the  certifica- 
tion method  as  a  means  of  bringing  backsliding  schools  to  a  just 
sense  of  their  accountability  —  and  practically  it  seems  to  be  so 
regarded  —  why  is  it  not  a  better  means  of  keeping  them  in  that 
regenerate  condition  .''  and  not  only  backsliding  schools,  but  all 
schools,  whether  they  have  ever  fallen  from  pedagogic  grace  or 
not  }  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  is  a  better  means  ;  and  I  believe, 
further,  that  with  the  amendment  I  have  proposed,  namely,  that 
of  employing  the  school  record  of  a  candidate  to  correct  any 
misjudgments  that  may  arise  from  his  examination,  it  is  the 
best  means,  on  the  whole,  of  determining  whether  candidates 
for  admission  to  college  are  qualified  or  no  t. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  examination  method, 
no  less  than  the  certification  method,  could  be  used,  or  rather 
misused,  to  increase  college  attendance  ;  and  this,  one  might 
imagine,  could  be  effected  in  either  of  two  ways  —  by  making 
the  examination  papers  easy,  or  by  making  them  hard  and  lower- 
ing the  pass  mark.  A  little  reflection,  however,  brings  one  to 
see  that  either  way  would  involve  an  abasement  of  the  standard 
of  admission,  thereby  engendering  in  the  public  mind  a  sus- 
picion that  the  college  was  superficial  in  its  work  ;  and  a  sus- 
picion of  this  nature,  if  it  prevailed  to  any  extent,  would,  to 
say  the  least,  be  fatal  to  increase  of  patronage,  for  Americans 
—  and,  perhaps,  people  generally  —  like  to  be  looked  upon  as 
thoroughly  instructed,  whether  they  are  so  or  not. 

Moreover,  this  inferiority  of  the  examination  method  as  a 
means  of  forcing  growth  in  numbers  could  hardly  fail  sharply 
to  be  contrasted  in  the  business  minds  of  a  college  faculty  — 
and  college  faculties  now-a-days  have  a  keen  eye  for  business  — 
with  the  superiority  for  that  purpose  of  the  certification  method  ; 
so  that  one  could  have  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  schemes 
would  be  selected  by  a  college  eager  for  increase,  particularly  if 
the  college  were  put  to  it  for  money. 
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Again,  it  might  be  said  that  if  each  college  were  to  follow  the 
examination  method,  there  would  be  as  many  different  stand- 
ards of  qualification  as  there  are  colleges.  Very  likely  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  standard  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  it  would  be  greater  than  under  the  certification  method  ; 
and  the  standard  would  be  higher. 

And  this  difference  could  be  lessened  —  lessened,  indeed,  so 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  moment  —  if  the  colleges  would  seriously 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  confer  with  each  other  about  it  in 
a  liberal  spirit. 

No  doubt  many  conferences  would  have  to  be  held,  and  much 
breath  and  ink  expended  before  a  uniform  standard  could  be 
reached.  I  do  not  know  that  this  could  be  helped.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  simpler  or  more  expeditious  way.  True,  a  certifi- 
cate of  admission  to  Harvard  —  a  certificate  based  entirely  upon 
written  examinations  —  admits,  I  am  informed,  to  other  col- 
leges as  well,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  prepara- 
tion implied  in  such  a  certificate  enables  a  candidate  to  pass  the 
examinations  at  other  colleges  ;  and  it  might  be  thought  to 
prove,  at  least  provisionally,  a  not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  as  to  what  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  college 
should  be  —  and  here  I  touch  upon  the  first  of  the  two  interpre- 
tations of  my  subject  —  if  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
would  adopt  the  Harvard  examination  standard. 

Certainly  the  secondary  schools  would  find  their  account  in 
so  doing ;  for,  if  their  pupils  were  fitted  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  Harvard,  they  would  be  equally  well  fitted  to  pass  the 
examinations  at  the  other  colleges,  and  the  schools  would  no 
longer  be  troubled,  as  they  complain  they  now  are,  with  having 
to  lay  out  different  courses  of  study  for  pupils  bound  for  differ- 
ent institutions. 

When  engaged  in  the  business  of  fitting  pupils  for  college,  I 
tried  this  plan  of  uniformity  and  it  worked  to  a  charm.  I  was 
saved  some  confusion  and  much  labor ;  and  those  of  my  pupils 
who  took  examinations  for  admission  to  other  colleges  than 
Harvard  found  with  their  Harvard  preparation  little  difficulty 
in  pulling  through. 
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As  for  the  colleges,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  suggestion  would 

exactly    suit    them.     An    ancient    Greek    writer  remarks    that 

"  being  a  man  he  is  not  surprised  at  anything  a  man  may  do  "  ; 

and  I  am  not  inclined  to  marvel  that  colleges,  as  well  as  men  in 

their  individual  capacity,  are  slow  to  adopt  directly  measures 

which  indirectly  they  approve, 

Francis  A.  Waterhouse. 
English  High  School,  Boston. 


"THEORETICAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PRACTICAL 
FACILITY  IN  ALGEBRA:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT 
IS  EACH  IMPORTANT  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 
COLLEGE?"* 

IT  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  I  undertake  to  speak  upon 
a  subject  apart  from  my  daily  work,  when  there  are  so  many 
here  present  who  have  a  definite  practical  knowledge  about  it. 
The  more  seriously  a  man  tries  to  do  his  life-work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  to  obtain  a  thorough  working  command  of  the 
principles  involved  in  it,  the  deeper  grows  his  respect  for  pro- 
fessional training,  as  such,  in  any  department  of  human  activity, 
and  the  less  willing  he  becomes  to  interpose  suggestions,  on 
matters  foreign  to  his  own  regular  occupations,  to  persons  whose 
daily  life  brings  them  into  close  contact  with  the  problems  on 
which  he  looks  from  afar. 

When  I  gave  a  qualified  consent,  a  long  time  ago,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  the  subject  now  proposed  for  discussion,  I  had 
no  thought  of  presenting  a  formal  paper,  or,  indeed,  of  being 
announced  as  a  prominent  speaker  on  this  occasion  ;  I  had  it 
in  mind  simply  to  present  certain  points  which  might  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  as  springing,  not  from  the  experience  of  the 
teacher,  but  from  the  experience  of  an  examiner. 

In  the  teaching  of  any  mathematical  subject,  — any  elemen- 
tary subject,  most  certainly,  —  there  is  constantly  felt  some  con- 
flict between  the  claims  of  the  theory  and  those  of  the  art. 
One  can  trace  many  fluctuations  in  the  public  opinion  of 
teachers  on  that  question.  There  are  times  when  a  given 
mathematical  subject  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  teachers  too 
much  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of  a  system  of  reasoning. 
There  are  other  times  when  the  theoretical  elements  involved 
appear  to  be  too  much  neglected.     Nobody  can  have  any  doubt 

*  Remarks  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Collgees  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Oct.  15,  1892. 
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with  regard  to  Arithmetic,  that  everybody  must  be  taught  to 
cipher,  but  it  is  quite  a  secondary  question  whether  everybody 
should  be  taught  to  have  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  simple 
principles,  —  and  they  are  not  always  very  simple  principles, — 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  ciphering.  The  art  is  a  necessity  for 
everybody  ;  but  the  science  is  not  a  necessity  for  everybody  ; 
and  yet  the  student  who  means  to  be  a  mathematician  must  not 
neglect  the  science. 

Algebra,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  same  sense  a  necessity.  It 
is  not  in  daily  use  on  the  street.  And  yet  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Algebra  and  of  the  practice  of  Algebra  is  so  widely  spread 
that  even  there  practical  working  may  be  in  some  cases  more 
important  than  the  theory.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  practical  facility,  which  is  of  immense  importance 
to  the  student  who  means  to  go  on  with  mathematical  work, 
can  only  be  acquired  in  childhood, —  at  least,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  —  while  the  highly  abstract  principles  of  Algebra 
may  be  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  younger  student.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  practice  ought  to  be  taught,  and  well 
taught,  even  though  the  theory  has  to  be  in  some  degree 
slighted. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
small  number  and  very  limited  range  of  those  principles  of 
Algebra  which  enter  into  the  elementary  study  of  the  subject. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  how  very  few  points  of  attack  there 
are,  and  how  fully  they  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any 
ordinary  school-boy.  There  are  many  who  have  hardly  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  Algebra  is,  like  Geometry,  a  system  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  not  merely  a  certain  art  of  computa- 
tion,—  an  Algorithm.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  that  was 
hardly  recognized  by  any  teachers  or  any  writers  of  text-books 
but  if  the  young  student  has  not  been  taught  to  perceive  that 
Algebra  is  a  theoretical  system,  as  well  as  Geometry,  he  has 
begun  his  mathematical  studies  with  a  misconception  which 
will  be  sure  to  trouble  him  long  afterwards.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  important  that  those  few  theoretical  principles 
which  enter  into  elementary  Algebra  should  be  strongly  insisted 
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on,  and  that  their  reasons,  as  matters  of  pure  scientific  knowl- 
edge, should  be  clearly  brought  to  the  understanding  of  the 
student. 

Now,  what  are  those  principles  ?  They  are  very  few  in 
number.  I  think  that  they  may  be  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  com- 
prised in  this  list  :  — 

1.  The  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  negative  sign 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  combination  of  signs. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  exponents. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  fractions. 

4.  The  various  reductions  of  equations  (transposition,  free- 
ing from  fractions,  etc.). 

Now  the  reasons  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  princi- 
ples of  Algebra  are  simple  reasons.  I  do  not  say  that  they  may 
not  be  understood  by  advanced  mathematicians,  in  connection 
with  other  broader  principles,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  quite 
beyond  the  intelligence  of  the  school-boy  ;  but  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  young  student  to  understand  in  a  real  manner  the 
reasons  which  are  involved  in  all  those  principles,  and  to  under- 
stand them  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  up  higher 
questions  of  analysis  with  the  right  kind  of  intelligence  and  ex- 
pectation. 

The  reasons  which  are  involved  in  algebraical  principles  are 
matters  which  can  hardly  be  touched  at  examination.  I  have 
sometimes  in  former  years  placed  some  such  question  on  an 
examination  paper,  chiefly  because  the  examination  paper  is 
addressed  not  merely  to  the  student  but  to  the  teacher.  But  of 
course  such  a  question  is  of  very  little  value  in  a  real  examina- 
tion. It  is  hardly  possible  to  frame  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
not  be  answered  by  a  guess.  Therefore,  I  have  of  late  discon- 
tinued that  practice,  or  have  very  rarely  used  it,  or  have  em- 
ployed it  only  indirectly.  But  will  you  allow  me  to  say  to 
you  that  that  is  not  because  I  cease  to  lay  stress,  in  my  own 
mind,  upon  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the  early  study  of 
Algebra.  It  is  partly  because  I  have  felt  that  there  was  less 
need  of  a  prompting  on  that  side. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  supposing  that,  because  the  rules 
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and  principles  involved  in  a  mathematical  method  have  been 
well  taught  and  understood,  a  very  limited  amount  of  applica- 
tion of  those  rules  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  remaining  ground. 
One  might  as  well  say  that,  in  teaching  a  child  to  read,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  him  the  theoretical  preliminary  knowl- 
edge,—  the  elements  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the  formation  of 
syllables,  —  out  of  which  the  whole  art  of  reading  may  be 
developed.  Something  more  is  necessary.  He  must  be  drilled 
by  constant  repetition  in  the  actual  art  of  reading,  of  seeing 
combinations  of  letters  as  words,  until  he  does  this  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  can  do  it  with  pleasure.  Now,  the  art  of 
Algebra  is  merely  the  art  of  reading,  with  reference  to  the 
higher  mathematical  analysis.  It  is  the  needful  preliminary  to 
all  advance  in  mathematics,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  it  that  the  art  of  reading  does  to  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science.  It  is  the  art  which  the  young  student  must  have  really 
and  practically  mastered,  so  that  he  can  use  it  not  only  with 
ease  but  with  some  pleasure,  with  the  pleasure  that  any  young 
person  feels  in  the  use  of  a  new  machine,  whatever  it  may  be, 
whether  he  is  also  interested  in  it  from  the  purely  intellectual 
point  of  view  or  not. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  examination  papers  have  been 
framed  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  sometimes  been  complained 
of  as  too  hard  or  too  long.  Of  course  all  teachers  will  remem- 
ber that  in  order  to  pass  a  good  examination  paper  perfection 
is  not  required.  The  whole  paper  does  not  have  to  be  worked 
in  a  perfect  manner  in  order  that  the  student  may  pass.  The 
student  may  show  his  knowledge  of  Algebra  even  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful work  on  a  particular  question ;  or  he  may  show  that  he 
has  no  real  knowledge.  The  paper  ought  to  be  framed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  best  teacher  and  the 
best  student ;  it  ought  to  give  an  advantage  to  him  who  has 
been  most  wisely  drilled ;  but  it  is  practical  skill,  as  well  as 
abstract  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  tested  ;  the  question  is 
whether  the  student,  not  merely  has  heard  of  and  studied  certain 
methods  and  operations,  but  whether  he  has  them  at  immediate 
command,  and  can  apply  them  with  facility,  with  the  self-confi- 
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dence  based  on  habit,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity. 
Unless  he  can  do  that,  he  is  not  truly  qualified  to  go  on  with 
mathematical  work.  And,  let  me  add,  unless  he  can  do  that, 
he  has  not  really  received  the  intellectual  training  that  is  to  be 
derived  from  elementary  mathematical  study. 

I  think  we  do  not  always  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  train- 
ing which  is  derived  from  the  study  of  Algebra.  Nobody  doubts 
it  in  the  case  of  Geometry.  Indeed,  I  think  it  has  sometimes 
been  exaggerated,  especially  where  the  Geometry  meant  is  of 
the  antiquated  form,  and  in  the  antiquated  spirit.  But  do  we 
not  constantly  see,  in  our  experience  with  students,  that  the 
training  in  algebraical  methods  of  thinking  and  working  has 
had  an  important,  stimulating,  and  elevating  effect  on  the  mind, 
in  making  it  easier  for  the  mind  to  deal  with  all  abstract  rela- 
tions, and  to  separate  in  any  question  the  essential  from  the 
incidental .''  Now,  it  is  only  by  actual  practice  in  algebraic 
work,  it  is  only  by  that  familiarity  that  comes  from  long-con- 
tinued and  constant  practice,  that  this  important  intellectual 
effect  can  be  experienced. 

I  have  enumerated  a  few  theoretical  principles  which  enter 
into  the  elementary  study  of  Algebra.     Let  me  speak  in  detail 
of  some  of  those  forms  and  operations  with  which  I  think  the 
student  ought  to  be  made  practically  familiar.     The  essential 
point  of  Algebra  is  in   symbolizing  all  quantities  by  letters. 
The  fundamental  habit  of  mind  which  Algebra  ought  to  form 
with  reference  to  further  mathematical  study  is  that  of  repre- 
senting all  quantities  by  letters,  and  of  regarding  all  quantities, 
even  those  which  are  regarded  as  fixed  in  a  given   problem,  as 
capable  of  assuming  any  values  whatever.     Hence,  the  student 
ought  to  be  drilled  in    literal    analysis,   in    solutions  of  literal 
equations,  and  not  confine  himself  too  much  to  those  in  which 
the  known  quantities  are  numerically  given.     The  reduction  of 
equations  which  are  entirely  literal,  the  solution  of  such  equa- 
tions, the  combination  of  such  equations,  are  matters  on  which 
great  stress  ought  to  be  laid,  and  in  which  many  text-books  are 
defective,  though  sometimes  excellent  in  other  respects.     Com- 
binations of  quadratic  equations,  their  solution,  and  especially 
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the  double  character  of  solutions,  are  also  matters  which  ought 
to  be  famihar,  by  constant  practice,  to  the  student.  He  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  drop  one  of  his  solutions.  In  combina- 
tions of  fractions  we  have  another  subject  in  which  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  great  many  examples  should  be  done,  and  in  which 
valuable  collections  of  examples  exist  in  many  text-books.  The 
methods  of  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multi- 
ple should  also  be  fully  at  the  command  of  the  student.  Then 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  elementary  operations,  which,  of  course, 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  practical  knowledge  of  Algebra :  the 
practice  of  the  four  rules  and  the  practice  of  the  principle  of 
proportion.  These  are  some  of  the  operations  in  which  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  a  great  deal 
of  practice. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  this  morning  to  say  a  few  words  in 
an  absolutely  informal  manner  on  the  subject  which  the  com- 
mittee have  asked  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice.  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  in  the  programme  which  was  sent  me,  that  my  name  was 
put  forward  so  prominently  as  to  suggest  a  more  systematic 
discussion  than  I  have  been  able  to  present.  My  time  is  so 
absolutely  filled  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  make  the  preparation  which  ought  to  be  made  to 
address  an  audience  of  specialists  on  a  subject  connected  with 
their  specialty.  I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  dropped  some  sug- 
gestions which  may  lead  to  discussion,  and  may  possibly  be 
valuable,  when  reflected  upon  later,  to  some  of  those  whom  I 

see  before  me. 

J.  M.  Peirce. 

Harvard  University. 


HERBARTIAN   LITERATURE   IN    ENGLISH. 

Part  IL 

This  concludes  the  works  on  Herbartian  Pedagogics  which  I 
have  been  able  to  review*  ;  I  understand  that  the  following  also 
are  published,  but  I  have  not  seen  them,  and  can  only  add  their 
titles,  with  an  apology  in   case   of  error  : 

Herbart's  Life  (three  articles  in  New  England  Journal  of 
Education,  by  Miss  Smith)  ; 

A  translation  of  Herbarfs  Psychology,  hy  Miss  M.  K.  Smith, 
published  in  the  International  Educational  Series ; 

Outlines  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  by  Messrs.  Noss  and 
Lukens  (published  at  Pittsburg,  1890),  the  latter  part  being  an 
exposition  of  Herbartian  pedagogics  in  simple  form  ; 

A  Geography  Plan  for  the  Grades  of  the  Common  School,  and 
Pioneer  Stories  for  the  Third  and  Fo7crth  Grades,  both  by  Dr. 
McMurry,  and  published  at  Winona,  1891. 

These  last  two  may  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  the  second 
task  which  lies  before  the  Herbartians  :  that  of  applying  the 
principles  of  Herbartian  instruction  to  the  various  branches  of 
the  curriculum,  and  again  to  these,  varied  by  the  many  grades 
and  types  of  the  American  school.  The  magnitude  of  this  task 
may  be  better  estimated  when  it  is  observed  that  after  all  these 
years,  the  work  is  only  partially  done  in  Germany  itself  for  the 
Volkschulen,  and  scarcely  at  all  for  the  Realschnlen  or  the 
Gymnasia.  It  involves  the  production  of  series  upon  series  of 
schemes  of  lessons,  not  mainly  books  for  boys,  but  books  for 
their  teachers,  dealing  with  every  year  of  the  school-boy's  life, 
and  associating  every  branch  of  instruction  with  every  other  in 

*  A  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Findlay  says,  "  Please  add  to  my  list  of  books 
the  following  note  :  Prince's  Methods  in  the  Schools  of  Germany  (Lee  and  Shepard, 
Boston),  contains  a  chapter  on  The  Herbartian  Schools.  It  is  very  brief,  but  it 
brings  out  the  main  features  of  the  Herbart-Ziller  Pddagogik  very  clearly.  It  con- 
cludes with  three  examples  of  lessons." 
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proper  rank,  according  to   the  foundation  principles  which   are 
indicated  by  the  formulae  Atiszvahl  der  Stoffes  and  Konzejitration 
der  Lehrfdchcr.     For  each  country  and  for  each  era  of  civiliza- 
tion this  work  must  be  done  afresh,  for  the  first  principle  of  the 
Herbartian  doctrine  is  that  the  selection  of  material  must  be 
differentiated  by  the  environment  of  historical  tradition  and  of 
culture  possessed  by  those  to  whom  the  material  is   offered. 
The  third  duty  which  we  have  indicated*  may  not  seem   to 
others  to  be  so  important  an  obligation  as  it  does  to  the  present 
writer,  who  is   more  familiar  with   conservative  England,  than 
with  young  and  receptive   America.     For  surely  the   country 
which  has  already  welcomed  so  much  of  German  pedagogics,  on 
the    one  hand,  in    its   Universities,  by  adopting  the   Seminar 
system,  and  at  the  other  extreme,   among  the  little  ones,  by 
adopting  the  Kindergarten  (an  orphan  driven  from  its  father- 
land ! )  —  such  a  country,  greedy  in   the  acquirement  and  gen- 
erous in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gifts  which  Germany  has 
to  bestow,  will  lend  an  open  ear  to  the  message  of   Herbart. 
Nevertheless  this  work  of  reconciliation  will  be  needed.     Expe- 
rience proves  that,  everywhere,  secondary  teachers  are  a  most 
conservative  body  of  men,  and  probably,  even  in  the  States,  they 
show  some  conformity  to  the  type.     What  is  needed,  in  order 
to   win   them    over   to    a   thorough,  scientific    investigation   of 
pedagogics,  is   to   exhibit   the  work   of  the   great   teachers,  of 
Froebel  and  of  Pestalozzi,  no  less  than  of  Herbart,  from   the 
most  general   standpoint ;    to  show,   that  is  to   say,   that   the 
peculiar  cult  of  these  "  schools  "  is  not  really  peculiar  at  all,  but 
that  they  all  alike  rest  upon  that  common  groundwork  of  prin- 
ciples which  creates  the  ideal  and  inspires  the  energy  of  the 
earnest  teacher  everywhere.     I  desire  to  urge  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  the  need  of  introducing   the   Herbartian   pedagogics 
from  this  standpoint,  trying  to  bring  the  principles  of  the  school 
into  accord  with   the  methods  and   principles  which  at  present 
occupy  the  ground,  so  far  as  such  a  union  is  possible.     In  this, 
as  in  the  system  of  Froebel,  there  is  much  that  is  new ;  there  is 
also  much  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

*  See  p.  48o^in  our  last  issue. 
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I  have  recently  been  reading  some  of  our  English  authorities 
on  education,  —  Arnold,  Bain,  Fitch  and  others,  and  am  as- 
tonished to  find  how  mugh  Herbart  has  in  common  with  them  ; 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  ideas  which  they  have 
only  dimly  foreshadowed,  and  which  they  have  seldom  brought 
to  the  test  of  experience,  are,  with  Herbart,  not  only  sharply  de- 
fined, but  fully  developed  into  an  organized,  a  full-armed,  system 
of  instruction.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  teacher  needs. 
General  notions  and  sentiments  about  children  and  their  treat- 
ment, stray  hints  as  to  management  and  method,  —  of  these  we 
have  too  many.  The  time  has  come  for  something  more  com- 
plete, more  systematic,  more  scientific,  and  this  the  Herbar- 
tians  offer  us.  Every  profession  and  business  is  now  being 
managed  with  some  idea  of  continuous  purpose,  based  upon  the 
results  of  wide  experience  and  of  scholarly  research  ;  it  is  high 
time  that  the  work  of  the  teacher,  in  every  grade  of  school, 
should  conform  to  the  demand  of  the  age. 

In  America,  as  in  Germany,  the  Herbartian  pedagogics  will 
help  to  meet  this  demand,  not  by  thrusting  aside  the  efforts  of 
earlier  teachers,  but  by  gathering  together  all  that  is  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  finding  for  it  a  suitable  place  in  the  finished 
scheme. 

Finally,  we  described  one  final  task  to  be  performed  by  the 
Herbartians,  the  most  delicate  of  all.  The  Herbartian  system 
has  not  only  to  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  American  teach- 
ers, but  it  will  need  development,  criticism,  revision.  Since 
Herbart's  own  time,  it  has  undergone  this  healthy  process  in 
Germany,  and  in  a  new  country,  regarded  by  other  eyes,  it  must 
suffer  still  further  change.  Let  me  urge  the  importance  of 
breadth  of  view  in  treating  new  systems  of  instruction,  for  we 
have  lately  had  a  striking  example  of  the  harm  that  can  result 
from  the  opposite  attitude.  Many  English  teachers  have  re- 
cently been  to  Sweden  to  learn  the  Salomon  system  of  carpen- 
try instruction  called  Sloyd.  They  have  taken  a  wise  step  in 
studying  the  system,  for  manual  training  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected, and  the  Norse  teachers  offer  a  sound  method  of  instruc- 
tion.    But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Sloydists  for  their  system  has 
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passed  all  bounds.  Many  of  them  would  have  us  believe  that 
in  this  particular  course  of  manual  exercise  is  contained  a  new 
gospel  of  education  ;  lecturers  on  this  system  have  bewildered 
English  audiences  by  the  catalogues  of  virtues  —  in  soul,  mind, 
and  body  —  which  the  pupil  who  works  through  these  models 
will  acquire.  Some  of  these  enthusiasts  refused  to  allow  the 
smallest  value  to  other  teachers,  who  were  not  of  Salomon  ;  or 
to  other  materials  than  wood.  In  the  old  days,  "Nothing  like 
leather"  was  the  dominie's  cry.  Now,  it  seems,  we  must  say. 
Nothing  like  wood !  Naturally,  great  harm  has  been  done  : 
the  conservatives  who  are  ever  ready  to  raise  a  laugh  at  educa- 
tional theory  have  pointed  to  this  sudden  mania  for  woodwork 
as  a  sample  of  pedagogic  methods,  and  the  progress  of  manual 
training  has  been  checked  by  the  bigotry  as  much  as  it  has  been 
furthered  by  the  devotion  of  its  Sloyd  advocates.  There  have 
been  symptoms,  I  gather,  that  the  Kintergarten  movement  may 
suffer  from  the  same  cause,  both  in  America  and  England. 

Now  the  only  cure  for  this  unbalanced,  feverish  devotion  is 
to  adopt  from  the  outset  a  critical  attitude.  We  believe,  theo- 
retically, in  evolution  ;  let  us  practice  our  faith  by  submitting 
our  schools  of  pedagogic  thought  to  the  universal  law.  It  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  sketch,  even  in  out- 
line, a  criticism  of  the  Herbartian  system,  even  if  the,  present 
writer  felt  himself  equal  to  the  task.  Such  a  work  must  be 
done  by  a  thinker  and  teacher,  who  is  familiar  both  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  system,  and  also  with  the  political  and  social 
forces  which  are  moulding  the  present  generation.  We  may, 
however,  with  diffidence,  venture  to  suggest  some  lines  on 
which  such  a  criticism  should  proceed. 

And  first,  as  a  matter  of  history,  Herbart's  work  is  more  than 
fifty  years  old.  Tht  Allgememe  Pddagogik  "^diS  written  in  1806, 
before  Waterloo,  before  Darwin  ;  Herbart  himself  died  in  1841. 
The  world  has  not  stood  still  since  then,  and  the  world  of 
America  and  England  to-day  is  probably  as  different  from  Ger- 
many in  the  forties,  as  it  is  from  the  England  of  George  III. 
It  is  true  that  the  followers  of  Herbart  have  revised  both  his 
philosophy  and  his  pedagogics,  but  they  have  not  revised  them 
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to  suit  the  modern  needs  of  the  English  speaking  race.  There 
appears  on  the  surface  one  striking  difference  between  the  world 
in  which  Herbart  lived  (or,  we  may  say,  the  world  in  which 
Arnold  lived)  and  ours.  The  children  who  received  education 
eighty  years  ago  came  from  the  leisured  classes,  and  had  leisure 
to  study,  to  cultivate  the  mind  regardless  of  future  aims  in  life. 
Now  whether  the  teacher  likes  to  face  the  fact  or  not,  no  lei- 
sured class  exists  to-day  :  deny  it  who  will,  the  statement  must 
be  upheld  that  the  increased  intensity  of  life  has  destroyed  as  a 
class  that  type  of  society  which  can  be  educated  at  leisure. 
One  result  is  (as  I  have  hinted  above  in  discussing  President 
De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method)  that  we  must  revise  the  terms 
in  which  we  describe  our  aim  in  education  :  we  must  hold  as 
firmly  as  ever  by  our  watchward,  "Education  that  makes  for 
character,"  but  we  must  develop  a  character,  not  so  much  of  the 
reflective,  spiritual,  meditative  type,  as  a  character  ready  for 
action,  already  practised  in  the  active  life  of  the  school  and  so 
able  at  once  to  join  in  the  sterner  warfare  beyond  the  school 
bounds.  Doubtless  Herbart  expresses  this  idea,  as  a  part  of 
his  theory,  and  his  followers  have  to  some  extent  yielded  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  but  he  who  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  a 
new  age,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  to  it.  This  influence  is 
here  and  is  upon  us,  both  in  England  and  America.  The  cry 
for  manual  training,  for  technical  instruction,  for  a  practical 
schooling  is  in  substance  a  demand  that  the  teacher  shall  fit  the 
child  to  bear  the  increasing  burdens  of  a  more  intense  and 
active  generation.  He  must  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  For- 
merly he  had  to  train  the  child  simply  to  be  virtuous  and  intel- 
ligent ;  how  he  produced  this  result  mattered  little,  so  long  as 
this  noble  ideal  was  achieved  ;  so  long  as  the  school-boy  could 
read  and  cipher,  little  more  instruction  of  the  technical  kind 
was  demanded.  Arnold  and  Herbart  could  wander  with  their 
pupils  at  will  over  the  pleasant  paths  of  history  and  of  poetry, 
caring  little  for  the  claims  of  a  life  where  pressure  was  unknown. 
But  we  are  in  a  new  world.  We  have  to  achieve  the  same  ideal  ; 
our  pupils  must  be  equally  virtuous  and  equally  intelligent,  but  . 
they  must  be  something  more.     They  must  be  fitted  with  the 
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tools  with  which  we  work.  They  must  know  a  foreign  language 
or  two,  and  must  really  know  them ;  they  must  understand  the 
laws  of  the  natural  world,  and  be  ready  to  apply  them  ;  and 
their  hands  must  be  capable  of  something  else  besides  throw- 
ing a  ball,  or  holding  a  bat. 

Now  we  can  conceive  of  an  Herbartian  or  a  Froebelian,  who, 
having  acquired  "the  letter"  of  his  master's  teaching  without 
the  spirit,  might  resist  this  new  tendency  and  denounce  it  as 
degrading  to  the  ethical  aims  of  scientific  pedagogics.  Resting 
his  argument  upon  the  strict  terms  of  Herbartian  doctrine,  he 
would  denounce  technical  instruction  as  a  bread-and-butter 
study,  "  acquired  for  the  mere  sake  of  profit."*  By  so  doing  he 
would  not  succeed  in  checking  the  rising  tide,  but  he  would 
pervert  it  into  dangerous  channels.  Whether  we  approve  it  or 
not,  the  coming  generation,  by  us  or  by  others,  will  be  taught 
at  school  to  prepare  for  active  life.  If  we,  with  our  hold  upon 
ideal  and  our  knowledge  of  theory,  offer  ourselves  for  the  task, 
it  will  be  entrusted  to  us,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  achieve 
the  double  purpose,  faithful  alike  to  the  claims  of  a  noble  tra- 
dition and  to  the  needs  of  the  present  age.  But  if  we  stand 
aside,  others  will  take  our  place  who  know  nothing  of  Herbart 
or  of  Arnold,  and  who  care  nothing  for  our  ethical  ideals. 

Herbart  is  eternally  right.  The  message,  which  he  delivered 
to  his  country  in  a  period  of  political  and  social  materialism,  taught 
that  in  the  school  as  in  the  world,  character,  righteousness, 
virtue  are  the  only  current  coin.  The  message  is  equally  needed 
now ;  let  his  voice  be  heard  again,  speaking  in  our  English  lan- 
guage. And  yet,  the  message  is  familiar  to  our  ears.  In  New 
England  and  in  old  England  alike,  the  ideal  of  the  school  has 
always  been  ethical  :  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness has  been  the  first  and  last  lesson  to  our  children  ;  we  shall 
welcome  Herbart  all  the  more  because  he  will  show  us,  better 
than  before,  how  this  supreme,  this  holy,  service  should  be 
performed. 

We  will  follow  Herbart  then,  as  we  follow  all  the  great  and 

*  Felkin's  translation  of  Herbart,  p.  84. 
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good  men  who  teach  the  teacher,  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the 
spirit  ;  revising  their  conclusions  in  accordance  with  the  best 
philosophy  of  our  country  and  our  age. 

After  criticizing  in  this  way  the  aim  of  education,  as  enun- 
ciated by  Herbart,  we  might  proceed  to  deal  on  similar  lines 
with  the  other  distinctive  feature  of  his  pedagogics,  for  example 
with  the  choice  of  a  curriculum  ;  but  we  have  already  carried 
this  paper  to  sufficient  length  and  our  purpose  is  fulfilled  if  we 
have  indicated  the  need  for  criticism,  for  revision  which  should 
accompany  any  attempt  to  engraft  the  Herbartian  system  upon 
the  pedagogics  at  present  holding  the  field  in  England  or  in 
America. 

J.    J.     FiNDLAY. 
University  of  Jena,  August,  1892. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory- 
Schools,  to  whose  recent  meeting  much  space  is  given  in  this 
number,  has  an  interesting  history.  Eight  years  ago  the  move- 
ment among  the  New  England  colleges  toward  an  increase  of 
admission  requirements,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  press  somewhat  severely  on  the  prepara- 
tory schools.  Those  requirements  were  fixed  by  the  college 
authorities  with  little  apparent  consideration  for  the  teachers 
whose  burdens  were  thereby  increased.  There  was,  however, 
one  notable  exception  :  Harvard  did,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
invite  a  number  of  principals  of  contributory  schools  to  a  con- 
ference for  consultation.  Perhaps  it  was  this  very  conference 
that  aroused  the  feeling  we  are  about  to  mention.  Certainly, 
when  in  April,  1884,  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Classi- 
cal and  High  School  Teachers'  Association  met  for  their  annual 
discussion,  the  need  for  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  col- 
leges and  the  preparatory  schools  was  deeply  felt.  Before  the 
meeting  closed  the  secretary  was  requested  by  vote  to  propose 
to  the  heads  of  the  New  England  colleges  a  conference  with 
the  preparatory  teachers  for  the  mutual  consideration  of  exist- 
ing difficulties.  The  proposition  seems  to  have  made  little 
impression  on  the  colleges  at  first,  for  a  year  later  the  Secretary 
reported  that  but  one  reply  had  been  received  by  him  in  answer 
to  the  letters  written  as  requested.  The  preparatory  teachers 
then  went  to  work  in  another  way.  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  with  full  power  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
posed conference.  The  three  gentlemen  thus  appointed,  Mr. 
Tetlow,  Mr.  Collar,  and  one  other,  had  personal  interviews  and 
correspondence  with  several  college  presidents  and  found  them 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  Subsequently  the  leading 
preparatory  principals  were  consulted  in  the  same  way.  Very 
soon  the  committee  felt  encouraged  to  organize  a  conference  of 
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a  semi-private  nature,  to  occur  in  the  following  October  (1885). 
About  fifty  invitations  were  sent  out,  equally  divided  between 
representatives  of  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  general 
public  was  not  invited,  but  ample  provision  was  made  for  reports 
by  the  daily  press.  On  the  appointed  day,  Oct.  16,  1885,  the 
delegates  from  the  colleges  and  the  schools  assembled  at  the 
Public  Latin  School  in  Boston.  Papers  were  presented  by 
President  Porter,  of  Yale,  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Academy^ 
Andover,  Prof.  Fay,  of  Tufts  College,  and  Dr.  Keep,  of  Nor- 
wich Free  Academy.  The  discussions  were  animated,  and  un- 
expectedly developed  a  most  cordial  feeling  of  sympathy  between 
the  teachers  in  the  two  groups  of  institutions  represented.  As 
the  time  to  adjourn  grew  near,  upon  report  of  a  committee  of 
which  President  Porter  was  chairman,  a  permanent  organization 
was  effected  under  the  name  which  the  association  now  retains. 

Some  features  of  the  constitution  have  been  modified,  but  the 
general  plan  and  practical  working  of  the  organization  have  not 
materially  changed.  Each  year  has  seen  a  reunion  of  members 
from  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  each  gathering  has  strength- 
ened the  ties  of  acquaintanceship  and  sympathy  among  them. 
The  sessions  were  originally  held  upon  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning,  but  after  a  time  an  address  was  added  for 
Friday  evening,  and  later,  this  was  followed  by  a  social  gather- 
ing of  a  simple  kind,  that  opportunities  for  acquaintance  and 
conversation  might  be  more  ample.  From  fifty  members  the 
number  has  increased  to  nearly  two  hundred.  As  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  policy  has  been  to  keep  the  representation  of  the 
colleges  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  schools,  though,  of  course, 
the  number  of  schools  in  New  England  is  far  larger  than  that 
of  the  colleges.  The  meetings  have  always  been  rich  in  thought 
and  abundant  in  practical  suggestions  of  help.  The  very  nar- 
rowness of  the  educational  field  covered  has  doubtless  inten- 
sified the  interest. 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  conference  of  1885  was 
this: 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  college  presidents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  preparatory  schools   earnestly  appeal   to 
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the  colleges  for  concerted  action  on  their  part  in  order  to  secure 
uniform  requisitions  in  all  subjects  and  authors  in   which   they 
•  have  a  common  requirement." 

Other  resolutions  looking  toward  unity  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  colleges  were  adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
present  these  resolutions  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New 
England,  which  was  to  meet  later  in  the  same  month  at  Dart- 
mouth. At  this  later  meeting,  Oct.  28,  1885,  in  answer  to 
these  resolutions,  there  was  appointed  a  committee  "  to  try  to 
unite  all  the  New  England  colleges  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Admission  Examinations."  Through  the  action 
of  this  committee,  which  consisted  of  President  Eliot,  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock,  and  Professor  Poland,  delegates  from  thirteen 
colleges  met  at  Harvard  in  April,  1886,  and  formulated  rules 
for  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  which  rules  were  rati- 
fied by  the  colleges  before  the  end  of  the  following  September. 
The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  Boston,  December 
28,  1886. 

The  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission 
Examinations,  as  this  body  is  styled,  now  consists  of  fifteen 
delegates  from  as  many  colleges,  each  serving  three  years. 
Five  members  retire  each  year.  There  is  a  permanent  secre- 
tary with  a  salary.  The  expenses,  which  must  not  exceed  six 
hundred  dollars,  are  met  by  assessments  upon  the  several  col- 
leges in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  Freshman  class  last 
admitted.  The  functions  of  this  body  are  "  to  consider  and 
recommend  to  the  several  faculties  such  measures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  expedient  to  maintain  and  promote  uniform- 
ity in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college."  Full  liberty 
of  action  is  reserved  to  each  Faculty,  however.  The  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  has  a 
regular  medium  of  conference  with  the  Commission  in  its 
Committee  to  Confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations. 

Thus  we  have  set  in  order  before  us  all  the  machinery  by 
which  the  preparatory  teachers  and  the  college  authorities  in 
New    England    carry    on    discussions    and    investigations    into 
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questions  of  mutual  interest,  and  ultimately  put  into  execution 
the  suggestions  which  have  met  with  due  approval.  The  most 
complete  work,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  accomplished  in 
English  and  in  the  Modern  Languages,  in  both  of  which  sub- 
jects special  conferences  have  been  organized  by  the  Com- 
mission with  beneficial  results.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
these  agencies,  as  their  vision  shall  grow  clearer  by  experience 
and  their  powers  shall  become  adequately  enlarged,  will  ulti- 
mately render  even  more  important  services  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  America.  Mean- 
while a  similar  work  has  begun  in  the  Middle  States  and  in 
Ohio  with  promise  of  success,  and  from  the  far  West  interested 
inquiries  are  coming.  Early  in  November  the  heads  of  all  pre- 
paratory schools  affiliated  with  the  new  University  of  Chicago 
are  to  meet  for  conference  with  the  president  of  that  institution. 
The  organization  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  at  Saratoga,  with  its 
appropriation  of  $2500  for  use  in  arranging  conferences  by  de- 
partments of  instruction  of  teachers  in  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  is  another  splendid  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit. 
Many  eyes  are  turned  with  hope  toward  its  meeting  in  the 
present  month,  and  the  proposed  special  conferences  in  the 
winter  holidays.  We  may  all  rejoice  that  the  movement  so 
cautiously  begun  amid  apparent  difficulties  less  than  a  decade 
ago  has  had  so  rapid  and  so  healthful  a  development,  until  it 
bids  fair  to  result  in  benefits  even  National  in  their  extent  and 
importance. 


NEWS   FROM    ABROAD. 

FRANCE. 
FREE  EDUCATION   FOR  GIRLS, 

The  French  school  year  closes  in  the  first  fortnight  of  August  with 
examinations  and  contests,  prizes  and  crowns.  From  that  time  until 
the  middle  of  October  there  is  no  educational  news  in  the  country. 
Serious  discussions  on  the  system  of  examination  and  prize-giving, 
carried  to  their  last  limit  m  France,  may  be  heard  for  a  few  days  after 
the  last  of  the  closing  ceremonies,  then  there  is  almost  absolute 
silence  on  educational  topics  until  the  rejitne  in  October. 

In  default  of  current  news  1  have  been  looking  up  the  chances  which 
the  French  girl  has  in  Paris,  for  a  public  education.  The  majority  of 
French  girls,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  are  educated  either  by  masters 
at  home  combined  with  lecture  courses  in  town,  or  in  pensions  or 
convents.  But  either  system  is  expensive.  What  opportunity  is  there 
for  a  girl  who  wants  a  good  education  but  has  little  money  to  pay  for 
it  ?  The  French  Republic  gives  her  a  better  chance,  I  think,  than  is 
usually  believed  by  foreigners. 

Passing  the  maternal  and  primary  schools,  which  are  absolutely 
free,  books  and  other  supplies  being  furnished,  —  and  lunches  as  well 
in  many  places  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  cents,  —  let  us  begin  at  the 
point  where  what  is  called  in  France  secondary  education  begins, 
that  is  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  with  an  instruction  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  pupil  in  the  first  year  of  the  Grammar  Grade  in 
America. 

Until  1881  the  French  Government  did'nothing  for  a  girl's  secondary 
education.  It  left  her  at  twelve  years  of  age  with  what  instruction 
the,  at  that  time,  very  inferior  primary  schools  had  given  her,  to  get 
what  more  she  could  in  any  way  she  could.  In  that  year,  in  response 
to  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  Dec.  21,  1880,  —  a  law  resulting  from  a 
bill  proposed  by  M.  Camille  See  in  1879,  —  a  course  of  secondary 
education  for  girls  was  planned.  The  girls'  colleges  and  lyc^es^  now 
supported  by  the  French  Government,  are  the  outcome  of  the  law. 

In  the  whole  of  France  there  are  twenty-four  of  these  colleges  for 
girls,  and  twenty-seven  lycees ;  three  of  the  latter  are  at  Paris,  and 
may  be    taken  as    types  of    the    institutions.     They   are    known   as 
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the  Lycees  Fdnelon,  Moliere,  and  Racine.  The  instruction  is  not 
entirely  free  unless  the  pupil  receives  as  a  reward  for  superior  work  a 
bourse^  that  is,  a  free  scholarship,  though  the  charges  are  never  very 
heavy  and  always  much  less  than  the  actual  expense. 

An  entrance  examination  is  required.  The  pupil  is  usually  an 
externe^  that  is,  a  day  pupil,  though  the  law  allows  ititernes  or  boarders 
to  be  taken.  This  liberty  to  receive  day  pupils  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  French  ideas.  The  whole  weight  of  custom,  sense  of  propriety, 
even  sense  of  safety,  has,  until  recently,  demanded  that  girls,  as  well 
as  boys,  should,  up  to  the  university  period,  be  kept  in  institutions  as 
internes.  The  present  arrangement  for  the  girls'  lyce'es  was  only  made 
after  a  severe  contest  which  at  times  threatened  to  kill  the  bill. 

The  course  in  these  schools  covers  five  years  divided  into  two 
periods  of  three  and  two  years  respectively.  The  backbone  of  the 
entire  course  is  the  French  language  and  literature.  It  occupies  fully 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  time  and  is  taught  with  a  care  and  skill  much 
superior  to  that  in  any  other  branch.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
work  done,  1  believe  that  the  girl  who  takes  the  course  of  the  lyce'es 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  her  native  tongue  and  its  literature  than 
most  American  girls  have  of  English  on  leaving  our  American  colleges, 
institutions  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  much  superior  to  the  French 
lycees. 

History  receives  the  second  place  in  the  course.  In  the  first 
period  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  history  of  France  coupled  with 
geography ;  in  the  second  period  the  history  of  civilization,  a  subject 
which  is  considered  of  first  importance  in  French  historical  teaching. 

While  more  attention  is  given  to  literature,  language,  and  history 
than  with  us,  much  less  is  done  in  mathematics.  In  the  first  period 
mathematics  are  required,  but  they  are  optional  in  the  second.  If 
pushed  to  the  limit,  they  lead  in  arithmetic  to  arithmetical  and  geomet- 
rical progression,  in  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and 
in  geometry  to  the  most  general  notions  of  spheres. 

The  instruction  in  science  is  carried  farther  and  includes  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

English  and  German  are  taught  for  three  hours  a  week  for  the 
entire  five  years,  the  natural  method  being  used. 

In  the  first  period  vocal  music  and  drawing  are  required,  in  the 
second,  they  are  optional. 

A  practical  part  of  the  course  is  the  instruction  in  domestic  economy 
and  common  law,  the  latter  subject  being  arranged  especially  to  teach 
the  rights  of  a  French  woman  before  the  law,  and  to  familiarize  with 
ordinary  business  transactions,  a  sort  of  instruction  which  unhappily 
American  schools  for  girls  usually  overlook. 
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Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught  in  the  lyce'es^  save  an  hour  a  week 
in  Latin  during  the  second  period,  and  that  is  optional. 

This  plan  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  education  fur- 
nished boys.  The  course  is  briefer, — five  years  instead  of  seven  or 
nine, —  and  it  stops  much  short  of  preparing  a  girl  for  her  baccalaureate. 
Not  that  French  girls  are  not  allowed  to  contend  for  the  bacca- 
laureate, —  the  examinations  of  the  Sorbonne  have  been  open  to  them 
ever  since  1870,  —  but  there  is  no  place  of  preparation  furnished  by  the 
state.  Between  the  examination  and  the  end  of  the  lyce'e  course 
there  is  a  wide  gap  which  the  girl  ambitious  for  an  academic  degree 
must  fill  in  by  private  study,  a  costly  and  unsatisfactory  alternative 
which  effectually  prevents  the  majority  of  poor  girls  prosecuting  their 
education.  But  if  she  can  bridge  the  gap,  she  has  thereafter  endless 
opportunity.  The  college  of  France  has  long  allowed  women  to 
follow  its  courses.  The  Sorbonne  will  give  a  girl  any  degree,  agr/ga- 
tion,  or  honor  which  it  will  a  man,  if  she  will  do  the  work.  The 
professional  schools,  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  are  free  to  her. 

If  she  desires  to  become  a  teacher  good  normal  schools  are  open 
to  her.  At  about  the  same  time  that  secondary  education  was  organ- 
ized the  primary  and  superior  normal  schools  were  introduced.  Of 
the  latter  there  are  two  most  interesting  examples  near  Paris.  These 
schools  were  established  because  it  was  found  ten  years  ago  when  the 
secondary  schools  opened  that  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  women  capable  of  giving  instruction.  Most  of  the  courses 
were,  at  that  time,  obliged  to  be  intrusted  to  men,  and  still  remain  in 
their  hands.  The  pupils  are  admitted  into  the  normal  school  of  Sevres, 
the  better  of  the  two  superior  normal  schools,  on  examination  or  cer- 
tificates. They  live  in  the  institution,  all  their  expenses  for  the  three- 
years  course,  save  clothing,  being  paid  by  the  State.  In  return  they 
are  obliged  to  bind  themselves  to  the  engagement  decennial,  that  is,  ten 
years  of  service.  If  this  compact  is  broken  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
an  indemnity  of  seven  hundred  francs  ($140)  for  each  year  passed  in 
the  school. 

While  these  opportunities  for  a  French  girl  to  obtain  a  practically 
free  education  are  not  complete  yet,  even  from  our  standpoint,  they 
are  liberal,  and,  when  compared  with  the  opportunities  given  her  up 
to  1882,  they  are  remarkable.  What  is  lacking  is  sure  to  be  supplied 
in  time,  for  France  is  working  on  the  motto  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  "  the 
people  which  has  the  best  schools  is  the  first  people,  if  not  so  to-day 
it  will  be  so  to-morrow,"  and  she  is  leaving  nothing  undone  to  make 
her  school  system  the  most  complete  in  the  world. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
Paris,  September,  1892. 
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THE   NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF   COLLEGES  AND 
PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  at  the  Public  Latin  School, 
Boston,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  14  and  15,  1892. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.  by  the  first  vice- 
president,  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  of  Boston,  who  presided  until  the  arrival 
of  President  Dwight. 

The  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
which  should  report  an  the  following  day  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  following  were  so  appointed:  Dr.  Moses  Merrill, 
President  Franklin  Carter,  Professor  Carla  Wenckebach,  Dr.  William 
Gallagher,  and  Professor  Truman  H.  Safford. 

The  first  subject  of  discussion  was  "  Methods  of  Determining 
the  Qualifications  of  Candidates  for  Admission  to  College."  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Waterhouse,  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  made  the  opening  address,  which  appears  upon  page  519. 

The  next  speaker  was  President  Franklin  Carter,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, whose  remarks  were  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

When  I  entered  upon  my  present  duties  at  Williams  College,  I 
found  the  certificate  system  in  use  at  that  institution.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  favor  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  rightly 
divined  the  cause  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  when 
a  college  president  finds  his  college  graduates  certifying  that  students 
are  prepared,  he  feels  like  accepting  their  statements  without  further 
question. 

The  form  of  certificate  used  at  Williams  has  changed  somewhat, 
and  is  now  more  specific  in  its  details  than  formerly,  but  our  confi- 
dence in  the  plan  is  not  at  all  diminished.  After  eleven  years  of 
experience,  I  am  unable  to  concede  any  failure  in  thoroughness  of 
scholarship  or  in  other  qualifications  of  admission. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  bearing  certain  data  concerning  the 
Class  of  '91,  the  last  class  at  whose  graduation  I  was  present.  It  had 
eighty-five  students.  Three  fourths  of  these  entered  by  certificate 
and  one  fourth  by  examination.  Of  the  ten  who  had  been  dropped 
for  poor  work,  six  entered  by  certificate  and  four  by  examination. 
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The  examinations  which  are  given  are  no  less  rigid  and  careful 
than  under  the  old  plan.  Indeed  there  is  evidence  that  no  less  care 
is  taken  with  us  than  at  other  institutions.  One  student  who  had 
received  but  fifty  as  his  mark  at  Williams  applied  at  another  institu- 
tion of  prominence,  not  in  New  England,  and  was  admitted  without 
conditions. 

The  proportion  of  failures  in  college  is  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
those  admitted  by  examination,  and  about  ten  per  cent  of  those  who 
come  by  certificate.  As  a  rule,  our  best  men  come  by  certificate.  Of 
course  some  schools  do  not  sympathize  with  the  certificate  system. 
When  such  schools  send  their  students  for  examination,  as  they  do, 
we  know  no  better  the  qualifications  of  those  students  after  examina- 
tion than  we  should  by  certificate. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  certificate  system  on  the  preparatory 
schools,  the  teachers  can  say  better  than  I.  But  I  suppose  it  would 
be  claimed  that  so  long  as  the  great  universities  do  not  admit  except 
by  examination,  the  other  colleges  are  getting  the  benefit  of  their 
standard.  Schools  are  sometimes  dropped  from  our  list  of  approved 
preparatory  schools,  and  they  are  not  reinstated.  No  more  students 
are  received  by  us  from  those  schools. 

So  far  as  the  New  England  colleges  are  concerned,  our  relations 
with  them  are  thoroughly  friendly.  Our  action  in  receiving  students 
by  certificates  does  not  lower  scholarship,  we  believe.  For  myself,  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  after  eleven  years  of  experience,  during  which  I 
have  constantly  watched  the  operation  of  the  system,  that  it  has  not 
produced  any  degradation  of  scholarship,  or  any  other  injurious 
result. 

Certain  teachers,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  certificates,  and  their  students  take  the  examination.  It  is 
observable  that  some  of  these  students,  especially  those  who  have  not 
been  trained  to  take  examinations,  are  unfavorably  affected.  Perhaps 
if  the  examinations  were  oral,  they  would  be  less  troublesome  ;  for  the 
more  personal  we  can  be  the  better.  If  we  could  combine  the  two 
methods  in  some  such  way  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  it  would 
doubtless  be  better  than  to  employ  either  plan  alone. 

If  a  young  man  could  be  sent  successively  through  the  examinations 
of  all  the  New  England  colleges,  his  experience  would  be  a  varied 
one.  The  application  of  the  examination  system  is  somewhat  acci- 
dental and  uncertain.  All  the  New  England  colleges,  however,  are 
doing  good  work.  Each  one  that  uses  the  certificate  system  is  care- 
ful to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  harm  from  it.  Some  of  the  evils  sug- 
gested by  the  theory  do  not  occur  in  practice.  I  have  gone  over 
several  classes  with  care,  and  find  that  the  number  of  failures  is  not 
greater,  that  the  proportion  of  really  successful  students  is  larger,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  students  is  not  to  discourage  work. 
I  have  nothing  to  regret  concerning  the  use  of  it  at  Williams. 

The  other  side  of -the  case,  that  affecting  the  schools,  is  more 
questionable.  Perhaps  some  of  the  evils  would  be  obviated,  as  pre- 
viously suggested,  if  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  could  be 
employed. 
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At  this  point,  President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  University,  arrived, 
and  Mr.  Tetlow  yielded  to  him  the  Chair. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Safford,  of  Williams  College,  was  the  next  to  speak,  as 
follows  :  — 

The  method  of  examination  arose  when  the  English  colleges  found 
themselves  crowded  with  numbers.  It  was  a  competent  method  of 
selecting  the  best  from  a  throng  of  candidates.  But  the  method  has 
the  fault  of  narrowness  when  it  is  applied  to  the  task  of  ascertaining 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  higher  study.  Therefore,  the 
German  universities  abolished  it  early  in  the  present  century  on  the 
distinct  ground  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  test  the  students.  Now  the 
candidates  are  tested  at  the  Gy?nnasiiim,  where  safeguards  can  be 
made  more  thorough,  and  the  candidates  are  better  qualified  when 
they  enter  the  university.  One  result  soon  noticed,  however,  was  a 
very  different  degree  of  preparation  in  the  different  preparatory 
institutions.  This  has  led  to  certificates  of  three  grades ;  holders  of 
numbers  one  and  two  become  full  students  in  the  university,  but 
holders  of  number  three  can  be  only  partial  students.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  scientific  system  from  a  pedagogical  stand-point.  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  colleges  have  come  to  the  point  of  rigidly 
rejecting  unqualified  students.  Mark  Pattison  once  estimated  that  at 
the  English  universities  only  three  sevenths  of  the  students  were 
qualified  for  their  work,  while  the  remaining  four  sevenths  were  un- 
qualified. It  is  doubtful  what  the  ratio  of  the  two  classes  would  be 
in  American  colleges. 

Mr,  M.  Grant  Daniell,  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  School,  Boston,  said :  — 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  hitherto  declined  to  use  this  so-called 
privilege  of  certification,  for  to  me  it  seems  a  privilege  to  the  college 
rather  than  to  the  school.  I  cannot  see  of  what  value  it  could  be  to 
me.  My  teaching  would  not  be  modified.  I  want  to  know  the  re- 
quirements of  the  college ;  this  I  learn  from  the  catalogue,  but  also 
from  the  examination  papers  set.  In  either  case,  I  try  to  reach  the 
standard  indicated. 

Upon  the  general  question,  the  opening  paper  has  covered  my  own 
opinion.  Some  additions  to  the  exceptional  cases  noted  might  be 
mentioned.  A  boy  may,  under  the  restraining  influence  of  home  and 
school,  be  kept  to  good  work,  and  may  enter  college  with  honor. 
Yet  after  entrance  he  may  fall  from  grace.  This  happens  occasion- 
ally. If  this  should  occur,  the  preparatory  teacher  might  receive 
warning  from  the  college  that  his  teaching  is  not  up  to  the  standard, 
for  some  applications  of  the  certificate  system  tacitly  assume  that  the 
preparatory  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  pupil  till  he  graduates. 
This  assumption  is  a  false  one. 

The  theory  of  the  certificate  system  has  a  good  and  sound  basis. 
In  the  Amherst  circular  of  April  20,  189 1,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

"  The  Faculty  of  Amherst  College,  after  an  experience  of  several 
years  in  receiving  students   upon  certificate   from  a  small  number  of 
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preparatory  schools  of  high  grade,  have  come  to  feel  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  to  enter  college,  made  out  by  a  conscientious  teacher 
of  sound  scholarship  who  has  for  several  years  supervised  the  work 
of  the  student,  forms  an  even  more  satisfactory  basis  for  admission  to 
college  than  does  the  test  of  an  examination." 

Very  true.  The  teacher  must  indeed,  know  better.  The  opinion 
of  the  teacher  ought  certainly  to  be  regarded  in  the  case  of  those 
candidates  who  for  any  temporary  cause  do  poorly.  But  examina- 
tions as  they  are  do  very  well.  There  are  exceptional  cases  of  unex- 
pected failure  or  of  overrating,  but  in  the  main  the  system  works  well. 
I  prefer  to  have  my  pupils  examined,  and  so  I  decline  to  send  certifi- 
cates to  exempt  them  from  examination. 

President  Carter  mentions  a  change  at  Williams  toward  closer 
details  in  the  certificates  required.  The  pettiness  of  some  certificate 
blanks  seems  to  me  an  objectionable  element  in  the  case.  If  the  col- 
lege says,  "  We  have  confidence  in  your  ability ;  we  know  your 
reputation  ;  we  have  observed  how  your  pupils  succeed  in  college  ; 
we  are  glad  to  receive  your  certificate,"  is  it  not  humiliating  in  addi- 
tion to  be  asked  these  questions  t  Let  us  suppose  that  this  question, 
"  Does  the  pupil  know  all  the  rules  and  exceptions  in  Latin  prosody  1  " 
is  sent  to  Mr.  Collar.  Would  he  not  reply,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog' 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ? " 

(Mr.  Collar  rose  to  say  that  he  should  reply,  rather,  "  He  does  n't 
know  any  of  them.") 

On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor,  I  asked 
him  whether  by  his  method  he  was  able  to  get  over  all  the  ground 
required  by  the  college.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  But  don't  your  boys 
get  conditioned  ?  "     '"  Well,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  what  of  it  ? " 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  Master  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

Two  of  the  easily-besetting  sins  of  fitting  schools  are  :  i.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  run  in  too  narrow  grooves.  The  thought  occurs 
too  frequently,  "  Is  that  likely  to  be  set  in  the  entrance  examination  ?  " 
2.  A  boy  sometimes  carries  from  four  to  eight  subjects  at  a  time,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  fresh  in  them  all  at  the  time  of  examination. 
This  is  a  very  poor  plan,  for  a  lack  of  homogeneousness  in  a  boy's 
work  sadly  militates  against  success,  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  can  do  much  better  with  three  or  four  subjects  than  with  seven 
or  eight.  Both  these  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
certificate  plan. 

Mr.  William  T.  Peck,  Principal  of  the  Classical  Department  in  the 
Providence  High  School,  said  :  — 

I  have  had  experience  with  the  certificate  system  for  some  years. 
Most  of  it  has  been  with  the  certificates  allowing  the  larger  freedom. 
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It  was  wiih  regret  I  observed  that  President  Carter  seemed  to  favor 
more  detailed  certificates.  Where  one  sends  to  ten  different  colleges, 
as  we  do,  such  details  fetter  the  work.  Once  a  certificate  was  re- 
turned to  me  because  I  had  employed  Arnold's  Prose  Composition, 
instead  of  another,  and  I  had  to  put  the  pupil  over  a  certain  number 
of  lessons  in  the  other  book.  So  in  mathematics,  I  find  myself  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  I  have  taught  it.  These  are  hindrances  rather  than 
helps  to  preparation.  I  favor  certificates  heartily,  but  not  those  that 
call  for  minute  details- 
Rev.  F.  D.  Blakesley,  of  East  Greenwich  Academy,  arose  to  say  :  — 

I,  too,  am  in  favor  of  the  certificate  system.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
safe  plan.  The  tendency  in  preparatory  schools  is  constantly  toward 
increased  thoroughness.  The  diploma  of  my  school  and  my  certifi- 
cate are  practically  the  same  thing.  Sometimes  when  I  have  refused 
a  certificate,  the  candidate  has  entered  college  without  conditions 
the  next  fall.  In  one  extreme  case,  a  man  whom  I  told  that  he 
could  not  have  my  certificate,  entered  college  at  once  by  examination, 
after  a  year  went  to  another  college  where  he  entered  a  higher  class, 
and  actually  graduated  with  A.  B.  three  years  after  leaving  the 
Academy.  Sometimes,  it  is  clear,  the  examination  is  more  lax  than 
the  certificate. 

Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury,  Head  Master  of  the  Cambridge  Latin 
School,  spoke  thus  :  — 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  last  statement.  Mr.  Water- 
house  claimed  that  the  fact  that  a  boy  does  well  in  college  shows  that 
he  was  prepared  to  enter.  Not  at  all,  I  was  not  fit  to  enter  college 
when  I  did,  but  I  did  fairly  well  after  entrance.  It  is  said  that  well 
prepared  boys  sometimes  get  "  rattled  "  on  examination,  but  a  boy 
ought  not  to  get  "  rattled."  If  he  does,  he  simply  shows  that  he  has 
not  had  practice  enough.  As  to,  detailed  certificates,  they  involve 
altogether  too  much  trouble  to  warrant  their  being  imposed  upon 
preparatory  teachers.  The  colleges  might  well  accept  students  who 
are  prepared  for  Harvard,  but  not  all  of  them  do.  The  examinations 
for  admission  ought  to  be  set  with  care.  This  is  not  always  the  case, 
as  in  a  certain  German  paper  at  Harvard,  which  is  evidently  unfair. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  objections  to  certifying  pupils.  I  like  it. 
It  is  to  the  non-certifying  which  is  involved  that  I  object.  A  refusal  to 
certify  costs  the  favor  of  the  parent  and  sometimes  of  the  Committee, 
and  is  unsafe  at  times  for  the  teacher.  I  want  the  college  to  assume 
the  responsibility.  If  Harvard  College  had  asked  me  to  certify  my 
boys,  it  would  have  lost  several  good  ball  players. 

Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
was  the  next  speaker. 

When  the  subject  was  before  us  some  years  ago,  I  advocated  the 
certificate  system.  Subsequent  experience  has  modified  my  views  in 
a  degree,  and  has  led  me  to  look  upon  the   examination  system  more 
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favorably.  The  marking  of  the  colleges  is  better.  More  rational 
papers  are  set.  At  Phillips  Academy  one  hundred  and  forty-six  boys 
were  examined  this  year,  a  number  large  enough  to  warrant  an  induc- 
tion. It  is  surprising  and  gratifying  to  find  that  not  a  boy  was  re- 
jected who  ought  to  have  passed,  and  not  one  passed  who  ought  to 
have  been  rejected.  The  use  of  the  certificate  system  with  students 
who  go  to  colleges  admitting  by  certificate,  gives  us  no  embarassment. 
Pressure  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  but  we  have  to  refuse, 
if  the  case  demands  it.  Perhaps  we  are  relieved  of  some  annoyances 
under  which  high-school  teachers  rest  because  of  the  absence  of 
relatives  of  our  boys.  On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  certificate  system 
as  the  ideal  one,  but  I  am  better  satisfied  with  the  practical  working 
of  examinations  than  I  ever  expected  to  be. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  who  was  present,  was 
called  for  by  the  audience,  but  desired  to  be  excused  from  taking  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bradbury  added  a  word  : — 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  examinations  are  now  almost 
always  fair,  and  the  marking  just.  Exceptions  occur,  but  are  rare. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  colleges  can  in  any  other  way  tell  so  well  what 
they  want,  as  by  the  papers  they  set.  The  best  way  to  prepare  a  boy 
to  pass  them  is  to  give  him  tests  based  on  previous  examinations. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  said  :  — 

I  hesitate  to  speak  at  this  time  because  I  have  only  minor  points  to 
mention.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  combination  of  the  two 
methods  now  in  use  in  New  England  is  a  good  one.  The  smaller 
colleges  have  reasons  for  accepting  certificates.  The  schools,  also, 
are  well  informed  about  college  standards,  by  the  examinations  given 
at  the  larger  colleges.  I  am  always  interested  to  see  what  boys  can  do 
after  they  enter  college.  It  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  a  boy  of  the 
type  we  sometimes  call  "  bumptious "  to  receive  the  reproof  of  a 
deserved  condition.  I  think  teachers  may  always  feel  at  liberty  to 
send  to  college  a  personal  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
pupils  certificated. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School :  — 

I  wish  to  refer  to  a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Bradbury.  The  educative 
value  of  college  examinations  is  very  great.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  lose 
it.  They  have  a  large  influence  in  shaping  school  courses,  and  in 
showing  teachers  where  to  lay  the  emphasis  in  their  instruction. 
Take  the  examinations  in  geometry  at  Harvard  College,  for  instance. 
There  has  been  no  formal  announcement  of  change,  but  the  silent 
influence  of  the  examinations  has  revolutionized  the  teachinsr  of 
geometry  in  the  New  England  schools  that  prepare  for  Harvard. 
Memorizing  is  set  aside  completely.  In  general,  the  influence  of  the 
Harvard  examinations  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachinsf.  In 
general.,  but  not  in  all  cases.     They  still  cling  to  questions  in  grammar 
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upon  the  papers  in  Latin  and  Greek.  I  have  said  this  before,  and 
intend  to  say  it  again.  The  harm  done  arises  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  teachers  will  not  distinguish ;  they  travel  on  in  the  old  way. 

The  certificate  system  is  not  a  safe  one  for  teachers.  Sometimes 
to  refuse  a  certificate  is  as  much  as  the  place  of  a  teacher  is  worth. 
I  fear  the  certificate  colleges  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  schools. 
I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which,  if  a  boy's  going  to  col- 
lege depended  on  me  and  I  was  insecure  in  my  position,  I  could  not 
keep  the  standard  up.  Let  all  the  colleges  that  can  afford  it  give  up 
accepting  certificates,  and  thus  lift  up  the  schools.  The  system  has 
been  called  an  ideal  one.  Under  our  present  circumstances  it  is  not 
ideal.     But  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be. 

jMr.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  of  the  Salem  High  School,  said :  — 

My  experience  is  that  the  two  systems  work  well  together.  There 
are  exceptions.  One  recently  occurred  in  my  case.  I  refused  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  boy,  the  son  of  an  opponent  of  mine.  He  will  never  get 
over  it,  and  I  know  I  never  shall.  But  concerning  certificates,  let  me 
ask  some  one  to  explain  why  so  many  questions  in  detail  are  deemed 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  of  Wellesley  College,  was  asked  to 
reply.     She  said  :  — 

The  necessity  for  requiring  such  details  as  have  been  alluded  to  is 
forced  upon  some  of  the  colleges  by  experience.  For  instance,  upon 
three  certificates  from  a  high  school  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston, 
the  pupils  were  credited  with  only  twenty  lessons  in  Greek  prose  com- 
position. The  principal  would  hardly  believe  me,  till  I  showed  it  to 
him  in  print,  that  we  required  twice, that  amount.  These  girls  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  unable  to  carry  the  work  of  the  first  college  year. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  some  of  the  requirements  are  not  met  is 
great.  There  are  other  contributory  schools  besides  those  in  New 
England.  From  a  large  city  high  school  in  the  West,  a  student  came 
whose  certificate  revealed  such  a  lack  that  a  year  in  a  preparatory 
school  was  advised  and  taken.  Thus  the  student  was  saved  the 
humiliation  of  being  dropped,  and  losing,  perhaps,  one  more  year. 
But  we  at  Wellesley  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  There 
are  now  no  details  required  in  preliminaries,  but  they  are  deemed 
necessar}'^  in  finals. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Goodrich:  — 

That  amounts  to  saying  that  many  certificates  are  not  made  out 
properly. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Keep  :  — 

Is  it  not  the  case,  rather,  that  these  detailed  questions  are  needed 
to  bring  teachers  to  a  close  examination  of  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  college  ?     Is  not  this  a  just  requirement  ? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Goodrich  :  — 
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As  to  the  privilege  of  sending  certificates,  I  do  not  care  for  it  with 
reference  to  boys.  But  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  get  this  privilege  for 
the  girls.     I  hope  all  possible  details  may  be  omitted  however. 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  said  :  — 

I  desire  to  testify  to  the  benefit  of  the  certificate  system  for  woman. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  total  and  universal  depravity  of  man  as 
strongly  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  put  it,  perhaps  because  I  have  the 
task  of  teaching  women  rather  than  men.  Men  of  backbone  enough 
to  refuse  certificates  have  been  found.  Our  experience  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Williams  :  the  certificate  students  are  quite  as  good 
as  those  who  come  by  examination.  There  is,  however,  a  reason  for 
receiving  women  by  certificate  that  does  not  apply  to  men.  It  is  not 
wise  on  physical  grounds  to  subject  women  to  examinations  at  fixed 
times.  It  involves  a  useless  nervous  waste.  It  is  far  better  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  teachers. 

Mr.  John  F.  Casey,  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  said  :  — 

A  progressive  college  ought  to  have  examinations.  For  a  few  cases 
something  besides  ought  to  be  provided,  namely,  the  master's 
certificate. 

My  conceptions  of  the  infallibility  ,of  examinations  received  a  shock 
early  in  my  life,  when,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Gardner's  special  com- 
mendation for  my  mathematics,  I  was  conditioned  in  that  subject  on 
entrance  to  Harvard.  The  examination  system  certainly  failed  with 
me.  I  don't  believe  in  its  infallibility,  and  I  haven  't  much  faith  in 
the  certificate  system,  either. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Waterhouse  :  — 

The  fact  that  students  received  by  certificate  do  as  good  w^ork  as 
those  admitted  by  examination  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  certificate  system.  There  are  more  or  less  pupils  in  all  the 
good  schools  who  are  preparing  for  examination  at  Harvard,  Yale,  or 
Amherst.  The  school  machinery  is  set  for  that  product,  and  the 
certificated  pupils  come  under  its  influence.  Hence  all  are  trained  to 
the  Harvard  standard,  or  they  would  not  do  so  well  in  college.  As 
to  the  waste  of  nervous  energy  of  girls  by  examination,  I  regard  much 
feeling  of  this  kind  as  a  false  sentiment.  Girls  can  be  trained  to  take 
examinations  without  undue  strain. 

Mr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  said:  — 

I  believe  we  should  make  use  of  certificates,  but  just  as  little  as 
possible.  A  poorly  fitted  boy,  whose  opportunities  have  been  meagre, 
might  well  be  admitted  to  college  on  the  teacher's  guarantee  of  his 
essential  ability.  Such  boys  should  be  saved  to  culture  by  the  cer- 
tificate system.  Rejected  pupils  upon  occasion  might  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Willard,  of  Howard  Seminary,  was  the  next 
speaker : — 
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Six  years  ago  we  went  over  this  same  question.  It  is  interesting- 
to  see  the  same  persons  ranged  on  the  same  side  now  as  then.  In 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  preparatory  schools  have  the  best 
material  to  work  with,  the  teachers  naturally  prefer  examinations. 
Outside  schools  are  less  happily  situated.  There  are  special  cases, 
moreover,  in  which  the  certificate  is  a  great  advantage.  I  don't  mind 
what  details  are  asked  for,  if  the  colleges  will  only  give  the  girls  and 
boys  a  chance  to  show  their  ability. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  was  called  for, 
and  responded  as  follows  :  — 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  this  debate.  The  question  is  one 
that  the  secondary  schools  will  ultimately  settle  for  all  the  colleges  in 
the  country,  except  the  few  strongest  universities  I  have  been 
amused  both  by  the  objections  made  to  certificates  and  by  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  favored.  If  I  were  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school, 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  verdict  of  my  pupil's  first  year  in 
college.  Some  schools  would  suffer  if  the  records  were  published. 
Some  boys  cannot  bear  freedom  at  first,  before  they  have  learned  to 
cope  with  it,  and  may  not  do  as  well  as  when  under  the  restraint  of 
the  school.  Moreover,  there  might  be  promising  pupils  who  could 
not  get  certificates,  and  the  teachers  might  be  justified  in  refusing 
them,  too.  Pupils  do  good  work  in  college,  sometimes,  who  have 
not  done  good  work  in  the  school,  just  as  the  converse  is  true.  The 
certificate  method  is,  therefore,  deficient  as  a  test  of  ability. 

^ly  main  ground  for  preferring  examinations  at  Harvard  is  this  : 
An  examination  in  school  or  in  college  is  a  good  test  of  acquired 
power,  while  a  certificate  that  a  boy  has  been  over  so  many  books  is 
no  test  of  power,  but  a  very  inferior  sort  of  evidence.  We  have  tried 
to  make  the  Harvard  examinations  genuine  tests  of  power,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  hear  confirmation  of  our  success  from  teachers  present. 

In  New  England  both  systems  are  at  work.  I  regretted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  certificate  system  because  it  seems  to  be  a  method  of 
drawing  the  line  between  institutions.  The  results  have  not  dimin- 
ished my  regret.  I  have  recently  made  two  journeys  to  observe  how 
this  system  was  working.  It  was  introduced  some  twenty  years  ago 
by  Michigan  University,  and  has  spread  all  over  the  West.  The 
Regents  brought  it  into  New  lYork,  and  from  New  York  it  entered 
New  England,  being  used  first  in  the  institutions  which  came  into 
competition  with  New  York  schools.  All  over  the  West  it  is  used 
without  safeguards,  and  in  New  England  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
adequate  examination  of  schools.  Our  practice  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  Germany.  The  latter  has  the  utmost  possible  safe- 
guards. The  firm  hand  of  the  government  is  on  the  secondary 
schools.  The  examination  of  their  pupils  at  leaving  is  by  a  power 
from  above.  There  is  no  such  possibility  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  should  not  be  deceived  bv  thinking  there  can  be. 

How  is  the  inspection  of  schools  managed  in  Michigan  ?  A  few 
schools  may  sometimes  receive  a  visit  of  a  day  from  a  professor  ;  a 
larger  number  have  even  less  time.  I  went  into  a  Chicago  school  and 
spent  a  brief  time  in  a  number  of  recitations  here  and  there  about  the 
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building.  On  leaving  I  was  asked  by  the  principal,  "  Will  Harvard 
take  my  certificate  ?  "  When  I  answered  that  I  had  been  there  too 
short  a  time  to  know  anything  about  the  school,  he  told  me  that  the 
Michigan  professor  had  been  there  even  a  shorter  time,  and  yet  his 
certificate  was  received  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  California  the  inspection 
of  approved  schools  is  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  but  there 
each  school  is  visited  but  once  in  three  years,  and  at  best  by  but  one  or 
two  examiners  for  a  day.  The  certificate  method  is  now  used  without 
adequate  safeguards  \  let  us  be  careful. 

Experienced  teachers  will  be  glad  to  feel  that  examinations  are 
likely  to  be  continued  in  the  two  largest  universities  of  New  England. 
Like  some  who  have  spoken  to-day,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the 
■educative  effect  of  examinations.  I  have  seen  them  work  improve- 
ment in  every  department  of  the  Harvard  requirements.  Testimony 
•comes  not  only  from  New  England  but  from  all  over  the  West. 
■Some  months  ago,  a  stranger  in  a  railroad  car  remarked  to  me  that 
the  man  who  had  set  the  geometry  papers  at  Harvard  for  the  last 
■fifteen  years  had  taught  more  geometry  than  anybody  else  in  the 
■country.  This  illustrates  a  power  we  cannot  dispense  with.  Any 
college  that  drops  examinations  will  not  long  be  leading.  It  will 
yield  its  leadership  to  some  college  that  exercises  this  progressive 
influence. 

With  these  words  from  President  Eliot,  the  debate  came  to  a  close 
and  the  Association  adjourned  for  the  afternoon. 

Friday  Evening. 

At  7.45,  President  D wight  assumed  the  Chair  and  introduced  Prof. 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard  University,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  address  upon  "  Ethical  Training  in  School  and  College." 
This  address  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Forum  for  January.  A 
synopsis  of  it  is  here  given. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
teachers,  and  the  press  to  introduce  instruction  in  Ethics  into  the 
schools.  Confessedly  important  everywhere,  right  conduct  has  in  a 
republic  a  double  consequence  ;  because  any  failure  in  it  there  imme- 
diately reacts  upon  the  whole  social  organization.  At  a  time,  too, 
when  the  church  and  the  home,  which  hitherto  have  had  the  chief 
charge  of  moral  education,  are  experiencing  a  great  transformation  if 
not  enfeeblement,  there  seems  to  be  need  of  bringing  supplemental 
moral  forces  to  bear  upon  the  young  from  some  other  quarter.  The 
natural  quarter  in  which  to  look  for  them  is  the  schools.  These  have 
already  accomplished  so  much  in  equipping  the  young  intellectually 
that  they  now  might  well  be  expected  to  undertake  more  specifically 
the  task  of  lessons  in  conduct;  especially  since  experience  shows  that 
the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  cannot  safely  be  separated,  but  that 
strength  or  weakness  in  one  side  soon  shows  itself  as  strength  or 
weakness  in  the  other. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  reasons  the  lecturer  announced  his  belief 
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that  the  teaching  of  Ethics  to  children  would  be  found  difficult  and 
dangerous,  much  more  likely  to  demoralize  than  to  invigorate  them. 
For  Ethics  is  the  science  of  conduct ;  morality,  its  practice.  The  one 
has  its  rise  in  conscious  and  ordered  knowledge  ;  the  other  more  often 
in  inherited  and  half  instinctive  custom.  Teaching  has  to  do  with  the 
former.  Through  directing  conscious  attention  to  certain  classes  of 
facts,  it  seeks  to  make  those  facts  better  understood,  and  through 
this  bettered  understanding  it  hopes  ultimately  to  affect  favorably  the 
methods  of  organizing  a  certain  tract  of  life.  So  it  must  proceed  in 
Ethics.  Here,  too,  it  must  make  the  young  person  more  conscious  of 
what  he  is  doing  and  more  disposed  to  analyze  conduct  into  its  prin- 
ciples. 

But  consciously  directed  conduct  is  vague,  slow,  and  vacillating.  In 
the  region  of  the  personal  life,  especially  during  the  early  years,  con- 
sciousness distorts  and  breaks  up  that  swiftness,  sureness,  and  firm- 
ness which  characterize  instinctive  action.  Virtue  is  not  knowledge, 
but  habit  ;  and  ready  habit,  so  far  from  being  induced  by  knowledge, 
•is,  especially  in  the  initial  stages  of  knowledge,  enfeebled  or  altogether 
broken. 

Is  this,  however,  always  the  case  ?  Can  no  performance  be  taught  ? 
A  multitude  of  arts  rest  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  it  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  distinctive  marks  of  modern  education  that  through  its  labor- 
atories and  machine  shops  it  largely  aims  at  teaching  how  to  do  as 
well  as  how  to  know.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  Ethics.  Being 
intimately  connected  with  the  personal  life,  it  is  affected  more  imme- 
diately and  more  unfavorably  by  the  activity  of  consciousness  than  are 
those  studies  which  lie  more  remote.  For  this  reason  nobody  would 
think  of  establishing  a  class  or  text-book  in  manners,  important  as 
all  feel  the  subject  to  be.  It  is  even  questionable  how  far  a  young 
person's  attention  may  be  helpfully  turned  upon  his  speech.  The 
scientific  treatment  of  either  speech  or  deportment  does  not  invig- 
orate the  child's  practical  power.  If  he  is  not  rendered  self  conscious 
by  such  teaching,  it  is  because  he  probably  attaches  little  meaning  to 
what  is  said. 

Similar  effects  occur  in  the  moral  field.  In  Germany  it  has  long 
been  customary  to  have  religio-ethical  instruction  in  all  the  public 
schools.  Every  young  German  must  have  been  submitted  to  such 
training.  Yet  it  is  not  noticeable  that  in  Germany  the  youth  are  more 
devout  or  moral  than  the  youth  of  America.  Lessons  may  have  been 
learned,  may  have  been  carefully  explained,  but  they  do  not  connect 
themselves  with  life.  And  so  it  would  be  if  in  our  own  schools  we 
try  to  teach  the  rules  of  righteousness, —  we  shall  touch  the  child's  moral 
life  in  very  few  spots.  At  most,  he  will  assume  that  the  text-book 
exhibits  the  way  in  which  some  people  play  the  game  of  life  ;  but  he 
will  seldom  think  of  testing  its  applicability  to  himself.  He  will  in 
general  remain  unaffected  by  the  official  statement ;  and  to  remain 
unaffected  when  important  truths  are  uttered  is  to  become  dulled. 

But  the  benumbing  influence,  which  results  from  the  failure  to 
comprehend  the  abstract  statement  of  a  living  thing,  is  not  the  great- 
est danger.  For  here  and  there  a  pupil  will  discover  what  his  teacher 
is  talking  about.     Moral  consciousness  will  be  stirred,  the  self-ques- 
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tioning  spirit  aroused ;  and  instead  of  entering  heartily  into  outward 
interests  the  little  moralist  will  henceforth  occupy  himself  with  analyz- 
ing his  motiv^es,  assessing  the  worth  of  his  performance,  and  cringing 
under  the  lash  of  duty.  Nothing  more  easily  becomes  morbid  than 
the  young  conscience.  Particularly  in  New  England  and  among  those 
of  the  finest  fibre  the  disease  of  over-conscientiousness  is  widespread. 

Yet  much  may  still  be  done.  If  Ethics,  the  conscious  realization  of 
moral  principles,  is  unfit  for  the  teaching  of  schools,  it  should  always 
have  an  honored  place  in  college  instruction.  By  the  time  a  young 
man  reaches  college  he  has  generally  begun  to  criticize  the  world,  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  its  problems,  and  to  long  for  their  rational  solution. 
At  such  a  time  the  scientific  study  of  conduct  may  well  begin.  But 
even  then  it  should  be  hedged  about  with  three  safeguards ;  it  should 
not  be  a  required  study  ;  it  should  be  pursued  as  a  science,  critically  ; 
the  students  being  directly  informed  that  the  course  is  not  designed 
to  make  them  better  men  ;  and  the  students'  own  minds  should  be  set 
to  work  and  prevented  from  passively  absorbing  their  instructor's 
beliefs. 

After  all,  the  division  between  the  college  age  and  the  school  age 
is  an  arbitrary  one.  Some  men  mature  early,  others  late.  Greatly 
is  it  to  be  desired  that  when  the  young  person  begins  definitely  to 
consider  right  and  wrong,  he  should  have  at  hand  some  friend  who 
shall  know  when  self-conscious  scrutiny  may  wisely  be  encouraged  and 
when  it  is  in  danger  of  morbidness.  Only  one  in  close  personal  re- 
lations is  serviceable  here.  The  work  is  best  done  by  parent  or  min- 
ister. But  in  defect  of  these,  the  teacher  may  do  much,  making  him- 
self a  friend  to  those  committed  to  him,  and  dealing  wdth  them,  not 
in  classes,  but  as  individuals. 

Though  ethical  training,  too,  may  have  no  place  in  the  schools,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  moral  training  is  and  must  be  perpetual 
there.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  life,  the  youth  inhabits  a  moral 
world,  and  encounters  a  moral  order  wherever  be  turns.  Institutions 
encompass  him.  Each  person  is  not  called  upon  to  think  out  and  con- 
struct for  himself  a  moral  universe,  but  rather  to  adjust  himself  har- 
moniously to  the  one  in  which  he  finds  himself.  And  in  this  work  of 
assisting  natural  adjustment  to  already  existing  institutions,  every 
well  ordered  school  may  bear  a  helpful  part.  The  help  will  come, 
not  so  much  through  conscious  appeal  to  will  and  intelligence,  or 
instruction,  as  through  what  may  be  called  moral  suggestion,  that  is, 
the  unconscious  influence  by  which  the  little  life  is  surrounded.  For 
purposes  of  moral  discipline,  the  management  and  temper  of  the 
school  are  more  important  than  any  text-book.  A  courteous,  thorough, 
honest  teacher  is  engaged  in  moral  suggestion  all  day  long  Care, 
too,  should  be  taken  that  the  ideals  of  good  form  which  prevail  in  the 
school  are  wholesome  and  remote  from  pettiness.  And,  lastly,  no 
more  helpful  stimulus  can  be  given  to  a  young  man  than  to  meet, 
every  day,  a  teacher  whom  he  admires  and  wishes  to  resemble. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
their  guests  were  invited  to  the  libraries  of  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools  and  the  adjoining  rooms,  where  refreshments  were  served  and 
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an  hour  spent  in  delightful  social  intercourse.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  social  meeting  were  :  Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  Mr.  M.  Grant 
Daniell,  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Eastman. 

Saturday  Morning. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.  ;  President 
Dwight  occupied  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Tetlow,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  nominated  twenty 
one  persons  for  membership.  These  were  unanimously  elected. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  :  — 

Herbert  Gray  Buehler,  Lakeville,  Conn,  (teacher  in  the  Hotchkiss 
School)  ;  George  R.  Carpenter,  Boston  (associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  ;  Charles  M.  Clay, 
Roxbury,  Mass.  (head  master  of  Roxbury  High  School)  ;  Charles  H. 
Forbes,  Andover,  Mass.  (teacher  in  Phillips  Academy) ;  James  S.  Gar- 
land, Concord,  Mass.  (proprietor  of  Home  School  for  Boys)  ;  Edwin 
H.  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (assistant  professor  of  physics  in  Harvard 
University);  David  W.  Hoyt,  Providence,  R.  I.  (principal  of  Provi- 
dence High  School)  ;  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Boston,  Mass.  (associate 
professor  of  history  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) ; 
Emory  Lyon,  Providence,  R.  I.  (senior  principal  of  University  Gram- 
mar School)  ;  Clififord  H.  Moore,  Andover,  Mass.  (teacher  in  Phillips 
Academy)  ;  Margarethe  Miiller,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (instructor  in  Ger- 
man at  Wellesley  College)  ;  William  Rice  Newhall,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
(principal  of  Wesleyan  Seminary) ;  E.  D.  Russell,  Lynn,  Mass. 
(master  of  Lynn  Classical  High  School)  ;  E.  W.  Sampson,  Newton, 
Mass.  (teacher  in  the  High  School) ;  W.  Scott,  Suffield,  Conn,  (prin- 
cipal of  Connecticut  Literary  Institution)  ;  William  H.  Terrill,  Andover, 
Mass.  (teacher  in  Phillips  Academy)  ;  Isaac  Thomas,  New  Haven, 
Conn,  (principal  of  Hillhouse  High  School)  ;  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Boston,  Mass.  (president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  ; 
William  Marshall  Warren,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  (assistant  professor 
of  philosophy,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University)  ;  Webster 
Wells,  Boston,  Mass.  (associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  ;  Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  Water- 
ville,  Me.  (president  of  Colby  University). 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  made  report  as 
follows  :  — 

The  number  of  members  at  the  opening  of  the  present  meeting  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Twenty-one  have  to-day  been  elected 
to  membership.  The  present  number  is,  therefore,  one  hundred  and 
ninet3'-three.  Of  these  members,  ninety  are  from  the  colleges  and 
one  hundred  and  three  from  the  schools. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment :  — 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher,  of  Williston  Seminary,  presented  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  This  report  was  adopted  and  the 
officers  thus  nominated  were  elected.     Their  names  are  as  follows  :  — 

President,  John  Tetlow. 

Vice-Presidents,  L.  Clark  Seelye  and  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  Helen  A.  Shafer,  Horace 
M,  Willard,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Elmer  H.  Capen,  Francis  A.  Waterhouse. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations,  William  F.  Bradbury  (term  ex- 
pires 1893),  William  C.  Collar  (term  expires  1894),  William  T.  Peck 
(term  expires  1895). 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  Chairman,  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations,  as  follows  :  — 
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REPORT. 

The  Committee  to  Confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations  have  no  formal  report  to  make. 
They  think  it  proper,  however,  to  refer  to  their  report  of  last  year,  and 
to  the  action  taken  on  that  report  by  this  Association.  They  stated 
last  year  that  they  had  received  no  invitation  to  a  conference,  and 
were,  therefore,  in  no  condition  to  make  specific  report. 

This  Association  regarded  with  favor  the  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  and  they  have 
held  themselves  ready  to  respond  to  any  such  invitation.  They  may 
say  that  some  interesting  material  which  might  be  presented  at  such  a 
conference,  bearing  especially  upon  the  subject  of  entrance  examina- 
tions in  English,  has  come  into  their  hands,  but  they  do  not  feel  that 
it  could  properly  be  made  use  of  in  a  report  to  the  Association. 

The  Committee  would  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  a  confer- 
ence may  be  arranged.  It  seems  to  them  that  such  a  conference  is 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  report.  They  certainly  could  make 
no  recommendations  without  instructions  from  the  Association  ;  nor 
do  they  see  any  way  in  which  the  colleges  could  so  readily  learn  what 
is  feasible  for  the  schools  as  by  conference  with  this  Committee. 
They  are  sure  that  ample  material  for  consideration  will  be  found  at 
hand  at  any  such  conference. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  P.  Keep. 
William  F.  Bradbury. 
William   C.  Collar. 

After  reading  this  report.  Dr.  Keep  added  a  few  words,  advocating 
a  conference  between  the  Commission  and  the  Committee,  the  results 
of  which  might  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  syllabus  of  the  subjects  on 
which  students  are  prepared  for  college.  He  instanced  Latin,  as  a 
good  subject  for  the  first  conference.  He  alluded  also  to  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  as  a  very  desir- 
able change.     The  report  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  John  Tetlow  called  attention  to  the  resolution  of  last  year 
recommending  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Commission. 
Its  lack  of  definiteness  had  been  pointed  out  by  some  representatives 
of  the  colleges,  and  a  more  definite  statement  asked  for.  He  moved 
the  appointment  by  the  Chair  of  a  Committee  of  three,  of  whom  Mr. 
Collar  should  be  one,  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  what  action 
was  desirable.  The  Chair  appointed  for  this  purpose  Mr.  W.  C. 
Collar,  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  and  Dr.  Keep. 

The  subject  assigned  for  discussion  was  then  taken  up  :  "  Theoreti- 
cal Knowledge  and  Practical  Facility  in  Algebra  :  to  what  extent  is 
each  Important  in  Preparation  for  College  t " 
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Prof.  J.  M.  Peirce,  of  Harvard  University,  presented  the  subject  in 
an  interesting  address.     See  page  535. 

Following  him  Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

In  Professor  Peirce's  remarks  I  find  nothing  whatever  to  object  to. 
He  rightly  places  the  emphasis  on  practice  rather  than  theory,  yet 
mentions  certain  simple  matters  of  theory  that  ought  to  be  mastered. 
One  such  point  occurs  to  me.  The  boy  must  know.,  in  finding  the 
greatest  common  divisor,  that  he  cannot  remove  a  factor  which  is  a 
common  factor,  and  that,  if  he  does  remove  a  common  factor,  he  must 
put  it  in  again.  But  the  main  thing  is  practice,  of  which  there  should 
be  a  vast  amount.  The  work  should  be  neatly  done.  Habits  of 
working  neatly  and  rapidly  should  be  set  up  so  that  the  boy  will  not 
get  "rattled  "  on  the  admission  examination.  Practice  is  absolutely 
essential ;  theory  is  helpful  only  to  a  degree.  One  can  work  with 
logarithms,  for  instance,  without  comprehending  the  theory  on  which 
they  are  constructed. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Harvard  examination  papers 
in  Algebra.  Some  of  them  are  very  hard.  I  could  not  always  do 
them  myself  in  an  hour  and  a  half  —  the  time  allowed  —  and  get  one 
hundred  per  cent.  [Mr.  Bradbury  here  displayed  a  number  of  ex- 
amples from  recent  Algebra  papers,  to  which  exception  might  be  taken,] 
Do  I  want  these  examinations  made  any  easier.-'  I  don't  know 
that  I  do.  It  is  a  liberal  education  to  a  boy  to  learn  to  do  them.  If 
he  can  do  them  perfectly  in  the  assigned  time  he  ought  to  have  his 
■degree  on  entrance,  instead  of  waiting  four  years  for  it. 

Professor  Truman  H.  Safford,  of  Williams  College,  then  took  the 
floor,  saying :  — 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  both  as  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  as  to  the 
necessity  that  a  few  theoretic  principles  be  permanently  learned. 
Logarithms  have  been  referred  to.  I  should  say  that  in  order  that 
logarithms  may  be  used  well,  the  law  of  exponents  must  be  thor- 
oughly learned  ;  this  includes  cases  in  which  the  exponents  are  whole 
positive  numbers,  negative,  and  fractional  numbers.  Does  the  boy 
know  this  in  whole  or  in  part .-'  Can  he  work  well  with  continuous 
quantities  as  well  as  discontinuous  numbers  ?  To  what  extent  is  re- 
view of  the  high-school  Algebra  necessary  in  college  ?  These  are  im- 
portant questions  for  the  college  authorities  to  determine.  It  is  only 
when  the  preparatory  subjects  have  been  taught  fully  that  the  colleges 
can  go  right  on. 

The  Harvard  examinations  in  Algebra  are  probably  not  too  hard  on 
the  whole.  But  there  is  evidence  that  high-school  teaching  in  this 
subject  is  frequently  cramped  for  lack  of  time,  '  Algebra  ought  to  be 
begun  in  the  elementary  schools  ;  there  is  no  escape  from  that.  Other 
countries  have  been  able  to  begin  the  subject  earlier  than  we.  That 
a  reform  in  our  own  country  is  needed  is  self-evident. 

In  answer  to  a  request,  Mr.  Bradbury  gave  some  details  of  the 
work  in  Algebra  in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School,  as  follows  :  — 
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The  subject  is  taught  by  a  lady  teacher.  The  pupils  have  Algebra 
five  days  a  week  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  —  till  May, 
when  the  metric  system  is  taken  instead.  Later,  in  the  year  before 
they  take  their  preliminaries,  they  have  about  a  hundred  lessons  in  a 
more  difficult  book.  About  February  i  of  this  year,  they  begin  work- 
ing examination  questions  of  previous  years.  They  are  made  to  work 
them  in  the  exact  allotted  time.  This  is  a  weekly  exercise,  on 
Friday.  All  incorrect  examples  are  worked  over  and  corrected  by  the 
following  Thursday,  when  the  teacher  goes  over  them,  giving  all 
needed  explanations.  The  training  to  rapid  and  accurate  work  is 
very  important.  Hence  the  element  of  time  is  one  on  which  empha- 
sis is  needed. 

Prof.  Peirce  added  a  few  words,  thus  :  — 

I  have  been  much  cheered  by  what  I  have  heard  this  morning.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  defend  the  Harvard  examinations  in 
•Algebra.  In  a  long  series  of  papers,  some  mistakes  are  inevitable, 
and  some  errors  of  the  press  will  creep  in.  But  if  our  method  in  the 
end  reaches  the  results  at  which  we  aim,  if  it  passes  those  who  ought 
to  pass  and  rejects  those  who  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  as  the  testi- 
mony seems  to  show,  then  the  details  of  the  method  are  not  impor- 
tant. Something  has  been  said  about  teaching  the  boy  "  short  cuts  " 
in  Algebra.  "Short  cuts"  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  for 
"going  across  lots  "  is  the  essential  thing  in  Algebra. 

Mr.  Bradbury :  — 

Prof.  Peirce  has  expressed  my  opinion  exactly.  On  the  whole,  I  do 
not  waiYt  the  examinations  easier.  They  furnish  an  excellent  means 
of  training  for  the  students,  and  it  is  one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  in 
teaching  to  see  the  boys  grow  by  the  stimulus  of  such  work. 

This  closed  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Collar,  for  the  special  committee  appointed  earlier  in 
the  session,  presented  a  report  as  follows  :  — 
Your  committee  recommend:  — 

1.  That  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission 
Examinations  be  authorized  by  the  Associated  Colleges  to  arrange  for 
at  least  one  conference  annually  with  the  Committee  to  Confer  with 
the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  of  this  Association. 

2.  That  the  function  of  the  Commission,  instead  of  being  limited 
as  at  present  to  the  consideration  of  uniform  requirements,  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  the  whole  subject  of  requirements  for  admission 
to  college  and  methods  of  examining. 

3.  That  the  Commission  be  authorized  to  propose  questions  for 
discussion  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  C.  Collar, 
JoHx  Tetlow, 
Robert  P.  Keep, 

Cofftmiitee. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Gallagher,  the  report  of  this  committee  was 
adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  these 
recommendations  to  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges. 

Mr.  Collar  called  attention  to  Dr.  Keep's  suggestion  of  the  pres- 
entation by  our  Committee  to  Confer,  etc.,  to  the  Commission  of  a  pro- 
posed syllabus  of  topics  and  methods  on  some  subject  of  preparation 
for  college.  He  thought  this  a  very  useful  suggestion.  In  Latin, 
for  instance,  there  is  now  no  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  subjects 
or  methods.  Our  Committee  could  present  the  schoolmaster's  view, 
and  the  Commission  could  show  what  the  colleges  want.  He  there- 
fore offered  the  following  motion  :  — 

That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Association  that  its  Committee  do 
present  to  the  Commission,  if  invited  to  meet  that  body,  a  syllabus  of 
subjects  and  methods  in  Latin. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tetlow,  who  remarked  :  — 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  many  present  that  at  the  recent  Saratoga 
meeting  a  committee  of  ten  was  appointed,  with  President  Eliot  as 
Chairman,  and  was  provided  with  $2,500  to  carry  on  its  work.  Its 
function  is  to  canvass  the  courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools  with 
reference  to  the  subjects  taught,  the  hours,  the  relative  importance  of 
each  subject,  etc.  When  it  has  made  its  investigations  it  will  appoint 
sub-committees  for  further  examination  of  each  subject.  This  com- 
mittee will  meet  November  9,  in  New  York.  The  sub-committees  will 
probably  meet  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  plan  involved  in 
Mr.  Collar's  motion  cannot  come  into  conflict  with  this  movement. 
The  more  consideration  given  to  these  subjects  the  better.  The  par- 
tial results  reached  in  either  case  will  illumine  rather  than  obscure 
those  reached  by  the  other  agency.  Therefore  I  favor  the  passage 
of  this  motion. 

Mr.  Bradbury  inquired  why  the  motion  was  limited  to  Latin. 

Mr.  Collar  explained  that  the  object  was  to  consider  successively 
the  several  subjects.  Latin  was  named  merely  as  the  one  to  begin 
with. 

The  motion  of  Mr.   Collar  was  then  unanimously  passed,  and  the 

Seventh  Annual    Meeting  of   the    Association   came   to  a  close  by 

adjournment. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Beginner's  Greek  Book.  By  John  Williams  White,  Ph.  D. 
(Harv.),  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Boston,  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1892.  — 7I  X  5  in.,  pp.  xvi,  428,  (vocabularies)  70,  witli  map. 

Under  this  title  Professor  White  has  put  forth  a  thorough  revision 
of  his  First  Lessons  in  Greek,  originally  published  in  1876.  While 
the  new  book  follows  the  same  general  plan  as  the  old,  and  is  intended 
to  occupy  the  same  period  of  study,  it  includes  many  improvements 
and  additions.  Instead  of  referring  to  sections  of  the  Grammar  which 
are  to  be  learned  as  a  part  of  the  lesson,  the  book  is  complete  in 
itself.  The  book  is  dedicated  *  to  Professor  Goodwin,  whose  grammar 
is  followed  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  syntax,  but  in  the  main  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  paradigms  and  the  statement  of  gram- 
matical principles  is  independent  work.  Enough  grammar  is  thus  fur- 
nished to  render  no  other  text-book  on  this  subject  needed  if  Attic,  pure 
only,  is  subsequently  read.  The  importance  of  acquiring  thoroughly 
from  the  first  a  gradually  increasing  vocabulary  is  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  in  the  original  work,  and  receives  special  attention. 
Reviews  of  lists  of  words  are  given  as  separate  lessons,  and  sugges- 
tions are  made  for  noting  the  relations  of  the  words  to  one  another 
and  to  their  English  equivalents.  A  new  and  valuable  feature  is  the 
introduction  of  connected  narrative  for  translation  at  an  early  period. 
The  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Anabasis  are  also  appended,  arranged 
as  reading  lessons.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  vocabularies  and 
reading  exercises  are  with  careful  detail  adapted  to  prepare  pupils  to 
take  up  the  Anabasis  at  the  next  stage  in  their  study. 

In  commendation  of  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  say  no  more  than 
that  it  is  an  improvement  in  plan  and  in  execution  of  a  book  that  has 
been  so  generally  used  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  has  been 
found  so  successful  in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended  as  a  text-book.  A  pupil  who  had  learned  fairly  well  all 
that  the  new  book  is  intended  to  teach  could  readily  be  prepared  in  a 
a  few  weeks'  reading  to  pass  the  Harvard  examination  in  elementary 

*  To  anticipate  the  curiosity  of  those  who  send  queries  to  the  Boston  Transcript, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Greek  of  the  dedication,  printed  as  a  fragment  of  iambic  tri- 
meter, although  it  sounds  familiar,  is  apparently  not  a  quotation,  but  an  ingenious 
adaptation.  See  Sophocles,  Antig.  99,  or  Euripides,  4ph.  Taur.  595,  and  /Eschylus, 
Agam.  536. 
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Greek.  But  if  the  book  is  to  be  completed  in  one  year  most  teachers 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  omit  some  portions.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  the  author  does  not  intend  that  the  pupil  should  be 
required  to  learn  thoroughly  all  that  is  given,  as,  for  example,  the 
lessons  on  Formation  of  Words,  and  the  lesson  and  sections  on  Word- 
Grouping.  These  latter,  apparently  abridged  from  Vanicek,  are  use- 
ful for  reference,  and  will  often  prove  new  as  well  as  instructive 
to  the  teacher  himself.  The  writer  in  his  own  leaching  has  found  no 
injury  to  result  from  omitting  entirely  in  the  first  course  of  study  the 
dual  number,  which  will  rarely  be  found  until  Homer  is  reached,  and 
the  paradigms  of  contracts  in  the  vowel  declensions  and  of  the  Attic 
Second,  as  the  few  forms  of  this  kind  that  are  met  are  readily  recoo^- 
nized  by  the  pupil,  just  as  the  dialectic  forms  of  Herodotus  and 
Homer  soon  became  familiar  to  the  pupil  who  has  acquired  thoroughly 
the  Attic  forms. 

The  treatment  of  the  Greek  moods  and  tenses  which  Professor 
Goodwin  has  elaborated,  and  which  the  author  incorporates  in  the 
present  work,  has  met  with  so  general  acceptance  and  approbation, 
that  any  criticism  of  it  will  only  reflect  upon  the  critic.  But  as  one 
who  studied  Greek  before  Goodwin's  Grammar  was  published,  the 
writer  cannot  forbear  to  express  his  regret  at  the  prominence  given  to 
time  in  the  classification,  or  at  any  rate  the  nomenclature  of  condi- 
tional sentences.  The  expressions  generally  used,  "  more  vivid  future," 
"less  vivid  future,"  seem  to  the  writer  to  emphasize  what  is  incidental 
rather  than  determinative  in  the  thought,  and  doubtless  the  author 
would  not  approve  the  usage,  prevalent  in  some  good  schools,  of  trans- 
lating conditions  of  the  "  more  vivid  future  "  form  by  the  future  tense, 
which  in  English  is  not  common  after  "if,"  and  which,  it  should  be 
noticed.  Professor  Whitp  never  uses  in  the  English  sentences  which 
he  intends  to  be  rendered  in  this  form. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  author,  more  successfully  than  some 
college  professors  who  publish  elementary  text-books,  has  shown  a 
painstaking  appreciation  of  the  need  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  new  book  is  distinctly  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  means  for  laying  a  deep  and  solid  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  Edward  H.  Cutler. 

The  Academic  Geometry.  By  William  F.  Bradbury,  A.  AL,  Head 
Master  of  the  Cambridge  Latin  School.  Part  I.  Plane  Geometry. 
Boston,  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  1892. —  7!  x  4f  in.,  pp.  xvi,  220. 
Price  75  cents. 

This  work  is  issued  as'the  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  Bradbury's 
Geometry,  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  about  twenty  years. 
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It  contains  only  Plane  Geometry,  and  ought  hardly  to  be  called  a 
new  edition,  but  rather  an  entirely  new  work  ;  for  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  extremely  diminutive  book  it  is  designed  to 
supersede. 

"The  Academic  Geometry"  is  a  decidedly  practical  and  common 
sense  text-book,  and  contains  little  that  deserves  adverse  criticism.  One 
does  not  like  to  meet  in  a  school  text-book  with  such  an  expression 
as  "  The  number  of  postulates  and  assumptions  are  unlimited,"  p.  42, 
but  the  slip  is  not  a  vital  one.  But  the  author  has  made  a  most  un- 
fortunate selection  in  his  definition  of  parallel  lines  as  "  Lines  which 
have  the  same  direction."  This  is  a  definition  which  has  been  almost 
universally  abandoned  by  mathematicians,  none  of  whom  have  yet 
been  able  to  improve  upon  the  definition  given  by  Euclid,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  work  as  a  whole,  however,  is  excellent,  and 
some  of  its  features  are  especially  to  be  commended.  The  amount 
of  original  work  is  very  great ;  the  definitions  are  as  a  rule  clear  and 
good ;  the  suggestions  to  teachers  might  be  of  great  value  to  teachers 
who  are  novices  in  their  work  ;  the  relations  existing  between  a 
theorem,  its  converse,  and  its  opposite  are  set  forth  much  more  clearly 
than  is  usually  the  case  ;  and  the  order,  arrangement,  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  are  extremely  good.  One  or  two  special 
points  may  be  noted,  as  illustrating  the  care  with  which  the  book  has 
been  elaborated.  Probably  the  most  familiar  proposition  of  plane 
geometry  is  the  proposition  relating  to  the  squares  described  on  the 
three  sides  of  a  right  triangle.  But  it  is  a  novelty  to  find  in  any  work 
of  this  kind  the  following  proposition,  so  closely  analogous  to  it : 
"  any  figure  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  similar  figures  of  which  the  other  sides 
of  the  triangle  are  homologous  sides,"  p.  103.  Such  a  proposition  is 
most  valuable  in  the  way  of  stimulating  thought  and  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Again,  on  p.  86,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  right  triangles,  we  find  the  statement  made  that  there  are  sixteen 
dissimilar  right  triangles  whose  sides  can  be  expressed  by  integral 
numbers,  each  less  than  100,  and  the  sixteen  sets  of  numbers  given  in 
full.  Trifling  points  like  these  are  elements  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  in  the  making  or  the  marring  of  a  text-book. 

Levi  L.  Conant. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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ENGLISH    IN   THE   SECONDARY    SCHOOL.* 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  address  you  this  evening  upon 
the  subject  of  English  in  the  secondary  school.  I  am  a 
little  in  doubt  how  to  select  in  so  broad  a  field.  For  ten  years 
of  his  student  life  the  college-bred  man  pursues,  or  should  pur- 
sue, the  study  of  English  in  a  systematic  manner.  For  six 
years  his  training  falls  within  the  secondary  school.  Here 
foundations  are  laid,  standards  established,  and  habits  formed, 
which  will  in  large  part  determine  the  quality  of  his  scholarship 
in  the  university.  In  no  other  study  are  the  temptations  to 
vagueness  and  superficiality  so  constantly  present  as  in  English 
study,  since  the  tests  of  excellence  are,  more  largely  here  than 
elsewhere,  a  matter  of  judgment  and  critical  acumen.  Hence 
the  necessity  that  in  the  secondary  school  correct  standards 
should  be  clearly  apprehended,  and  the  student  confirmed  in 
loyalty  to  that  which  is  simple,  direct,  sincere,  and  natural. 

Because  of  these  conditions  of  success  preparatory  instruction 
in  English  is  a  task,  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  the  sec- 
ondary school.  I  come  to  you  from  fourteen  years  of  service  in 
preparatory  instruction.  I  have  taught,  as  the  needs  of  school- 
life  demanded,  almost  the  whole  possible  range  of  secondary 
work,  and  I  affirm  that  no  other  branch  so  nearly  exhausts  the 
resources  of  the  whole  man  in  both  knowledge  and  experience 
as  does  this  work  in  English.  The  teacher  must  become  a  child 
among  children,   must  seek  their  level,  see  life  through  their 

*  Read  before  the  Modern  Language  Qub  of  Yale  University,  Jan.  9,  1892,  as 
introductory  to  the  evening's  discussion. 
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eyes,  think  their  thoughts,  and,  as  an  elder  brother,  lead  them 
into  new  and  broader  fields  of  knowledge.  English  teaching  in 
this  differs  from  other  preparatory  teaching.  Other  studies  may 
cultivate  the  reason  and  train  the  memory,  but  English  lays  hold 
on  life.  It  renovates,  purifies,  ennobles,  or  it  fails  of  its  high 
calling. 

I  shall  undertake,  this  evening,  to  tell  you  in  part  how  it  can 
do  this.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  young  men  present 
are  questioning  what  promise,  as  a  life  vocation,  the  teaching  of 
English  may  hold  for  them.  To  these  I  wish  to  speak  directly, 
and  will  frame  my  words  in  reply  to  a  question  of  vital  moment 
to  them,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  teaching  of  English  in 
secondary  schools  would  give  to  them,  personally,  continual 
growth,  or  whether,  as  in  many  branches,  a  limit  of  necessary 
culture  is  soon  reached,  beyond  which  the  only  advance  is  in 
skill  of  presentation. 

To  avoid  misconception,  I  wish  to  qualify,  in  one  particular, 
the  statements  that  follow.  I  shall  speak  of  the  exceptionally 
high  calling,  as  I  believe  it,  of  the  teacher  of  English.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  brain-fag  that  occasionally  comes  to  the 
instructor,  here  as  elsewhere,  and  in  this  branch  more  easily 
than  in  other  teaching,  because  English  study  demands  a  higher 
quality  of  instruction  for  comparative  success.  I  shall  insist 
that  successful  composition  is  the  choicest  fruitage  of  the  pupil's 
brain,  but  shall  not  stop  to  add  that  the  teacher  of  English  must 
combat,  more  strenuously  than  other  teachers,  mental  sluggish- 
ness, indefiniteness,  inertness,  and  all  the  offspring  of  spiritual 
insobriety.  What  would  you  have  .''  The  demand  for  the  high- 
est quality  of  mental  effort  necessitates  partial  failure  when  you 
cannot  command  the  full  powers  of  yourself  or  of  your  pupil. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  usually  too  prominent  when  essay- 
correction  is  in  mind,  will  be  ignored  in  this  discussion. 

I  would  then  say,  first,  that  as  a  teacher  of  English  you  have  a 
vocation  than  which  none  can  be  higher.  In  a  very  literal  sense 
it  becomes  your  privilege,  your  duty,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  to  waken  the  sensibilities,  to  train  the  judgment,  to  culti- 
vate the  moral  nature.     Books  and  methods  become  but  tools ; 
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training,  rather  tiian  information,  is  our  goal.  The  mind  of  the 
pupil  is  the  object  of  attack  ;  methods  of  instruction  matter  lit- 
tle. Too  often  the  teacher  fails  to  seek  his  chart  in  the  mind 
of  the  child,  and  becomes  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  detail  of 
his  method,  since,  in  English,  indistinctness  of  vision  is  not  so 
sharply  corrected  by  tests  of  definite  acquisition  as  in  other 
branches.  Our  first  task  is  this,  to  know  clearly  what  we  are 
seeking. 

I  have  said  that  it  becomes  your  duty  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  To  the  untrained  youth  literature  is  a  blank,  poetic 
phraseology  an  unknown  tongue.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my 
experience  with  by  far  the  majority  of  youths.  You  must  lead 
your  pupil  into  an  unknown  land,  open  to  him  the  treasures  of 
literature,  and  show  him  how  to  find  there  the  mental  food 
suited  to  his  wants. 

Successful  direction  implies  careful  study  of  the  individual. 
No  two  minds  have  the  same  needs.  A  watch  must  be  kept 
upon  the  pupil  even  more  than  upon  the  teaching,  or  precious 
time  and  effort  will  be  wasted.  If  you  give  him  thought  that  is 
too  mature  or  difficult,  it  will  not  touch  him  ;  if  a  sentiment  that 
is  trite,  he  will  have  none  of  it.  But  if  you  take  him  out  of  the 
commonplaces  of  thought,  and  insist  upon  clearness  of  conception 
and  accurate  definition,  the  old  poem  will  hold  him  with  a  new 
fascination.  Let  him  trace  out  similes,  and  catch  the  apposite- 
ness  of  metaphors.  His  eye  kindles  as  the  beauty  of  the  poet's 
thought  breaks  upon  him.  He  drinks  as  one  thirsty,  and  calls 
for  more. 

This  work  in  literature  has  the  rewards  of  ethical  teaching. 
New  thoughts  of  life's  import  and  duties  broaden  the  mental 
view.  The  poet's  happy  interpretation  of  recognized  spiritual 
longings  and  habitudes  leads  the  pupil  to  introspection.  He 
comes  to  know  himself,  and  this  knowledge  tends  toward  soul- 
health.  When  a  young  man's  eyes  light  up  with  feeling,  as  he 
says,  "  I  did  not  know  poetry  could  say  such  things,"  you  feel 
that  a  man's  work  has  been  done  that  day.  Another  book  of  life 
has  been  unclasped,  whose  lids  will  never  fully  close  again. 
I  said,  further,  that  it  is  for  you  to  waken  the  sensibilities. 
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Every  healthy,  untutored  boy  is,  in  great  part,  a  Philistine. 
His  material  environment  has  been  his  life.  He  hates  senti- 
mentality with  a  perfect  hatred.  He  is  reluctant  to  recognize, 
and  seldom  utters,  the  secret  promptings  of  his  soul,  lest  ridi- 
cule should  overwhelm  him.  When  your  class  reverently  bends 
with  you  over  the  words  of  some  seer,  believing,  as  you  believe, 
that  those  words  hold  a  message  from  spirit  to  spirit,  if  they  can 
but  grasp  it,  you  feel,  as  every  true  teacher  must  feel,  the  power 
that  is  put  into  your  hands,  the  call  upon  you  to  deepen  thought- 
fulness,  to  raise  ideals,  and  to  teach  reverence  for  the  things  of 
the  soul  life.  A  mutual  confidence  draws  teacher  and  pupils 
together.  The  customary  barriers  of  age  and  position  fall,  and 
questionings  are  brought  you  that  reveal  the  inner  springs  of 
motive. 

In  these  moments  of  intimate  communion,  to  teacher  and 
class  alike  the  presence  of  a  new  pupil  is  unwelcome.  You 
cannot  wear  your  heart  upon  your  sleeve  when  daws  are  near. 
Only  absolute  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  his  mates  will 
induce  a  boy  to  utter  his  thought.  Here  is  one  advantage  that 
the  preparatory  teacher  has  over  the  college  professor.  It  is 
possible  so  to  mold,  through  your  own  earnest  personality,  al- 
most every  class,  as  to  hold  it  during  the  last  year  or  two  upon 
a  confidential  footing.  This  seems  to  me  very  difficult  with 
university  men,  from  widely  different  conditions  of  life,  and 
already  saturated  with  the  materialistic  views  current  in  society. 
I  know  that  ofttimes  the  class  work  of  my  seniors  seems  robbed 
of  half  its  value  by  the  admission  of  a  boy  to  whom  Words- 
worth's lines  fitly  apply  :  — 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Work  stops  until  he  ceases  to  view  the  text  indifferently,  and 
begins  to  delve  with  his  mates  for  the  treasures  beneath. 

I  believe  in  intensive  study  of  literature  for  the  preparatory 
student  ;  through  no  other  channel  can  the  magic  touch  of  the 
master  bring  life  to  the  disciple.  Instruction  through  intensity  ; 
then  information  through  extensive  reading.     And  it  is  because 
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I  believe  that  intensive  study  of  noble  thought  is  a  transform- 
ing moral  agency,  that  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of 
English  to  send  his  men  to  the  university  better  men  than 
they  came  to  him,  with  deeper  reverence  for  spiritual  things 
and  a  clearer  perception  of  correct  standards  ot  life. 

Such  is  the  work  laid  upon  you.  Do  you  ask  how  this  can 
be  done,  since  it  proves  a  task  so  different  from  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  or  Latin  ?  It  is  difficult  and,  therefore,  inviting  to 
men  of  generous  mind.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  thoroughly 
believe  that  which  you  teach.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  great 
poets  are  teachers,  you  cannot  do  this  work.  Boys  quickly 
detect  insincerity,  and  insincerity  gives  rise  to  false  sentiment, 
and  that  they  abhor.  A  reverent  loyalty  to  truth  and  beauty, 
as  you  see  them,  not  as  some  critic,  whom  you  echo,  sees  them, 
is,  I  believe,  a  first  requisite. 

Secondly,  haste  is  fatal.  It  does  not  matter  how  long  you 
tarry  upon  one  poem,  if  the  mind  is  feeding.  Let  the  pupil 
compare  figures,  examine  rimes,  pry  into  the  artists'  secrets 
as  deeply  as  he  may.  If  he  gain  insight  thereby,  future  prog- 
ress will  be  rapid.  It  is  your  task  to  determine  what  literature 
is  -suited  to  his  needs,  and  when  a  change  of  author  or  task  will 
act  as  a  corrective  or  a  stimulus. 

But  selection  is  no  easy  matter.  Literature  does  not  come  to 
you  labeled  easy  or  difficult,  concrete  or  abstract.  And  you, 
doubtless,  have  kept  no  record  of  your  own  struggles  and  con- 
quests. To  your  sight  the  familiar  walks  of  literature  seem 
level  ground ;  not  so  to  the  youth  to  whom  each  rise  gives  a 
broader  outlook.  Many  surprises  await  you.  Subjects  that 
you  thought  easy  will  stagger  the  child,  while  again  he  will 
sound  depths  that  you  supposed  for  him  unfathomable.  Further, 
it  will  be  seldom  that  the  teaching  of  two  authors,  or  of  any  two 
works  of  one  author,  will  agree  in  immediate  object.  The 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  excellent  for  one  thing  ;  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel"  for  another.  All  this  work  of  gradation  is  as 
yet  a  matter  of  experiment.  We  can  have  no  science  of  English 
teaching  until  the  adaptation  of  different  classics  to  the  child- 
mind  has  been  made  out.  Here  is  a  field  of  investigation  for 
the  thoughtful  instructor. 
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But  we  cannot  tarry  longer  upon  literature.  You  see  the 
great  task  that  must  be  intrusted  to  it,  the  informing,  educating 
work  productive  of  true  culture,  which  it  alone  can  do,  at  least 
in  the  secondary  school.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important 
province  of  English  teaching.  It  is  not  the  most  difficult.  The 
work  that  will  tax  all  your  resources,  call  for  all  your  knowledge 
of  the  child-mind,  all  your  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  art, 
philosophy,  and  the  physical  world,  and  will  make  you  feel  your- 
self a  tyro  in  criticism  and  rhetoric,  is  the  work  in  composition. 
Yet  here,  where  his  task  is  most  difficult,  the  teacher  of  English 
has  one  advantage  over  his  fellows.  He  has  a  test  of  his  teach- 
ing ever  at  his  hana.  If  his  instruction  is  indefinite,  general,  or 
too  abstract,  the  pupil's  written  work  will  reveal  it.  If  he  is 
cramming  the  pupil's  mind  with  the  teacher's  thoughts  and 
facts,  the]^  undigested  essay  will  show  it.  He  who  knows  how 
to  read  aright  will  find  in  the  student's  theme  many  a  rebuke  of 
his  own  illogical,  confused  thinking.  The  bane  of  teaching  in 
English  is  its  indefiniteness.  To  avoid  this,  the  teacher  must 
hold  in  clear  definition  the  immediate  object  sought,  and  the 
principle  that  controls  his  selection.  A  firm  grasp  upon  general 
principles  is  essential.  Only  through  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
fundamentals  can  you  give  the  pupil  a  clear-cut  definition.  Go 
from  Hegel  to  your  class-room,  lay  for  yourself  broad  foundations 
in  aesthetics,  in  the  laws  that  underlie  painting  and  music,  if 
you  would  answer  best  the  boy's  "  why  "  in  composition. 

The  written  theme  is  the  high  water  gauge  of  the  pupil's  cul- 
ture. Authorship  is  the  surest  index  of  mental  power  in  man  or 
boy.  That  which  the  mind  has  assimilated  and  made  its  own 
instructs  the  mind,  and  the  written  thought  reveals  it ;  it  reveals, 
also,  the  half-understood  and  unadjusted  facts  which  are  await, 
ing  in  the  mind's  lumber-room  the  advent  of  some  organizing, 
vitalizing  idea.  This  work  in  composition  reveals  not  only  the 
possessions  of  the  mind,  but  also  the  condition  of^  the  mind  it- 
self. Has  the  pupil  hastened  to  class,  weary  from  a  long  tussle 
with  a  difficult  problem  }  Was  his  mind  basking  in  a  delicious 
reverie  .^  Has  he  just  risen  from  a  hearty  dinner  .'  The  essay 
tells  the  tale. 
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In  most  recitations  the  pupil  husbands  half  his  strength.  In 
writing  he  must  give  his  best,  and  you  must  see  that  he  does  it* 
How  .?  Not  by  a  lecture.  Cdca  you  write  with  reproach  in  your 
ears  ?  Most  minds  need  a  spur  to  excite  them  to  their  best  en- 
deavor. Here  it  may  be  writing  against  time,  emulation,  or, 
best  of  all,  the  fine  enthusiasm  aroused  by  following  out  a  sug- 
gestive thought.  This  means  that  you  know  how  to  select 
topics,  can  give  subjects  with  definite  boundaries  and  withal 
provocative  of  thought  —  a  challenge  that  the  student  eagerly 
accepts  and  can  measurably  answer.  Most  teachers  fail  here. 
The  subjects  given  are  general,  limitless,  or  vague.  To  know 
clearly  what  one  thing  you  are  aiming  at  ;  to  know,  also,  that 
thought  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  mind  unstocked  with  the 
materials  for  thought,  are  the  conditions  of  success.  If  a 
teacher  knows  his  class  and  what  definite  object  he  wishes  to 
accomplish,  I  cannot  think  that  he  will  ever  be  at  a  serious  loss 
for  theme  subjects. 

But  let  us  look  deeper  into  this  work  in  composition. 
Through  literature,  especially  poetry,  we  saw  that  the  sensibili- 
ties were  kindled,  the  moral  nature  invigorated.  Through  com 
position  the  judgment  must  be  trained,  the  imagination  called 
into  action  through  invention,  and  the  eyes  that  are  beginning 
to  see  in  books  must  be  led  to  look  out  upon  nature  and  man. 
An  erroneous  notion  is  abroad.  Many  people  fancy  that  theme- 
work  is  the  bane  of  the  teacher's  life,  and  the  bugbear  of  the 
student.  Not  at  all.  It  crowns  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
secondary  school.  What  research  is  to  the  university  man,  the 
theme  is  to  the  preparatory  pupil.  It  makes  him  a  free  man  up 
to  his  present  capacity.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  in- 
struction in  composition  where  the  teacher  grades  essays  all 
day  without  personal  contact  with  the  pupil,  nor  where  the  crit- 
icism of  essays  is  added  to  his  daily  work  as  an  extra  that  does 
not  count —  such  conditions  preclude  teaching  —  but  of  instruc- 
tion where  the  literary  laboratory  has  equal  consideration  with 
the  chemical  laboratory,  where  to  teacher  and  pupil  an  opportu- 
nity, in  language  as  in  science,  is  given  for  supervision  and 
experiment.     Under  such  circumstances  the  spirit  of  the  studio 
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pervades  the  class-room.  The  pen's  product  is  the  best  possible. 
A  page  of  manuscript  is  a  thing  of  moment,  to  be  criticised, 
excelled  if  possible,  at  least  to  stand  the  fire  of  would-be  artists. 
And  the  master's  word  that  points  out  the  faulty  logic  or  the  in- 
congruous  figure,  which  their  eyes  failed  to  detect,  sends  these 
embryo  authors  back  to  their  desks  with  another  revelation. 

I  have  said  that  the  judgment  must  be  trained,  the  imagina- 
tion quickened  through  invention,  and  the  eyes,  with  their  new 
light,  turned  upon  nature.  It  is  singular  how  this  study  of 
English  meets  its  own  difficulties  from  its  own  resources.  The 
magic  of  invention  converts  the  humdrum  essay  into  an  inspira- 
tion. This,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  proper  gateway  into  tljeme- 
work.  Give  the  imagination  fit  scope  for  its  play,  and  the  child 
is  eager  for  the  task ;  then  the  evidence  of  native  ability,  and 
the  rapidity  of  improvement,  become  a  continual  surprise. 

At  first  the  mental  resources  will  exceed  the  command  of  ex- 
pression, but  facility  will  gain  upon  acquirement  ;  then  the 
judgment  must  be  trained  and  the  discernment  made  more  keen, 
for  images  will  be  lawless  and  figures  exuberant,  unless  the 
teacher  shows  the  pupil  how  to  prune,  and  why.  The  chasten- 
ing of  style  is  medicinal  to  the  soul,  but  each  one  must  work  out 
his  own  salvation  here.  You  may  show  the  student  what  is  not 
right  and  why,  you  may  drop  a  fructifying  idea  for  him,  but  you 
must  not  do  his  work  for  him.  How  can  you  train  judgment, 
if  you  usurp  the  place  of  judgment.'*  You  may  show  him 
parallel  work  by  other  men,  those  who  are  called  masters,  and 
send  him  back  to  literature,  this  time  to  prose,  to  see  how  other 
workmen  have  developed  thought,  shaped  sentences,  constructed 
paragraphs,  and  produced  effects.  This  teachable  spirit  will 
keep  his  style  free  from  bombast,  make  it  sincere,  simple,  direct. 
New  light  will  break  upon  him  from  prose  when  he  seeks  in  its 
pages  an  answer  to  his  questions.  The  study  of  prose  style  is 
most  productive  when  the  text  of  the  master  is  searched  for 
explicit  answers  to  definite  questions. 

There  still  remains  a  task  in  the  field  of  composition.  As 
you  have  opened  for  your  pupil  the  book  of  the  poets,  so  now 
open  the  book  of  life  and  nature.     Aglow  as  boys  are  with  the 
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life  about  them,  it  is  astonishing  what  they  do  not  see,  as  well 
as  what  they  do.  Ofttimes  the  best  lesson  you  can  teach  is 
from  the  hilltop.  Show  your  boys  a  sunset.  Half  of  them 
never  really  saw  one.  With  note-book  and  pencil  let  them  take 
the  swift  succession  of  colors,  the  cloud  forms,  the  lengthening 
shadows,  and,  as  evening  falls,  find  fresh  illustrations  of  the 
time  when  "all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds."  There  is  noth- 
ing that  can  take  the  place  of  this  field  work  in  studying  nature. 
You  may  smile  at  the  thought  of  thirty  boys  strung  along  a 
road-side,  paper  and  pencil  in  hand,  intently  watching  the  cloud- 
rack  at  the  close  of  a  windy  day  ;  but  it  makes  writers,  it  brings 
them  into  spiritual  accord  with  the  poets  who  have  done  the 
same  thing  before  them.     It  opens  their  eyes. 

Again  we  note  how  intimately  connected  are  the  different 
branches  of  English  study.  While  you  must  follow  a  distinct 
object  in  each  to  prevent  confusion,  do  not  try  to  divorce  them. 
Prose  for  models,  poetry  for  ideas  —  the  writer  must  be  in 
touch  with  both.  Irving  or  De  Quincey  will  teach  him  graceful 
transition  in  paragraphs.  Macaulay  will  unfold  the  art  of 
balanced  sentences,  or  reveal  new  possibilities  in  antithesis. 
His  eye,  lately  dwelling  on  pen  pictures,  catches  the  chequered 
shade  upon  the  lawn,  or  watches  Milton's  meridian  moon  while 
"  stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud."  He  sees  nature  with  a 
poet's  eye,  and  unconsciously  seeks  verbal  expression  for  her 
beauties.  His  written  task  brings,  at  every  turn,  some  question 
which  literature  alone  can  answer,  and  you  must  know  where 
to  send  him  within  its  vast  and  unclassified  domain  for  his 
answer. 

I  am  conscious  how  insufficient  my  treatment  of  this  topic 
has  been.  I  have  not  shown  how  this  object-study,  when 
directed  to  man  himself,  teaches  sober  estimates  of  character, 
and  reveals  and  trains  a  power  of  judging  men  and  conduct  ; 
how,  when  applied  to  complex  scenes,  it  brings  up  the  artist's 
problems  of  combination  and  elimination  ;  how,  when  action  is 
its  theme,  questions  are  suggested  curiously  like  those  of  music, 
in  phrasing,  acceleration  and  retardation  of  expression  that 
shall  wed  more  intimately  the  thought  and   language.     Many 
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of  these  things  cannot  be  told.  Of  this  it  might  be  said  as  of 
high  ethical  teaching  —  if  you  would  know  of  the  doctrine,  you 
must  do  it.  Yet  the  way-marks  are  plain,  and  one  cannot  go 
far  wrong  if  his  pupil's  work  is  based  upon  direct  personal 
observation  of  nature's  open  secret,  the  book  of  life  and  of  the 
physical  world. 

There  still  remains  one  phase  of  English  teaching  upon  which 
I  must  touch.  In  the  written  work,  and  in  author  study  as 
well,  it  is  often  necessary  to  weigh  the  word  and  scrutinize  the 
sentence.  The  pupil  must  therefore  study  the  word,  and  its 
relation  to  other  words,  as  the  foundation  of  this  work.  This 
study  we  call  grammar.  You  will  probably  meet  among  the 
outside  public  more  unbelievers  in  this  subject  than  in  any 
other  concerning  English.  A  heresy,  born  of  half-knowledge, 
is  abroad  in  the  land.  Men  thought  that  English  grammar 
would  teach  children  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  The  gram- 
mars said  so.  They  discovered  that  this  did  not  necessarily 
follow  ;  in  other  words,  that  a  boy  might  parse  and  yet  say 
"aint."  They  concluded  that  grammar  was  a  failure;  that 
a  something  they  called  language-lessons  was  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  that  English  teachers,  abandoning  the  dear-bought 
experience  gained  in  other  languages,  must  strike  out  a  path  of 
their  own,  as  if  English  had  neither  kinship  nor  ancestry,  but 
was  a  thing  of  its  own  kind. 

As  all  the  educated  know,  the  Indo-European  languages  have, 
in  general,  common  laws  of  word-relationship.  These  laws  may 
be  more  easily  recognized  when  words  have  the  convenient 
labels  of  inflection,  but  the  syntactic  relations  exist,  whether  the 
word  is  inflected  or  not.  However,  since  English  is  the  child's 
mother  tongue,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  discern  these  relations  in 
this  medium  without  inflection  than  in  a  foreign  tongue  with 
inflection.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  pedagogical  science, 
should  we  wait  until  the  pupil  is  floundering  in  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  of  Latin,  in  order  to  teach  him  the  various  uses  of 
the  accusative,  or  the  dependence  of  clauses  .^  He  can  profitably 
begin  his  study  of  grammar  in  English  in  the  Third  Reader 
grade,  and  can  grasp  all  detail  of  sentence  construction,  that 
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does  not  involve  historical  study,  within  two  years.  He  then 
begins  Latin  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
sentence.  I  say  he  can  do  this,  but  he  seldom  does  it,  and  the 
fault  is  not  his,  but  his  teacher's.  I  assert  this  after  an  almost 
uninterrupted  experience  in  teaching  English  grammar  since 
1871,  during  which  time  I  have  probably  spoiled  as  many 
potential  linguists  as  would  equal  the  students  I  have  grounded 
on  solid  principles. 

But  my  time  is  up.  Such  in  barest  outline  is  the  field  before 
you  as  I  have  found  it.  No  one  is  more  conscious  than  I  how 
cursory  this  treatment  has  been  —  a  glimpse  here  and  there  into 
vistas  whose  only  boundaries  are  the  limitations  of  spirit  itself. 
I  have  attempted  to  answer  a  supposed  question.  Is  there  work 
here  equal  to  the  full  stature  of  a  man  }  I  have  tried  to  show 
you  how  many-sided  this  English  work  of  the  secondary  school 
is,  how  it  lays  under  tribute  the  whole  man  and  all  his  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  to-day  your  illustration  will  be  drawn  from 
Norse  mythology  or  the  Greek  drama  ;  yesterday  you  defined 
pantheism  or  Neo-Platonism ;  to-morrow  you  will  explain  why 
the  iambic  pentameter  is  the  English  heroic  verse,  or  develop 
the  logical  sequence  of  thought  in  argumentative  composition. 
I  leave  it  with  you.  Are  you  now  master,  with  your  disciplined 
powers,  of  the  full  possibilities  of  this  work  .'*  Is  any  man  } 
Face  to  face  with  such  problems,  and  placed  over  against  the 
youth  whose  eager,  intellectual  thirst  you  have  awakened,  how 
can  you  rust,  or  build  about  yourself  the  walls  of  routine  }  The 
spirit  quickeneth,  the  letter  killeth.  We  must  work  to  bring 
life,  not  death.  And  to  do  this  we  must  be  ourselves  alive, 
quick  in  our  sympathies,  broad  in  our  culture,  fully  rounded 
men. 

Charles  Davidson. 
Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Cal. 


TALKS    ON  TEACHING    LATIN.     V. 
Senior,  Tyro,  and  Miss  Meyn. 

WHEN  they  parted  in  midsummer  it  was   understood  that 
they  would  invite  two  or  three  friends  to  meet  with 
them  in  the  autumn.     They  had  found  the  "  Talks  "  stimulating 
and  enjoyable  ;  and  partly  because  they  wanted  others  to  share 
their  pleasure,  partly  because  they  thought  that  with  an  increase 
of  their  number  their  discussions  might  take  a  wider  range,  and 
gain  in  variety  of  ideas,  the  plan  of  a  club  of  perhaps  not  more 
than  six  persons  had  been  in  their  minds.     That,  however,  was 
in  the  future.     In  the  mean  time  chance  brought  them  together 
again  quite  unexpectedly.     It.  was  early  in  September,  at  a  small 
seaside  place  on  the  "  Cape,"  where  from  different  points  they 
had  come,  as  it  happened,  for  a  few  days'  change  of  scene  and 
rest.     They  had  come  down  to  the  same  place  to  bathe  ;  but  after 
the  first  greeting  they  changed  their  minds  and  withdrew  to  the 
piazza  of  an  unoccupied  cottage,  which  stood  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  shore.     Miss  Meyn  said  she  had  rather  have  a  good  talk  than 
twenty  baths.     Tyro  thought  he  should  find  more  than  a  com- 
pensation in  replenishing  his  "  small  stock  of  ideas,"  which  he 
hoped  to  do,  and  Senior  expressed  his  preference  for  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  lights  and   shad- 
ows on  the  bay,  and  listening  to  the  ripple  of  the  waves  along  the 
sandy  shore,  to  all  the  good  that  he  might  get  from  a  morning 
plunge. 

The  conversation  soon  reverted  to  their  last  meeting  and  to 
the  topics  which  they  had  then  discussed. 

Miss  Meyn.  When  our  talk  in  July  was  ended,  I  thought 
everything  in  relation  to  the  study  and  learning  of  forms  was 
cleared  up  and  settled.  But  further  reflection  raised  a  doubt  in 
my  mind.  You  dwelt,  Mr.  Senior,  on  the  necessity  of  "  double 
translation,"  from  Latin  and  into  Latin,  as  indispensable  for  the 
588 
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mastery  of  grammatical  forms  ;  and  I  inferred  that  you  would 
recommend  as  much  translation  into  Latin  as  into  English,  and 
that  the  two  sorts  of  exercises  should  be  kept  abreast.  The 
authors  of  books  for  beginners  in  Latin  imply  the  same.  Exam- 
ine the  best  of  such  works,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  exercises 
for  translation  the  number  of  sentences  in  the  two  sorts  is  about 
the  same.  Moreover  they  alternate  regularly,  a  Latin  exercise 
and  then  an  English  one.  Now,  my  query  is  whether  this  is  the 
best  arrangement  and  proceedure.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
vastly  harder  to  translate  into  Latin  than  into  English  ;  and  if 
this  is  true,  why  should  not  the  former  exercise  be  deferred,  and 
the  amount  to  be  done  at  least,  in  the  elementary  stage,  be 
materially  lessened  .'' 

Ty.  Why  not  rather  materially  increased,  if  the  language  is, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  worked  equally  by  both  handles  .-' 

Sen.  But  I  take  it,  the  language  is  not  "to  be  worked  equally 
by  both  handles."  It  is  important  to  acquire  the  power  of  read- 
ing Latin  readily  ;  but  nobody  would  contend  that  it  is  equally 
important  to  acquire  the  power  of  writing  Latin  readily. 

Miss  Meyn  smiled  at  this  rather  crushing  reply  and  Tyro  put 
on  a  comical  expression  of  chagrin.     Senior  continued  :  — 

Your  question,  Miss  Meyn  (I  ought  rather  to  say  "  questions," 
for  there  are  two),  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  most  important  matter. 
Let  me  take  the  last  one  first :  Should  translation  into  Latin  go 
along  parallel  with  the  opposite  exercise  ?  I  think  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  translation  of  separate  forms,  or  groups  of 
forms,  as  of  adjective  and  noun,  and  the  translation  of  sentences 
of  some  length,  even  when  the  sentences  are  designed  mainly  for 
practice  on  forms.  Now,  you  will  recall  that  our  former  discus- 
sion concerned  the  mastery  of  forms  isolated  or  grouped  in 
familiar  combinations,  and  so  far  it  seems  to  me  we  were  right  in 
our  implication  that  there  should  be  no  great  difference  in  the 
amount  of  practice  of  the  two  kinds,  and  that  translation  into 
Latin  should  go  on  step  by  step  with  translation  into  English. 
But  when  we  pass  from  this  simple  form-praxis  to  the  expression 
in  Latin  of  related  ideas,  the  exercise  is,  as  you  say,  vastly  diffi- 
cult ;  it  is  a  subjective  process,  strange  to  the  learner's  habits  of 
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slow  thought,  laborious,  discouraging.     It  must,  at  first,  be  kept 
in  the  background,  and  the  writing  of  Latin  should  be  deferred. 

Ty.  I  do  not  yet  clearly  understand  just  what  you  would 
advise.  You  say  that  translation  into  Latin,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  "  form-praxis,"  should  be  kept  in  the  rear  of  transla- 
tion from  Latin ;  but  in  saying  "the  writing  of  Latin  should  be 
deferred,"  you  seem  to  make  a  distinction  that  you  had  not 
hinted  at  before. 

Sen.  I  would  make  a  difference  in  practice  between  oral  and 
written  translation  into  Latin.  I  would  not  have  any  exercises 
written  in  advance  work,  and  not  in  review,  until  they  had  been 
prepared  by  more  or  less  oral  translation  and  discussion  in  class. 
Recall,  if  you  have  learned  any  modern  language  in  your  mature 
years,  how  difficult  it  was  to  write  correctly  in  that  language. 
Yet  you  may  have  had,  in  the  course  of  your  education,  a  vast 
amount  of  that  sort  of  practice,  which  to  the  young  learner  of 
Latin  is  utterly  new  and  strange. 

Miss  Meyn.  I  see  that  in  the  "  Beginner's  Latin  Book  "  a 
similar  suggestion  is  made,  towards  the  end  of  the  book. 

Ty.     What  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Miss  Meyn.  I  refer  to  a  remark  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  lessons  on  the  subjunctive,  advising  that  the  turning  of 
English  into  Latin  be  henceforth  deferred  till  the  book  is  fin- 
ished the  first  time. 

Sen.  Yes;  and  it  would  have  been  well,  in  my  judgment,  if 
the  authors  had  made  such  a  suggestion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  repeated  it  here  and  there.  They  might,  for  instance, 
have  recommended  that  none  of  the  exercises  for  translation 
into  Latin  be  written  until  all  the  lessons  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond declensions  have  been  studied,  and  all  the  Latin  exercises 
have  been  twice  turned  into  English, 

Conversation  on  this  topic  seemed  to  be  fairly  wound  up,  and 
for  a  few  moments  they  sat  silent,  Tyro  apparently  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts.  Senior  and  Miss  Meyn  looking  at  some 
sail-boats  and  at  the  gulls  flitting  about  in  their  restless  way, 
probably  looking  for  food,  but  seeming  busy  about  nothing. 
Tyro  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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Ty.  The  day  after  our  last  "  talk,"  as  I  was  thinking  over 
our  conversation,  I  recalled  a  remark  of  yours,  Mr.  Senior,  to 
the  effect  that  learners  of  Latin  are  often  very  poorly  fur- 
nished, in  point  of  vocabulary,  after  a  year  or  more  of  study. 
I  don't  remember  your  exact  words,  but  that  was  the  idea,  and 
thinking  that  very  probably  that  would  form  the  next  subject 
of  discussion,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  me 
to  put  together  in  advance  such  thoughts  as  I  had.  So  I  wrote 
out  a  short  paper,  which  I  should  like  to  read  for  your  and  Miss 
Meyn's  criticism. 

Sen.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it.  Incipe,  si  quid 
habes,  Tyro. 

Miss  Meyn.  And  I,  too.  I  have  not  met  with  anything  more 
than  incidental  allusions  to  the  subject.  I  promise  you  I  will 
be  a  good  listener, 

Ty.  {reads.)  "  It  is  evident  that,  in  learning  a  new  language, 
the  acquisition  of  its  vocabulary,  or  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  in 
common  use,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  we  knew  the 
meanings  of  the  words  of  a  foreign  language,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  its  system  of  inflectional  endings,  even  of  languages  so 
highly  inflected  as  German  or  Latin,  we  could  roughly  make  out 
the  meaning  of  a  printed  page.  And  if  the  study  of  inflections 
is  less  important  than  a  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words, 
still  more  is  it  true  that  the  syntactical  structure  of  a  language 
is  of  minor  account ;  for  while  each  language  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarities of  syntax,  the  groundwork  is  the  same  in  all.  Again, 
as  the  vocabulary  confronts  the  learner  at  the  outset  as  his  chiei 
difficulty,  so  it  remains  the  last  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  One 
may  read  many  books  in  a  foreign  language  and  still  often  find 
words  the  meaning  of  which  he  can  only  guess  at.  If  these 
statements  are  true,  ought  not  familiarity  with  the  meanings 
of  words  to  be  made  one  of  the  chief  ends  from  first  to  last  in 
the  study  of  Latin  ? 

"  We  have  discussed  the  subjects  of  pronunciation  and  the 
study  of  inflections,  and  it  is  true  that  those  matters  must 
occupy  very  much  of  the  learner's  time  in  the  beginning ;  but 
from  the  first  day  he  must  begin  to  learn  the  meanings  ol 
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words,  and  several  questions  at  once  arise.  Should  practice  on 
forms  and  the  construction  of  exercises  for  twofold  translation 
be  planned  on  the  principle  of  employing  the  fewest  possible 
words  .''  The  authors  of  '  Easy  Latin  Lessons '  *  call  attention 
in  their  preface  to  the  extremely  few  words  in  their  vocabula- 
ries. On  the  other  hand,  the  best  beginner's  Latin  book  that  I 
have  seen  for  German  schools  has  a  vocabulary  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  words  for  exercises  on  the  first  declension. 
Meagreness  of  vocabularies  designed  to  be  finally  committed  to 
memory  is  a  great  fault.  It  characterizes  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can books  for  beginners  in  Latin,  and  must  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  defective  training  already  noticed.  But  excess  is 
also  to  be  avoided.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  learner  should  acquire  words  as  fast  as  he  can 
assimilate  them.  Assuming  a  proper  training  in  inflections,  his 
ability  to  read  Latin  will  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  copi- 
ousness o£  his  vocabulary. 

"  In  the  next  place,  how  can  the  acquisition  of  words  be  facili- 
tated and  their  meanings  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  .-* 
Whatever  means  seem  to  offer  any  advantage,  even  the  most 
trifling,  should  be  employed,  for  the  labor  is  arduous,  and  un- 
remitting, and  of  long  duration.  Of  minor  helps,  the  placing 
and  learning  of  vocabularies  after  translation  exercises,  instead 
of  at  the  beginning,  is  one  not  to  be  neglected.  First,  to  use  a 
vocabulary  for  reference,  in  translating  exercises,  after  it  has 
been  once  or  twice  read  over  aloud,  and  then  to  commit  it, 
instead  of  reversing  the  process,  certainly  lessens  the  strain 
upon  the  memory.  Of  more  importance  is  the  grouping  of 
related  words  as  fast  as  they  occur.  A  learner  will  perhaps 
more  easily  remember  the  meanings  of  the  four  words,  aro,  to 
plough,  arvmn,  ploughed  field,  arator,  ploughman,  aratrum,  a 
plough,  when  they  have  each  occurred  once  and  then  are 
brought  together,  than  he  would  either  one  by  itself.  A 
single  principle  of  vowel  change  may  enable  him  to  see  the 
relation  of  the  compounds,  nialeficiiim,  cedificium,  difficilis,  defi- 

*  By  Lindsay  &  Rollins.     Published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon. 
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do,  and  many  others,  to  the  simple  facio.  The  same  of  innu- 
merable other  cases,  and  the  detection  of  such  kinships  is  as 
stimulating  to  the  mind  as  it  is  practically  useful. 

"  But  it  is  somewhat  later  in  the  Latin  course,  namely  in  the 
reading  of  continuous  texts,  that  this  method  can  be  most  fruit- 
fully applied  ;  and  one  who  has  not  had  his  attention  called  to  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  surprised  to  see  how  far  the  ordinary 
vocabulary  of  an  author  can  be  exhibited  in  a  limited  number  of 
groups.  Whether  it  is  better  for  the  learner  to  have  this  work 
done  for  him,  or  to  do  it  wholly  for  himself,  may  be  an  open 
question ;  but  it  will  pretty  certainly  be  found  helpful  to  have 
lists  to  refer  to,  to  supplement  his  own  observations.  The  only 
attempt  that  I  know  of  to  carry  out  this  idea  fully  and  systemat- 
ically is  illustrated  in  a  little  book  called  '  The  Gate  to  Caesar.' 
It  may  be  a  praiseworthy  attempt,  and  I  can  see  how  the 
*  Etymological  Vocabulary,'  as  it  is  a  little  pompously  called, 
may  be  very  useful.  But  the  author  has  tried  to  do  too  much." 
(Senior  seemed  very  much  amused  at  these  criticisms,  but  did 
not  interrupt,  and  Tyro  continued.)  "  Of  what  earthly  use,  for 
example,  are  the  groups  under  '  pronominal  stems  '  }  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  count  the  words  under  the  root  CA,  CI  ; 
there  are  thirty-six  words,  from  qui,  who,  to  nunc,  now,  and  sic, 
so!  Now  a  propos  of  this  list,  one  might  be  tempted  to  quote 
Voltaire's  witticism  :  '  In  etymologizing,  the  vowels  are  of  no 
consequence  at  all,  and  the  consonants  of  very  little.'  But  that 
would  not  be  quite  fair.  Doubtless  the  author  could  justify,  on 
philological  grounds,  the  right  of  every  word  to  its  place  in  the 
list.  The  objection  is  on  the  score  of  practical  utility.  I  believe, 
on  the  whole,  in  having  such  word  groups  prepared  to  accom- 
pany the  vocabularies  in  the  learner's  earlier,  perhaps  also  in  his 
later,  reading  ;  but  they  should  be  constructed  solely  with  an  eye 
to  their  serviceableness  in.  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

"  But  it  may  be  said  this  method  of  classifying  words  does  not 
touch  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary. 
That  consists,  not  in  detecting  the  kinship  of  words  sufficiently 
to  guess  out  the  meaning,  but  in  getting  the  different  meanings 
of  the  same  word.     Boys  seldom  know  more  than  one  meaning 
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of  a  Latin  word.  The  chances  would  be  about  three  to  one  that 
a  boy  could  not  give  two  distinct  definitions  oi  facto.  But  how 
various  are  often  the  meanings  of  a  Latin  word.  What  cannot 
res,  for  example,  mean  }  I  should  think  ago  might  have  fifty 
quite  different  applications.  In  fact,  the  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings that  Latin  words  will  bear,  constitutes,  as  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  language.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  of  an  achievement  to  know  well  all  the  meanings  of  con- 
sisto  than  to  be  able  to  group  together  all  the  words  that  spring- 
directly  from  the  root  of  sto.  By  what  method  is  a  vocabulary 
in  this  sense  to  be  acquired  }  Only  by  perpetual  observation  and 
comparison,  in  reading,  of  different  uses  of  the  same  word. 
Special  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  must  contain  copious  refer- 
ences to  facilitate  comparisons,  and  the  teacher  should  make 
this  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  instruction.  I  well  remember 
how  rapidly  I  acquired  a  Homeric  vocabulary  in  school  by  the 
diligent  application  of  this  method.  When  we  began  Homer, 
it  was  made  clear  to  us  that  we  must  *  break  the  back  '  of  the 
vocabulary.  No  questions  were  asked  us  on  syntax,  but  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  spent,  in  recitation,  in  comparing  different  mean- 
ings of  the  same  word  in  passages  already  read,  never  in  what 
was  new  to  us,  as  well  as  in  the  comparison  of  words  having 
some  common  element,  by  which  the  meaning  could  be  more  or 
less  accurately  determined.  In  this  way  we  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  reading,  we  gained  a  sense  of  power,  and  we  formed  a 
habit  that  I  have  found  of  great  value.  It  is  a  great  gain  when 
the  impulse  to  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  a  definition  gives  place 
to  the  impulse  to  discover  in  the  word  itself  some  clew  to  its 
meaning,  and  to  associate  it  with  some  other  word. 

Two  other  principles  of  comparison  I  recall.  We  used  to 
associate,  as  they  occurred  in  our  reading,  words  of  opposite 
meaning,  and  all  the  epithets  of  certain  gods,  persons,  or  things, 
as  of  Zeus,  Nestor,  a  ship,  the  sea.  To  sum  up,  it  is  vastly 
important  that  the  teacher  of  Latin  should  appreciate  the  need 
of  systematic  instruction  aimed  directly  at  the  central  knot  of 
difficulty,  the  vocabulary  ;  and  that  he  should  use  every  ex- 
pedient   that    reason    and    experience    suggest   to   lessen    the 
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Strain  upon  the  memory  and  cultivate  habits  of   observation 
and  comparison." 

Sen.  Well  done,  my  friend  !  you  have  thought  the  subject 
out  with  a  good  deal  of  thoroughness,  and  have  said  about  all 
that  there  is  to  say.  But  I  notice  that  you  make  no  reference 
to  associating  words  of  like  meaning  not  related  in  form  or 
origin.  Now  I  have  lately  seen  a  book  in  manuscript  consisting 
of  just  such  groups.     How  does  that  strike  you  ? 

Ty.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  me. 
But  would  not  the  range  of  such  groupings  be  very  limited,  and 
so  of  less  value  than  those  mentioned  ? 

Sen.  Not  that  I  can  see.  One  of  your  principles  of  associa- 
tion was  that  of  opposites  ;  as,  for  instance,  gaudeo  and  doleo. 
Now  the  words  of  meaning  similar  to  gaudeo  are  likely  to  be 
about  as  numerous  as  those  of  opposite  meaning.  And  there 
would  be  this  advantage  in  the  comparison  of  synonyms,  that 
one  would  often  be  led  to  think  why  a  word  of  similar  mean- 
ing could  or  could  not  be  substituted  in  a  given  passage,  while 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  weighing  in  like  manner  different 
opposites. 

Miss  Meyn.  Would  not  the  interpretation  of  less  familiar 
words  by  the  more  familiar,  point  in  the  same  way  ? 

Ty.     How  do  you  mean  .-* 

Miss  Meyn.  I  mean,  for  example,  it  would  be  better  to  put 
in  the  margin  such  words  as  a  boy  would  be  pretty  sure  to  have 
to  look  out,  and  against  each  of  these  a  familiar  word,  that  might 
perhaps  stand  in  its  place  in  the  text ;  thus,  snbsidiitfn  might  be 
defined  by  mixilitim  ;  protinus,  by  snbito  ;  strepiius  by  clamor ; 
introrsus  by  ititra  ;  commode,  by  apte.  Or  these  might  be  given 
orally  by  the  teacher  in  class. 

Sen.  I  cordially  approve  of  that.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  increase  a  learner's  Latin  vocabulary,  and  I  wonder  the  method 
is  not  more  used. 

Ty.  That  is  done  in  "  The  Gate  to  Cassar,"  to  which  I 
referred  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is  somewhat 
overdone.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  number  of  useless  repeti- 
tions. However,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  for  I  entirely 
agree  with  you,  Mr.  Senior. 
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Miss  Meyn.  Then,  too,  I  don't  see  why  it  wouldn't  be  help- 
ful to  group  words  by  significant  endings,  as,  for  instance,  ad- 
jectives m-osus,  nouns  \n-tor,  iterative  verbs  \xi-ito,  and  so  on. 

Ty.  I  don't  agree  with  you.  Suppose  a  dozen  adjectives  in 
-osus  were  brought  together ;  the  force  of  the  ending  would  not 
be  made  any  more  apparent,  and  the  ending  being  the  only  bond 
of  connection,  one  word  would  not  suggest  another,  as  they  hap- 
pen to  be  found  isolated  in  reading. 

Sen.  You  said  nothing  in  your  paper  about  reviews.  I  see 
that  Prof.  White,  in  his  "  Beginner's  Greek  Book,"  gives,  at  in- 
tervals, lists  of  a  page  or  so  of  words  that  have  already  occurred 
for  review.  This  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  The  beginner  needs 
all  the  help  that  local  association  will  give.  Therefore  reviews 
of  words  in  special  vocabularies  should  be  made  of  the  words  in 
situ.  To  displace  them  and  arrange  them  in  alphabetical  lists 
is  to  pull  them  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  roots. 

Ty.  How  would  you  treat  words  that  have  been  compared 
in  the  text  of  authors  read  .-'  I  mean  how  would  you  manage 
reviews  of  these,  or  would  you  not  review  them  at  all } 

Sen.  I  certainly  would  review  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  do  so. 
It  is  my  practice,  whenever  I  refer  my  class,  in  the  case  of  any 
word  or  phrase,  to  a  previous  instance  of  its  use,  or  to  another 
word  containing  the  same  root  or  stem,  which  has  already 
occurred  in  their  reading  of  the  particular  book  or  author,  to 
direct  them  to  write  in  above  the  word,  with  a  fine-pointed  pen- 
cil, the  page  and  line  in  which  the  word  referred  to  is  found. 
Let  me  illustrate.  The  word  versor  occurs  nine  times  in  the  four 
Catilinarian  "  Orations"  and  in  the  "Pro  Archia."  It  is  used  in 
several  different  senses,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  student  to  fix 
its  exact  meaning  in  each  instance.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the 
words  which  I  mark  for  reference.  On  each  fresh  occurrence 
of  it  the  pupil  makes  a  reference  to  its  last  previous  use,  and 
when  he  has  read  the  five  orations,  he  can  compare,  in  a  minute 
or  two,  all  the  uses  of  this  word.  Or,  if  you  choose,  when  he  has 
read  the  first  of  the  five,  he  can  compare  the  three  uses  of  it  in 
the  text  of  that  oration.  Now  these  references,  being  designed 
to  increase  the  learner's  practical  knowledge  of  words  in  two 
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ways,  will  commonly  be  made  only  in  words  that  offer  some  dif- 
ficulty, or  that  would  have  to  be  looked  out  in  a  vocabulary  or  a 
Latin  lexicon,  and  so  are  the  ones  most  needing  to  be  reviewed. 
The  teacher  is  supposed  to  make  the  same  references  in  his  own 
text  that  he  directs  his  class  to  make,  and  it  is  therefore  per- 
fectly practicable  to  pick  out  the  words  to  which  attention  has 
been  called.  Let  my  experience  suggest  one  caution.  Never 
make  comparisons  of  perfectly  obvious  relationships  between 
words,  or,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  way.  It  is  easy  here,  as  every- 
where else  in  teaching,  to  fritter  away  time.  I  used  once  to  be 
so  greedy  of  such  comparisons  that  I  could  hardly  let  a  single 
instance  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  if  I  were  to  show  you  my  Homer, 
you  would  see  hundreds  of  comparisons  made  that  I  have 
learned  to  pass  by  in  silence. 

Miss  Meyn.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Tyro,  that  you  made  no  reference 
in  your  paper  to  a  new  device  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
learner  to  the  first  occurrence  of  words  in  a  Latin  text,  by 
printing  them  in  bold-face  type,  while  all  other  words  are 
printed  in  common  type.  This  is  illustrated,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  in  the  no.^  Harper s  "  Caesar."  It  seems  to  me  admirably 
simple  and  effective.  The  learner  is  reminded  in  a  way  that  he 
cannot  be  insensible  to,  every  time  a  new  word  occurs,  that  he 
ought  to  make  a  fresh  addition  to  his  vocabulary.  These  words 
are  scattered  along  as  so  many  signs,  "  Look  here." 

Ty.  I  think  I  must  dissent  from  your  opinion  ^ofo  caelo. 
In  the  first  place,  attention  is  called  too  exclusively  to  new 
words,  whereas  the  same  words  need  to  be  studied  again  and 
again.  That  a  word  is  new  to  the  learner  is  not  necessarily  a 
reason  for  his  concerning  himself  especially  with  it.  The 
importance  of  the  word  for  one  reason  or  another  is  the  main 
thing.  There  are  perhaps  several  hundred,  certainly  many 
scores  of  words  in  Homer  that  occur  but  once  or  twice,  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  precisely  the  least  important.  Then  this  de- 
vice makes  no  account  of  new  meanings  of  old  words,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  information  that  a 
word  is  new.  It  therefore  places  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong 
thing,  or  in  the  wrong  place.     Now,  is  not  the  art  of  putting 
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the  emphasis  in  the  right  place  of  the  first  value  in  every  detail 
of  education  ? 

Miss  Meyn.  I  feel  quite  crushed.  (Hereupon  Miss  Meyn 
began  to  fan  herself  vigorously.)  But  I  should  like  to  know  Mr. 
Senior's  opinion. 

But  apparently  Senior  had  not  been  following  the  discussion 
between  Tyro  and  Miss  Meyn,  and  as  he  made  no  reply  to  the 
latter's  remark,  they  turned  towards  him  with  a  little  surprise. 
What  had  diverted  his  attention  and  brought  sad  thoughts  } 
Perhaps  the  scene  about  them,  the  chirping  of  the  crickets,  the 
sere  grass,  the  changing  foliage,  and  the  mild  melancholy  light 
of  an  ear!y  autumnal  day,  had  recalled  to  his  mind  an  autumn 
not  far  gone  that  was  full  of  happiness  and  hope.  They  did 
not  know.  But  they  saw  oikV  ivoriae  as  he  sat  looking  into  the 
distance,  and  they  silently  pressed  his  hand  and  went  away. 

Wm.    C.  Collar. 
RoxBURY  Latin  School. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  IN 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHING.* 

THE  attempt  is  made  in  the  elementary  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy to  give  the  pupil  some  idea  of  the^form  of  various 
land  areas.  The  chief  means  of  accomplishing  this  large  task 
are  ordinarily  found  in  a  brief  chapter  treating  of  descriptive  or 
of  physical  geography,  and  introducing  certain  terms,  such  as 
plain,  plateau,  mountain,  valley,  river,  bay,  cape,  and  so  on. 
Various  land  areas  are  afterwards  described  in  accordance  with 
this  terminology. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  definitions  of  the  terms  thus 
introduced  are  not,  as  a  rule,  well  founded  on  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  essential  principles  of  physical  geography,  and 
that  in  too  many  cases  they  have  little  to  do  with  physical  geog- 
raphy, being  simply  descriptive,  and  not  physical  at  all.  To 
make  this  clear,  I  shall  illustrate  what  seems  to  me  the  important 
difference  between  the  divisions  of  the  subject. 

Descriptive  geography  attempts  to  characterize  the  infinitely 
varied  forms  of  the  land  in  an  absolute  manner,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  origin,  and  with  little  consideration  of  their  natu 
ral  relations.  A  canon  is  simply  a  narrow  valley,  not  a  young 
valley.  It  is  represented  as  differing  from  other  valleys  simply 
in  width,  not  in  age.  A  valley  is  a  depression  of  greater  or  less 
width  between  adjacent  higher  masses  ;  its  origin,  by  deforma- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust,  or  by  the  destructive  agencies  of  the 
weather,  is  often  omitted  as  if  irrelevant,  or  as  if  it  should  not 
be  mentioned  because  the  subject  in  hand  is  not  called  geology. 
A  bay  is  an  indentation  of  the  coast  line  ;  its  production  by  the 
drowning  of  a  valley  is  unmentioned. 

Physical  geography  attempts  to  arrange  the'  forms  of  the  land 
in  a  natural  order,  dependent  on  their  evolution  under  the  com- 

*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Teachers'  Club,  in  Boston 
Oct,  8,  1892. 
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bined  action  of  internal  constructive  forces  and  external  destruc- 
tive forces.  The  canon  of  the  Colorado  is  then  represented  not 
simply  as  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  ;  it  is  narrow  because  it  is 
still  so  young  that  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  wider  ;  it  is 
deep  because  of  its  precocious  development,  resulting  from  the 
great  height  of  the  plateaus  in  which  it  is  incised.  The  valley 
of  California  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a  large  valley  of  construction, 
formed  by  the  uplifting  of  mountains  on  either  side  ;  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson,  or  of  the  Ohio,  might  be  presented  as  the  type 
of  a  valley  of  erosion,  both  of  these  being  wider  than  the  canon 
of  the  Colorado  because  they  are  older,  and  less  deep  because 
the  land  in  which  they  are  eroded  is  not  so  high  as  the  plateaus 
of  Utah  and  Arizona.  Certain  irregularities  of  the  seacoast  are 
rationally  referred  to  the  effects  of  the  submergence  of  an  eroded 
land  area ;  thus  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  sounds,  are  simply  named  "drowned  valleys,"  a  phrase, 
ology  that  any  child  may  understand  ;  rivers  like  the  Hudson- 
having  large  volume,  although  fed  by  a  small  drainage  area,  are 
called  "  drowned  rivers,"  because  their  volume  is  dependent  on 
their  submersion  beneath  sea  level. 

Descriptive  geography,  or  that  which  ordinarily  passes  for  the 
physical  geography  of  the  land,  as  occasionally  presented  in 
text-books  or  employed  in  teaching,  lags  far  behind  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  land  sculpture.  The  understanding  of 
the  features  of  the  land  surface  has  advanced  wonderfully  in  the 
last  half  century,  even  in  the  last  quarter  century  ;  but  the  texts, 
in  most  cases,  seem  as  if  they  were  written  on  the  basis  of  an 
earlier  and  much  less  extended  knowledge.  They  are  extremely 
timid  regarding  the  destructive  work  of  the  weather.  They  are 
sadly  incomplete  regarding  the  manifold  effects  of  glacial  action. 
They  are  deficient  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  varied  forms 
of  the  seacoast.  I  believe  that  the  chief  reason  of  these  various 
shortcomings  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  field  geology  and  field  geography  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
of  text-books.  No  worthy  knowledge  of  physical  geography  can 
be  gained  without  such  a  preparation.  The  time  is  past  when 
it  is  admissible  to  describe  the  surface  of  the  land  independently 
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of  the  structure  beneath  the  surface,  and  without  regard  to  the 
forces  that  have  attacked  the  structure,  reducing  it  by  greater 
or  less  amounts  from  what  it  was  originally  towards  what  it  will 
be  ultimately.  A  description  of  the  land  that  is  inattentive  to 
these  manifest  and  natural  processes  of  evolution  is  in  the 
highest  degree  arbitrary  and  antiquated. 

The  rational  understanding  of  the  features  of  the  land  surface 
can  be  advanced  only  by  the  introduction  of  some  natural  sys- 
tem of  description  of  land  forms,  based  on  the  natural  processes 
of  their  evolution.  I  shall  refer  here  only  to  the  system  which 
seems  to  me  most  satisfactory.  This  begins  by  classifying  all 
regions  according  to  the  geological  structure,  on  which  their 
initial  constructional  form  depends ;  it  then  sub-classifies  them, 
according  to  the  degree  of  advance  that  has  been  made  by  the 
destructive  processes  of  erosion  in  reducing  the  original  con- 
structional form  to  its  ultimate  extinction  in  a  lowland  of  denuda- 
tion. I  shall  not  delay  here  to  consider  the  complications  that 
follow  from  the  interruption  of  one  cycle  of  destructive  work 
before  its  completion  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  constructive 
process  ;  all  this  maybe  logically  included  in  the  fully  expanded 
statement  of  the  system.  It  will  be  sufficient  now  to  illustrate 
its  application  by  a  few  simple  examples.  But  before  doing 
this,  we  must  recognize  carefully  the  different  positions  taken 
by  the  pupil  and  the  schoolmaster  with  regard  to  the  subject. 

The  aim  of  the  entire  undertaking  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
is  to  give  our  school  children  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  more  com- 
mon forms  of  the  land  that  they  may  appreciate  them  when 
reading  or  when  travelling  about  over  the  country,  and  utilize 
their  appreciation  by  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  history, 
past  and  present.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of  selected  and 
emphatic  examples  should  be  presented,  fully  illustrated  by 
diagram  or  model.  The  variety  of  illustration  cannot  be 
great,  but  it  should  be  sufficient  to  enforce  an  understanding 
of  young  and  old  forms,  of  elevated  and  depressed  coast  lines, 
of  normal  and  accidental  events  in  river  history,  and  so  on. 
Each  of  these  examples  should  be  enforced  by  the  selection  of 
some  particular  region  which  serves  as   its  type.     The  promi- 
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nence  given  to  one  or  another  division  of  the  subject  may  depend 
largely  on  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  surroundings  of  the 
school.  The  vi'hole  world  cannot  be  covered,  but  a  clear  under- 
standing may  be  given  of  features  which  have  a  world-wide  dis- 
tribution, and  whose  more  especial  occurrence  may,  if  desired, 
be  made  the  subject  of  later  study.  But  in  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  examples,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  follow 
in  a  natural  order,  and  that  the  teacher  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  nature  to  which  they  all  belong. 

A  parallel  may  be  drawn  with  the  teaching  of  botany.  A 
class,  at  the  beginning  of  this  subject,  is  taught  a  variety  of 
terms  in  giving  names  to  the  various  parts  of  plants ;  preferably 
from  the  plants  themselves,  or,  in  lack  of  that,  from  good  draw- 
ings. The  terms  thus  taught  are  selected  from  a  much  larger 
number  familiar  to  the  expert  botanist  ;  taken  all  together,  they 
have  a  rational  bearing  on  the  natural  relationships  by  which 
different  kinds  of  plants  are  classified,  and  by  which  their  pro- 
cesses of  growth  are  explained.  The  simpler  processes  of 
growth  are  considered  in  early  teaching,  and  the  genetic  relation 
of  various  parts  is  thus  brought  to  light.  The  essential  point 
here  is  that  the  introductory  teaching  of  botany  should  be 
guided  by  an  understanding  of  the  whole  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  not  simply  by  a  verbal  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments that  the  scholars  are  to  learn,  or  by  a  knowledge,  how- 
ever extended,  of  the  medicinal  or  agricultural  uses  of  plants. 
Geography,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  often  taught  as  if  it  were 
an  entirely  separate  subject  from  geology,  and  not  merely  a  sub- 
division of  the  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  we  have  no  English  word  to  include  both  these  studies.  It 
might  then  be  easier  to  ensure  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
science  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  even  if  his  scholars  were  to 
learn  only  the  rudiments  of  one  of  its  divisions. 

The  teacher  of  elementary  botany  must  know  something  more 
than  he  is  expected  to  teach.  He  must  be  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  more  difficult  orders,  of  which  little  mention  need  be 
made  in  elementary  classes,  as  well  as  with  the  simpler  orders 
from  which  nearly  all  elementary  illustrations  are  drawn.     He 
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must  know  something  of  the  more  obscure  processes  of  growth 
concerning  which  a  class  of  beginners  can  learn  little,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  manifest  processes  which  every  child  may  observe. 
Otherwise,  the  teacher  would  not  be  qualified  in  the  modern 
sense  of  qualification. 

The  teacher  of  elementary  geography  should,  in  like  manner, 
be  familiar  with  the  general  system  of  classification  of  land 
forms,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  geology  on  which  the 
classification  is  based,  as  well  as  with  the  larger  natural  and 
political  divisions  of  the  world,  their  physical  features,  inhabitants, 
and  so  on  ;  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  geology  here  re- 
ferred to  should  have  been  learned  in  the  field,  not  in  the  class- 
room ;  otherwise,  they  are  as  artificial  as  the  knowledge  of 
botany  that  comes  only  from  books.  The  information  of  the 
teacher  must  go  beyond  that  expected  of  the  scholar  in  order 
to  make  his  teaching  safe  and  sound.  Teachers  sometimes 
claim  to  teach  more  than  they  know  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
this  claim  quoted  with  satisfaction  by  the  teachers'  pupils  With 
this  explanation  I  may  now  return  to  my  theme,  and  illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  a  natural  system  of  physical  geography,  indi- 
cating at  the  same  time  something  of  the  difference  of  knowl- 
edge expected  of  teacher  and  scholar. 

Mountains  early  claim  a  scholar's  attention.  They  may  have 
had  abundant  narrative  and  descriptive  illustration  in  the  earlier 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  Alps  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  vigorous  mountain  forms,  important  alike  from  their 
height  and  from  the  frequent  mention  of  them  that  the  scholar 
will  afterwards  meet  in  history,  if  not  in  travel.  Later  classes 
come  to  the  more  physical  consideration  of  mountains  ;  and  be- 
sides the  many  interesting  matters  concerning  climate,  fauna, 
flora,  resources,  occupations,  and  other  factors  controlled  by 
their  form  and  altitude,  questions  will  arise  as  to  the  relations 
of  lofty  mountain  ranges  to  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  first 
basis  of  correlation  is  found  in  the  mountain  structure.  Moun- 
tains are  prevailingly  regions  of  crushing  and  elevation  by  con- 
structional processes,  whereby  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
given  a  disordered  attitude.     For  a   time   after  the  mountain 
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making,  the  form  and  height  due  to  the  constructional  processes 
of  growth  are  preserved ;  but  this  is  only  temporary,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  mountain's  life,  form  varies  and  height  decreases 
from  their  initial  values.  Hence  while  all  regions  of  crushed 
and  disordered  structure  may  be  included  under  the  general 
class  of  mountain  regions,  the  maintenance  of  mountain  height 
is  a  transient  characteristic  ;  mountains  are  lofty  while  young ; 
but  from  that  time  on,  unless  rejuvenated  by  renewed  processes 
of  crushing  or  uplifting,  they  are  worn  down  lower  and  lower,  and 
finally  only  the  lowland  stumps  of  the  original  mountains  remain. 
From  the  time  of  youth  when  massive  constructional  forms 
reared  their  summits  to  the  clouds,  to  the  time  of  maturity 
when  the  processes  of  sculpture  have  added  variety  to  the  sim- 
pler forms  of  early  construction,  and  to  the  time  of  old  age  when 
denudation  has  reduced  the  region  to  a  lowland  surface  of  faint 
relief,  there  is  a  simple  and  systematic  change  of  form.  Unless 
renewed  uplifts  intervene  to  restore  the  altitude  lost  by  erosion 
and  thus  delay  the  final  consummation  (and  this,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  exception  to  the  simpler  rule), 
there  is  no  permanence  in  mountains.  However  permanent 
they  may  be  in  matters  relating  to  human  history,  the  real 
physical  relation  of  mountains  cannot  be  perceived  without 
studying  mountain  history.  Their  growth,  their  wasting  away 
and  their  final  extinction  must  be  recognized.  The  chief  postu- 
lates on  which  this  statement  rests  are  simply  that  the  earth's 
crust  suffers  deformations  ;  that  destructive  processes  shall  pre- 
vail on  surfaces  which  arise  above  the  hydrosphere  into  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  that  time  is  long.  These  postulates  are  all 
extremely  safe. 

I  believe  that  all  this  general  matter  should  be  clearly  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  How  far  he  may  pass  it  on  to  his  scholars 
will  depend  on  many  things.  He  must  consider  their  mental 
quality  ;  not  simply  their  standing  in  school,  but  their  associa- 
tions out  of  school,  on  which  the  success  of  teaching  so  largely 
depends.  He  must  examine  the  opportunity  for  local  illustra- 
tion of  relevant  facts,  such  as  the  tilting  and  disorder  of  rock 
structure ;  abundant  illustrations   of  disorder  may  be  found  all 
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along  our  Appalachians  ;  but  in  the  Central  States,  the  rocks  are 
not  only  generally  covered  over  by  loose  materials,  but  when 
seen,  their  strata  lie  horizontal.  His  advance  will  depend  in 
part  on  the  supply  of  diagrams  and  models  and  more  on  his 
ingenuity  in  making  them  ;  but  more  than  all,  it  will  depend  on 
his  own  familiarity  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  his  boldness 
in  presenting  them,  whether  mentioned  in  the  text-book  or  not. 
I  believe  that  a  teacher  who  has  made  a  vacation  excursion,  on 
foot,  if  possible,  across  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thus 
come  to  an  appreciation  of  their  extraordinary  structure,  as 
deciphered  by  the  geologists  of  that  State  ;  who  has  extended 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  by  a  general  study  from  books  and 
maps  of  other  mountain  structures ;  who  has  in  some  way  or 
other  found  or  made  a  series  of  illustrations  by  which  the  facts 
that  he  wishes  to  refer  to  may  be  illustrated  to  his  classes,  and 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  classes  of  intelligent  and 
well-taught  scholars, —  such  a  teacher  will  successfully  present 
the  problems  here  considered,  with  satisfaction  and  instruction 
to  his  scholars. 

If  the  extinction  of  mountains  by  denudation,  or  by  "  base- 
levelling,"  as  the  word  goes  among  geologists,  were  simply  an 
ideal  supposition,  without  actual  occurrence  ;  if  its  occurrence 
were  known  only  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  world  and  did  not 
concern  our  home  geography  we  might  have  little  regard  for  it ; 
its  place  would  be  better  taken  by  something  of  local  value. 
But  fortunately  for  the  variety  of  geographical  teaching,  the 
baselevelling  of  mountains  is  not  an  uncommon  or  remote  fact. 
We  here  in  New  England  live  on  an  old  baselevelled  mountain 
region.  Our  rock  structures  are  crushed  to  a  degree  that  find  a 
close  parallel  in  the  structures  of  lofty  mountain  ranges.  It  is 
only  an  indolent  conservatism  that  fails  to  recognize  the  former 
existence  here  of  a  mountain  range  of  great  height,  perhaps  as 
high  as  the  Alps  of  to-day  ;  and  therefore  as  closely  comparable 
with  the  Alps  as  the  decaying  trunk  of  a  prostrate  oak  is  com- 
parable with  a  vigorous  shoot  from  an  acorn.  They  do  not  look 
alike,  yet  the  Alps  show  us  the  past  of  New  England,  just  as 
New  England  discloses  the  future  of  the  Alps. 
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Climb  to  the  top  of  any  hill  near  Boston  and  notice  the 
remarkable  accordance  of  height  among  all  the  surrounding  hills. 
They  unite  in  a  sky  line  of  extraordinary  simplicity.  Look  at 
their  rocks,  and  recognize  everywhere  the  signs  of  great  dis- 
turbance and  deep  erosion.  How  can  a  disturbed  and  deeply 
eroded  region  possess  a  generally  accordant  upland  surface  unless 
that  surface  is  the  baselevel  down  to  which  all  the  superincum- 
bent mass  has  been  reduced  by  denudation  !  It  need  not  be 
imagined  that  the  old  mountains  were  absolutely  worn  out,  and 
that  a  geometrical  plane  was  produced.  A  lowland  of  gentle 
relief,  an  almost  plain  surface,  a  "  peneplain,"  with  here  and  there 
remnant  hills  and  mountains  rising  somewhat  above  its  softly 
rolling  surface,  gives  a  fairer  picture  of  the  form  to  which  moun- 
tain ranges  fade  in  their  old  age. 

No  proper  appreciation  of  our  local  geography  can  be  gained 
until  the  observer  has  perceived  this  dominating  upland  surface, 
above  which  our  Wachusetts  andMonadnocks  ascend  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  feet,  and  beneath  which  our  present  valleys 
sink  by  a  similar  measure.  No  one  who  believes  that  physical 
geography  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  descriptive  geography 
towards  an  understanding  of  the  natural  relations  of  land  forms, 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  recognition  of  this  old  baselevel  as 
an  unexplained  fact.  The  meaning  of  the  fact  is  reasonably 
desired  ;  fortunately  its  meaning  already  comes  within  the  limits 
of  our  high  school  teaching,  and  in  the  next  generation,  or 
sooner,  I  think  it  may  be  extended  downward  into  the  grammar 
schools. 

It  is  not  intended  to  present  here  a  full  account  of  the  system 
of  physical  geography  adopted  in  my  college  teaching,  nor  to 
give  a  full  statement  of  the  physical  features  of  southern  New 
England.  A  significant  characteristic  of  this  region  is  selected 
to  illustrate  the  adopted  system,  both  of  which  I  have  considered 
more  fully  on  other  occasions,  and  which  can  be  touched  on 
only  lightly  in  a  brief  address.  Indeed,  I  trust  that  the  reader  has 
perceived  a  certain  discrepancy  between  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  explanation  of  the  upland  of  southern  New  England  as  an 
old  baselevelled   mountain  region,  and  the  considerable  altitude 
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at  which  the  greater  part  of  it  now  stands  above  sea  level.  An 
old  mountain  region,  reduced  by  the  processes  of  denudation  to 
a  lowland  of  moderate  relief  should  stand  close  to  sea  level,  and 
the  streams  should  be  powerless  to  sink  valleys  beneath  its  gen- 
eral surface.  Residual  mountain  stumps  might  rise  moderately 
above  it,  but  valleys  should  not  extend  below  it.  The  present 
altitude  of  our  New  England  plateau  and  its  dissection  by  val- 
leys, some  of  which  are  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep  below 
the  plateau  upland,  must  therefore  be  taken  to  prove  that  since 
the  baselevelling  of  the  region  it  has  suffered  a  gentle  uplifting 
whereby  all  its  old  rivers  were  given  a  new  lease  of  life  and  their 
activities  again  quickened  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  oppor. 
tunity,  they  have  all  set  to  work  to  reduce  the  region  to  the  pres- 
ent baselevel ;-  but  they  have  not  as  yet  advanced  far  in  this 
task.  The  valleys  are  well  begun,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
plateau  mass  still  remains. 

If  one  travels  inland  west  from  Massachusetts  Bay  or  north 
from  Long  Island  Sound,  the  upland  surface  of  the  plateau  will 
be  found  to  ascend  gently,  from  sea  level  at  the  coast  line  to  an 
elevation  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  or  more  in  northwestern  Mas- 
sachusetts and  even  higher  further  north.  The  uplifting  of  the 
old  baselevelled  lowland  must  have  therefore  been  accomplished 
by  a  slight  tilting;  the  part  that  we  now  live  on  rose  above  its 
former  level ;  but  another  part  sank,  and  is  now  under  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  the  two  parts  forming  a  single  inclined  plane. 

The  largest  valley  that  has  been  excavated  in  the  uplifted 
portion  of  the  old  lowland  is  that  of  the  Connecticut  ;  because 
its  course  follows  a  belt  of  relatively  weak  red  sandstone 
across  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  almost  to  the  sea.  This 
valley  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  a  lowland  of  the  second 
order ;  for  its  surface  is  generally  of  moderate  relief,  near 
present  sea  level,  and  it  stands  distinctly  below  the  uplands  of 
the  plateau  of  harder  crystalline  rocks  to  the  east  and  west 
But  at  several  points  in  the  valley-lowland,  we  find  ridges  of 
hard  volcanic  rock  that  have  withstood  the  erosion  under  which 
the  red  sandstones  have  wasted  away ;  such  are  Mounts  Tom 
and  Holyoke  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hanging  Hills  of  Con- 
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necticut.  These  are  residual  mountains  with  respect  to  the 
surrounding  valley  lowland,  just  as  Monadnock  and  Wachusett 
are  residual  mountains  with  respect  to  the  upland  plateau. 
Monadnock  and  Mount  Tom  are  both  residual  mountains,  but 
they  belong  to  different  generations  of  development ;  to  different 
cycles  of  geographic  evolution. 

I  have  introduced  this  latter  point  as  an  illustration  of  the 
more  detailed  knowledge  that  I  should  hope  the  New  England 
teacher  should  possess  ;  but  which  might  be  omitted  from  his 
teaching,  and  yet  I  have  hopes  that,  within  a  half  century,  pre- 
cisely such  facts  as  these  will  be  the  subject  of  ordinary  instruc- 
tion. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  downward 
extension  of  high  school  subjects  into  the  future  grammar 
schools.  Such  is  the  usual  course  of  events.  Microscopes 
were  once  the  treasures  of  the  few  learned  men  ;  now  they  are 
familiarly  employed  in  any  ordinary  school  teaching  of  botany 
or  zoology.  The  isolation  of  oxygen  was  enough  to  make  a 
chemist  famous  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  now  it  may  be  isolated 
in  any  school  laboratory.  The  distances  of  astronomy  and  the 
remote  ages  of  geology  were  obstinately  denied  by  all  but  the 
most  learned  of  earlier  generations  ;  now  they  are  taught  to 
our  children,  or  if  they  are  not,  we  regard  the  school  from 
which  they  are  excluded  as  misplaced  in  this  end  of  the  century. 
Modern  scientific  education  above  the  primary  grades  includes 
subjects  known  for  the  greater  part  only  to  the  few  a  short 
time  ago.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  teaching  of  geography 
will  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  newly  discovered  facts, 
just  as  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  has  been.  Let  us  not 
hold  back  from  this  advance,  but  press  forwards  to  it.  When 
our  school-masters  learn  the  modern  developments  of  physical 
geography  as  they  have  learned  those  of  botany  and  zoology, 
when  our  schools  have  geographical  laboratories  as  well  pro- 
vided as  are  the  laboratories  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the 
best  schools  of  to-day,  then  the  extension  which  we  are  now 
urging  will  be  the  commonplace  fact  of  public  education. 

William  Morris  Davis. 
Harvard  University. 


EDITORIAL. 

It  is  delightful  to  observe  with  what  assiduity  many  of  our 
colleges  are  cultivating  the  new  fields  opened  by  the  university 
extension  movement.  Whether  this  activity  be  permanent,  or 
only  evanescent,  the  popularizing  of  higher  education  is  in  itself 
a  present  good,  aside  from  its  tendency  to  lead  to  what  is  of 
greater  value.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  our  older  col- 
leges in  New  England  have  discontinued  an  earlier  practice 
which  was  in  reality  an  extension  of  university  privileges  to  a 
deserving  class  of  college  graduates.  Once  on  a  time  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  bachelor's  degree,  who  had  become  a  teacher,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  found  time  and  inclination  to  pursue  lines  of 
study  and  research  suggested  by  his  undergraduate  work,  could 
obtain  from  his  alma  mater  cordial  direction  in  such  pursuits, 
and  rewards  for  the  attainment  of  success.  Non-resident 
courses,  looking  toward  the  master's  degree  in  arts  and  the 
doctorate  of  philosophy  were  available  at  several  institutions 
east  of  the  Hudson.  But  in  these  latter  days  we  have  changed 
this  somewhat.  In  some  institutions  the  master's  degree  may 
still  be  taken  by  study  in  absentia ;  but  the  doctor's  degree  is 
now  attainable  in  New  England  only  by  residence  for  a  stated 
time  within  college  halls.  No  one  can  complain  if  institutions 
which  confine  themselves  to  collegiate  work  relinquish  some 
part  of  the  task  of  supplying  direction  in  post-graduate  work. 
Colleges,  as  such,  have  properly  nothing  to  do  with  the  doc- 
torate. But  institutions  which  attempt  graduate  instruction  at 
all  may  well  consider  whether  their  duty  to  education  does  not 
include  the  stimulation  and  direction  of  their  teacher-graduates. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  these,  perhaps  more  generally  to  be 
found  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  who  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  now  so  richly  offered  for  graduate 
study,  if  they  were  not  held  to  their  teaching  by  necessities 
growing  out  of  domestic  responsibilities.     These  cannot  live  in 
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residence  at  the  colleges,  even  if  fellowships  are  secured.  They 
would  be  desirable  students,  —  even  more  desirable  than  the 
mass  of  those  who  listen  to  "  extension  "  lecturers.  They  need 
the  encouragement  and  aid  which  seem  to  an  observer  from 
without  possible  to  be  given  by  regular  correspondence,  and  by 
occasional  conferences  of  a  Saturday  or  in  vacation.  Among 
them  are  some  who  would,  as  others  did  in  the  past,  persevere 
to  the  earning  of  the  doctorate.  There  are  precautions  to  be 
taken,  of  course,  lest  the  prizes  of  scholarship  be  unworthily 
bestowed ;  but  such  details  are  mere  matters  of  administration. 
In  these  days,  non-resident  study  is  regarded  with  more  consid- 
eration than  once  it  was,  and  professors  are  flitting  about  on 
weekly  visits  to  untrained  classes  scores  of  miles  from  academic 
halls.  This  is  well.  But  ought  not  something  similar  to  be 
done  for  trained  students  who  aspire  to  the  valued  degrees,  and 
cannot  attain  them  by  the  avenues  now  open  ?  These  are  alumni, 
to  whom  the  universities  appeal  ever  and  anon  for  a  recognition 
of  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  their  fostering  mother.  Are  these 
oft-mentioned  obligations  binding  upon  but  one  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  case }  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  colleges  to 
give  as  well  as  to  receive. 

Is  secondary  education  a  distinct  and  separate  interest .-'  The 
men  of  the  colleges  often  regard  secondary  schools  merely,  or 
mainly,  as  feeders  for  higher  institutions,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  great  majority  of  secondary  students  who  climb  no  higher 
upon  the  educational  ladder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of 
affairs  whom  the  people  elect  to  service  on  school  boards,  are 
more  likely  to  see  in  high  schools  and  academies  simply  more 
advanced  elementary  institutions, —  the  apex  of  the  conven- 
tional system  of  graded  schools.  And  in  each  of  these  diverse 
judgments  there  is  something  of  truth  :  the  secondary  school 
has  indeed  relations  with  the  college  and  with  the  elementary 
school,  and  must  have  regard  to  both.  Yet  there  is  more  to  be 
said  upon  the  question.  "  There  is,  in  nature,"  says  a  recent  let- 
ter, "  a  real  entity  called  the  youth,  distinct  from  the  child  and 
distinct  from  the  man  ;  and  the  education  of  this  interesting  being. 
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the  pubescent,  irresponsible,  wayward  creature,  is  clearly  a  sec- 
ondary education,  and  by  no  means  either  a  primary  or  a  tertiary 
one."  It  follows  that  in  secondary  education  we  must  live  a  life 
far  larger  than  is  embraced  within  the  function  of  fitting  for 
Freshman  work  in  college.  An  independent  pedagogy  must  be 
wrought  out  by  the  study  of  the  science  of  education  from  the  sec- 
ondary point  of  view.  This  is  a  work,  moreover,  which  second- 
ary teachers  must  do  for  themselves.  The  general  public  will  not 
demand  it  ;  the  colleges  have  their  own  problems  to  solve.  Let 
us  be  grateful  that  the  rising  tide  of  professional  interest  among 
secondary  teachers  bears  strong  promise  that  ere  long  secondary 
instruction  will  proceed  upon  a  strictly  scientific  basis  to  the 
accomplishment  of  broad  and  well-defined  aims  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

With  this  number  School  and  College  completes  its  first 
year.  Its  origin  was  in  a  conviction  that  good  service  could  be 
done  the  cause  of  education  by  a  periodical  that  should  unite 
college  professors  and  teachers  of  secondary  schools  in  an  ear- 
nest, but  friendly,  examination  of  the  problems  in  which  they  have 
a  common  interest.  Each  succeeding  month  has  brought  evi- 
dence that  this  conviction  is  shared  by  many.  If  frequent  let- 
ters and  words  of  commendation  can  be  relied  on,  the  magazine 
has  been  found  helpful  and  stimulating  to  its  readers,  and 
occupies  a  warm  place  in  their  esteem.  It  has  been  counted 
especially  fortunate  in  respect  to  the  contributors  whose  services 
it  has  been  able  to  command.  Some  of  them  have  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  effective  of  present  writers  on  educational 
themes,  and  these  have  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  com- 
pany they  keep  in  our  table  of  contents.  This  has  been  made 
possible  both  by  the  liberality  of  the  publishers,  whose  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  interests  of  the  magazine  has  been  upon  a 
most  generous  scale,  and  also  by  the  kindly  spirit  of  these  con- 
tributors themselves,  for  whose  work  it  has  been  impossible  at 
times  to  make  an  adequate  return. 

To  the  editor  the  connection  with  the  magazine  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure.     His  work  upon  these  pages  has 
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never  been  a  burden  or  a  source  of  anxiety.  It  has  made  for 
him  many  new  friendships  which  he  values,  and  has  strength- 
ened more  than  one  old  one.  It  has,  by  necessity,  centred  his 
reading  upon  the  group  of  themes  which  are  of  all  the  most 
interesting  to  him,  and  has  brought  him  into  closer  touch  with 
thinkers  in  many  quarters  whose  interests  and  aims  are  similar 
to  his  own.  It  has  broadened  his  views  of  secondary  and  college 
instruction,  and  has  intensified  his  earnestness  as  a  teacher. 
Indeed,  whatever  good  the  magazine  may  have  done  to  others,  it 
has  sometimes  seemed  that  to  no  one  could  it  be  richer  in  help 
than  it  has  been  to  the  editor  himself.  Certainly  he  cherishes 
a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  all  his  co-laborers  upon  the 
magazine  for  their  efficient  aid,  and  by  no  means  less  toward 
the  publishing  house  which  not  only  originated  the  enterprise, 
but  from  the  beginning  has  placed  its  resources,  without  limita- 
tion or  restraint,  at  the  editor's  command. 

The  close  of  the  year  has,  however,  brought  occasion  for  an 
outlook  into  the  future,  and  for  corresponding  readjustments. 
As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  determined  to  discontinue 
School  and  College  as  a  separate  periodical,  merging  it  in 
The  School  Review,  which  will  be  conducted  under  the  edi- 
torship of  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. To  this  new  periodical  the  publishers  and  editor  cheer- 
fully transfer  the  "  good-will  "  of  School  and  College  with 
the  heartiest  wishes  for  success  and  usefulness.  To  all  sub- 
scribers whose  time  will  expire  during  the  first  half  of  1893, 
The  School  Review  will  be  sent  for  the  unexpired  term.  To 
those  whose  time  will  expire  during  the  last  half  of  1893,  and  to 
any  others  who  indicate  a  preference  to  this  effect,  the  publish- 
ers will  send  a  check  for  the  balance  due. 

For  details  setting  forth  the  scope  of  The  School  Review, 
and  outlining  its  methods  of  work,  our  readers  are  referred  to 
another  page  of  this  number.  The  name  of  the  editor  is  a 
guarantee  of  able  and  broad  spirited  management,  and  the  plans 
proposed  augur  well  for  the  production  of  a  thoughtful,  service- 
able, and  progressive  magazine.  It  will  be  observed  that  one 
marked  difference  exists  between  the  two  magazines  in  point  of 
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range.  While  we  have  aimed  to  touch  both  collegiate  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  to  emphasize  the  points  of  interest  these 
have  in  common,  the  new  enterprise  will  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  secondary  and  primary  education.  The  needs  of  secondary 
teachers,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  be  neglected.  The  small 
but  increasing  number  of  college  teachers  who  feel  that  higher 
education  should  be  discussed  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view 
will,  doubtless,  find  in  the  Educational  Review,  or  elsewhere, 
ample  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views.  Moreover,  no 
adequate  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  secondary  schools 
now  seems  possible  without  a  consideration  of  their  relations  to 
higher  institutions.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  that  our 
readers  will  give  to  the  new  magazine  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
will  find  in  it  a  valued  auxiliary.  Cherishing  this  belief.  School 
AND  College  bids  all  its  friends  a  grateful  adieu  and  retires  in 
the  train  of  the  departing  year,  to  reappear  with  the  new  year, 
in  spirit  and  purpose,  between  the  covers  of  Dr.  Schurman's 
School  Review. 
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ENGLAND. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION. 

With  the  beginning  of  autumn  our  thoughts  turn  to  various  ways 
of  spending  long  evenings,  and  amongst  others  to  University  Exten- 
sion Lectures.  It  is  possible,  I  hope,  without  offence,  to  mention  the 
movement  as  providing  recreation  as  well  as  instruction.  Any  one 
who  inspects  such  a  chronicle  of  activity  as  the  "  Oxford  University 
Extension  Gazette  "  will  recognize  the  solid  work  accomplished  ;  but 
a  critic  will  also  see  signs  of  something  lighter,  and  the  general  im- 
pression left  on  his  mind  will  be  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  two 
or  more  distinct  and  different  requirements  by  means  of  machinery 
constructed  for  only  one  of  them  :  he  will  feel  that  there  is  some  risk 
of  energy  being  dissipated,  and  possibly  he  may  think  that  some  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country  are  left  unprovided  for,  and 
that  the  universities  ought  to  be  called  on  to  extend  themselves  in 
other  ways  besides  "  University  Extension." 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  it  is  impossible  too  strongly  to  condemn  the 
unworthy  sneers  which  are  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
popular  side  of  the  lectures,  and  especially  at  the  courses  in  literature 
and  in  subjects  falling  under  the  head  of  Social  Science.  These 
lectures  do  much  good,  and  not  only  to  the  comfortable  classes,  but 
also  to  the  "  working  man,"  in  whose  case  it  is  something  if  we  can 
establish  a  "  calling  acquaintance  "  with  the  universities.  Some  people 
think  nothing  has  been  done  unless  study  has  been  made  thoroughly 
painful  and  wearisome.  But  no  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Moulton  hold- 
ing the  attention  of  an  audience  of  six  hundred  will  deny  that  much 
has  been  gained.  Higher  and  wider  views  of  life  have  been  suggested, 
intellectual  interests  aroused  ;  bad  words,  bad  plays,  bad  verses,  have 
been  discouraged  ;  an  example  has  been  given  of  logical  method  and 
analysis.  And  again  it  is  good  to  get  from  a  "  working  man"  the 
opinion  (Oxford  University  Extension  Gazette,  August)  that  "  there 
is  a  mind  and  soul  in  man  that  demands  something  more  than  the 
three  Rs  and  a  technical  training  " :  that  "  there  is  need  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  craftsman,  but  the  citizen  is  a  greater  necessity."  It 
must  also  be  noted  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  committee  that 
we  must  have  either  an  attractive  course  or  a  deficit  in  the  funds.  In 
614 
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many  centres  there  is  financial  difficulty,  and  we  may  well  allow  a  little 
rhetoric  in  the  lecture  and  a  little  repartee  in  the  class  sooner  than 
close  our  doors  altogether.  In  such  cases  we  do  what  is  possible, 
and  if  men  and  women  who  have  mostly  to  spend  the  day  in  earning  a 
livelihood  in  other  ways  attend  lectures,  and  derive  a  substantial 
amount  of  good  from  them,  it  is  surely  no  cause  for  sneering  if  they 
do  not  attain  to  professional  accuracy.  We  ought  to  keep  the  stan- 
dard as  high  as  possible,  but  not  to  despair  so  long  as  we  can  get  an 
audience  for  university  subjects. 

Is  is,  however,  to  many  of  us,  an  open  question  whether  with  large 
general  audiences  there  is  any  profit  in  examinations  and  certificates. 
But  for  the  fashion  or  superstition  of  examination,  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  having  "something  to  show  for  one's  time,"  we  might  very 
well  be  content  with  the  university  lectures  without  importing  a  coun- 
terfeit of  pass  and  class.  Such  things  are,  on  the  one  hand,  redolent 
of  "  status  pupillaris,"  and  repel  some  young  adults  in  consequence, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  quite  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
are  studying  "for  their  lives,"  pupil  teachers,  for  instance,  London 
undergraduates,  and  those  who  seek  technical  instruction.  It  seems 
impossible  to  mix  these  latter  with  the  general  public.  One  third  of 
the  lecture  which  suits  the  amateurs  is  for  the  others  a  waste  of  time. 
Even  in  the  class  there  is  not  the  individual  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary, and  above  all  there  is  not  the  criticism,  either  in  the  periodical 
paper  work,  or  in  the  final  examination,  which  could  alone  make  the 
course  or  the  certificate  really  valuable  and  significant.  One  of  the 
staff"  lecturers  has  stated  (Oxford  University  Extension  Gazette, 
August),  that  the  periodical  essay  is  intended  primarily  "  to  afford  an 
exercise  in  the  methods  of  composition  and  expression,"  and  a  corre- 
spondent remarks  (September)  that  the  comment  of  a  lecturer  in  the 
privacy  of  his  study  is,  too  often,  "  atrocious  " ;  but  that  comment 
becomes  in  public,  "  the  papers  are  upon  the  whole  satisfactory."  And 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  tendency  is  very  different  in  the  final 
examinations.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  continue  both  class  work  and 
essays  as  a  means  of  catching  the  best  of  the  general  audience,  and  of 
correcting  misunderstandings  of  the  lecture ;  but  on  the  whole  this  is 
not  the  sort  of  work  that  entitles  teachers  to  public  money  or  to  incor- 
poration in  a  teaching  university ;  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  some  clear  division  will  have  to  be  made  of  the  distinct  classes 
requiring  university  teachirtg,  and  that  the  organization  must  be  mod- 
ified accordingly. 

There  is  also  a  suspicion  that  "  University  Extension  "  has  not  )'et 
attempted  much  that  might  be  done  by  our  National  Universities. 
We  can  see  that  our  secondary  education  has  been  powerfully  influ- 
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enced  by  certain  broad  features  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  by 
increased  population,  increased  industrial  competition,  increased 
specialization,  and  by  developed  democracy.  Whatever  the  relations 
of  these  tendencies  among  themselves,  their  effect  is  apparent.  Classes 
which  were  below  the  reach  of  education  are  now  educated  com- 
pulsorilyPso  far  at  least  as  to  put  them  on  the  border  of  secondary 
education,  and  are  at  the  same  time  obtaining  more  leisure  from  their 
mechanical  occupations  :  this  means  that  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  are  able  to  acquire  knowledge,  whether  tech- 
nical or  humanizing.  On  the  other  hand  classes  that  used  to  allow 
their  sons  to  remain  at  school  till  they  were  almost  men  find  it  neces- 
sary to  put  them  early  to  some  special  and  practical  means  of  liveli- 
hood. For  the  effect  in  question  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
the  specialization  and  practical  life  is  begun  by  leaving  school  for 
business  or  by  introducing  business  subjects  into  the  school  curriculum. 
In  tither  case  there  is  an  increase  of  persons  whose  general  education 
when  they  leave  school  is  incomplete,  but  who  have  a  certain  amount 
of  time  and  inclination  to  supplement  it  afterwards.  They  cannot  be 
members  of  a  university  in  the  traditional  way,  but  they  demand 
knowledge,  and  by  consequence  university  recognition. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  formerly  book-learning  had  to  be 
acquired  at  school  or  college  or  not  at  all ;  practical  life,  once  begun, 
left  no  time  for  it.  To-day,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  becoming  possi- 
ble to  read  books  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  intervals  of  a  directly 
useful  occupation.  The  knowledge  demanded  is,  of  course,  of  two 
sorts,  technical  and  general,  though,  in  some  cases,  —  the  modern  lan- 
guages for  example, —  the  dividing  line  is  hard  to  draw.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  whether  the  older  universities  should  attempt  the  super- 
vision of  technical  instruction  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  be  false  to  their  trust  if  they  allow  general 
culture  to  perish,  when  they  have  the  opportunity  not  only  of  (i) 
counterbalancing  the  effects  of  early  leaving  and  early  specializing, 
but  also  of  (2)  diffusing  scholarship  among  the  masses,  to  an  extent 
never  before  possible.  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  named  of  these 
opportunities  that  most  concerns  the  secondary  schools :  it  affects 
their  curriculum.  High  authorities  have  said  that  Latin,  for  example, 
cannot  usefully  be  taught  to  boys  whose  destiny  is  commerce,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  not  school  time  enough  for  them  to  arrive  at  any 
tolerable  proficiency  ;  and  it  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  this  argument 
that,  though  modern  languages  may  be  continued,  Latin  stops  dead 
the  instant  a  boy  leaves  school  for  business.  But  how  sweetly  would 
basis  and  argument  disappear  together,  if  the  universities  were  to  put 
forth  their  strength,  and,  adapting  their  machinery  to   the   change   of 
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conditions,  promote  and  reward  the  study,  wherever  prosecuted,  of  a 
language  which  they  consider  indispensable  to  right  thinking.  There 
is  therefore  not  a  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler's  pro- 
posal for  a  "  B.  A.  Extension  degree,"  to  be  attainable  by  persons 
engaged  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  a  factory  or  shop.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  that  the  degree  should  be  "  B.  A.,"  or  that  it  should 
include  all  the  subjects  of  the  existing  examinations.  What  is  neces- 
sary is  university  recognition  of  university  teaching  ;  the  recognition 
to  be  that  of  a  board  above  the  suspicion  of  leniency,  and  the  teach- 
ing to  be  controlled  by  university  officers.  But  as  yet  Mr.  Sadler's 
cry  is  uttered  more  or  less  in  the  wilderness.  Such  proposals  (though 
he  does  not  seem  to  acknowledge  it)  involve  something  very  differ- 
ent from  University  Extension  as  we  know  it.  Languages  (whether 
ancient  or  modern),  mathematics,  and  strict  science  are  little  adapted 
to  large  lectures,  and  for  a  university  degree  most  of  the  favorite 
"  Extension"  subjects  would  be  optional.  The  work,  if  taken  up  by 
the  universities,  would  rather  be  a  rekindling  in  dark  places  of  the 
lights  hitherto  kept  dimly  burning  by  the  noble  and  unostentatious 
efforts  of  institutes  and  local  colleges.  Such  efforts  have  not  in  times 
past  been  without  their  reward,  but  it  has  not  come  through  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  It  has  been  said,  not  altogether  unjustly,  that  the 
older  English  universities  have  tended  to  become  merely  a  rearrange- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  special  studies  or  social  advantages  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  forms  of  a  limited  number  of  schools,  together  with 
their  Sixth-form  masters.  They  have  their  all-important  examinations, 
and  a  student  must  pass  these  in  their  entirety ;  preparing  for  them  in 
a  prescribed  residence  at  obligatory  expense,  and  conforming  to  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  Lex  AfinaHs ;  or  it  will  probably  take  him 
more  than  his  life-time  to  obtain  university  notice.  A  well-known 
journalist  advises  young  men  who,  for  any  reason,  have  not  kept  in  the 
normal  track  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  if  they  wish  to  pass  an 
examination,  but  to  Germany,  if  they  wish  to  study  a  subject.  In 
Germany  the  professors  have  pupils,  and  original  work  is  inspected 
and  rewarded.  The  Arbeit  system,  while  producing  some  self-con- 
ceit and  many  mare's  nests,  has  benefits  from  which  students  in 
England  are  excluded.  Here  is  another  mode  of  extending  our 
universities,  and  one  which  may  claim  the  notice  of  the  new  commis- 
sion in  the  university  for  London. 

T.  W.  Haddon. 
City  of  London  School,  Oct.  22,  1892. 
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GERMANY. 

THE   DIFFERENT    KINDS   OF    HIGHER   SCHOOLS    IN    GERMANY. 

The  schools  that  rank  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
universities,  the  so-called  middle  schools,  are  of  four  kinds,  the  semi- 
naries, the  Realschulen  of  the  first  {OberreaIschule?i)  and  second  order, 
the  Realgymnasien  and  the  Gymnasie?i.  The  first-named  of  these 
serves  to  educate  the  teachers  for  the  public  elementary  schools,  the 
Yolksschulen,  They  comprise  six  classes.  The  pupils,  who  are  re- 
ceived at  fourteen  and  dismissed  at  twenty,  are  instructed  in  religion, 
German,  French,  Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  history, 
and  geography.  Particular  care  is  bestowed  in  these  schools  upon 
music  and  gymnastics.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  will  always 
meet  with  an  opportunity  of  getting  practice  in  instruction  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher,  an  elementary  school  being  at- 
tached to  each  seminary.  On  leaving  school  the  seminarists  are 
instantly  employed  as  ushers ;  their  military  service  is  confined  to  six 
weeks'  drilling. 

The  Realschule,  too,  has  six  classes;  the  pupils,  however,  being  re- 
ceived at  nine  or  ten  years,  leave  school  much  younger  than  the 
seminarists.  After  having  passed  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year,  they  get  the  certificate  for  the  voluntary  service  in  the 
army.  The  instruction  includes  the  same  branches  of  science  as  in 
the  seminaries,  with  the  exception  that  instead  of  Latin,  English  is 
taught.  This  school  is  before  all  others  considered  as  one  preparing 
its  pupils  for  life.  The  boys,  being  so  young  (fifteen  years)  on  leav- 
ing school,  may  enter  as  apprentices  any  trade  or  business  that  requires 
more  than  the  usual  knowledge  attained  in  elementary  schools.  The 
better  classes  of  merchants,  mechanics,  etc.,  indeed,  are  recruited  from 
such  schools,  and  many  a  boy  that  hopelessly  battled  against  the  Greek 
and  Latin  forms  in  a  Gymftasium,  has  become  a  very  good  scholar  in 
a  Realschule,  even  in  one  of  the  first  order,  which  actually  only  exists 
in  Prussia,  and  which  has  nine  classes  instead  of  six.  As,  however, 
these  schools  teach  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  lay  the  stress  princi- 
pally on  mathematics  and  modern  languages,  they  are  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  Real  gymnasium  and  GymnasiMn,  the  highest  of  the  whole 
file.  Those  two  are  preparatory  schools  for  universities  and  other 
higher  institutions,  as  the  polytechnic  and  veterinary  schools. 

In  the  Gymnasium,  as  you  will  have  perceived  from  my  account  of 
the  examination  of  maturity  and  the  plans  of  instruction  published  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  this  periodical,  the  study  of  the  classic 
languages  prevails.     In  the  Realgymnasium  mathematics  and  modern 
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languages  (French  and  English)  are  predominant.  Latin,  however,  is 
not  neglected  :  in  the  sixth  class,  for  instance,  eight  lessons  a  week  are 
given  in  this  language,  just  as  in  the  Gy?nnasiiwi.  There  exists  now  a 
pretty  sharp  rivalry  between  these  two  schools.  The  J^ealgynuiasium, 
formerly  called  Realschule  of  the  first  order,  was  founded  about  thirty 
years  ago  (1859).  ^^  i^  comparatively  young,  then,  but  it  has,  never- 
theless, become  a  great  favorite  with  the  public.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious. There  was  a  time  when  the  study  of  the  classic  languages  had 
become  so  paramount  in  the  Gy7nnasiu7n,  that  all  other  knowledge  was 
considered  as  inferior  to  that  one.  There  were  a  good  many  boys, 
nevertheless,  that  could  not  go  through  all  classes  of  the  school,  but 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  before  they  had  become  graduates.  They 
found,  to  their  great  disappointment,  that  in  life  many  other  things 
were  required  than  what  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  crown 
of  all  knowledge  and  alone  worth  serious  work  and  zeal.  Those,  too, 
who  after  the  examination  of  maturity  had  applied  themselves  to  prac- 
tical sciences  at  a  polytechnic  school,  became  aware  that  the  knowledge 
of  French  and  English  would  be  far  more  useful  to  them  in  life  than 
that  of  the  dead  languages. 

So  a  very  strong  counter-current  was  perceivable  in  the  public  opin- 
ion against  the  gymnasial  studies.  The  Realgymnasium  speedily  profited 
by  that  opportunity  to  get  more  ground,  and  demanded  for  its  grad- 
uates access  to  the  universities,  which  heretofore  had  been  denied 
them.  Since  the  7th  of  December,  1870,  they  had,  indeed,  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  national  history;  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  however,  could  be 
studied  only  by  graduates  from  a  Gymnasium. 

In  1875  a  society  was  formed,  consisting  of  teachers  at  the  Realgym- 
nasien  and  former  pupils  of  those  schools,  that  effectually  began  to 
fight  against  the  privileges  of  the  Gymnasium.^  and  boldly  demanded 
admittance  for  the  graduates  of  their  schools  to  all  branches  of  science 
taught  at  universities,  at  least  admittance  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  Meetings  were  held  in  a  great  many  towns,  the  defects 
of  the  old  school  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  were  sharply  pointed 
out,  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Ministry  and,  above  all,  statistical 
proofs  were  given,  showing  how  efficiently  the  former  graduates  of  the 
Realgymnasium  filled  their  posts  in  life.  Their  petitions,  however, 
were  rejected  by  Government  upon  the  ground  that  physicians  and 
surgeons  were  already  abundantly  to  be  found  in  every  town. 

Though  they  failed  in  this  attempt,  they  have  at  all  events  the 
great  merit  of  having  caused  the  reform  movement  in  Germany,  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  struggle  between  the  rival  schools,  which 
unveiled  so  many  foibles  of  the  Gymnasium.     This  reform  is  not  yet 
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finished,  nor  is  the  combat  between  the  Real  gymnasium  and  the  Gym- 
nasium. As  yet  the  latter  has  the  great  advantage  of  ofifering  its 
graduates  a  far  wider  prospect  in  life  than  the  former,  which  induces 
many  persons,  who  otherwise  would  prefer  the  new  school,  to  send 
their  boys  to  the  old  ones.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century,  perhaps,  even  the  end  of  this  one,  will  improve  the 
situation  of  the  Realgymnasien,  and  will  procure  them  some  of  the 
privileges  that  render  the  position  of  the  older  school  so  strong. 
These  privileges  obtained,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  successfully  continue 
the  conflict,  and  this  renewal  of  the  struggle  will  also  bring  the  reform 
movement,  that  has  stopped  half  way,  to  a  happy  end. 

Prof.  Oscar  Thiergen, 
Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1892.  Royal  Corps  of  Cadets. 

SWITZERLAND. 
FRENCH  VS.  GERMAN   EDUCATION. 

"  On  to  Berlin,"  was  once  a  popular  watchword  in  Paris.  Now  it 
is  never  heard.  No  Frenchman  wants  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  even  when 
a  foreigner  signifies  his  intention  to  go  there  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, "What  for?  "  is  the  response,  "  You  can  find  all  that  in  France 
and  much  better  than  in  Germany."  The  whole  tone  of  the  opening 
lecture  of  one  of  the  courses  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne  was,  "  The 
Germans  think  they  are  philosophers,  but  wait  till  this  course  is 
finished  and  see  what  we  Frenchmen  can  do."  So  different,  however, 
are  the  whole  educational  systems  of  the  two  countries  that  the 
American  teacher  ought  to  spend  some  time  in  each,  trying  to  appre- 
ciate its  advantages  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  blind  himself  to  its 
faults.  So  here,  with  Paris  behind  and  Berlin  ahead,  let  me  sum  up 
what  the  Frenchman  says  of  German  education,  and  then  what  the 
German  says  in  his  own  defense. 

Says  the  Frenchman  :  "  What !  go  to  Berlin  to  study  literature  ? 
go  to  a  country  where  that  study  means  the  establishment  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Germanic  texts  ?  Why,  erudition  has  invaded  and  con- 
quered Germany.  It  reigns  in  the  University  ;  it  reigns  even  in  the 
gymnasia.,  where  the  small  boys  study  philology  and  are  initiated  into 
new  methods  while  they  are  yet  wearing  large  collars  and  short 
breeches.  I  respect  this  mania.  Were  it  always  sterile,  —  which  it 
is  not,  —  I  should  not  dare  complain  ;  for  it  fills  with  joy  those  who 
•  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  makes  the  happiness 
of  others  by  the  easy  railleries  to  which  it  lends  itself.  Besides,  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  perhaps  as  puerile  to  mock  at  erudition  in 
the  lump  as  to  make  what  some  make  of  it.     Yes,  scholarship,  as  we 
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see  it  practised  by  three  fourtlis  of  the  scholars,  is,  under  its  grave 
airs,  one  of  the  most  futile  of  liuman  occupations.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  variants  which  the  philologian,  after  liaving  grown  pale  over  the 
manuscripts,  introduces  into  the  text  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  are 
perfectly  insignificant.  I  am  not  at  all  curious  to  know  just  how 
many  locative  genitives  there  are  in  Vergil,  nor  how  many  unorganic 
e's  there  are  in  the  Ormulum.  I  cannot  tell  how  little  I  care  to  know 
the  exact  date  of  each  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  Of  a  hundred  in- 
scriptions that  they  discover  and  decipher,  there  are  not  two  that  re- 
veal anything  interesting.  The  man  who  passes  a  year  in  an  Italian 
village,  digging  and  cataloguing  some  old  pots,  is  following  a  bent  for 
which  I  can  never  have  any  passion.  If  they  should  tell  me  that  they 
have  just  discovered  an  almanac  of  all  the  Roman  functionaries  of 
such  a  year,  I  should  receive  the  news  coolly,  and  should  only  ask 
that  I  be  excused  from  reading  it.  Now  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  epi- 
graph hunters  will  never  succeed  in  reconstituting  a  tenth  part  of  such 
an  almanac,  for  which,  if  it  existed,  I  would  not  trouble  myself. 
Three  fourths  of  the  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  laboriously  established 
and  published  by  persevering  men,  distil  an  intolerable  essence  of 
tiresomeness.  The  brain-crazed  work  of  almost  all  the  students 
comes  in  most  cases  only  to  the  discovery  or  the  demonstration  of 
little  facts,  purely  contingent,  absolutely  empty  of  signification,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  deduced  for  the  knowledge  of  humanity  and  of 
its  history.  What  is  more  useless  and  more  frivolous  than  such  re- 
searches ?  They  suppose,  among  their  devotees,  no  qualities  but 
patience,  a  medium  sagacity,  and  the  taste  for  a  certain  activity  with- 
out inventiveness,  which  may  ver}^  well  be  allied  with  a  real  idleness 
of  mind.  They  are  the  refuge  of  some  honorable  persons  to  whom 
great  curiosity,  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  gift  of  expres- 
sion have  been  denied.  And  yet  these  mediocre  occupations,  amus- 
ing their  intelligence  by  their  easy  difficulties,  fill  these  scholars  with 
pride.  They  rejoice  in  knowing  things  of  which  other  men  are  igno- 
rant. The  scholar  despises  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  critics,  the 
journalists.  The  scholar  is  full  of  vanity  because  he  forms  part  of  a 
sort  of  secret  brotherhood  which  is  occupied  with  mysterious  things, 
which  has  its  traditions,  its  rites,  its  special  language.  The  narrower 
the  result  of  the  erudite's  researches,  in  so  much  more  esteem  does  he 
hold  it ;  he  does  not  want  us  to  think  that  he  has  lost  his  time  and 
labor.  The  scholar  often  has  a  narrow  mind.  Epigraphy  hinders 
him  from  understanding  history  ;  philology  hinders  him  from  under- 
standing literature  ;  archaeology  hinders  him  from  understanding  art. 
The  scholar,  confined  to  his  minute  and  barren  task,  lives  outside  of 
the  reality,  outside  of  the  great  human  comedy,  and  does  not    at  all 
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see  to  what  degree  it  is  amusing  and  varied.  All  erudites  have  a 
feeble  leaning  towards  Germany.  They  have  their  mouths  full  of 
German  science.  In  short,  the  erudite  is  a  frightful  being,  miserable 
and  superfluous." 

So  saj^s  the  Frenchman.     But  how  much  also  is  to  be   said    in    the 
scholar's  favor.     Hear  what  the  German  replies  to  the  Frenchman:  — 

"  It  is  true  that  there  are  several  sorts.  But  who  works  the  most 
in  vain,  —  the  scholar  who  discovers  the  useless  things  of  the  past,  or 
the  'journalist'  who  rails  at  the  scholar  and  who  tells  and  comments 
upon  the  useless  things  of  the  present  ?  Is  it  more  interesting  to 
know  that,  about  the  year  125,  Vultius  was  mayor  of  an  Italian  vil- 
lage, or  that  the  other  day  Mrs.  Smith  wore  a  green  silk  corsage  over 
a  blue  cloth  skirt  ?  Then,  too,  the  scholar  has  the  merit  of  writing 
for  some  few  other  scholars  only,  as  the  poet  writes  for  other  poets. 
Now  to  work  for  so  small  a  number  of  persons  and  to  hold  their  es- 
teem for  a  sufficient  recompense  for  his  labor, —  does  not  that  suppose 
a  pride  which  has  its  nobility  ?  Add  that  this  labor  is  the  most  dis- 
interested of  all.  The  student  seeks  the  truth  for  itself ;  he  accepts 
it  and  loves  it  all  alone.  He  loves  it  not  only  outside  of  all  practical 
application,  but  he  loves  it  whatever  it  may  be,  even  if  sterile.  He 
admits  in  advance  the  possible  insignificance  of  the  result  of  his  ef- 
forts. This  abnegation,  when  we  think  of  it,  has  it  not  something  of 
the  heroic  and  touching  ?  But,  besides,  the  scholar  is  sustained  by 
this  idea  that  he  is  working  for  a  great,  collective  work  where  the  effort 
of  each  worker  may  seem  to  have  little  fruit  but  where  the  effort  of  all 
is  necessarily  fecund.  If  ninety-nine  inscriptions  teach  us  nothing, 
the  hundredth  may  be  able  to  fix  an  important  point  of  history.  If 
ninety-nine  variants  add  neither  sense  nor  beauty  to  an  old  text,  the 
hundredth  may  give  us  a  beautiful  verse.  The  exact  date  of  a  work 
may  be  indifferent ;  it  may  also  clearly  mark  the  influence  of  one  lit- 
erature upon  another  or  of  political  events  upon  literature.  A  thou- 
sand little  pots  in  red  or  brown  earth  will  never  be  anything  but  little 
pots  ;  number  a  thousand  and  one  may  be  precious  for  the  history  of 
art  or  of  religions,  may  complete  for  us  the  sense  of  a  myth,  make  us 
know  better  the  souls  of  ancient  men.  The  patient  scholar  is  like  the 
good  artisan  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  applied  himself  to  dress  his  stone 
well  for  the  future  cathedral  without  knowing  where  that  stone  would 
be  placed,  or  whether  it  would  be  seen  by  the  faithful  ;  happy,  how- 
ever, to  do  his  humble  part  for  the  monument  raised  to  the  glory  of 
God.  We  must  pardon  the  scholars  their  little  faults,  their  narrow- 
ness as  specialists,  their  short  sighted  view.  They  are  preparing  the 
materials  which  shall  serve  to  write  beautiful  books.  It  is  by  their 
discoveries  that  the  sage  enlarges  philosophy,  and  that  the  poets    re- 
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new  their  inspiration  and  the  dilettanti  their  curiosity.  Their  ant-like 
work  at  length  modifies,  among  the  more  intelligent  beings  of  our 
species,  the  vision  of  the  world  and  of  history.  They  contribute  to 
the  clearer  and  clearer  knowledge  that  humanity  is  gaining   of   itself. 

"  Some  of  the  younger  men  mingle  more  with  affairs  of  this  century, 
dream  less,  are  less  haunted  by  '  method.*  Some  of  them  are  the 
workers,  who  for  dressing  their  block  of  marble  can  the  better  design 
the  plan  of  the  cathedral.  While  they  apply  themselves  to  their 
minute  task,  they  hold  themselves  above  it.  They  contribute  to  the 
total  knowledge  of  the  universe,  while  guarding  themselves  from  haste 
and  incomplete  interpretations  which  retard  progress.  It  is  for  this 
that  the  scientific  passion  has  for  some  scholars  the  energy  of  a  reli- 
gious faith,  and  that  they  appear  to  the  masses  with  something  like 
the  old  prestige  of  priests.  With  some  of  them,  this  absolute  cult  of 
the  true  is  allied  with  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  delicate  of 
human  sentiments.  These  austere  priests  of  erudition  have  the  most 
sensitive  hearts  in  the  world,  and  the  collators  of  old  texts  have  an 
eminently  philosophic  mind.  With  them  the  scholar  is  only  the 
complement  of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  They  work  tran- 
quilly, minimize  nothing,  exaggerate  nothing,  and  do  all  with  dis- 
interestedness, impartiality,  and  independence  of  judgment." 

So  says  the  German.  Who  has  the  better  of  the  argument,  think 
you? 

Fred  Parker  Emery. 
PoNTRESiNA,  September,  1892. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


SUMMATION    OF     THE    ANGLES     OF    A    TRIANGLE 
WITHOUT   THE   USE    OF  PARALLEL  LINES. 

Proposition  A. 

If  two  lines  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  a  line  may  be  drawn 
to  any  point  in  one  from  some  point  in  the  other,  making  with  the 
first  line  any  required  angle  excepting  a  right  angle. 

R 

C 


Let  A  B  and  C  D  be  perpendicular  to  each  other  at  E.  Then  to 
any  point  in  CD,  as  H,  a  line  may  be  drawn  from  some  point  in 
A  B,  making  with  D  H  any  required  angle  excepting  a  right  angle. 

Connect  with  H  any  point  on  A  B,  as  P,  and  through  H  draw  a 
perpendicular  to  CD.  This  perpendicular  cannot  coincide  with 
H  P  or  lie  between  H  P  and  H  E,  for  in  that  case  it  would  intersect 
A  B,  and  we  should  have  two  perpendiculars  from  the  same  point  to 
the  same  line.  (Prop.  V.)  A  line  connecting  any  point  of  E  B  with 
H  will  therefore  make  with  D  H  an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle. 

If  the  required  angle  is  less  than  DHP,  connect  with  H  points 
nearer  E,  as  I  and  K.  Angle  D  H  I  is  less  than  angle  DHP,  and 
angle  D  H  K  is  less  than  angle  DHI,  and  by  connecting  with  H 
points  on  E  B  nearer  E,  the  angle  made  by  this  line  with  D  H  may 
be  made  as  small  as  required.  Therefore  a  point  may  be  taken  be- 
tween E  and  P,  the  line  connecting  which  with  H  shall  make  with 
DH  any  required  angle  less  than  DHP. 

If  the  required  angle  is  greater  than  DHP,  connect  with  H  points 
624 
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on  A  B  more  remote  than  P  from  E,  as  L  and  M.  Angle  DHL  is 
greater  than  angle  D  H  P,  and  angle  DHM  is  greater  than  angle 
DHL.  A  point  may  therefore  be  taken  on  E  B,  the  line  connecting 
which  with  H  shall  make  with  D  H  any  required  angle  greater  than 
D  H  P  and  less  than  a  right  angle. 

If  the  required  angle  is  greater  than  aright  angle,  as  D  H  R,  since 
D  H  R  is  the  supplement  of  DHO,  and  the  point  O  may  be  taken 
on  A  E,  so  that  the  angle  DHO  shall  be  any  required  angle  less 
than  a  right  angle,  its  supplement  D  H  R  may  be  made  any  required 
angle  greater  than  a  right  angle. 

Proposition  B. 

If  two  lines  are  both  perpendicular  to  a  third  line,  any  line  perpen- 
dicular to  one  of  them  is  perpendicular  to  the  other  also. 

C 


Let  A  B  and  C  D  be  both  perpendicular  to  MO.  Then  the 
line  EH  perpendicular  to  AB  is  also  perpendicular  to  C  D. 

Let  E  H  intersect  A  B  at  L.  Then  if  LH  is  not  perpendicular  to 
CD,  some  other  line,  as  LI,  making  with  B  L  an  angle  less  or  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  must  be  the  perpendicular  from  L  to  C  D.  But  a 
point,  as  K,  may  be  taken  on  M  O  such  that  the  line  connecting  it 
with  L  shall  make  with  B  L  an  angle  equal  to  B  L  I.  (Prop.  A.) 
K  L  must  therefore  coincide  with  L  I,  and  be  perpendicular  to  C  D. 
But  no  other  line  than  M  O  can  be  drawn  through  K  perpendicular 
to  C  D  (Prop.  V.)  ;  therefore  no  line  making  with  BL  an  angle  either 
less  or  greater  than  a  right  angle  can  be  perpendicular  to  C  D. 
Therefore  E  H  perpendicular  to  A  B  is  also  perpendicular  to  C  D. 


Proposition  C. 

If  two  lines  are  both  perpendicular  to  a  third  line,  any  other  line 
perpendicular  to  them  both  intercepts  equal  portions  of  them. 
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Let  I  K  and  L  M  be  both  perpendicular  to  R  S  at  A  and  B. 
Then  any  other  line  O  P  perpendicular  to  them  both  (Prop.  B)  will 
intercept  equal  portions  of   I   K  and  L  M  ;    that  is,  C  A  equals  D  B. 

At  E,  the  middle  point  of  A  B,  erect  a  perpendicular  intersecting 
O  P  at  H.     E  H  is  also  perpendicular  to  O  P  (Prop.  B).     Fold  the 


O 


H 


A 


H 


B 


M 


P 


portion  of  the  figure  on  the  right  of  H  E  around  H  E  as  an  axis  until 
it  falls  again  in  the  same  plane.  As  the  angles  at  E  are  right  angles, 
E  S  will  fall  on  E  R  3  but  E  B  equals  E  A ;  therefore  B  will  fall  on  A. 
As  the  angles  at  B  and  A  are  right  angles,  B  L  will  fall  on  A  I,  and 
the  point  D  will  be  somewhere  in  the  line  A  I.  As  the  angles  at  H 
are  right  angles,  H  P  will  fall  on  H  O,  and  the  point  D  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  line  HO.  As  D  is  on  both  A  I  and  H  O.  it  must 
fall  on  their  intersection  C,  and  D  B  coincides  with  and  equals  C  A. 


A 


Proposition  D. 


In  any  right  triangle  the  sum  of  the 
two  acute  angles  is  one  right  angle. 

Let  A  B  C  be  any  right  triangle,  right 
angled  at  C.  Then  is  the  sum  of  the 
acute  angles  CAB  and  ABC  equal  to 
one  right  angle. 

At  B  erect  the  perpendicular  B  D,  and 
C  from  A  let  fall  upon  it  the  perpendicular 

AD.  D  B  equals  A  C,  and  D  A  equals  B  C  (Prop.  C).  The 
triangles  ABC  and  A  B  D  are  equal,  having  the  three  sides  of 
the  one  equal  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other  (Prop.  XXL).  The 
homologous  angles  CAB  and  A  B  D  are  therefore  equal.  Angle 
C  B  A  plus  angle  A  B  D  equals  one  right  angle  ;  therefore  angle  C  B  A 
plus  angle  CAB  equals  one  right  angle. 


B 
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Proposition  E. 
The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  is  two  right  angles. 


A  J>  C 

Let  A  B  C  be  any  triangle  ;  then  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  A,  C,  and 
C  B  A  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Upon  the  longest  side,  A  C,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  B  D  from  the 
opposite  vertex  B.  In  each  of  the  right  triangles,  A  B  D  and  B  D  C, 
the  sum  of  the  two  acute  angles  is  one  right  angle  (Prop.  D).  But 
the  sum  of  the  four  acute  angles  of  the  two  right  triangles  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC;  therefore  the  sum 
of  these  three  angles  is  two  right  angles. 

If  the  triangle  has  no  /ongesf  side,  the  perpendicular  may  be  drawn 
from  any  vertex. 

Note.  From  Proposition  A  the  treatment  of  parallel  lines  may  be 
immediately  developed.  It  follows  from  this  proposition  at  once,  that 
a  line  perpendicular  to  one  of  two  parallels  (lines  in  the  same  plane 
that  never  meet)  is  perpendicular  to  the  other  also,  and  from  this  the 
truth  of  the  "  axiom  "  that  through  a  given  point  but  one  line  can  be 
drawn  parallel  to  a  given  line.  The  truth  of  Euclid's  twelfth  axiom 
is  readily  deduced  from  Proposition  D. 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  College  : 

The  above  method  of  finding  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  was 
devised  by  me  more  than  a  year  ago.  Through  your  kindness,  I 
have  recently  had  my  attention  called  to  the  elegant  and  interesting 
demonstration  of  Prof.  J.  N.  Lyle,  as  contained  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Missouri  Teachers'  Academy  last  June.  He  proves  that 
the  sum  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  two  right  angles.  The 
process  above  may  be  of  nterest  as  a  more  direct  proof,  not  in- 
volving at  the  start  any  antecedent  impression  as  to  what  the  sum  is 
likely  to  prove. 

The  definitions  of  the   geometrical  magnitudes  involved,  and  the 

axioms  and  postulates  used,  may  be   regarded  as  the  same  as  those 

given    in    Wells's   Geometry,   and    the    propositions    referred    to    by 

number  are  in  the  first  book  of  the  same  work. 

Edward  H.  Cutler. 
Newton,  Mass. 
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CONCERNING   THE   GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  College  :  — 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Officers  of 
Colleges  in  New  England  held  at  Williams  College,  Nov.  3  to  5, 
1892,  it  was  voted  that  the  following  memorandum  be  furnished  to 
all  educational  journals  for  publication,  but  with  the  declaration  that 
this  action  of  the  Association  does  not  commit  any  College  Faculty  to 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  memorandum. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Association  of  Officers  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  impressed 
with  the  real  unity  of  interest  and  the  need  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
help  throughout  the  different  grades  of  public  education,  invites  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  changes  which,  without  insist- 
ing upon  details,  it  recommends  for  gradual  adoption  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  New  England  Grammar  Schools. 

Article  i.  The  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into  the 
earlier  years  of  the  programme  as  a  substantial  subject  to  be  taught 
by  demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books. 

Art.  2.  The  introduction  of  elementary  physics  into  the  later 
years  of  the  programme  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught  by  the 
experimental  or  laboratory  method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing 
and  measuring  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Art.  3.  The  introduction  of  elementary  Algebra  at  an  age  not 
later  than  twelve  years. 

Art.  4.  The  introduction  of  elementary  plane  geometry  at  an 
age  not  later  than  thirteen  years. 

Art.  5.  The  offering  of  opportunity  to  study  French,  or  German, 
or  Latin,  or  any  two  of  these  languages  from  and  after  the  age  of  ten 
years. 

Art.  6.  The  increase  of  attention  in  all  class-room  exercises  in 
every  study  to  the  correct  and  facile  use  of  the  English  language. 

In  order  to  make  room  in  the  programme  for  these  new  subjects  the 
Association  recommends  that  the  time  allotted  to  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  English  grammar  be  reduced  to  whatever  extent  may  be 
necessary. 

The  Association  makes  these  recommendations  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  school  system  as  a  whole  ;  and  most  of  them  are  offered 
more  particularly  in  the  interest  of  those  children  whose  education  is 
not  to  be  continued  beyond  the  grammar  school. 

Richard   A.    Rice,  Secretary. 
Williams  College,  November,  1892. 
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THE    CONFERENCES    ON   SECONDARY   SUBJECTS. 

The  Committee  of  Ten,  of  which  President  Eliot  is  chairman,  mentioned 
in  our  September  issue  (p.  432),  met  at  Columbia  College,  Nov.  9  to  the 
nth,  with  every  member  present.  It  was  decided  to  hold  nine  conferences 
on  the  subjects,  at  the  places,  and  with  the  membership,  named  below.  All 
these  conferences  will  begin  on  Dec.  28,  and  are  expected  to  continue  sev- 
eral days. 

1.  Latin.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  C.  E.  Bennett,  Cornell  Univ.;  F.  L.  Bliss,  Detroit 
High  School;  J.  T.  Buchanan,  Kansas  City  High  School;  W.  C.  Collar,  Roxbury 
Latin  School;  D.  Y.  Comstock,  Hotchkiss  School;  J.  S.  Crombie,  Adelphi  Academy; 
J.  H.  Dillard,  Tulane  Univ.;  W.  Gallagher,  WiUiston  Seminary;  W.  G.  Hale,  Univ. 
of  Chicago;  J.  Sachs,  Collegiate  Institute,  N.  Y. 

2.  Greek.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati  High  School;  M.  L. 
D'Ooge,  Univ.  of  Michigan;  A.  F.  Fleet,  Military  Academy,  Mexico,  Mo.;  A.  D. 
Hurt,  High  School, Tulane  Univ.;  R.  P.  Keep,  Norwich  Free  Academy;  A.  Leach, 
Vassar  College;  C.  H.  Moore,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  W.  H.  Smiley,  Denver 
High  School;   C.  F.  Smith,  Vanderbilt  Univ.;   B.  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  Univ. 

3.  English.  Vassar  College.  E.  A.  Allen,  Univ.  of  Missouri;  F.  A.  Barbour, 
Mich.  State  Normal  School;  F.  A.  Blackburn,  Univ.  of  Chicago;  C.  B.  Bradley, 
Univ.  of  California;  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Univ.  of  Iowa;  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  Univ.; 
C.  F.  Loos,  Jr.,  Dayton  High  School;  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Supt.,  Brooklyn;  M.  C. 
Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Samuel  Thurber,  Girls'  High  School,  Boston. 

4.  Other  Modern  Languages.  Washington,  D.  C.  T.  B.  Bronson,  Lawrence- 
Tille  School;  A.  N.  Van  Daell,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.;  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Boston; 
C.  Harris,  Oberlin  College;  E.  S.  Joynes,  South  Carolina  College;  W.  T.  Peck,  Prov- 
idence High  School;  Sylvester  Primer,  Univ.  of  Texas;  J.  J.  Schobinger,  Chicago; 
I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  William  Penn  Charter  School;   W.  D.  Toy,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina. 

5.  Mathematics.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Wm.  E.  Byerly,  Harvard  Univ.;  F.  Cajori, 
Colorado  College;  W.  .S.  Chaplin,  Washington  Univ.;  A.  H.  Cutler,  New  York  City; 
H.  B  Fine,  College  of  New  Jersey;  W.  A.  Greeson,  Grand  Rapids  High  School; 
Simon  Newcomb,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.;  J.  L.  Patterson,  Lawrenceville  School; 
T.  H.  Safford,  Williams  College. 

6.  Physics,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  Chicago.  Brown  Ayers,  Tulane 
Univ.;  I.  W.  Fay,  Belmont  School,  Cal.;  A.  P.  Gage,  Eng.  High  School,  Boston; 
Wm.  W.  Payne,  Carlton  College;  W.  C.  Peckham,  Adelphi  Academy;  Wm.  McPher- 
son,  Jr.,  Ohio  State  Univ.;  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.;  J.  H.  Shepard,  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College;  Wm.  J.  Waggener,  Univ.  of  Colorado;  G.  R.  White, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

7.  Natural  History.  (Biology,  including  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.) 
Chicago.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Univ.  of  Nebraska;  A.  C.  Boyden,  Bridgewater  Normal 
School;  S.  F.  Clarke,  Williams  College;  Douglas  H.  Campbell,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
Univ.;  J.  M.  Coulter,  Indiana  Univ.;  S.  A.  Merritt,  Helena;  W.  B.  Powell,  Supt., 
Washington,  D.  C;  C.  B.  Scott,  St.  Paul  High  School;  A.  H.  Tuttle,  Univ.  of  Vir- 
ginia;  O.  S.  Westcott,  North  Div.  High  School,  Chicago. 

8.  History,  Civil  Government  and  Political  Economy.  Madison,  Wis. 
Charles  K.  Adams,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin;  Abram  Brown,  Columbus  High  School; 
Wm.  W.  Folwell,  Univ.  of  Minnesota;  A.  B.  Hart,  Harvard  Univ.;  Ray  Greene 
Ruling,  New  Bedford  High  School;  Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  College;  J.  Harvey  Robinson, 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry  P.  Warren,  Albany  Academy;  Woodrow  Wilson, 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

9.  Geography.  (Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Meteorology.  Englewood 
(Chicago),  111.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Univ.  of  Chicago;  W.  M.  Davis,  Harvard  Univ.; 
Alex.  E.  Frye,  Supt.,  San  Bernadino;  D.  A.  Hamlin,  Rice  Training  School,  Boston; 
Edwin  J.  Houston,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia;  Mark  W.  Harrington,  Weather 
Bureau;  Chas.  F.  King,  Dearborn  School,  Boston;  F.  W.  Parker,  Englewood,  111.; 
G.  M.  Phillips,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Israel  C.  Russell,  Univ.  of 
Michigan. 
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A  Greek  Play  and  its  Presentation.  By  Henry  M,  Tyler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1891. — 
9x7  in.,  pp.  64. 

This  little  volume  commemorates  the  representation  of  Sophocles, 
"Electra  "  by  members  of  the  senior  class  in  Smith  College,  June  13, 
1889.  That  was  the  third  occasion,  within  a  few  years,  we  believe, 
on  which  a  Greek  drama  had  been  performed  in  the  original  language 
by  American  students.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  that  American 
girls  had  undertaken  such  a  task.  The  performance  was  heartily 
enjoyed  and  warmly  praised  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  witness 
it.  In  this  earnest  and  dignified  memorial  of  the  successful  under- 
taking, Prof.  Tyler  reminds  us  impressively  of  the  lofty  position  held 
by  Greek  tragedy  as  the  handmaid  of  religion  and  the  creator  of  the 
beautiful.  He  insists,  in  closing,  upon  the  great  stimulus  given  to  the 
imagination  of  the  students  and  their  auditors.  The  value  of  the 
volume  is  increased  by  sufficiently  good  pictures,  from  photographs, 
of  several  important  characters  and  groups.  The  music  of  the  choral 
portions,  with  the  Greek  text,  is  appended.  Though  the  laudatory 
newspaper  clippings  could  have  been  spared,  the  book  is  a  most  satis- 
factory monument  of  a  happy  and  fruitful  undertaking. 

Yet,  as  we  lay  the  little  volume  aside,  we  must  confess  that  both 
the  record  and  the  event  it  commemorates  are  almost  effaced  by  the 
thronging  thoughts  which  it  evokes.  The  generation  is  hardly  yet 
grown  old  for  whom  "  The  Princess"  was  written.  We  welcomed  the 
women's  college,  as  the  poet  created  it,  as  a  flight,  not  even  of 
prophecy,  but  rather  of  half  frolicsome  fancy.  We  smiled  with  the 
singer  over  his 

"  Prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden  hair." 

Was  it  yesterday,  or  last  week,  we  were  laughing  with  sophomoric 
superciliousness  over  the  absurdity  of  it  all  ?  And  yet  —  O  Postume, 
Postume  !  —  Ida's  wild  freak  is  already  a  familiar  reality.  In  our  own 
country,  at  least,  the  women's  college  is  accepted  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  national  life. 

Like  every  reform  for  which  the  times  are  fully  ripe,  the  change  has 
come  peacefully,  and  almost  silently.  Yet  we  believe  it  to  be  none  the 
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less  revolutionary  and  of  far-reaching  importance.  Indeed,  the  ade- 
quate and  wide-extended  education  of  women  is  an  integral  and 
weighty  element  among  the  forces  which  are  at  this  moment  recasting 
the  forms,  and  radically  changing  the  spirit  and  ideals,  of  the  higher 
scholarship  itself.  There  is  a  new  tone  heard  from  many  directions.  We 
are  no  longer  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  dry  fragmentary  results  of  nar- 
row special  research.  The  doctrine  is  heard  in  high  places  that  even  a 
lifelong  acquisition  of  mere  facts  is  not  education  at  all.  The  claims 
of  the  imagination,  of  the  intellect's  spiritual  side,  are  boldly  urged. 
Sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  beautiful  in  literature  and  art,  of 
the  heroic  in  history  and  fiction,  is  at  least  fearlessly  demanded. 

Something,  at  any  rate,  of  this  new  spirit  iS  due  to  the  new  type, 
the  college-bred  woman.  And  we  are  hardly  at  the  prelude  yet. 
Even  the  poet's  dream,  half  whimsical  at  first,  grew  steadily  more 
earnest  and  filled  with  a  deeper  meaning.  So  the  actual  women's 
college,  starting  with  all  the  lightheartedness  of  youth,  faces  ever 
larger  and  more  vital  problems.  The  immortal  singer's  loftiest  vision 
must  still  be  for  many  a  year  only  a  far  beckoning  hand  from  the 
clouded  future  :  — 

"  Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth, 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life; 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  sound  the  abyss 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind, 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more;   ..." 

Meantime,  we  welcome  every  reminder  that  the  student,  woman  or 
man,  clinging  as  firmly  as  ever  to  demonstrated  truth  and, scientific 
method,  feels,  and  strives  to  gratify,  the  deeper  and  nobler  hunger  of 
the  imagination.  William  Cranston  Lawton. 

Sprechen  Sie  Lateinisch  ?*  By  Georg  Capellanus,  Ph.  D.  Leipsic, 
C.  A.  Koch,  1890.     pp.  108. 

Guide  to  Latin  Conversation.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the 
seventh  edition  by  Stephen  W.  Wilby,  Professor  in  the  Epiphany 
Apostolic  College.  Baltimore,  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  1892.  pp.  513. 
Price  $1.00. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  pupils  systematic  training  in  speak- 
ing Latin  will  find  these  two  manuals  especially  useful.  The  former 
contains  sixty-eight  conversational  exercises  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  drawn  from  every  day  life,  and  lists  of  the  Latin  names  of 
countries,  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains.     The  book  is  small,  and  each 

*  Since  this  notice  was  written  a  new  edition  has  appeared,  slightly  enlarged  and 
improved. 
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part  necessarily  brief,  but  sufficient  to  give  the  student  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  words  and  idioms  employed  in  conversation.  It  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  reading  of  classic  authors,  and  to  show 
how  readily  the  Latin  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  living  tongue, 
even  in  our  complex  modern  civilization.  In  a  class  of  American 
pupils  familiar  with  elementary  German,  the  exercises  in  their  present 
form  would  afford  practice  in  the  use  of  two  foreign  tongues,  and 
might  be  employed  with  excellent  results. 

The  second  work  is  larger  and  more  varied.  Its  success  in  the 
schools  of  France  has  led  to  its  publication  in  suitable  form  for  Eng- 
lish speaking  pupils.  It  contains  numerous  word-lists,  the  irregular 
verbs,  the  comparatives  and  superlatives,  found  in  the  best  authors, 
forms  for  conversation  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  current  Latin 
expressions,  dialogues,  tables,  and  choice  thoughts  from  Latin  authors. 

Of  the  eighty  dialogues,  thirty  have  been  taken  from  the  conversa- 
tions of  Father  Van  Torre,  a  Belgian  Jesuit  and  distinguished  teacher 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  others  were  written  by  Pontanus,  a 
Bohemian  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1626,  after  a  long  and  successful  career 
as  teacher  and  author.  The  style  is  good,  but  of  course  neither 
Ciceronian  nor  Augustan.  The  chapter  on  Questions  deserves  special 
commendation,  as  the  matter  is  taken  directly  from  classic  writers, 
mainly  from  Terence  and  Cicero. 

The  value  of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  all  the 
long  vowels  had  been  marked.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  attempt  to 
indicate  quantities,  but  on  no  very  consistent  or  thorough  plan.  Thus 
we  find  cruris^  p.  36,  but  ///m,  p.  13,  thuris,  p.  14,  oris,  p.  36,  vocis, 
p.  98.  Positive  errors  appear  in  vocabulum,  p.  74,  and  spofideus, 
p.  76.  The  translator  would  have  rendered  a  good  service  if  he  had 
made  the  spelling  conform  to  the  standard  now  accepted,  writing  iam 
instead  of  Jam,  and  correcting  such  words  as  c/mrus,  p.  239 ;  caelum, 
p.9 ;  coena,'^.  239  ;  Hitus,  p.  13  •,pene,  p.  240  ; pronunciatio,  p.  77  ;  seculum, 
p.  10.  In  the  lists  of  mountains  and  rivers  there  are  striking  omis- 
sions, as  Haemus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  in  the  former ;  Danube,  Don,  Liris, 
Tiber,  in  the  latter.  The  collection  of  grammatical  terms  is  very 
incomplete,  syntactical  expressions  being  almost  entirely  wanting.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  brachiutn  and  lacertus,  p.  34,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  make  accurate  distinctions  in  the  use  of  words.  The  gender  of 
smaragdus,  p.  14,  is  incorrectly  given  as  masc.  instead  of  comm.,  while 
the  gender  of  manits,  p.  35,  is  not  stated.  Needless  repetitions  occur 
in  aer,  pp.  12,  94;  aura  and  ventus,  pp.  12,  95  ;  candela,  pp.  13,  67  ; 
Humerus,  swgularis,  pluralis,  dualis,  pp.  74,  76.  On  p.  151,  Maecenas 
quomodo  tecum?  Hor.  Sat.  I.,  9,  43  ("  O^^  what  terms  with  you  is 
Maecenas?")    is  translated,    "How   is    it   with    you,    Maecenas?" 
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Among  misprints  we  have  noticed  muscus  for  mucus,,  p.  36  ;  supellecti- 
bus,  p.  66  ;  pyrrhiaitn  for  pyrrhichius,  p.  76  ;  Causasus,  p.  82  ;  ian- 
guorum  for  languorem,  p.  239 ;  filtum  for  filum^  p,  241  ;  j//;z/  /z^  for 
sunttie,  p.  401  ;  lusos,  p.  412  ;  meredies,  p.  506. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  the  book  cannot  fail  to  prove  valu- 
able in  the  hands  of  a  careful  teacher.  There  is  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion  among  instructors  concerning  the  advisability  of  making 
Latin  conversation  a  part  of  the  regular  class-room  work.  Those  who 
believe  in  it  will  find  these  manuals  suggestive  and  helpful. 

F.  E.  RocKwooD. 
BucKNELL  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland.  Published  with  a  literary  introduc- 
tion, grammatical  observations,  notes  and  a  complete  glossary. 
By  Gaston  Paris,  Member  of  the  Institute.  Third  edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892. — 7^  X  4^  in., 
pp.  160. 

This  is  an  admirable  condensed  edition  of  the  greatest  of  the  old 
French  epics.  Besides  its  intrinsic  literary  merit,  the  Chanson  is 
especially  noteworthy  as  being  the  prototype  of  that  beautiful  Middle 
High  German  epic  poem,  "  Das  Rolandslied."  Even  in  the  present  pro- 
saic age  the  treachery  of  Genelun  and  the  resultant  heroic  death  of 
Roland  in  the  pass  of  Roncevalles,  after  he  has  vainly  sounded  his 
horn  for  Charlemagne's  succor,  cannot  but  be  of  thrilling,  sympathetic 
and  romantic  interest.  M.  Paris  has  bestowed  much  labor  and  ripe 
scholarship  upon  making  the  French  version  accessible  to  advanced 
students.  The  entire  work,  notes,  and  all,  is  in  French.  After  a 
valuable  and  interesting  literary  and  historical  introduction,  the  editor 
presents  a  brief  and  helpful  outline  of  old  French  grammatical  forms 
with  a  synopsis  of  the  versification  of  the  Chanson.  These  introduc- 
tory topics  cover  sixty-one  pages.  Then  follow  fifty-one  pages  of  text, 
with  footnotes.  The  text  is  divided  into  eight  abbreviated  adventures* 
the  omitted  parts  being  summarized.  The  full  and  clear  glossary 
occupies  the  remaining  pages.  This  edition  of  the  Chanson,  complete 
^n  every  respect,  is   entirely    adequate   to   supply  the  needs   of    all 

advanced  students  of  Gallic  literature. 

A.  T.  Swift. 
HoTCHKiss  School. 
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Quatrevingt-Treize.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Adapted  for  use  in  schools  by 
James  Boielle,  B.  A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Senior  French  Master  in 
Dulwich  College.  Authorized  copyright  edition,  revised  for  use 
in  American  schools.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892.  —  7i  X  42-  in.> 
pp.  216. 

This  American  edition  of  "  Ninety-Three,"  one  of  Hugo's  grandest 
tragedies,  is  the  last  in  the  series  edited  by  M.  Boielle.  As  an  intro- 
duction, the  editor  presents  a  brief  but  enthusiastic  biographical  notice 
of  the  great  French  poet,  patriot  and  romanticist.  The  notes  at  the 
end  are  profuse  and  useful.  While  "  Ninety-Three  "  is  a  monument 
of  its  author's  finest  gifts,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  Hugo  sur- 
veyed the  events  of  that  period  as  a  background  for  the  painting  of 
national  and  patriotic  characteristics.  The  brilliant  style  of  Quatre- 
vingt-Treize recommends  it  for  the  class-room.  The  interest  is  aroused 
by  strong  and  extraordinary  effects,  and  to  quote  from  Morley,  "while 
he  is  without  a  rival  in  the  dark,  mysterious  heights  of  imaginative 
effort,  he  is  equally  a  master  in  strokes  of  tenderness  and  the  most 
delicate  human  sympath}'.  His  last  book  {' Qiiartrevingt-Treize') 
seems  to  contain  pieces  that  surpass  every  other  book  of  Hugo's  in  the 
latter  range  of  qualities  and  not  to  fall  at  all  short  in  the  former." 

A,  T.  Swift. 
HoTCHKiss  School. 

Einfuh7-ung  in  Goethe^ s  Meisterwerke.  Selections  from  Goethe's  Poeti- 
tical  and  Prose  Works.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary  of  Difficult 
Words,  and  an  Introduction  containing  a  Life  of  Goethe.  By 
Dr.  WiLHELM  Bernhardt.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1891. 
—  9X6  in.,  pp.  xii,  275.     Price,  $1.60. 

This  book  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Goethe, 
"  for  school  and  home,"  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  editor's  experi- 
ence in  teaching  advanced  classes  in  German.  Dr.  Bernhardt  says 
very  truly  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  giving  students  of  German  two 
or  three  whole  pieces  by  Goethe  to  read,  and  no  more,  does  not  give 
them  any  true  conception  of  that  great  man's  importance,  even  in 
literature.  He  has,  therefore,  made  copious  selections  from  almost 
the  entire  range  of  the  author's  writings,  —  selections  which,  being 
often  twelve  pages  long,  and  occasionally  longer,  and  accompanied  by 
abstracts  of  the  parts  not  given,  are  enough  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  book  is 
admirably  planned  and  executed  ;  an  accurate  statement  of  what  it 
contains  will  be  the  best  criticism  that  can  be  given  of  it. 

There  is  first  a  life  of  Goethe,  followed  by  a  critique  upon  him  as 
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a  poet,  and  a  page  or  two  of  longer  and  shorter  judgments  of  him  by 
Emerson,  Taylor,  Lewes,  Prof.  Boyesen,  and  Dr.  Hale.  Then  fol- 
low the  selections  themselves,  —  sixteen  specimens  of  short  narrative 
poems  and  ballads,  a  passage  of  nearly  three  hundred  lines  from 
Reineke  Fuchs^  and  one  of  eight  hundred  from  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
From  the  prose  romances,  twelve  pages  of  Werther  are  given,  twelve 
of  Wilhehn  Meisier.,  nine  of  die  Wahlvenvandtschaften.  Next  come  a 
few  of  the  familiar  lyrics.  Of  the  great  dramas,  selections  of  three  or 
four  hundred  lines  each  are  given  from  Gotz,  Iphigeiiie.,  Tasso,  and 
Egmont,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  part  of  Faust.  The 
extracts  close  with  passages  from  the  Italienische  Reise  and  Aus  Meinem 
Leben. 

This,  as  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  affords  an  ample  variety  and  amount 
of  material.  But  the  mere  catalogue  gives  no  idea  of  the  excellence 
of  the  book,  which  consists  not  merely  in  the  choice  of  material,  but 
also  in  the  \vay  in  which  it  is  presented.  The  treatment  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  a  beginner  in  Goethe  will  not  become  acquainted 
with  him  and  understand  his  place  and  influence  in  the  intellectual  and 
literary  life  of  the  last  hundred  years  without  a  good  deal  of  help ; 
nor,  again,  will  he  giasp  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  separate  pieces 
and  appreciate  their  beauties  unless  his  attention  is  called  to  them. 
This  sort  of  help  is  given  very  fully.  In  the  case  of  the  short  poems, 
for  example,  we  find  such  information  as  the  following :  the  date  of 
composition,  an  abstract  in  simple  prose  of  the  contents,  notes  on  the 
source,  on  the  manner  of  publication,  on  the  form  (referring  to  the 
metre  and  the  choice  of  words  and  sounds),  and  on  the  idea  of  the 
poem.  Occasionally  a  poetical  translation  is  given,  and  sometimes  an 
abstract  or  skeleton  to  show  the  arrangement  of  a  poem.  Each  of  the 
selections  from  the  longer  pieces  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  en- 
tire work  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  a  condensed  account  is  given  of 
the  parts  not  included ;  there  are  also  notes  of  the  same  sort  as  have 
been  described  above.  Beside  this  running  commentary,  which  is  in 
German  and  printed  with  the  text,  there  are  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
forty  pages  of  brief  notes  in  English ;  for  the  most  part,  translations 
of  single  words  or  phrases,  or  very  short  explanations  of  allusions. 
These  notes  are  in  the  main  thoroughly  good,  though  occasionally  the 
translations  are  rather  stiff  ;  for  example  :  "  a  thrilL  of  anxious  excite- 
ment comes  over  me  "  for  ''  f?iich  ubcrlduffs,"  —  Gretchen's  exclama- 
tion when  Faust  grasps  her  hands  in  the  garden.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  make  English  words  show  the  etymology  of  the  German  ones,  for 
which  they  are  given  as  equivalents,  in  a  way  which  now  and  then 
seems  rather  far-fetched. 

There  are  a  few  minor  imperfections  which  I  will  mention,  which, 
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however,  do  not  in  the  least  impair  the  general  usefulness  of  the  book. 
On  page  98,  some  remarks  of  Bayard  Taylor's  on  Wilhebn  Meister  are 
quoted.  Among  them  occurs  this  sentence,  the  latter  half  of  which 
might  better  have  been  suppressed :  "  The  faults  of  the  work  are  as 
positive  as  its  beauties ;  but  it  had  no  antetype  in  literature."  Ante- 
type  is  an  ugly  mongrel  word,  meaning,  I  suppose,  forerunner  or  pre- 
decessor.^—  i.  e.,  unless  antitype  was  intended,  which  would  be  meaning- 
less. In  either  case,  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  not  prop- 
erly contrasted  with  the  first.  In  a  note,  page  263,  if  Virgil's  name 
is  to  be  given  in  full,  and  in  Latin,  he  ought  to  have  \\\s  prcBnomen.,  and 
certainly  should  be  VergUius.  On  page  213,  Emphorion  is  printed 
for  Euphorion.  Mrs.  Austin  (page  120,  quotation  from  Lewes)  is  pre- 
sumably Jane  Austen.  On  page  47  a  metrical  scheme  is  given  for 
the  ballad,  Der  getreue  Eckart,  the  metre  of  which  is  said  to  be 
ziemlich  compliciert.  This  scheme  makes  the  first  foot  in  each  line 
an  iambus,  the  rest  anapaests.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  at  least 
half  the  verses  the  first  two  syllables  would  make  good  honest  spondees, 
full  measure,  but  go  very  hard  as  iambi.  It  is  much  simpler  not  to 
assume  two  different  measures  in  the  same  verse,  but  to  regard  the 
metre  as  dactylic,  with  an  introductory  syllable  (anacrusis)  which  may 
be  long  or  short.    We  then  have  a  scheme  :  — 


—  A 


I  have  tried  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  book,  which  is  to  be 
heartily  commended  to  students  and  teachers  of  German.  A  careful 
examination  of  it  would  repay  many  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  also, 
for  it  is  a  model  of  the  same  kind  of  work  on  a  modern  classic  author, 
which  we  ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  doing  in  our  class-rooms  on 
the  ancient  ones. 

Edward  Southworth  Hawes. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Cheinical  Analysis.  By  G.  C.  Caldwell,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  and  Analytic  Chemistry  in  Cornell  University. 
Second  edition.     P.  Blakiston,  Sons  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1892. 

This  book  contains  the  usual  scheme  for  the  qualitative  analysis  for 
acids  and  bases,  followed  by  a  well  selected  series  of  typical  determi- 
nations in  quantitative  work.  It  assumes  a  fair  knowledge  of  General 
Chemistry,  if  anything,  rather  more  than   is  given   by  the  average 
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secondary  school.  The  book  differs  from  many  others  in  giving  full 
discussions  of  the  chemical  facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  work  ; 
and  careful  instructions  for  the  manipulations.  Since  these  points 
must  usually  be  sought  in  the  standard  books  of  reference,  which  are 
not  always  to  be  obtained  (and  which  elementary  students  do  not 
always  use  with  profit),  this  plan  must  seem  advantageous  to  instructors 
who  wish  to  carry  on  thorough  work  in  this  branch  of  Chemistry,  and 
would  certainly  aid  in  checking  the  tendency  of  students  to  consider 
that  the  ability  to  carry  on  an  analysis  mechanically  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Analytic  Chemistry. 

If  the  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  manipulations  were  more  freely 
illustrated,  they  would  be  more  helpful  to  students  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare themselves  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  advance  of  the  laboratory 
work.  More  minute  instructions  in  the  approved  methods  of  weigh- 
ing and  of  reading  volume  scales  might  save  some  trouble.  The  use 
of  the  "  new  spelling  "  is  interesting :  sulfid,  oxid,  etc.,  look  strange 
but  sensible. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  one  to  be  commended  to  those  who  wish 
to  carry  on  a  thorough  course  in  elementary  Chemical  Analysis  with 
limited  reference  books,  and  students  already  trained  in  General 
Chemistry. 

Charles  R.  Allen. 
New  Bedford. 

Selections  from  Ovid.  Chiefly  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
and  W.  F.  Allen  and  J.  B.  Greenough.  Revised  by  Harold 
N.  Fowler.  With  a  special  vocabulary  prepared  by  James  B. 
Greenough.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1890.  —  7^  X  5  in.,  pp.  xxii,  168. 

The  text,  which  is  preceded  by  a  succinct  "  Introduction  to  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,"  follows  Merkel  closely.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  book  is  made  up  from  the  Metamorphoses  represented 
by  thirty-one  fables,  among  which  are  noticed  The  Four  Ages  and 
the  Flood,  Phaethon,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Arachne,  Enchantments 
of  Medea,  Flight  of  Daedalus,  Philemon  and  Baucis,  Atalanta,  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone,  and  Deification  of  Caesar.  Several  selections  from  the 
"Fasti,"  the  "Amores,"and  the  "Tristia"  have  a  place  and  are 
valuable  not  alone  for  the  biographical  hints  and  themes  which  they 
contain,  but  for  giving  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  elegiac 
stanzam  which  Ovid  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  various  fables  are 
preceded  by  arguments,  which  are  given  in  full,  —  an  ingenious  plan, 
by  which  the  connection  of  the  tales  is  kept,  —  and  a  complete  picture 
of  Greek  Mythology  is  put  before  the  reader.  The  notes  are  clear, 
though  not  so  numerous  as  they  might  have  been.     To  give  a  young 
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Student  a  love  for  Latin  poetry,  the  notes  (translatory)  should  be 
numerous,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  so  that  the 
double  task  of  translation  and  scansion  may  not  strand,  him.  A 
profitable  part  of  the  annotations  seems  to  be  the  elementary  treat- 
ment of  the  principles  of  prosody  at  the  beginning  of  the  notes  —  the 
proper  place.  Too  often  the  beginner  takes  up  poetry  as  prose, 
receiving  the  prosody  sevei-al  months  later  as  a  sort  of  gloss,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  both,  as  complements,  from  the  first  lesson. 
The  numerous  pictorial  embellishments,  scattered  throughout  the  notes, 
greatly  beautify  the  work  and  add  much  to  its  value.  The  special 
vocabulary  is  the  work  of  Prof.  Greenough,  a  master-hand.  It  is  far- 
reaching  and  scholarly,  somewhat  too  much  so  for  the  average  high- 
school  student.  A  concordantial  lexicon  is  more  desirable  in  college 
preparatory  work. 

This  edition  of  selections  from  that  "  inexpressibly  graceful  poet," 
arranged  by  its  well-known  editors,  will  doubtless  win  from  teachers 

of  the  classics  many  words  of  praise. 

Edward   M.  Traber. 
Hamilton,  O.,  High  School. 

Madame  The'rcse.  By  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Edited  and  annotated 
by  George  W.  Rollins,  Master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Bos- 
ton, Ginn  &  Co.,  1891.  —  7i  X  5  in.  pp.  vi,  211. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  an  old  friend,  especially  in  new  and 
becoming  attire,  and  it  is  thus  we  feel  in  taking  up  this  volume  of 
the  International  Modern  Language  Series.  There  is  no  more 
charming  story  than  this  of  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  one 
in  which  there  is  a  plainer  lesson  of  patriotism  and  courage.  The 
simple  events  in  the  humble  life  at  "  uncle  Jacob  Wagner's,"  the 
fears  and  pleasures  of  little  "  Fritzel,"  even  "  Klipfel's  forge,"  are 
filled  with  a  charm  all  their  own  under  the  magic  pen  of  these  authors. 
Had  we  seen  their  photographs,  we  could  not  have  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  the  "  mauser  "  with  his  book  of  predictions,  his  friend 
Koffel  with  black  beard  and  sharp  nose,  the  arrant  humbug  Karolus 
Richter,  and  dear  Madame  Therese  herself.  The  aim  of  the  authors 
in  this  and  all  their  works  is  admirably  told  in  the  brie-f  preface, 
which  gives,  besides,  a  glimpse  of  them  in  their  home  and  of  their 
methods  of  vt^ork.  The  annotator  has  the  skill  to  give  the  salient 
points,  just  enough  and  no  more.  The  notes  tell  what  we  wanted  to 
know,  years  ago,  when  we  struggled  with  the  first  edition.  Most  notes 
in  text-books  are  exasperating  in  the  way  they  point  out  idioms  and 
constructions  which  a  good  student  already  knows  and  omit  in  im- 
penetrable silence  certain  local  phrases  that  dictionaries  fail  to  give. 
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Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  those  who  are  collecting,  in  this 
series,  in  which  "  Mme.  Therbse "  appears,  so  many  of  the  best 
stories  in  French  and  German.  Telling  a  story  of  simple  home  life  as 
it  is  told  in  "  Mme.  Therese  "  furnishes  a  vocabulary  that  will  always 
be  useful  to  the  student,  and  this,  as  well  as  its  many  other  good 
points,  makes  it  one  of  the  best  stories  for  class-room  work. 

Helen  Marshall. 
Norwich  Free  Academy. 

Esther.  Trage'die  en  Trois  Actes.  Par  Racine.  Edited,  with 
introduction,  notes,  and  appendices,  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  Senior  As- 
sistant Master  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia.  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1892.  —  7^  X  S  in.,  pp.  xii,  97.  Paper, 
25  cents. 

The  tragedies  of  Racine  are  too  familiar  to  students  of  French  lit- 
erature to  need  any  outline  or  synopsis.  This  edition  has  been  pre- 
pared with  special  reference  to  school  use,  containing  in  the  introduc- 
tion a  few  facts  from  the  life  of  Racine,  two  pages  on  French  Tragedy, 
and  a  short  account  of  the  production  of  "  Esther  "  by  the  pupils  of  St. 
Cyr.  The  notes  are  good.  The  appendices  are  on  metre,  rhyme,  etc., 
as  found  in  classical  French  poetry,  and  the  peculiar  use  of  the  past 
tenses. 

Helen  Marshall. 


Star-Land.  Being  Talks  with  Young  People  about  the  Wonders  of  the 
Heavens.  By  Sir  Robert  Stowell  Ball,  F.  R.  S.,  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Illustrated.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892. 
—  7iX  5  in.,  pp.  xii,  376. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining  little  book.  It  describes 
the  wonders  of  space  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  manner  than 
any  other  book  of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen.  One  of  its  best  features  is 
the  experiments  that  illustrate  the  subjects.  It  is  quite  as  interesting 
(to  me,  at  least)  as  some  of  the  story-books  that  are  so  common. 

Ellen  P.  Huling, 

(Twelve  years  old.) 

New  Bedford. 
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